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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  design  of  the  present  undertaking  is  to  supplement 
rather  than  to  compete  ^with  existing  works.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  written  on  the  law  of  Contracts^ 
there  seems  still,  and  indeed  especially  at  the  present  time, 
to  be  room  and  occasion  for  a  Treatise  on  the  general 
principles  which  determine  the  validity  and  eflfect  of  con- 
tracts in  their  inception. 

The  development  of  these  principles  in  English  proce- 
dure has  been  in  great  measure  a  concurrent  one  in  the 
courts  of  law  and  of  equity,  and  at  the  same  time  has  led 
to  apparent  conflicts  on  many  points/and  real  conflicts  on 
some  points,  between  the  two  systems.  The  lamentable 
division  of  jurisdiction,  as  Lord  Westbury  called  it,  which 
has  now  come  to  an  end,  led  unavoidably  to  a  no  less 
lamentable  division  of  exposition  in  text-books.  Writers 
on  the  law  of  Contract  have  confined  themselves  (save  for 
very  brief  passing  notices  or  allusions)  to  the  common-law 
parts  of  the  subject,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  sought  in  books 
on  equity  jurisprudence,  where  in  the  press  of  other  matter 
there  was  no  room  for  its  adequate  treatment,  apart  from 
the  disadvantages  of  dealing  with  it  chiefly  or  wholly  with 
a  view  to  equity  procedure,  whereby  the  more  general  and 
permanent  elements  and  the  broader  principles  of  law  on 
which  the  rules  were  in  truth  founded  were  in  danger  of 
falling  out  of  sight. 
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Moreover  there  are  really  doubtful  questions  in  the 
application  of  the  leading  principles  of  Contract,  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  in  a  connected  fcnn  has  hitherto  been 
almost  if  not  altogether  prevented  by  the  foregoing  and 
other  reasoiis. 

I  have  therefore  attempted  to  give  in  this  book,  so  far 
as  possible,  an  equal  and  concurrent  view  of  the  doctrines 
of  common  law  and  of  equity,  and  to  fix  the  scope  of  my 
subject  so  that  matters  of  doubt  and  difficulty  might  be 
considered  with  s(5me  fulness. 

Among  the  topics  to  which  this  remark  especially  applies 
are  the  following :  the  power  of  married  women  to  bind 
their  sepanite  estate  by  engagements  in  the  nature  of 
contract ;  the  effect  of  the  rules  of  partnership  developed 
in  courts  of  Equity  in  limiting  the  capacity  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  companies  to  bind  the  corporation  by 
their  acts ;  the  assignment  of  contracts,  and  covenants 
running  with  land ;  Mistake,  and  the  rectification  of  in- 
struments; the  theory  of  Misrepresentation  as  distinct 
from  actual  Fraud;  the  equitable  doctrine  of  Undue 
Influence;  and  to  some  extent  the  peculiar  conditions 
attached  to  the  remedy  of  Specific  Peribrmance. 

I  have  avoided  dwelling  on  anything  practically  unim- 
portant or  out  of  date,  unless  for  special  reasons,  and  have 
sought  to  be  brief  in  the  statement  of  clear  and  familiar 
law.  And  I  have  confined  myself,  where  it  seemed  possible, 
to  citing  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  so  as  to  indicate 
the  means  for  a  complete  search  without  multiplying 
merely  illustrative  references.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  distinctly  the  authority  which 
establishes  each  separate  proposition,  so  that  the  reader 
may  not  have  to  look  through  many  cases  to  find  at  last 
that  few  or  none  are  relevant,  but  may  be  directed  at  once 
to  the  decisions  material  to  the  very  point  before  him. 

The  work  may  be  looked  upon  as  being,  in  its  general 

plan,  an  endeavour  to  answer  the  questions  that  arise  upon 

the  inception  of  a  contract.     Is  there  an  agreement  con- 

'-^ded  in  terms  ?  (Ch.  I.)     Is  it  made  between  competent 
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parties  ?  (Ch.  IL)  Does  it  satisfy  the  reij^iirements  of  the 
law  as  to  form  (if  any  there  be  for  the  particular  kind  of 
contract)  (Ch.  ILL)  and  consideration  ?  ((I'L  IV.)  Who 
may  now,  or  hereafter,  sne  or  be  saed  up^n  it  ?  (Ch.  Y.) 
So  far  as  to  what  may  be  called  the  first  elements.  We 
have  further  to  ask  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  matter  of  the 
agreement  to  interfere  with  its  validity:  whet  her  it  be 
unlawfid  (Ch.  VL)  or  impossible  (Ch.  VII.)  Again,  the 
question  may  arise  whether  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  expressed  consent  of  the  parties  from  having  its  full 
effect  By  reason  of  mistake  (Ch.  VIII.)  the  con:>ent  may 
be  only  apparent,  or  a  true  consent  may  be  wrongly  ex- 
pressed ;  or  by  reason  of  misrepresentation  (Ch.  IX.),  fraud 
(Ch.  X.),  coercion  or  undue  influence  (Ch.  XL),  the  consent 
of  one  of  the  parties  may  not  be  binding  upon  him. 
Finally  there  may  be  a  question  whether  we  have  to  deal 
with  one  of  those  curious  and  more  or  less  anomalous  cases 
where  there  is  an  agreement  neither  void  nor  voidable,  for 
some  purposes  recognized  and  having  legal  conse<juences, 
yet  not  directly  enforceable  (Ch.  XIL)  Questions  arising 
on  the  performance  or  discharge  of  contracts  are  not  con- 
sidered except  incidentally. 

Some  digreasions  have  been  deliberately  admitted,  partly 
for  reasons  of  practical  convenience,  partly  on  accoimt  of 
the  subjects  having  a  special  interest  on  historical  or  other 
grounds.  In  one  or  two  instances  I  have  sacrificed  scien- 
tific arrangement  for  the  sake  of  keeping  things  in  the 
place  where  I  thought  a  reader  would  expect  to  find  them  : 
thus  the  rules  as  to  the  rescission  of  voidable  contracts 
in  Ch.  X  should  strictly  have  formed  a  separate  c.iaptor.* 
The  Indian  Contract  Act  has  been  almost  constantly 
kept  in  view.  Most  of  the  sections  relevant  to  the  topics 
here  considered  will  be  found  cited  in  full  either  in  the 
text  or  in  the  notes.  Possibly  this  may  be  not  without 
practical  use  to  some  of  my  readers :  but  apart  from  this, 
the  Contract  Act  deserves,  as  it  appears  to  me,  moreatten- 

*  I  hftve  Tentored  to  act  on  this  in  the  stcjnd  edition.    Ch.  TX^  now 
euiljMceB  both  Misnpreseniatton  and  Frand. 
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tion  from  English  lawyers  than  to  my  knowledge  it  has 
yet  received.  It  is  a  most  instructive  example  of  what  can 
be  done  to  consolidate  and  simplify  English  case-law,  and 
shows  better  than  any  discussion  can  do  what  are  the  real 
advantages  of  codification,  the  real  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, and  the  most  likely  means  of  overcoming  them. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  collect  American  authorities : 
the  ever  growing  bulk  of  English  reports  alone  is  already 
formidable  enough  to  deal  with.  But  some  account  has 
been  given  of  a  certain  number  of  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  selected  as  being  recent  or  otherwise  of 
marked  importance.   * 

Considering  the  amount  of  coincidence  (if  not  more  than 
coincidence)  between  English  and  Roman  law  in  the  main 
principles  of  Contract,  I  have  felt  justified  in  making  a 
pretty  free  use  of  the  Roman  law  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion and  analogy.  I  have  also  referred  at  times  to  modem 
Continental  Codes,  especially  where  it  seemed  that  light 
might  be  thrown  on  a  topic  of  special  legislation,  or  of 
what  is  called  "the  policy  of  the  law,"  by  extending  the 
range  of  observation.  However  no  systematic  comparison 
has  been  undertaken.  On  points  of  Roman  law  (and  to  a 
considerable  extent,  indeed,  on  the  principles  it  has  in 
common  with  our  own),  I  have  consulted  and  generally 
followed  Savigny's  great  work. 

My  obligations  to  foregoing  English  writers  are  acknow- 
ledged to  the  best  of  my  power  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  text.  Here  I  must  express  my  thanks  to  my  friend 
Mr.  W.  R.  Kennedy,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  for  valuable  sugges- 
tions and  contributions,  especially  on  the  subject  of  Ch. 
VII.;  and  in  like  manner  to  my  friend  Mr.  G.  H.  Blakesley, 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  especially  as  to  Ch.  X. 

F.  P. 

5,  New  Squarb,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
December ^  1875. 
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In  this  edition  the  Appendix  on  Agency  has  been 
transferred  from  Chapter  VIII.  to  Chapter  V.  as  a  more 
appropriate  place,  and  the  division  of  Chapters  IX.  and  X. 
is  altered.  I  have  also  added  a  new  Appendix  to  Chapter 
v.,  giving  a  fuller  account  of  a  series  of  cases  in  the  Year 
Books  which  in  the  first  edition  were  merely  referred  to. 
This  piece  of  the  mediaeval  history  of  English  law  will, 
I  hope,  be  not  without  curiosity  for  some  of  my  readers. 

Otherwise  the  plan  and  order  of  the  work  are  un- 
changed :  but  it  has  been  revised  throughout,  and  various 
completions  and  corrections  have  been  made  besides  the 
additions  required  by  new  cases.  As  to  these  last  there  is 
always  a  temptation  to  evade  the  duty  of  considering  their 
whole  bearing  on  the  points  they  deal  with,  working  their 
eflfect  into  the  text,  and  for  this  purpose  recasting  if 
necessary  a  sentence  or  even  a  paragraph.  In  fulfilling 
this  duty  there  may  be  some  trouble,  and  there  is  little  or 
none  in  the  facile  course  of  evasion  which  consists  in 
merely  adding  a  new  reference  in  a  foot-note.  I  have 
striven  to  withstand  the  temptation,  but  I  cannot  be  sure 
that  I  have  always  withstood  it. 

The  Index  has  in  pursuance  of  a  friend's  suggestion  been 
made  fuller  than  it  was,  and  I  trust  that  by  means  of  this 
and  other  improvements  in  the  present  edition  the  book 
will  be  found  more  deserving  of  the  favour  which  has 
already  been  shown  to  it  by  the  profession. 
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I  would  add  to  what  I  have  already  said  of  the  Indian 
Contract  Act  that  an  anthori2»?d  English  reprint  of  it 
would  be  of  great  use  and  convenience.  At  present 
copies  cannot  be  procured  in  this  country  without  much 
trouble  and  delay.  It  seems  a  strange  thing  that  the 
legislation  of  France  and  Germany  should  be  more  acces- 
sible to  English  students  than  that  of  our  own  Empire. 

F.  P. 

5,  New  Squabb,  LnrcoLN*8  Imh, 
April,  1878. 
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Page    96,  note  (a),  for  Taylor  v.  dUdia/Ur  d:  Co,,  read  Tayhr  v.  C^ichfsUr 
deMvdhwrURy.Co, 
n      126,  line  11,  for  603  read  600. 

„      2S8,    „      9  from  foot,  for  •ooet  read  toetw. 

„      409,    „    18,  for  JTunUr  v.  HumUt  read  ffumhie  v.  Hunter, 


ADDENDA. 


Pages  24,  28.  On  the  question  when  a  contract  is  concluded,  notwith- 
standing that  the  parties  intend  it  to  be  put  into  a  more  exact  shape,  and 
on  the  subject  of  acceptance  by  conduct,  see  now  Brogdcn  v.  MetropolUan 
Ry,  Co.y  2  App.  Ca.  666.  The  doctrine  that  a  mere  mental  assent  uncom- 
municated  to  the  proposer  is  not  an' acceptance,  on  which  doubt  seems  to 
have  been  thrown  in  the  Court  below,  is  also  reaffirmed  ;  see  especially  per 
Lord  Blackburn,  at  pp.  691,  692.  *'When  an  ofifer  Is  made  to  another 
party,  and  in  that  offer  there  is  a  request  express  or  implied  that  he  must 
signify  his  acceptance  by  doing  some  particular  thing,  then  as  soon  as  he 
does  that  thing,  he  is  bound :"  p.  691. 

In  this  case  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  who  in  fact  dealt  for  some  time 
on  the  terms  of  a  draft  agreement  which  had  never  been  formally  executed, 
was  held,  as  being  inexplicable  on  any  other  supposition,  to  show  an  actual 
though  informal  consent  to  a  contract  upon  those  terms  :  see  Lord  Cairns' 
opinion.  See  further,  as  to  **  the  distinction  between  an  agreement  which 
is  final  in  its  terms  and  therefore  binding,  and  an  agreement  which  is 
dependent  upon  a  stipulation  for  a  formal  contract,"  Winn  v.  Bull,  7  Ch. 
D.  29,  where  Jessel,  M.  R.  decided  that  an  agreement  "  subject  to  the 
preparation  and  approval  of  a  formal  contract  **  was  not  binding,  and  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  the  authorities  had  gone  too  far  in  enforcing  specific 
performance  of  agreements  made  out  from  informal  documents. 

Pages  87,  48.  As  to  infants'  contracts  of  service,  add  reference  to  Ledie 
V.  Fitzpatrick,  3  Q.  B.  D.  229. 

Pages  63,  72.  In  actions  against  a  married  woman  in  respect  of  her 
separate  estate  the  husband  must  still  be  joined  as  a  party  in  all  cases 
except  those  in  which  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1870,  expressly 
provides  that  she  may  be  sued  alone :  Hancoeka  v.  Lahlache,  in  C.  P.  D. 
Mar.  9, 1878. 

Page  68,  note  (a).  Morrdl  v.  Cowan  has  been  reversed  in  C.  A.  7  Ch.  D. 
151,  on  the  construction  of  the  guaranty.  The  point  for  which  the  case  is 
dted  is  not  affected. 

Page  140,  note  (c).  Add  reference  to  Kronkeim  v.  Johnton,  7  Ch.  D.  60. 

Page  158.  (As  to  adequacy  of  consideration  not  being  material).  **  A.  is 
possessed  of  Blackacre,  to  which  B.  has  no  manner  of  right,  and  A.  desires 
B.  to  release  him  all  his  right  to  Blackacre,  and  promises  him  in  oonsidera* 
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Uon  thereof  to  pfty  him  so  omch  money  ;  sorely  this  is  a  good  conaiderfttion 
ftnd  »  good  promise ;  for  it  puts  R  to  the  trouble  of  making  a  release." 
Holt,  C.  J.  12  Mod.  469,  cited  in  Viner^s  Abr.  Plea  and  Pleadings,  6., 
pL9. 

Pages  188, 198,  288.  It  has  been  held  in  SpUler  v.  Parti  Skating  Rink 
Co,  7  Ch.  D.  868,  that  a  company  can  ratify  a  contract  made  by  promoters 
before  the  company  was  in  existence.    8ed  gtu 

Pago  224,  note  (a).  Add  reference  to  observations  of  James,  L.  J.  in 
Otrman  v.  Chapmunt  7  Ch.  D.  at  p.  279. 

Page  258.  SoUomayor  v.  De  Barros,  in  C.  A.  is  now  reported,  8  P.  D.  1. 
The  precise  point  decided  is  that  where  two  persons  go  through  a  ceremony 
of  marriage  in  England,  being  under  no  disability  to  marry  one  another  by 
English  law,  but  being  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony  both  domiciled  in  a 
country  the  laws  of  which  prohibit  their  marriage,  such  marriage  is  null 
and  void. 

Page  827,  note  (6).  Add  reference  to  AUlnns  v.  Jupe,  2  C.  P.  D.  275. 

Page  845.  As  to  the  Truck  Act  add  reference  to  Smith  v.  WalUm,  3  C. 
P.  D.  109. 

Page  409,  note  {d),  lAndaay  v.  Cundy,  2  Q.  R  B.  96,  has  been  affirmed 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  nom»  Cundy  v.  Lindsay,  Mar.  4, 1878. 

Pages  416,  420.  As  to  perfonnance  of  the  contract  with  compensation  in 
a  case  of  error  in  quantity,  add  reference  to  McK^e  v.  Uesketh,  7  Ch.  D. 

676. 

Pages  464,  482.  On  the  question  how  far  conduct  without  any  statement 
in  words  may  amount  to  a  representation,  for  the  purposes  of  an  action  of 
deceit,  see  Ward  v.  Hoi^  (C.  A.)  S  Q.  B.  D.  160. 

Page  681.  At  to  transactions  between  solicitor  and  client,  add  reference  to 
McPhermm  v.  WaUy  8  App.  Ca.  254  ;  as  to  re-opening  acoounU  between 
them,  WaUan  v.  Rodwdl^  7  Ch,  D.  626. 


PRINCIPLES   OF   CONTRACT 

AT  LAW  AND  IN  EQUITY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Agreement,  Proposal,  and  Acceptance. 

It  is  some\?hat  cuiioas  that  no  sucli  thing  as  a  satisfactoiy  Contract  a 
definition  of  Contract  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  books.     The  ^^^ 
truth  is  that  not  one  definition  but  a  series  of  definitions  is  concep- 
required,  and  this  want  is  supplied  by  the  interpretation  clause  ^^^' 
of  the  Indian  Contract  Act  (to  be  presently  quoted)  with  a 
completeness  and  accuracy  which  in  the  present  writer's  judg- 
ment are  not  likely  to  be  much  improved  upon  for  any  practical 
purpose.     Before  we  come  to  this,  however,  it  is  worth  while  to 
show,  by  approaching  the  conception  of  Contract  from  a  more 
general  point  of  view,  of  how  special  and  complex  a  nature  the 
conception  really  is. 

One  always  thinks  of  the  consent  of  the  parties  as  the  main 
thing  that  goes  to  make  a  contract,  as  beyond  question  it  is.     A 
contract  is  before  all  things  a  transaction  in  which  two  or  more 
persons  consent.     But  this  is  a  generic,  not  a  specific  description. 
Every  contract  involves  consent,  but  many  legal  transactions 
involve  consent  without  being  contracts.     For  a  generic  name  x  branch 
of  all  legal  transactions  in  which  consent  is  necessary  we  may  ^^  Agree- 
provisionally,  for  want  of  any  better  word,  use  the  term  Agree-  wider 
ment  in  the  widest  possible  sense  (a).     Let  us  now  see  how  wnBo—  ^ 
many  things  are  included  in  the  consent  that  makes  a  legal  analyaL. 

(a)  Vartrag  as  need  by  Savigny,      p.  807)  we  follow  almoBt  literally  in 
wlMMe  aoalysis  (Syst  §  140,  voL  3.,      this  paragraph. 

B 


2  CHAP   I.    AGREEMENT,  PROPOSAL,    AND   ACCEPTANCE. 

agreement.  Consider  a  familiar  and  unquestionable  instance, 
the  contract  of  sale.  The  first  thing  we  observe  is  that  it  takes 
not  less  than  two  persons  to  make  it.  In  this  and  in  most 
cases  there  are  in  fact  not  more  ;  but  others  readily  occur,  such 
as  partnership,  where  the  number  is  not  limited.  The  next 
thing  is  that  these  persons  have  a  distinct  intention,  and  the 
intention  of  both  or  all  of  them  is  the  same.  Without  this  one 
obviously  cannot  say  there  is  an  agreement.  Next,  they  must 
be  aware  that  their  intentions  agree  :  in  other  words,  they  must 
communicate  them  to  one  another,  for  it  is  again  obvious  that 
uncommunicated  intentions,  however  exactly  they  correspond, 
do  not  make  an  agreement.  Moreover  the  scope  of  the 
intention  is  material.  If  people  make  arrangements  to  go  out 
for  a  walk  or  to  read  a  book  together,  that  is  no  agreement  in  a 
legal  sense.  Why  not  1  Because  their  intention  is  not  directed 
to  legal  consequences,  but  merely  to  extra-legal  ones ;  no  rights 
or  duties  are  to  be  created.  In  the  case  of  the  sale  the  buyer 
and  the  seller  intend  to  acquire  new  rights  and  undertake  new 
duties.  The  buyer  means  to  become  the  owner  of  the  goods, 
and  the  seller  to  become  his  creditor  for  the  price,  and  this  is 
what  gives  the  agreement  its  legal  character  (a).  The  intention 
of  the  parties  must  therefore  be  an  intention  directed  to  legal 
consequences  ;  and,  finally,  those  consequences  must  be  such  as 
to  confer  rights  or  impose  duties  on  the  parties  themselves. 
The  judgment  of  a  full  Court,  or  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  for 
example,  expresses  a  common  intention  of  several  persons  which 
has  legal  consequences  for  its  immediate  object,  and  yet  it  is 
not  an  agreement.  Nobody  would  think  of  calling  it  so.  Why 
not?  Because  the  rights  and  duties  determined  by  the  judg- 
ment or  verdict  are  not  those  of  the  judges  or  jurors.  The 
result,  then,  comes  out  in  this  way : 

Definition       When  two  or  more  persons  concur  in  expressing  a  common 
me^Hx)-  iiitention  so  that  rights  or  duties  of  those  persons  are  thereby 

vers  much  determined,  this  is  an  agreement  (b). 
more  than 


contract. 


{a)  The  difference  is  "  dass  in  die-  circumlocution  unavoidable  in  the 

Bern  der  Wille  auf  ein  Kechtsver-  text. 

haltniss  als  Zweck  gerichtet  ist»  in  (&)  The  original  words  are  sub- 

jenen  Fallen  auf  andere  Zwecke  "  :  joined,  as  a  perfectly  literal  trans- 

thewantof  an  English  equivalent  lation  is  not  practicable:  Vertragist 

for  RechtsverMUniss  has  made  some  die  Vereinigung  Mehrerer  zu  einer 
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The  first  point  that  strikes  us  in  this  definition  is  its  extreme 
comprehensiveness.  It  includes  every  kind  of  transaction  which 
affects  the  rights  of  the  parties  and  to  which  the  consent  of  more 
than  one  of  them  is  necessary.  Kot  only  contract,  but  every 
sort  of  conveyance  is  covered  by  it ;  even  a  conveyance  by  way 
of  absolute  and  immediate  gift  (a).  The  last  item  is  at  first  sight 
startling,  especially  as  there  are  certain  ways  of  making  a  gift 
(otherwise  than  by  a  transfer  of  property)  in  which  the  assent  or 
knowledge  of  the  donee  is  immaterial  (5).  But  to  say  that  a 
conveyance  by  way  of  gift  imports  an  agreement  is  only  to  say 
that  ownership  cannot  be  thrust  on  a  man  against  his  will,  and  in 
this  form  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  proposition.  And  in 
fact  there  is  express  authority  in  our  law  to  show  that  '^  it  re- 
quires the  assent  of  both  minds  to  make  a  gift,  as  it  does  to  make 
a  contract"  {Le,,  when  the  gift  is  to  take  effect  by  way  of  a 
transfer  of  property  to  the  donee),  although  the  donee's  assent  is 
readily  presumed,  and  therefore  if  money  is  offered  as  a  gift  but 
not  accepted  as  such,  the  subsequent  agreement  of  the  parties  may 
make  it  a  good  loan  (e).  In  like  manner  the  definition  now  before 
us  includes,  of  course,  gratuitous  obligations  as  well  as  those  made 
upon  valuable  consideration.  So  much  as  to  its  general  contents. 
It  will  now  sufficiently  appear  that  its  proper  place,  in  this  highly 
general  form,  is  in  a  work  reviewing  the  whole  field  of  legal 
conceptions  in  the  most  general  manner  possible  (which  Savigny 's 
in  fact  does)  (d) ;  and  further  analysis  is  required  before  we 
can  arrive  at  anything  applicable  to  the  special  treatment  of 
contract. 


iiberehisiimiiieiukii  Willenierkla- 
nmg,  wodnrch  ihre  Becbtsverhalt- 
nisae  bestimmt  werden.  Savigny, 
Syst.  §  1 40  (3,  309).  This  is  one  of 
tbe  ti^Bgs  which  look  very  obTions 
when  they  are  once  stated,  and  the 
reader  may  be  temtyted  to  think  it 
too  obyioiiB  to  be  worth  making  bo 
mnch  of.  But  it  is  just  these  obvious 
things  which  remain  hidden  or  un- 
fmiSul  till  a  man  of  true  scientilie 
genins  like  Savigny  sees  the  impor- 
tanee  of  bringing  them  distinctly 
into  the  light. 

(a)  Conveyance,  of  conrfie,  con- 
tains  something  beyond  agreement, 
namely,  the  transfer  of  property. 


All  that  is  meant  is  that  every  con* 
veyance  includes  an  agreement. 

(6)  Savigny,  Syst.  §  160  (4, 145- 
50).  The  most  striking  case,  how- 
ever,— the  pajrment  of  another  man's 
debt— is  at  least  doubtful  in  English 
law. 

(c)  ffiU  V.  WiUon,  8  Ch.  888, 81>6. 
Cp.  D.  39,  5.  de  don.  10  ;  D.  44,  7 
de  obi.  et  act.  65. 

(d)  Nothing  would  be  eaeier  than 
to  produce  any  amount  of  mistaken 
criticism  on  this  and  other  parts  of 
Savigny's  work  by  not  attending  to 
its  true  object  and  character,  which 
are  fuUy  explained  by  himself  in  the 
preface  to  vol.  1. 
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Further  The  central  part  of  this  group  of  ideas  is  that  the  parties 

HowLs  the  ^^^^^^^  ^^  expressing  a  common  intention.  Let  us  see  how  this  is 
inteiition  brought  about.  They  must  be  assured  by  mutual  communica- 
®^^  tion  tliat  a  common  intention  exists,  that  they  mean  the  same 

thing  in  the  same  sense.  But  must  they  then  proceed  to  a 
further  act  of  expressing  this  intention  1  No,  there  is  no  need 
for  anything  more,  unless  indeed  it  is  understood  between  the 
parties,  as  in  particular  cases  it  may  be,  that  only  a  subsequent 
formal  expression  is  to  bind  them,  or  unless  something  more  is 
specially  prescribed  by  law.  When  the  communication  is  com- 
plete, the  expression  is  complete ;  the  expression  of  the  common 
intention  is  the  sum  of  the  complete  communication  and  nothing 
else.  How  then  is  the  communication  completed  1  We  only 
have  to  look  at  the  way  in  which  bargains  are  struck  or  go  off  in 
all  men's  experience.  The  communications  begin  with  a  pro- 
pose of  certain  terms  from  one  party.  The  other  either  accepts 
them,  when  there  is  an  end  of  it,  or  he  does  not,  when  again 
there  is  an  end  of  it  for  the  time*  being  and  so  far  as  that  parti- 
cular proposal  is  concerned.  But  it  often  happens  that  one  or 
other  of  the  parties,  unwilling  merely  to  break  oflF,  thereupon 
suggests  something  rather  different ;  and  thus  they  may  go  on 
trying  counter-proposals  indefinitely  till  they  either  give  it  up, 
or  one  of  them  makes  a  proposal  which  the  other  can  accept  as 
it  stands.  Thus  the  conduct  of  every  bargain  which  is  struck  is 
ultimately  reducible  to  the  form  :  WiU  you  do  so  and  so  on 
such  and  such  terms  1 — I  will :  and  the  conduct  of  every 
attempted  bargain  which  goes  off  is  ultimately  reducible  to  the 
form  :  Will  you  do  so  and  so  on  such  and  such  terms  1 — I  will 
not.  We  can  put  all  this  together  into  a  statement  of  the 
following  kind  : 

Mutual  The  mutual  communication  which  makes  up  an  expression  of 

catiotiQ  by'   ^^^^n  intention  for  the  purposes  of  legal  agreement  consists  of 

proposal     proposal  and  acceptance, 
and  ac- 
ceptance. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  this  comes  out  in  the  most 

striking  and  definite  form  that  can  be  in  the  formal  question 

(proposal)  and  answer  (acceptance)  of  the  Eoman  Stipulation. 

Yet  this  particular  analysis  of  the  elements  of  contract  is  as  a 

rule  comparatively  neglected  by  writers  on  the  civil  law,  while 
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its  importance  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  legal  theory  is  fully 
brought  out  in  our  own  books.  However,  German  jurisprudence 
has  apt  technical  words  for  dealing  with  the  subject,  and  in  some 
modem  books  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  it  (a). 

Thus  far,  however,  we  are  still  on  general  ground.     We  have  Speciflc 
not  yet  got  any  specific  mark  of  contract,  as  distinguished  from  ^jo^ij^^^j^  . 
agreement  (  =  Vertrag)  in  the  wide  sense.    What  distinguishes  the  The  agree- 
agreement  in  a  contract  from  the  agreement  in  any  other  of  the  ^^^j^  ^  ^ 
transactions  falling  within  the  more  general  conception,  such  as  give  rise  to 
for  example  a  perfect  conveyance  1    The  distinction  is  this  :  in  ^^^    ^^ 
the  case  of  a  contract  something  remains  to  be  done  by  one  or 
by  each  of  the  parties,  which  the  other  has  or  will  have  a  right 
to  call  upon  him  to  do.     Now,  in  the  language  of  Eoman  law 
(which  is  often  adopted  by  our  own,  but  perhaps  cannot  strictly 
be  called  part  of  it),  there  is  a  technical  and  appropriate  name 
for  this  state  of  things.     When  one  man  has  a  peculiar  right  {i.e., 
not  a  merely  public  right,  or  a  right  incident  to  ownership  or  a 
permanent  family  relation)  to  control  another  man's  actions  by 
calling  upon  him  to  do  or  forbear  some  particular  thing,  there  is 
said  to  be  an  obligation  between  them  (p).     The  person  whose 
action  is  thus  controlled  is  said  to  be  obliged  or  bound.     A 
contiact  accordingly  is  an  agreement  which  produces  an  obliga-  And  is  ex- 
tion  (c).     In  this  case,  therefore,  the  common  intention  expressed  J'^^^J/ 
by  the  parti<^  has  this  peculiar  character,  that  it  contemplates  a 
future  performance  or  performances  to  which  one  or  each  of  them 
is  to  be  bound.     On  the  side  of  the  party  so  bound,  the  expres- 
sion of  this  intention  is  accordingly  nothing  else  than  an  under- 
taking to  perform  the  thing  he  is  bound  to — in  other  words,  a 
promise.     This  is  the  specific  mark  of  Contract  which  we  sought. 
That  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  genus  Agreement  is  that  the 
expression  of  intention  is  not  only  constituted  by  proposal  and 
acceptance,  but  includes  the  particular  kind  of  expression  which 
is  called  a  promise.     We  have  as  the  proper  groimdwork  of  con- 
tract a  promise  determined  by  the  acceptance  of  a  proposaL 

(a)  See  Vangerow,  Pand.  §  603  (expanding  Vertrag  aooording  to  its 

(3,  248,  &C.,  7th  ed.).    The  tenns  previous  definition)  thus :  Vereini- 

are  iln^ra^  =  Proposal ;  Anruikme=i  gnng  Mehrerer  zn  dner    Uberein- 

Aoceptance.  stinunenden  WillenserklimiDg,  wo« 

(6)  Sav.  Syst  1.  338-9  ;  id,  ObL  1.  dnrdi  unter  ihnen  eine  Obligation 

4,  ieq.  entstehen  solL    Sav.  ObL  2,  7,  8. 

(c)  Obligatoriscfaer    Vertrag,    or 
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The  notion  of  Agreement  in  its  laigest  sense,  from  which  we 
set  out  to  this  end,  has  now  served  our  purpose,  and  we  have  no 
more  to  da  with  it.  The  reason  for  saying  this  expressly  is  that 
we  shall  henceforth  find  it  convenient,  and  indeed  necessary,  to 
use  the  word  with  a  more  limited  meaning. 

The  leading  ideas  being  thus  worked  out,  the  next  thing 
would  be  to  embody  them  in  definitions.  This  part  of  the  work, 
however,  is  fortunately  done  to  our  hand  by  the  Indian  Contract 
Act  1872,  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  it.     The  second  section  of  the  Act  runs  thus : — 

"  In  this  Act  the  following  words  and  expressions  are  used  in  the 
following  senses,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears  from  the  con- 
text : — 

(a)  When  one  person  signifies  to  another  his  willingness  to  do  or 
to  abstain  from  doing  anything,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  assent 
of  that  other  to  such  act  or  abstinence,  he  is  said  to  make  a  proposal : 

(b)  When  the  person  to  whom  the  proposal  is  made  signifies  his 
assent  thereto,  the  proposal  is  said  to  be  accepted.  A  proposal  when 
accepted  becomes  a  promise  : 

(c)  The  person  making  the  proposal  is  called  the  "  promisor,"  the 
person  accepting  the  proposal  is  called  the  "  promisee  "  : 

(d)  When,  at  the  desire  of  the  promisor,  the  promisee,  or  any 
other  person,  has  done  or  abstained  from  doing,  or  does,  or  abstains 
from  doing,  or  promises  to  do  or  to  abstain  from  doing  something, 
such  act  or  abstinence  or  promise  is  called  a  consideration  for  the 
promise : 

(e)  Every  promise,  and  every  set  of  promises  forming  the  con- 
sideration for  each  other,  is  an  agreement : 

(/)  Promises  which  form  the  consideration,  or  port  of  the  con- 
sideration for  each  other,  are  called  reciprocal  promises  : 
(g)  An  agreement  not  enforceable  by  law  is  said  to  be  void  : 
{h)  An  agreement  enforceable  by  law  is  a  contract : 
(i)  An  agreement  which  is  enforceable  by  law  at  the  option  of  one 
or  more  of  the  parties  thereto,  but  not  at  the  option  of  the  other  or 
others,  is  a  voidable  contmct : 

(j)  A.  contract  which  ceases  to  be  enforceable  by  law  becomes  void 
when  it  ceases  to  be  enforceable." 

The  language  here  used  is  mostly  familiar  to  English  law,  so 

that  only  one  or  two  points  call  for  any  remark.     In  English 

books  "  offer  '*  is  constantly  used  as  a  synonym  for  "  proposal," 

'  and  perhaps  rather  the  more  often  of  the  two.     The  use  of  the  one 

or  the  other  word  seems  a  pure  matter  of  taste.     For  a  legislative 
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definition,  of  course,  it  was  convenient  to  keep  only  one.  The 
distinction  between  "agreement"  and  "contract,"  by  which 
"  contract "  means  only  a  valid  and  enforceable  agreement, 
answers  to  the  classical  difference  in  Latin  between  eontradtis 
and  peictum,  which  perhaps  suggested  it,  but  is  new  in  our  lan- 
guage. The  phrase  "a  void  contract,"  ^hich  often  occurs  in 
English  books,  is  according  to  this  definition  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  The  innovation  seems  to  us  a  clear  improvement,  for  it 
makes  the  legal  meaning  of  the  words  more  precise  and  con- 
venient, without  doing  any  violence  to  former,  or  even  to  popular 
usage,  and  as  a  rule  we  shall  adopt  it  (a). 

The  subject  of  Consideration  is  reserved  for  a  separate  chapter. 

The  distinction  between  void  and  voidable  transactions,  here 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  definition,  is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental and  important  in  the  law,  though  a  great  deal  of  laxity  is 
to  be  found  even  in  modem  books  in  the  use  of  the  two  words. 

An  agreement  or  other  act  which  is  void  has  from  the  beginiiing 
no  legal  effect  at  all,  save  in  so  far  as  it  may  subject  the  parties 
to  penal  consequences  in  any  case  where  it  is  made  void  by  some 
special  prohibitive  law  which  also  imposes  a  penalty.  No  person's 
rights  can  be  affected  by  it,  whether  he  be  a  party  or  a  stranger. 

A  voUlahle  act,  on  the  contrary,  will  have  all  its  proper  legal 
effects  unless  and  until  it  is  disputed  and  pronounced  invalid. 
And  it  can  be  disputed  only  by  certain  persons  and  under 
certain  conditions. 

It  is  needless  to  say  more  in  general  terms  of  this  distinction, 
which  we  shall  find  amply  illustrated  in  almost  every  branch  of 
the  subject.  We  must  note,  however,  that  the  language  of  sub- 
sections {g)  and  (J)  is  not  exactly  applicable  to  English  law  (ft). 
For  in  the  chapter  on  Agreements  of  Imperfect  Obligation  we 
shall  see  that  there  are  many  agreements  which,  although  they 
cannot  be  enforced,  yet  are  by  no  means  to  be  spoken  of  as  void, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  otherwise  recognized  by  law,  and  have 
distinct  legal  consequences. 


(a)  The  distinctioti  might  be  ex- 
hibited thus  in  SavignVs  termino- 
logy !  Agreement  =  Vertrag,  wo- 
dnrch  -etne  Obligpation  entgtehen  soil. 
Contract  s  Vertrag,  woduxch  eine 
klacbare  Obligation  entsteht. 

(6)  This  applies  in  some  oasee  to 
Bob'S.  (i)  also.    When  a  memoran- 


dum of  an  i^reement  reqaired  by 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  to  be  in  writing 
has  been  signed  by  one  party  but 
not  by  the  other,  the  agreement  is 
enforceable  at  the  option  of  him  who 
has  not  signed,  but  not  at  the  option 
of  the  other  :  but  we  can  hardly  call 
this  a  voidable  contract. 
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The  main  principle  being  fixed  that  a  contract  is  constituted 
hy  the  acceptance  of  a  proposal,  it  remains  to  note  the  applica- 
tions of  it  in  detail;  which  for  the  most  part  are  obvious  corol- 
larieSy  though  considerable  difficulties  arise  in  some  particular 
instances. 


Applica- 

tions  ; 
Kevoca- 
tionof 
proposal. 


Cooke  V. 
Oxley. 


1.  A  proposal  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  before  acceptance, 
but  not  afterwards. 

For  before  acceptance  there  is  no  agreement^  and  therefore  the 
proposer  cannot  be  bound  to  anything  (a).  So  that  even  if  he 
purports  to  give  a  definite  time  for  acceptance,  he  is  free  to 
withdraw  his  proposal  before  that  time  has  elapsed.  He  is  not 
bound  to  keep  it  open  unless  there  is  a  distinct  collateral 
contract  to  that  effect,  founded  on  a  distinct  consideration.  If 
in  the  morning  A.  offers  goods  to  B.  for  sale  at  a  certain  price, 
and  gives  B.  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  make  up  lua 
mind,  yet  A.  may  sell  the  goods  to  C.  at  any  time  before  four 
o'clock,  so  long  as  B.  has  not  accepted  his  offer.  But  if  B.  were 
to  say  to  A. :  "  At  present  I  do  not  know,  but  the  refusal  of 
your  oflFer  for  a  definite  time  is  worth  sometliing  to  me ;  I  will 
give  you  so  much  to  keep  it  open  till  four  o'clock  "  (or  even,  it 
may  be,  "If  you  will  keep  it  open  till  four  o'clock,  then,  in 
the  event  of  my  taking  the  goods,  I  will  add  so  much  to  the 
price")  (b),  and  A.  were  to  agree  to  this,  then  A.  would  be 
bound  to  keep  his  offer  open,  not  by  the  offer  itself,  but  by  the 
subsequent  independent  contract.  This  doctrine  was  established 
by  Cooke  v.  Oxley  (c),  and  followed  in  Roidledge  v.  Grant  {d) 
and  other  cases,  and  has  lately  been  confirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  (e).  It  is  different  in  the  modem  civil  law.  There  a 
promise  to  keep  a  proposal  open  for  a  definite  time  is  treated  as 
binding,  as  indeed  there  appears  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
in  a  system  to  which  the  doctrine  of  consideration  is  foreign  : 
nay,  there  is  held  in  effect  to  be  in  every  proposal  an  implied 


(a)  The  same  rule  applies  to  a 
proposal  to  vary  an  existing  agree- 
ment ;  GHk€9  y.  Lconino,  4  C.  B. 
N.  a  485. 

(6)  See  0.  N,  Ry.  Co,  v.  Wiiham, 
L.  R.  9  C.  P.  16  :  combining  this 
with  the  principle  of  UochaUr  v. 
De  la  Tour,  2  E.  &  B.  678, 22  L.  J.  Q. 
B.  455,  and  Frott  v.  Knigkt,  L.  R. 
7  Ex.  Ill,  one  may  get  the  result  in 


the  text. 

(r)  8  T.  R.  653  j  affcL  in  Ex.  Ch., 
see  note. 

(d)  4  Ring.  653. 

(e)  Dickinson  v,  Ihddt,  2  Ch.  D. 
463.  For  a  conclusive  answer  to 
criticifrms  which  have  been  made 
upon  Cooke  v.  Oxl^y  see  Benjamin 
on  Sale,  51-55. 
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pTomise  to  keep  it  open  for  a  reasonable  time  (a).  In  our  own 
law  the  effect  of  naming  a  definite  time  in  the  proposal  is  simply 
n^ative  and  for  the  proposer's  benefit :  that  is,  it  operates  as  a 
warning  that  an  acceptance  will  not  be  received  after  the  lapse 
of  the  time  named.  In  fact  the  proposal  so  limited  comes  to  an 
end  of  itself  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  there  \b  nothing  for  the 
other -party  to  accept     This  leads  us  to  the  next  rule,  namely: — 

2.  The  proposer  may  prescribe  a  certain  time  within  which  I>eterml- 
the  proposal  is  to  be  accepted,  and  the  manner  and  form  in  which  pjioposai 
it  is  to  be  accepted.     If  no  time  is  prescribed,  the  acceptance  oy  iftpse  of 
must  be  communicated  to  him  within  a  reasonable  time.     In  or\ea8on- 
neither  case  is  the  acceptor  answerable  for  any  delay  which  is  the  Me  Ume. 
consequence  of  the  proposer's  own  default.     If  no  manner  or 
form  is  prescribed,  the  acceptance  may  be  communicated  in  any 
reasonable  or  usual  manner  or  form. 

This  is  almost  self-evident,  standing  alone ;  we  shall  see  the 
importance  of  not  losing  sight  of  it  in  dealing  with  certain  diffi- 
culties to  be  presently  considered.  Note,  however,  that  though 
the  proposer  may  prescribe  a  form  or  time  of  acc^tancef  he  can- 
not prescribe  a  form  or  time  of  reftimly  so  as  to  fix  a  contract  on 
the  other  party  if  he  does  not  refuse  in  some  particular  way  or 
within  some  particular  time  (5). 

Among  other  conditions,  the  proposal  may  prescribe  a  parti- 
cular place  for  acceptance,  and  if  it  does  so,  an  acceptance  else- 
where will  not  do  (c).  The  real  question  in  cases  of  this  kind 
is  whether  the  condition  as  to  time,  place,  or  manner  of  accept- 
ance was  in  fact  part  of  the  terms  of  the  proposal. 

There  is  direct  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  proposal 
must  at  all  events  be  taken  as  limited  to  a  reasonable  time  (d)  ; 
nor  has  it  ever  been  openly  disputed.  The  rule  is  obviously 
required  by  convenience  and  justice.  It  may  be  that  the  pro- 
poser has  no  means  of  making  a  revocation  known  {e.g.^  if  the 
other  party  changes  his  address  without  notice  to  him,  or  goes  on  a 
long  journey),  and  he  cannot  be  expected  to  wait  for  an  unlimited 

(a)  Vaogerow,  PaDd.  §  603   (3,  Ca.  on  Cont.  48. 

253) ;  see  L.  R  5  Ex.  337,  n.  [d)  BoUt/s  ca.,  5  Eq.  428,  3  Cb. 

{b)  Fdthouu  T.  Bindley,  11  C.  B.  529;  RafMgaU  HoUl  Co,  v.  MonU- 

N.  S.  869,  876,  81  L.  J.  C.  P.  204.  jhre,  tame  Co.  v.  Q6ld*mid,  L.  R  1 

(c)  Slifuon  ▼.  Htn$hav>  (Sup.  Ct  Ex.  109. 
U.  S.),  4  Wheat  225,  Langdell,  Sel. 
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time.  There  is  also  direct  authority  to  show  that  an  acceptance 
not  communicated  to  the  proposer  or  his  agent  does  not  make  a 
contract  (a). 

Ilevoca-  3.  A  proposal  is  revoked  only  when  the  intention  to  revoke  it 

proposal  **  communicated  to  the  other  party.  Therefore  a  revocation 
must  be  communicated  after  acceptance,  though  determined  upon  before 
cated         *'^®  acceptance,  is  too  late. 

before  ac-  Putting  out  of  the  question  for  the  present  any  difficulties  that 
cep  ce.  ^^y  ^^^  ^  ^  what  is  in  point  of  law  the  true  date  of  the 
acceptance,  it  is  clear  from  the  cases  presently  to  be  mentioned 
Civilians  that  this  is  the  rule  of  the  common  law.  The  civilians  differ  on 
^^^'  the  point.  Pothier  lays  down  a  directly  contrary  rule  in  a  well- 
Pothier,  known  passage  (Contr.  de  Vente,  §  32)  which  we  need  not  repeat, 
Jj^  *°^®"  as  it  is  given  with  slight  abridgment  by  Mr.  Benjamin  (On 
Sale,  57-8.)  He  does  not  fail  to  see  the  manifestly  unjust  con- 
sequences of  letting  a  revocation  take  effect,  though  the  other 
party  has  received,  accepted,  and  acted  upon  the  proposal  without 
knowing  anything  of  the  proposer's  intention  to  revoke  it ;  but 
he  escapes  them  by  imposing  an  obligation  on  the  proposer,  upon 
grounds  of  natural  equity  independent  of  contract,  to  indemnify 
the  party  so  accepting  against  any  damage  resulting  to  him  from 
the  transaction.  This  treatment  of  the  subject  wholly  overlooks 
the  consideration  that  not  intention  in  the  abstract,  but  commu- 
nicated intention,  ia  what  we  have  to  look  to  in  all  questions  of 
the  formation  of  contracts  (b).  And  the  obligation  to  indemnify 
(which  must  be  classed  as  qtui»l  ex  delicto  if  anything)  is  not 
only  a  cumbrous  and  inelegant  device,  but  as  Mr.  Bei^jamin  points 
out,  overshoots  its  mark  by  being  in  turn  unfair  to  the  proposer. 
Far  more  satisfactory  is  Vangerow  (Pand.  §  603),  whose  opinion 
is  to  this  effect.  The  declaration  of  an  animus  contrahendi 
(whether  by  way  of  proposal  or  of  acceptance)  when  once  made, 
must  be  regarded  as  continuing  so  long  as  no  revocation  of  it 
communicated  to  the  other  party.  A  revocation  not  communi- 
cated is  in  point  of  law  no  revocation  at  alL  In  this  respect  the 
revocation  of  a  proposal  or  acceptance  must  be  governed  by  the 

(a)  M'lvtr  V.  RichardMn,  1  M.  &  Eq.  9,  and  see  p.  15  ir^ra. 

S.  657;  MozUy  v.  Tinkler,  1  C.  M.  (6)  So  Mr.  Leake  justly  Kmarks 

&  IL  692;  Iiu$»dl  v.  Tkomtonf  4  H.  (On  Contracts,  20,  n,). 
&  N.  788,  798,  804;  ffebb^s  ca.,  4 
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same  rules  as  the  proposal  or  acceptance  itself.  These  principles, 
it  seems  to  us,  are  entirely  right  if  tested  hy  common  sense  and 
conyenience,  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  authorities  of  the 
common  law  when  rightly  understood. 

4.  The  communication  of  an  acceptance  or  of  its  revocation  is  Accept- 

.         •  1         anoe  or 

subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  communication  of  a  proposal  or  revocation 

of  its  revocation.  thereof 

foUOWB 

same  rules 
This  seems  obvious  enough,  yet  it  is  very  possible  to  overlook  ■■  V^' 

it,  and  more  distinct  attention  to  it  might  perhaps  have  saved  ^difficulties 
the  law  from  some  of  the  complication  and  difficulty  which  at  as  to  con- 
present  attend  a  particular  class  of  cases.     This  class  is  one  of  ^j^.   ^ 
great  and  increasing  importance — ^namely,  where  a  contract  is  spondence. 
entered  into  by  correspondence  between  persons  at  a  distance. 
The  proposer  is  bound,  of  course,  from  the  date  of  acceptance. 
The  great  question  is,  what  is  for  this  purpose  the  date  of 
acceptance  1      And  it  has    been  assumed,  without  any  real 
necessity,  that  some  one  moment  must  be  fixed  at  which  the 
contract  is  made  absolute  for  all  pu^'posea :  hence  the  difficulties 
that  have  been  found  in  stating  a  satisfactory  rule.     As  far  as 
proposition  3  is  concerned  it  is  plainly  just  and  expedient  that 
the  acceptance  should  date  from  the  time  when  the  party  has 
done  all  he  can  to  accept,  by  putting  his  affirmative  answer  in  a 
determinate  course  of  transmission  to  the  proposer.     From  that 
time  he  must  be  free  to  act  on  the  contract  as  valid,  and  dis- 
regard  any  revocation  that  reaches  him  afterwards.     And  it  is 
very  natural,  and  in  fact  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the 
English  authorities,  to  conclude  that  at  this  point  the  contract 
is  wholly  irrevocable  and  absolute ;  so  that  on  the  one  hand  the 
acceptor  remains  bound,  though  he  should  afterwards  despatch 
a  revocation  which  arrives  with  or  even  before  the  acceptance  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  proposer  is  bound,  though,  without 
any  default  of  his  own,  the  acceptance  should  never  reach  him. 
But  these  consequences  contradict  the  propositions  2  and  4, 
and   are  against  all  reason   and  convenience.     The  proposer 
cannot,  at  all  events,  act  on  the  contract  before  the  acceptance  is 
communicated  to  him  ;  as  against  him,  therefore,  a  revocation  is 
in  time  if  it  reaches  him  together  with  or  before  the  original 
acceptance,  whatever  the  relative  times  of  their  despatch.     On 
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the  other  hand  it  is  not  reasonable  that  he  should  he  bound  by 
an  acceptance  that  he  never  receiver.  He  has  no  means  of 
making  sure  whether  or  when  his  proposal  has  arrived  (a),  or 
whether  it  is  or  not  accepted,  for  the  other  party  need  not  answer 
at  all.  The  acceptor  may  much  more  reasonably  be  left  to  take 
the  risk  of  his  acceptance  miscarrying,  for  in  practice  he  can 
easily  take  means,  if  he  think  fit,  to  provide  against  this  (&). 
So  far  we  have  made  no  distinction  between  different  modes  of 
transmission.  It  seems  to  us,  in  fact,  that  such  distinctions 
ought  strictly  to  be  immaterial,  and  that  the  principles  of  general 
convenience  above  stated  should  override  them.  However,  the 
rules  of  agency,  or  rather  their  analogy,  are  now  commonly  ap- 
pealed to.  The  inconvenience  and  inconsistent  results  of  this 
last  method  are  easily  shown. 

Kesnlts  of      (a)  A.  sends  a  messenger  to  B.  to  propose  a  contract  to  B. 

aTaq^-  and  bring  back  the  answer.     B.  tells  the  messenger  that  he 

tion  of       accepts.     Here  it  would  be  generally  admitted  that  the  mes- 

^    ^'      senger  is  A.'s  agent  to  receive  the  acceptance,  and  both  parties 

are  absolutely  bound  from  the  moment  of  the  communication  to 

the  messenger.     So  that  if  B.  sends  an  express  charged  with  a 

revocation,  who  overtakes  the  messenger  long  before  he  has 

reached  A.,  B.  nevertheless  remains  bound,  and  if  the  messenger 

dies  on  the  road,  and  A.  never  gets  his  message,  A.  nevertheless 

remains  bound. 

(fi)  A.  sends  a  messenger  to  B.  not  charged  to  bring  back  the 
answer,  and  B.  sends  an  acceptance  by  another  messenger  of  his 
own.  This  messenger,  it  would  be  generally  said,  is  only  B.'s 
agent  to  communicate  the  acceptance  to  A.,  and  neither  party  is 
bound  at  all  before  its  actual  communication.  Therefore  in  the 
cases  put  above  the  results  will  be  directly  the  reverse  (and  so 
far  less  inconvenient)  ;  but  then  if  A.  sends  a  revocation  which 
crosses  B.'s  acceptance,  and  is.  delivered  to  B.  before  B.'s  mes- 
senger delivers  the  acceptance  to  A.,  the  proposal  is  effectually 
revoked,  which  is  even  more  inconvenient.  It  may  be  suggested, 
however,  that  A.,  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  making  the  proposal 

(a)  The  German  post-office,  how-  (h)  Cp.  on  this  subject  Bramwell, 

ever,  undertakes  (if  required  at  the  B.,  L.  R.  6  Ex.  at  p.  118,  and  a  letter 

time  of  posting)  to  furnish  the  sender  signed  J.  F.  S.  in  the  Pail  Mall 

of  any  letter  with  an  official  certifi-  Qazettc  of  Nov.  18,  1874. 
cate  of  its  delivery. 
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and  not  prescribing  any  special  way  of  transmitting  the  answer, 
must  be  taken  to  authorize  B.  to  send  his  answer  by  any  com- 
petent agent ;  and  it  would  not  be  a  very  violent  fiction  to  say 
that  A.  thereby  makes  the  agent  so  employed  by  £.  his  own 
agent  to  receive  the  acceptance.  If  the  subject  is  to  be  treated 
in  such  an  artificial  manner  at  all  this  would  put  the  cose  on  the 
same  footing  as  (a),  and  at  least  give  a  uniform  rule,  though  not 
a  very  satisfactory  one. 

(y)  The  proposal  and  acceptance  are  communicated  through 
the  post.  This  is  the  common  case  in  modem  times,  and  that 
which  has  given  rise  to  difficulties  in  practice.  A  peculiar  cha- 
racter has  been  attributed  to  communications  made  through  the 
post,  and  it  has  been  discussed  whether  the  post-office  is  the 
agent  of  one  or  both  parties ;  unavoidably  perhaps,  but  with 
little  profit.  It  would  have  been  better,  had  it  been  possible,  to 
treat  the  post-office  simply  as  a  priina  facte  reasonable  mode  of 
communication  (whether  by  letter  or  by  telegraph),  and  to  say 
nothing  about  agency.  What  is  the  actual  state  of  the  law 
cannot  be  laid  down  with  much  confidence,  and  we  must  proceed 
to  gather  it  as  we  best  can  from  a  review  of  the  cases. 

The  first  and  perhaps  still  the  leading  case  on  the  matter  is  Adams  Review  of 
v.  Lindsell  (a).    Defendants  wrote  to  plaintiffs,  "  We  now  offer  you  <**®*  <"* 
800  tods  of  wether  fleeces,  &c.**  (specifying  price  and  mode  of  delivery  b^J^oostT 
and  payment),  **  receiving  your  answer  in  course  of  post."    Here,  Adams  v, 
therefore,  the  mode  and  time  for  acceptance  were  prescribed.    This  I^dselL 
letter  was  misdirected,  and  so  arrived  late.    On  receiving  it,  the  plain- 
tiffs wrote  and  sent  by  post  a  letter  accepting  the  proposal,  but  the  de- 
fendants, not  receiving  an  answer  when  they  should  have  received  it 
if  their  pro])osal  had  not  been  delayed,  had  in  the  meantime  (between 
the  despatch  and  the  arrival  of  the  reply)  sold  the  wool  to  another 
buyer.    The  jury  were  directed  at  the  trial  that  as  the  delay  was 
occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  the  defendants,  they  must  take  it  that 
the  answer  did  come  back  by  course  of  post.    On  the  argument  of  a 
rule  for  a  new  trial,  it  was  contended  that  there  was  no  contract  till 
the  answer  was  received.    To  this  the  Court  replied : 

(a)  1  B.  &  Aid.  681.    We  need  correspondezice  UDless  a  reasonable 

not  stop  at  an  earlier  and  strangely  tune  has  elapsed  after  the  ocnnmuni' 

confosed  dictum  of  Lord  Eldon's,  caUon  of  the  acceptance  without  an 

Kennedy  v.  Zee,  3  Mer.  441,  454,  expreasion  of    diinent  from  either 

which  means,  if  anything,  that  a  party, 
cjntract  can  never  be  complete  by 


u 
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^*  If  that  were  so,  no  contract  could  ever  be  completed  by  the  post. 
For  if  the  defendants  were  not  bound  by  their  offer  when  accepted 
by  the  plaintiffs  till  the  answer  was  received,  then  the  plaintiffs  ought 
not  to  be  bound  till  after  they  had  received  the  notification  that  the 
defendants  had  received  their  answer  and  assented  to  it ;  and  so  it 
might  go  on  ad  infinitum.  The  defendants  must  be  considered  in 
law  as  making,  during  every  instant  of  the  time  their  letter  was 
travelling,  the  same  identical  offer  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  then  the  con- 
tract is  completed  by  the  acceptance  of  it  by  the  latter.  Then  as  to 
the  delay  in  notifying  the  acceptance,  that  arises  entirely  from  the 
mistake  of  the  defendants,  and  it  therefore  must  be  taken  as  against 
them  that  the  plaintiff's'  answer  was  received  in  course  of  post." 


Effect  of 
the  deci- 
sion. 


Tliis  hist  passage  of  the  judgment,  deliberately  confirming  the 
direction  given  to  the  jury,  has  liardly  been  allowed  its  full  weight 
in  later  cases.  It  certainly  seems  to  admit  that  the  receix)t  of  the 
acceptance  is  not  immaterial,  though  when  it  is  received  the  con- 
tract dates  from  the  posting.  No  doubt  it  is  capable  of  being 
construed  as  applying  only  to  a  case  where  the  proposed  contract  is 
in  terms  made  conditional  on  an  answer  being  received  by  return  of 
post.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  such  a  construction  is  too  narrow,  and 
that  fairly  considered  the  case  amounts  to  this  :  An  acceptance  by 
letter  is  complete  as  against  the  proposer  from  the  date  of  posting 
the  acceptance  if  it  arrives  within  the  prescribed  time,  if  any,  or 
otherwise  within  a  reasonable  time;  but  if  the  communication  of 
the  proposal  is  delayed  by  the  fault  of  the  proposer,  and  the  com- 
munication of  the  acceptance  is  consequently  delayed^  such  delay  is 
not  to  be  reckoned  against  the  acceptor.  This  covers  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  propositions  above  marked  (2)  and  (3) ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  later  judgments  have  gone  some  way  to 
cut  it  down. 


Dnnmore       In  the  Scotch  case  of  Dunmore  v.  Alexatuhfy  9  Shaw  &  Dunlop, 
d     (S*T'  ^^»  *^  acceptance  and  revocation  were  written  at  different  times  but 
posted  and  received  at  the  same  time  :  held  that  the  revocation  wa^ 
effectuaL    No  di&tinction  was  taken  between  postal  and  other  com- 
munications (a). 


Potter  V. 
Sanders. 


Potter  V.  Sanders,  6  Ha.  1,  seems  to  add  nothing  to  Adams  v. 
Lindsell ;  the  posting  of  a  letter  of  acceptance  is  said  to  be  an  act 


(a)  The  French  Court  of  Cassation 
Bimilarly  held  in  1813  that  when  an 
acceptance  and  the  revocation  of  it 
arrive  together  there  is  no  contract 


Merlin,  Repertoire,  VenUy  §  1,  Art. 
3,  no.  11  bUf  Laogdell  Sel.  Ca.  Cont. 
155. 
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which  ^  unless  interrupted  in  its  progrees  ^  concludes  the  contract  as 
from  the  date  of  the  posting. 

Then  comes  Ihinlop  v.  Higgins,  1  H.  L.  C*  381,  a  Scotch  appeal  Danlop  r. 
decided  by  Lord  Cottenham.  Here  the  proposal  did  not  prescribe  Higgma. 
any  time,  but  the  nature  of  it  (an  offer  to  sell  iron)  implied  that 
the  answer  must  be  speedy.  The  acceptance  ^vas  posted,  not  by  the 
earliest  possible  post,  but  in  business  hours  on  the  same  day  when 
the  proposal  was  received.  The  post  was  then  delayed  by  the  state  of  the 
roads,  so  that  the  acceptance  was  received  at  2  p.m.  instead  of  8  a  m., 
the  hour  at  which  that  post  should  have  arrived.  The  decision  was 
that  the  contract  was  binding  on  the  proposer ;  and  it  might  well 
have  been  put  on  the  ground  that  the  acceptance  in  fact  reached  him 
within  a  reasonable  time.  Lord  Cottenham  however  certainly  seems 
to  have  thought  the  contract  was  absolutely  concluded  by  the  posting 
of  the  acceptance  (within  the  prescribed  or  a  reasonable  time)  and 
that  it  mattered  not  what  became  of  the  letter  afterwards.  And  in 
Diincan  v.  Topham,  8  C.  B.  225,  not  long  afterwards,  Wilde,  C.  J., 
Maule,  J.,  and  Cresswell,  J.,  seem  to  have  so  understood  it,  so  that 
the  contract  would  be  binding  though  the  letter  did  not  arrive  at 
all :  but  the  decision  was  on  other  grounds  (a). 

The  later  cases  have  arisen  out  of  applications  for  shares  in  com-  Hebb's  ca. 
panies  being  made  and  answered  by  letter.    Hebb's  case,  4  Eq.  9,  and JReid- 
decides  only  that  an  allotment  of  shares  not  communicated  at  all  ^ 
will  not  make  a  man  a  shareholder ;  for  the  letter  of  allotment  was 
sent  to  the  company's  local  agent,  who  did  not  deliver  it  to  the  appli- 
cant till  after  he  had  withdrawn  his  application.    Lord  Romilly  how- 
ever said  in  the  course  of  his  judgment :  "  Dwnlop  v.  Higgins  decides 
that  the  posting  of  a  letter  accepting  an  offer  constitutes  a  binding 
contract,  but  the  reason  of  that  is  that  the  post-office  is  the  common 
agent  of  both  parties.''    But  the  same  judge  held  in  ReidpatKs  case, 
11  Eq.  86,  that  the  applicant  was  not  bound  if  he  never  received  the 
letter. 

In  BrUith  and  American  Telegraph  Company  v.  Colsan,  L.  R.  6  Britishaxid 
Ex.  108y  it  was  found  as  a  fact  that  the  letter  of  allotment  was  never  ^^^'' 
received.     The  Court  held  that  the  defendant  was  not  bound,  and  q^,  ^ 
endeavoured  to  restrict  the  effect  of  Dwilop  v.  Higgins.    The  judg-  Colson. 
menta  of  Kelly,  C.  B.  (in  which  Pigott,  B.,  concurred),  and  of  Bramwell, 
B.,  are  rather  differently  expressed  on  this  point.     On  the  whole  they 
seem  to  interpret  Burdop  v.  Higgins  thus  : — When  a  proposal  is  to 
be  answered  by  post  (which  is  generally  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact 

(o)  S.  C.  18  L.  J.  C.  P.  810,  where      6  Ex.  116, 120,  1  Ch.  696. 
this  point  does  not  appear;  see  L.  K. 
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of  the  propofial  itself  being  sent  by  post),  the  time  allowed  for  the 
answer  Lb  to  be  taken  as  subject  to  unavoidable  delays  in  the  course 
of  the  post ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  an  answer  not  delivered  at  all 
is  an  effectual  acceptance. 

Town-  In  TownsenoTs  case,  13  Eq.  148,  the  letter  of  allotment  miscarried 

send  B  ca.  ^j^^  y,^  delayed  some  days  by  the  applicant's  own  fault  in  giving  a 
defective  address.  By  a  simple  application  of  Adams  v.  Liiidaell 
(expressly  so  treated  in  the  judgment,  p.  154)  it  was  held  that  the 
applicant  was  bound,  and  that  a  withdrawal  of  his  application,  posted 
(and  it  seems  delivered,  p.  151)  before  he  actually  received  the  letter 
of  allotment  was  too  late.  The  case  in  the  Exchequer  was  inciden- 
tally recognized  as  an  authority. 

Hairis*  ca.  In  Harris'  case,  7  Ch.  587,  the  letter  of  allotment  was  duly  received, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  applicant  had  written  a  letter  withdrawing 
his  application  on  the  ground  of  the  delay  (ten  days)  in  answering  it. 
These  letters  crossed.  The  Lords  Justices  held  that  the  applicant  was 
bound,  on  the  authority  of  Dunlop  v.  Higgins,  with  which  they  thought 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  British  and  Amer,  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Colson  (a). 
On  this,  however,  no  positive  opinion  was  given,  **  because  although 
the  contract  is  complete  at  the  time  when  the  letter  accepting  the 
offer  is  posted,  yet  it  may  be  subject  to  a  condition  subsequent  that 
if  the  letter  does  not  arrive  in  due  course  of  post,  then  the  parties  may 
act  on  the  assumption  that  the  offer  has  not  been  accepted"  (per 
Mellish,  L.  J.,  at  p.  597).  This  would  secure  the  proposer  against 
hardship ;  but  still  a  revocation  of  the  acceptance  by  telegram  would 
be  inoperative,  contrary  to  our  former  proposition  (4).  However,  tliis 
must  probably  be  taken  as  the  best  expression  of  the  existing  law  that 
can  be  arrived  at. 

Wall's  ca.  In  JVaWs  case,  15  Eq.  18,  the  Court  held  that  as  a  fact  the  letter 
had  been  received,  inclining,  however,  to  think  Harris*  case  an 
authority  for  the  extreme  construction  oi  Dunlop  v.  Riggins^viz,y  that 
the  contract  is  absolute  and  unconditional  by  the  mere  posting. 

Ex  parts  Cote,  9  Ch.  27,  although  the  particular  case  is  on  quite 
different  points  from  the  present,  is  worth  consulting  on  the  general 
question  of  the  legal  character  of  the  post-office  as  an  agent  of  senders 
and  receivers  of  letters. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  as  we  have  above  said,  the  apparent  conflict 
between  these  authorities  arises  from  the  assumption  that  some  one 

(a)  It  seems  not  to  have  been  dis-  ivas  in  fact  sent  within  a  reaaonable 
puted  that  the  letter  of  allotment      time. 
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moment  of  time  must  be  fixed  from  which  both  parties  are  bound  ab- 
solutely ;  an  assumption,  however,  which  is  so  much  involved  in  the 
language  of  the  decisions,  that  it  cannot  in  practice  be  disregarded, 
though  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  Court  of  Appeal,  at  any  rate, 
from  sweeping  it  away.  It  will  further  be  seen  that  in  any  view  of 
the  results  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  proposer  of  a  contract  from 
guarding  himself  by  making  the  proposal  expressly  conditional  on  the 
arrival  of  an  answer,  not  by  return  of  post  or  in  course  of  post^  but 
within  some  definite  time.  In  such  a  case  it  is  apprehended  that  an 
answer  arriving  later,  from  whatever  cause,  would  not  constitute  a 
contract. 

Besides  these  we  have  an  important  American  case,  Tayloe  v.  Tayloe  v, 
MerchanU^  Fire  Insurance  Co.,,  9  How.  S.  C.  390,  decided  by  the  Merchants' 
Supreme  Court  in  1850.    The  insurance  company's  agent  wrote  to  ^  ™i"*®®' 
the  plaintiff  offering  to  insure  his  house  on  certain  terms.     The  Court 
plaintiff  wrote  and  posted  a  letter  accepting  these  terms,  which  was  U-S.) 
duly  received.     The  day  after  it  was  posted,  but  before  it  was 
delivered,  the  house  was  burnt.     The  objection  was  made,  among 
others,  that  there  was  no  complete  contract   before  the  receipt 
of  the  letter,  an  assent  of  the  company  after  the   acceptance  of 
the  proposed  terms  being  essentiaL      But  the  Court   held  that 
such  a  doctrine  would  be  contrary  to  mercantile  usage  and  under- 
standing, and  defeat  the  real  intent  of  the  parties.    This  decides  that 
a  contract  is  complete  as  against  the  proposer  by  posting  a  letter 
which  is  duly  delivered.    It  may  be  useful  to  cite  part  of  the  judg- 
ment : — 

^<  The  fallacy  of  the  argument,  in  our  judgment,  consists  in  the 
assumption  that  the  contract  cannot  be  consummated  without  a 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  company  that  the  offer  has  been 
accepted.  This  is  the  point  of  the  objection.  But  a  little  reflection 
will  show  that  in  all  cases  of  contracts  entered  into  between  parties 
at  a  distance  by  correspondence  it  is  impossible  that  both  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  it  the  moment  it  becomes  complete.  This  can 
only  exist  where  both  parties  are  present.  .  .  It  is  obviously 
impossible  ever  to  perfect  a  contract  by  correspondence,  if  a  know- 
ledge of  both  parties  at  the  moment  they  become  bound  is  an 
essential  element  in  making  out  the  obligation.  .  .  It  seems  to  us 
more  consistent  with  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the  parties  to  con- 
sider it  complete  on  the  transmission  of  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  in 
the  way  they  themselves  contemplated,  instead  of  postponing  its 
completion  till  notice  of  such  acceptance  has  been  received  and 
assented  to  by  the  company. 

^  For  why  make  the  offer,  unless  intended  that  an  assent  to  its  terms 
should  bind  them  ?    And  why  require  any  further  assent  on  their 

c 
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part  after  an  unconditional  occeptonce  by  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
addreflsed  ? "  (a),     (pp.  400,  401.) 

This  decifiion  seems  to  add  little  if  anything  to  Adams  v.  Lindmlf 
imless  the  narrowest  possible  view  be  taken  of  that  case. 

Indian  The  Indian  Contract  Act  deals  with  the  subject  in  the  following 

Contract     manner  : 

Chapter  I.  Of  the  Communication,  Acceptance  and  Revocation  of 
Proposals. 

"  3.  The  communication  of  proposals,  acceptance  of  proposals,  and 
the  revocation  of  proposals  and  acceptances,  respectively,  are  deemed 
to  be  made  by  any  act  or  omission  of  the  party  proposinfj,  accepting, 
or  revoking,  by  which  he  intends  to  communicate  such  proposal, 
acceptance,  or  revocation,  or  which  has  the  effect  of  communicating 
it." 

[It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  such  general  statement  in  the 
English  authorities  ;  and  the  language  of  this  section  is  perhaps  open 
to  criticism.  A  little  reflection  will  show,  however,  that  the  sub- 
stance  of  it  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  whole  treatment  of  questions 
of  contract  in  our  books.] 

"4.  The  communication  of  a  proposal  is  complete  when  it  comes 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made. 

The  communication  of  an  acceptance  is  complete  as  against  the 
proposer,  when  it  is  put  in  a  coiirse  of  transmission  to  him,  so  as 
to  be  out  of  the  power  of  the  acceptor  ;  as  against  the  acceptor,  whcu 
it  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  proposer. 

The  communication  of  a  revocation  is  complete  as  against  the 
person  who  makes  it,  when  it  is  put  into  a  course  of  transmission  to 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  made,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  power  of  the 
person  who  mokes  it ;  as  against  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made,  when 
it  comes  to  his  knowledge. 

Illv^trations, 

(rt).  A.  proposes  by  letter  to  sell  a  house  to  B.  at  a  certain  price. 
The  communication  of  the  proposal  is  complete  when  B.  receives  the 
letter.  * 

(6).  B.  accepts  A.'s  proposal  by  a  letter  sent  by  post.  Tlic  com- 
munication of  the  acceptance  is  complete  as  against  A.  when  the  letter 
is  posted  ;  as  against  B.  when  the  letter  is  received  by  A. 

(c).  A.  revokes  his  proposal  by  telegram.  The  revocation  is 
complete  as  against  A.  when  the  telegram  is  despatched.  It  is  com- 
plete as  against  B.  when  B.  receives  it. 

(a)  Another  extract  (partly  coin-  American  cases  arc  collected  in  an 
aiding  with  this)  will  be  found  in  Mr.  articlo  on  Contract  by  Letter,  7 
Benjamin's    work    (5(5-7).      Other      Amcr.  Law  Review,  433. 
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B.  revokes  hiB  acceptance  by  telegram.  B.'s  revocation  is  complete 
as  against  B.  when  the  telegram  is  despatchedi  as  against  A.  when  it 
reaches  him. 

"  5.  A  proposal  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  before  the  communica- 
tion of  its  acceptance  is  complete  as  against  the  proposer,  but  not 
afterwards. 

An  acceptance  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  before  the  communica- 
tion of  the  acceptance  is  completed  as  against  the  acceptor,  but  not 
afteni^'ards. 

lUiLstratiMi, 

A.  |m)pose8,  by  a  letter  sent  by  post,  to  sell  his  house  to  B.  B. 
accepts  his  proposal  by  a  letter  sent  by  post.  A.  may  revoke  his  pro- 
jMjsal  at  any  time  l>efore,  or  at  the  moment  when  B.  posts  his  letter  of 
acceptance,  but  not  afterwards. 

B.  may  revoke  his  acceptance  at  any  time  before  or  at  the  moment 
when  the  letter  commimicating  it  reaches  A.,  but  not  afterwards. 

"  6.  A  proposal  is  revoked 

(1.)  By  the  communication  of  notice  of  revocation  by  the  proposer 
to  the  other  party  ; 

(2.)  By  the  lapse  of  the  time  prescribed  in  such  proposal  for  its 
acceptance,  or  if  no  time  is  so  prescribed,  then  by  the  lapse  of  a 
reasonable  time,  without  communication  of  the  acceptance  [this  seems 
intended,  notwithstanding  the  unqualified  language  of  s.  5,  to  cover 
the  case  of  an  acceptance  sent  by  post  being  lost  or  seriously 
delayed]. 

(3.)  By  the  failure  of  the  acceptor  to  fulfil  a  condition  precedent  to 
acceptance ;  or, 

(4.)  By  the  death  or  insanity  of  the  proposer,  if  the  fact  of  his  death 
or  insanity  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  acceptor  before  acceptance." 

[Of  this  presently :  the  words  in  italics  do  not  represent  English 
law.] 

In  the  modem  civil  law  the  subject  has  apparently  been  found  no  Modem 
less  troublesome  than  with  us.  Pothier's  and  Vangerow's  opinions  ^^^^  ^^' 
have  already  been  referred  to.  From  the  last-named  author  it  appears 
that  there  is  much  conflict  among  German  writers  of  repute ;  one  or 
two  seem  to  have  arrived  (though  in  one  cose  by  a  highly  artificial 
course)  at  results  equivalent  to  those  of  the  Indian  Act  (Vangerow, 
Pand.  §  603,  3.  248,  251).  Savigny  holds  that,  as  a  matter  of  private 
international  law,  the  place  where  a  contract  by  correspondence  is 
concluded  is  that  from  which  the  acceptance  is  despatched  (Syst,  8. 
235,  257)  (a) :  but  he  does  not  further  enter  on  the  question. 

(a)  So,  where  a  proposal  was  cepted  in  another,  the  Court  of  Q.  B. 
written  and  posted  in  one  county  hcl<l  that  the  whole  oause  of  action 
cuurt  district,  and  received  and  ac-      arose  in  the  district  where  it  was 
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Agree-  Throughout  the  foregoing  discussion  it  has  been  assumed,  as 

ti^e  shares  ^^^g  rather  a  part  of  the  notion  of  contract  than  an  inference 
not  excep.  from  it,  that  there  can  bo  no  contract  unless  the  person  accepting 
^J^^j^  the  proposal  at  least  does  all  he  can  to  communicate  the  accept- 
ance. It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  the  Companies  Act, 
1862,  had  introduced  a  different  rule  in  the  case  of  agreements 
to  take  shares,  and  that  an  applicant  for  shares  became  a  share- 
holder by  mere  allotment  and  registration,  though  nothing  were 
done  to  give  notice  to  him ;  but  it  is  now  settled  that  this  is  not 
so  j  the  ordinary  rules  as  to  the  formation  of  contracts  must  bo 
applied  (a). 


Accept-  We  have  seen  that  in  general  the  contract  dates  from  the 

^'bL^lS^  acceptance ;  and  though  the  acceptance  be  in  fonn  an  acknow- 
though  re-  ledgment  of  an  existing  agreement,  yet  this  will  not  make  the 
tKMpective  contract  relate  back  to  the  date  of  the  proposal,  at  all  events  not 
so  as  to  affect  the  rights  of  third  persons  (b). 

Death  of        There  is  believed  to  be  one  positive  exception  in  our  law  to 

«m6^^an  ^®  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^®  revocation  of  a  proposal  takes  effect  only  when 

absolute     it  is  communicated  to  the  other  party.     This  exception  is  in  the 

though  not  ^^^®  °^  ^^®  proposer  dying  before  the  proposal  is  accepted.     This 

known  to    event  is  in  itself  a  revocation,  as  it  makes  the  proposed  agree- 

psiriy.        ment  impossible  by  removing  one  of  the  persons  whose  consent 

would  make  it  (c).      There  is  no   distinct  authority  to  show 

whether  notice  to  the  other  party  is  material  or  not ;  but  in  the 

analogous  case  of  agency  the  death  of  the  principal  in  our  law, 

though  not  in  the  civil  law,  puts  an  end  ipso  facto  to  the  agent's 

authority,  without  regard  to  the  time  when  it  becomes  known 

either  to  the  agent  or  to  third  parties  (d).     It  would  probably 

be  impossible  not  to  follow  the  analogy  of  this  doctrine.     The 

Indian  Act,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  the  knowledge  of  the  other 


received.  Neiocomh  v.  de  Boos,  2  E. 
ft  B.  270,  29  L.  J.  Q.  B.  4.  Con- 
versely, where  an  offer  to  buy  goods 
is  made  by  a  letter  posted  in  the 
city  of  London,  and  accepted  by 
sending  the  goods  to  the  writer's 
place  of  business  in  the  dty,  the 
whole  cause  of  action  arises  in  the 
city.    Taylor  v.  Jones,  1  C.  P.  D.  87. 

(a)  Ounn'a  ca.,  3  Ch.  40. 

(6)  Fellhouse  v.  Bindley,  11  C.  B. 


N.  S.  869,  31  L.  J.  C.  P.  204. 

(c)  Per  Mellish,  L.  J.,  in  JHddn- 
8on  V.  Dodds,  2  Ch.  D.  at  p.  475. 

id)  Blades  v.  Free,  9  B.  &  C.  167; 
Campanari  v.  Woodbum,  16  C.  B. 
400, 24  L.  J.  C.  P.  18, 2  Kent  Comin, 
646,  D.  46, 8,  de  solut.  et  Uberat,  32. 
The  Indian  Contraot  Act,  s.  208, 
iUust  (c),  adopts  the  rule  of  the 
civil  law. 
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party  before  acceptance  a  condition  of  the  proposal  being  re- 
voked by  the  proposer's  death.  As  for  insanity,  which  is  Inaanity 
treated  in  the  same  way  by  the  Indian  Act,  that  would  not  SqJ^^°*^ 
operate  as  a  revocation  in  any  case  by  the  law  of  England,  for 
we  shall  see  that  the  contract  of  a  lunatic  (not  so  found  by  in- 
quisition) is  only  voidable  even  if  his  state  of  mind  is  known  to 
the  other  party. 

The  next  rule  is  in  principle  an  exceedingly  simple  one.  It 
is  that 

5.  "  In  order  to  convert  a  proposal  into  a  promise  the  accept-  Accept- 
ance must  be  absolute  and  unqualified"  (a).  StrnquSj* 

For  unless  and  luitil  there  is  such  an  acceptance  on  the  one  fied. 
part  of  terms  proposed  on  the  other  part,  there  is  no  expression 
of  one  and  the  same  common  intention  of  the  parties,  but  at 
most  expressions  of  the  more  or  less  different  intentions  of  each 
party  separately — in  other  words,  proposals  and  counter-pro- 
posals. Simple  and  obvious  as  the  rule  is  in  itself,  the  applica- 
tion to  a  given  set  of  facts  is  not  always  obvious,  inasmuch  as 
contracting  parties  often  use  loose  and  inexact  language,  even 
when  their  communications  are  in  writing  and  on  important 
matters.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  question  whether  the 
language  used  on  a  particular  occasion  does  or  does  not  amount 
to  an  acceptance  is  wholly  a  question  of  construction,  and 
generally  though  not  necessarily  the  construction  of  a  written 
instrument.  The  cases  in  which  such  questions  have  been 
decided  are  numerous  (5),  and  we  shall  here  give  by  way  of 
illustration  only  a  few  of  the  most  recent  ones  (c). 

In  HoTieyman  v.  Marryaf{d),  before  the  House  of  Lords,  a  proposal  Eecent  in- 
fer a  sale  was  accepted  "  suhject  to  the  terms  of  a  contract  being  f**"^.  °| 
arranged  "  between  the  vendor's  and  purchaser's  solicitora  :  this  was  accept- 
clearly  no  contract.  ance. 

In  Appleby  v.  Johnson  (c),  the  plaintiff  wrote  to  the  defendant,  a 
calico-printer,  and  offered  his  services  as  salesman  on  certain  terms, 
among  which  was  tlus :  ''  a  list  of  the  merchants  to  be  regularly 

(a)  Indian  Contract  Act,  s.    7,  Langdell's  selection,  and  already  re- 

snb-i.  1.  feired  to  on  another  point. 

{b)  For  collected  authorities  see  (d)  6  H.  L.   C.   112,  by  Lord 

{inter  aUa)  Fry  on  Specific  Perfor-  Wensleydale.      The  case  was  not 

manoe,  c  2,  pp.  75  tqq.  argued,  no  one  appearing  for  the 

(f )  Cp.  also  the  French  case  in  the  appelhint. 

Court  of  Cassation  given  in  Mr.  {e)  L.  R  9  C.  P.  158. 
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called  on  hy  me  to  be  made.*'  The  defendant  wrote  in  answer : 
**  Yours  of  yesterday  embodies  the  substance  of  our  conversation  and 
terms.  If  we  can  define  some  of  tlie  terms  a  little  clearer,  it  might 
prevent  mistakes ;  but  I  think  we  are  quite  agreed  on  all.  We  shall 
therefore  expect  you  on  Monday.  (Signed) — J.  Appleby. — P.S. — I 
have  made  a  list  of  customers  which  we  can  consider  together."  It 
was  held  that  on  the  whole  and  especially  having  regard  to  the  post- 
script, which  left  an  important  term  open  to  discussion,  there  wiis  no 
complete  contract.  .  .  "  Where  a  contract  is  to  be  made  out,"  said 
Grove,  J.,  **  by  an  offer  on  one  side  and  an  acceptance  on  the  other, 
if  the  answer  is  equivocal  or  anything  is  left  to  be  done,  the  two  do 
not  constitute  a  binding  contract.  .  .  The  second  letter  refers  to 
terms  which  required  to  be  further  considered  to  make  a  final  agree- 
ment If  the  acceptance  is  not  clear  and  certain,  but  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  arranged,  something  for  future  discussion  and  decision, 
the  parties  are  not  ad  idem"  (a). 

In  Crossley  v.  M<^ycock  (h)  (in  offer  to  buy  certain  land  was 
accepted,  but  with  reference  to  special  conditions  of  sale  not  before 
known  to  the  intending  purchaser.  Held  only  a  conditional  accept- 
ance. 

In  Stanley  v.  Dowdeswell  (c)  an  answer  in  this  form  :  "  I  have 
decided  on  taking  No.  22,  Belgrave  Road,  and  have  spoken  to  my 
agent  Mr.  0.,  who  will  arrange  matters  with  yon,"  was  held  insufli- 
cient  to  make  a  oontract,  as  not  being  complete  and  unqualified, 
assimiiug  (which  was  doubtful)  that  the  letter  of  which  it  was  part 
did  otherwise  sufiiciently  refer  to  the  terms  of  the  proposal. 

In  Addineire  case  {d)  and  Jackson  v.  Turquand  (e),  a  bank  issued  a 
circular  offering  new  shares  to  existing  shareholders  in  proportion  to 
their  interests,  and  also  asking  them  to  say  if  in  the  event  of  any 
shores  remaining  they  should  wish  to  have  any  more.  Certain  share- 
holders wrote  in  answer,  accepting  their  proportion  of  shores,  and  also 
desiring  to  hove  a  certain  nmnber  of  additional  shares,  if  they  could, 
on  the  terms  stated  in  the  circular.  In  reply  to  this  the  directors 
sent  them  notices  that  the  additional  shares  had  been  allotted  to  them, 
and  the  amount  must  be  paid  to  the  bank  by  a  day  named,  or  the 
shares  would  be  forfeited.  It  was  held  by  Kindersley,  V.-C,  and 
confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  that  as  to  the  first  or  proportional 
set  of  shares  the  shareholder's  letter  was  on  acceptance  constitutin<]; 
a  contract,  but  as  to  the  extra  shares  it  was  only  a  proposal ;  and 
that  as  the  directors'  answer  introduced  a  material  new  term  (as  to 
forfeiture  of  the  shares  if  not  paid  for  within  a  certain  time),  there 
was  no  binding  contract  as  to  these. 

(a)  L.  R  9  O.  P.  16S-4.  Smith  v.  Wehtter,  3  Ch.  D.  49. 

(6)  18  £q.  180.  {d)  1  £q.  225. 

(c)  L.B.  10  C.P.102.    Compare  (e)  L.  B.  4  H.  L.  305. 
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In  Wynne* s  case  (a)  two  companies  agreed  to  amalgamate.  The 
agreement  was  engrossed  in  two  parts,  and  contained  a  covenant  by 
the  purchasing  company  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  other.  But  the 
purchasing  company  (which  was  unlimited)  before  executing  its  own 
part  inserted  a  proviso  limiting  the  liability  of  its  members  under 
this  covenant  to  the  amount  unpaid  on  their  shares.  This  being  a 
material  new  term,  the  variance  between  the  two  parts  as  executed 
made  tHe  agreement  void.  In  this,  and  later  in  Bed^s  case  (h),  in  the 
same  winding  up,  a  shareholder  in  the  absorbed  company  applied  for 
shares  in  the  purchasing  company  credited  with  a  certain  sum 
according  to  the  agreement,  and  received  in  answer  a  letter  allotting 
him  shares  to  be  credited  with  a  '^  proportionate  amount  of  the  net 
assets"  of  his  former  oompany.  It  was  held  that,  apart  from  the 
question  whether  the  allotment  was  conditional  on  the  amalgamation 
being  valid,  there  was  no  contract  to  take  the  shares. 

On  the  other  hand  the  following  instances  will  show  that  the  rule  Instanoes 
must  be  cautiously  applied.    An  acceptance  may  be  complete  though  ^  ■"*• 
it  expresses  dissatisfiEiction  at  some  of  the  terms,  if  the  dissatisfaction  eeptance. 
stope  short  of  dus^it,  so  that  the  whole  thing  may  be  described  as  a 
"  grumbling  anent "  (c). 

Again,  an  acceptance  is  of  course  not  made  conditional  by  adding 
words  that  in  truth  make  no  difference ;  as  where  the  addition  is 
simply  immaterial  (cQ,  or  a  more  formal  memorandum  is  enclosed 
for  signature,  but  not  shown  to  contain  any  new  term  (e).  And 
further,  if  the  person  answering  an  unambiguous  pro]x>sal  accepts  it 
with  the  addition  of  ambiguous  words,  which  are  capable  of  being 
construed  consistently  with  the  rest  of  the  document  and  so  as  to 
leave  the  acceptance  absolute,  they  will  if  possible  be  so  construed  (/). 
And  perhaps  it  is  in  like  manner  open  to  the  accepting  party  to 
disregard  an  insensible  or  repugnant  qualification  annexed  to  the 
proposal :  as  where  a  man  offers  to  take  shares  in  a  company,  *'  if 
limited,"  which  in  contemplation  of  law  he  must  know  to  be  not 
limited,  and  the  directors  allot  shares  and  notify  the  allotment  to  him 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  attempted  qualification.  But  in  the 
case  referred  to  this  view  is  not  necessary  to  the  result ;  for  the 
applicant  wrote  a  second  letter  recognizing  the  allotment.  The  letter 
of  allotment  might  therefore  be  treated  as  a  counter-proposal, — viz,, 
to  allot  shares  in  a  company  not  limited— of  which  this  last  was  the 

{a)  8  Ch.  1002.  S.  897. 

(d)  9  Ch.  892.  (e)  Gibbons  v.  JV:  E.  Metrop.  Asy- 

(c)  Joyce  V.  Swinn,  17  C.  B.  N.  S.      turn  DUirict,  11  Beav.  1. 

84  :   cp.  per  Lord  St.  Leonardi,  6  (/)  EnglUh  ds  Foreign  Credit  Co, 

H.  L.  C.   277-8  (in  a  disHftnting  v.  Arduin,  L.  R.  5  H.  L.  64 ;  per 

judgment).  Lord  Westbury  at  p.  79. 

(d)  dive  V.  BeattmoTU,  1  Do  G«  ft 
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acceptance  (a).  And  in  fact  there  is  one  case  somewhat  against  the 
view  here  suggested  :  the  letter  of  allotment  waa  headed  "  not  trans- 
ferable/' apparently  through  a  mere  mistake  of  law,  so  that  on  a  fair 
construction  it  would  seem  to  have  been,  not  a  really  conditional 
acceptance,  but  an  acceptance  with  an  imaginary  and  illusory  con- 
dition, wrongly  supposed  to  be  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  transaction : 
but  it  was  held  that  no  contract  was  constituted  (6). 

Again,  the  unconditional  acceptance  of  a  proposal  is  not  deprived 
of  its  effect  by  the  existence  of  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
parties  in  the  construction  of  coUateial  terms  which  are  not  part  of 
the  agreement  itself  (c). 

FartieB  One  further  caution  is  needed.     All  rules  about  the  formation 

^ne  OOTH   ^^^  interpretation  of  contracts  are  subject  to  the  implied  proviso, 

elusion  of    "  unless  a  contrary  intention  of  the  parties  appears."     And  it 

thou^**     ™^y  happen  that  though  the  parties  are  in  fact  agreed  upon  the 

agre^  on   terms — in  other  words,  though  there  has  been  a  proposal  suffi- 

tm  ^^bJ!'  ciently  accepted  to  satisfy  the  general  rule— yet  they  do  not 

died  in       mean  the  agreement  to  be  binding  in  law  till  it  is  put  into  writ- 

SSIm^.  ^^  ^  ^^^  *  formal  writing.     If  such  be  the  understanding 

ment.         between  them,  of  course  they  are  not  to  be  sooner  bound  against 

both  their  wills.     "  K  to  a  proposal  or  offer  an  assent  be  given 

subject  to  a  provision  as  to  a  contract,  then  the  stipulation  as  to 

the  contract  is  a  term  of  the  assent,  and  there  is  no  agreement 

independent  of  that   stipulation"  {d).     VThotheT  such  is   in 

truth  the  understanding  is  a  question  of  fact  which  depends  on 

the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case  (e). 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  "  because  persons  wish  to  have  a 
formal  agreement  drawn  up,  that  therefore  they  cannot  be  bound 
by  a  previous  agreement,  if  it  is  clear  that  such  an  agreement 
has  been  made  ;  but  the  circumstance  that  the  parties  do  intend 
a  subsequent  agreement  to  be  made  is  strong  evidence  to  show 
tliat  they  did  not  intend  the  previous  negotiations  to  amount  to 
an  agreement"  (/)  :  as  for  instance  where  conditions  of  sale 
expressly  provide  that  the  purchaser  "  will  be  requii-ed  to  sign  a 

(a)  PerreU't  ca.,  15  Eq.  250.  Ely,  4  D.  J.  S.  638,  eiQ. 

(b)  DiiJce  V.  Andrews,  2  Ex.  290.  (e)  See  next  note. 

(c)  Bainet  v.   Woodfall,  6  C.  B.  (/)  Ridgway  v.  Wharton,  6  H  L 

^5  ^7'i?  ^;  ^'  S-  ^'  ?^    y^%  C.238,264,268,per Lord  C^ni^rth; 

facts  unfortunately  do  not  admit  of  C,  and  see  per  Lord  Wenaleydale  at 

abridgment.  pp,  805-6. 
{d)  Chinnock  y.   Marchioness   of 
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contract  embodying  the  foregoing  conditions  "  (a).  James,  L.  J., 
has  lately  expressed  disapproval  of  the  practice  of  construing 
mere  negotiations  into  contracts.  "  On  several  occasions  parties 
have  found  themselves  entrapped  into  a  binding  contract  when 
they  never  considered  themselves  to  have  entered  into  any 
agreement,  but  thought  they  were  settling  only  one  term  of 
the  contract — the  price  "  (b). 

6.  An  agreement  is  not  a  contract  unless  its  terms  are  certain  Agree- 
or  capable  of  bemg  made  certam.  j^  certain. 

For  the  Court  cannot  enforce  an  agreement  Mrithout  knowing 
what  the  agreement  is.  Such  knowledge  can  be  derived  only 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  parties  have  expressed  their 
intention.  If  that  expression  has  no  definite-  meaning,  there  is 
nothing  to  go  upon.  The  parties  may  have  come  to  a  real  agree- 
ment, but  they  must  take  the  consequences  of  not  having  made 
it  intelligible.  Thus  a  promise  by  the  buyer  of  a  horse  that  if 
the  horse  is  lucky  to  him,  he  will  give  5/.  more,  or  the  buying 
of  another  horse,  is  "  much  too  loose  and  vague  to  be  considered 
in  a  court  of  law.'*  "  The  buying  of  another  horse  "  is  a  term 
to  which  the  Court  cannot  assign  any  definite  meaning  (c). 
Questions  of  this  kind,  however,  as  well  as  those  we  spoke  of  in 
the  last  paragraph,  arise  chiefly  where  the  alleged  contract  is 
evidenced  by  writing ;  and  further  the  importance  of  the  rule 
depends  chiefly  if  not  wholly  on  the  more  general  rule  of  evi- 
dence which  forbids  the  contents  or  construction  of  an  instru- 
ment in  writing  to  be  varied  or  supplemented  by  word  of  mouth. 
Certain  aspects  of  this  rule  will  come  before  us  in  a  later 
chapter.  On  the  rules  of  construction  in  general  we  do  not 
enter ;  but  we  may  mention  shortly  as  a  thing  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  words  are  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
were  understood  by  the  parties  using  them ;  and  that^  in  the 
absence  of  anything  to  show  that  a  different  meaning  was  con- 
templated, is  the  sense  in  which  a  reasonable  man  acquainted 
with  the  subject-matter  would  understand  them.  The  question 
then  is,  can  such  a  sense  be  arrived  at  with  reasonable  certainty] 

(a)  JUmiter  v.  MOltr  (C.  A),  5  lioatUer  v.  Umer,  5  Ch.  D.  at  p. 

Ch.  D.  648.    See  too  Chinnock  v.  658. 

Marehionen  of  Ely ,  iupra.  {c)  Quthing  v.  Lynn^  2  B.  &  Ad. 

(6)  8mkh  y.  WebHer,  3  Ch.  D.  at  282. 
p.  56 ;  to  the  lame  effect,  again,  in 
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One  or  two  instances  will  serve  as  well  as  many.  An  agreement 
to  sell  an  estate,  reserving  "  the  necessary  land  for  making  a 
railway/'  is  too  vague  (a).  An  agreement  to  take  a  house  ^<  if 
put  into  thorough  repair,"  and  if  the  drawing-rooms  were  ''hand- 
somely  decorated  according  to  the  present  style  "  has  also  been 
dismissed  as  too  uncertain  to  be  enforced  (b).  One  might  at 
iirst  sight  think  it  not  beyond  the  power  of  a  reasonable  man  or 
twelve  reasonable  men  fairly  acquainted  with  dwelling-houses  to 
say  whether  the  repairs  and  decorations  executed  in  a  particular 
house  do  or  do  not  answer  the  above  description.  It  must  bo 
observed,  however,  that  this  was  a  suit  for  specific  performance; 
and  a  court  of  equity  may  and  sometimes  does  decline  to  grant 
that  remedy  on  the  ground  that  the  existence  of  a  concluded 
contract  is  very  doubtful,  but  without  undertaking  to  decide 
that  no  contract  exists.  Formerly,  indeed,  it  was  the  rule  with 
courts  of  equity  to  leave  questions  of  legal  right  open  as  much 
as  possible,  but  the  modem  tendency  is  the  other  way. 

Illusory         To  this  head  those  cases  are  perhaps  best  referred  in  which 
^^  the  promise  is  illusory,  being  dependent  on  a  condition  which  in 

fact  reserves  an  unlimited  option  to  the  promisor.  "Nulla 
promissio  potest  consistere,  quae  ex  voluntate  promittentis 
statum  capit "  (c).  Thus  where  a  committee  had  resolved  that 
for  certain  services  "such  remuneration  be  made  as  shall  be 
deemed  right,"  this  gave  no  right  of  action  to  the  person  who 
had  performed  the  services  j  for  the  committee  alone  were  to 
judge  whether  any  or  what  recompense  was  right  (d).  More- 
over a  promise  of  this  kind,  though  it  creates  no  enforceable 
contract,  is  so  far  effectual  as  to  exclude  the  promisee  from  fall- 
ing back  on  any  contract  to  pay  a  reasonable  remuneration  which 
would  be  inferred  from  the  transaction  if  there  were  no  express 
agreement  at  all. 

In  Roberts  v.  8m{t1i  {e)  there  was  an  agreement  between  A. 
and  B.  that  B.  should  perform  certain  services,  and  that  in  one 
event  (let  us  say  no.  1)  A.  should  pay  B.  a  certain  salary,  but 
that  in  another  event  (no.  2)  A,  should  pay  B.  whatever  A. 

(o)  Pearce  v.  WuUU,  20  Eq.  492.  (d)  Taylor  v.  Brewer,  1  M.  &  S. 

(ft)  Taylor  v.  PortingUm,  7  D.  M.  290. 

a  328.  (e)  4  H.  ft  N.  815,  28  L.  J.  Ex. 

(c)  D.  45. 1.  de  verb.  obi.  108,  §  1.  164. 
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might  think  reasonable.  Event  no.  2  having  happened,  the 
Court  held  there  was  no  contract  which  B.  could  enforce. 
Services  had  indeed  been  rendered,  and  of  the  sort  for  which 
X>eople  usually  are  paid  and  expect  to  be  paid ;  so  that  in  the 
absence  of  express  agreement  there  would  have  been  a  good 
cause  of  action  for  reasonable  reward.  But  here  B.  had  expressly 
assented  to  take  whatever  A.  should  think  reasonable  (which 
might  be  nothing),  and  had  thus  precluded  himself  from  claim- 
ing to  have  whatever  a  jury  should  think  reasonable.  It  is  sub- 
mitted, however,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  infer  from  this 
case  that  under  no  circumstances  whatever  can  a  promise  to  give 
what  the  promisor  shall  think  reasonable  amount  to  a  promise  to 
give  a  reasonable  reward,  or  at  all  events  something  which  a  jury 
can  find  not  to  be  illusory.  The  circumstances  of  each  case  (or  in 
a  written  instrument  the  context)  must  be  looked  to  for  the  real 
meaning  of  the  parties :  and  "I  leave  it  to  you"  may  well  mean  in 
particular  circumstances  (as  in  various  small  matters  it  notoriously 
does)  "  I  expect  what  is  reasonable  and  usual,  and  I  leave  it 
to  you  to  find  out  what  that  is,"  or  "  I  expect  what  is  reason- 
able, and  am  content  to  take  your  estimate  (assuming  that  it  will 
be  made  in  good  faith  and  not  illusory)  as  that  of  a  reasonable 
man." 

Another  somewhat  curious  case  of  an  illusory  promise  (though 
mixed  up  to  some  extent  Mrith  other  doctrines)  is  Moarhoum  v. 
Colvin  (a).  There  a  testator,  having  made  a  will  by  which  he 
left  a  considerable  legacy  to  his  daughter,  wrote  a  letter  in  which 
he  said,  after  mentioning  her  other  expectations,  "  this  is  not 
all ;  she  is  and  shall  be  noticed  in  my  will,  but  to  what  further 
amount  I  cannot  precisely  say."  The  legacy  was  afterwards 
revoked.  It  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  daughter's  husband, 
to  whom  the  letter  had  with  the  testator's  authority  been  com- 
municated before  the  marriage,  that  there  was  a  contract  binding 
the  testator's  estate  to  the  extent  of  the  legacy  given  by  the  will 
as  it  stood  at  the  date  of  the  letter.  But  it  was  held  that  the 
testator's  language  expressed  nothing  more  than  a  vague  inten- 
tion, although  it  would  have  been  binding  had  it  referred  to  the 
specific  sum  then  standing  in  the  will,  so  as  to  fix  that  sum  as  a 
minimum  to  be  expected  at  aU  events. 

(a)  15  Bcav.  841,  348 ;  afifd.  by  L.  JJ.,  ih.  860,  n. 
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"  He  expressly  promises  such  provision  only  as  he  in  his  will  and 
pleasure  shall  think  fit.  If,  on  her  marriage,  the  testator  had  said, 
<  I  will  give  to  my  child  a  proper  and  sufficient  provision,'  the  Court 
might  ascertain  the  amount ;  but  if  the  testator  had  said, '  I  will  give 
to  my  child  such  a  provision  as  I  shall  choose/  would  it  be  proper 
for  the  Court  (if  he  gave  nothing)  to  say  what  he  ought  to  have 
given  V* 

Implied  7.  The  proposal  or  acceptance  of  an  agreement  may  be  com- 

J^^*™  **'  municated  by  conduct  as  well  as  by  words ;  and  proposals  and 
anoe.  acceptances  so  communicated  are  governed,  as  near  as  may  be, 

by  the  same  rules  as  if  they  had  been  made  in  express  words. 

It  would  be  as  difficult  as  it  is  needless  to  adduce  distinct 
authority  for  this  proposition.  Cases  are  of  constant  occurrence, 
and  naturally  in  small  matters  rather  than  in  great  ones,  where 
the  proposal,  or  the  acceptance,  or  both,  are  signified  not  by 
words  but  by  acts.  For  example,  the  passenger  who  steps  into 
a  ferry-boat  thereby  requests  the  ferryman  to  take  him  over 
for  the  usual  fare,  and  the  ferryman  accepts  this  proposal  by 
putting  off. 

A  promise  made  in  this  way  is  said  to  be  implied  :  it  seems 
preferable,  however,  to  use  the  word  inferred^  to  distinguish  the 
real  though  tacit  promise  in  these  cases  from  the  fictitious  promise 
"  implied  by  law,"  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  in  certain  other 
cases  where  there  is  no  real  contract  at  all,  but  an  obligation 
qm«i  ex  contractu.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  two,  "Where  a  relation  exists 
between  two  parties  which  involves  the  performance  of  certain 
duties  by  one  of  them,  and  the  payment  of  reward  to  him  by  the 
other,  ifie  law  will  imply  [quasi-contract]  or  the  jiu*y  may  infer 
[true  contract]  a  promise  by  each  party  to  do  wliat  is  to  be  done 
by  him "  (a).  It  was  held  in  the  case  cited  that  an  innkeeper 
promises  in  this  sense  to  keep  his  guests'  goods  safely.  The 
case  of  a  carrier  is  analogous.  So  where  A.  does  at  B.'s  request 
something  not  apparently  illegal  or  tortious,  but  which  in  fact 
exposes  A.  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  a  third  person,  it  seems  to 
be  not  a  proposition  of  law,  but  an  inference  of  fact  which  a  jury 
may  reasonably  find,  that  B.  must  be  taken  to  have  promised  to 
indemnify  A  {h). 

(a)  Per  Cur.  Morgan  v.  Ravey,  6  (h)  Dugdale  v.  Lovering,  L.  R.  10 

H.  k  N.  265,  80  L.  J.  Ex.  131.  C.  P.  198. 
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Tacit  proposals  and  acceptances  must,  like  express  ones,  be  Commimi. 
communicated.     If  A.  with  R's  knowledge,  but  without  any  ^^^^^ 
express  request,  does  work  foi  B,  such  as  people  as  a  rule  expect  oessaiy. 
to  be  paid  for,  if  B.  accepts  the  work  or  its  result,  and  if  there  I?"*t"'c- 
arc  no  special  circumstances  to  show  that  A.  meant  to  do  the  tacit  con- 
work  for  nothing,  or  that  B.  honestly  believed  that  such  was  tracts  from 
Ids  intention,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  inferring  a  pronuse  by  B.  oontncts. 
Xa:>  pay  what  A«'s  labour  is  worth.     And  this  is  a  pure  inference 
of  fact,  the  question  being  whether  B.'s  conduct  has  been  such 
tliat  a  reasonable  man  in  A.'s  position  would  understand  from  it 
that  B.  meant   to   treat  the  work  as  if  done  to  his  express 
order.    The  doing  of  the  work  with  B/s  knowledge  is  the  proposal 
of   a    contract,  and  B.'s  conduct  is  the  acceptance.     The  like 
inference   cannot  be  made  if  the  work  is  done  without  B/s 
knowledge.     For  by  the  hypothesis  the  doing  of  the  work  is 
not  a  proposal,  not  being  communicated  at  the  time  :  B.  has  no 
opportunity  of  approving  or  countermanding  it,  and  cannot  be 
bound  to  pay  for  it  when  he  becomes  aware  of  the  facts,  although 
he  may  have  derived  some  benefit  from  the  work ;  it  may  be 
impossible  to  restore  or  reject  that  benefit  without  giving  up  his 
own  property  (a).     Kor  is  the  case  altered  if  A.  comes  to  B. 
and  tells  him  that  the  work  is  done  and  requests  to  be  paid  for 
it.     This  is  indeed  a  proposal,  but  a  new  and  distinct  one  :  and 
as  it  imports  no  new  consideration,  B.'s  acceptance  of  it  woidd 
l)e  a  merely  gratuitous  promise,  and  as  such  would  make  no 
contract. 

But  it  docs  not  follow  that  because  there  is  no  true  contract,  QqabI- 
there  may  not  be  cases  falling  within  this  general  description  in  ""^*™^ 
which  it  is  just  and  expedient  that  an  obligation  analogous  to  fictitious 
contract   should  be  imposed  upon  the  person  receiving  the  f?"J**^ 
benefit.     In  fact  there  are  such  cases :  and  as  the  forms  of  our  Uw. 
common  law  did  not  recognize  quasi-contracts  in  any  distinct 
manner,  these  cases  were  dealt  Mrith  by  the  fiction  of  an  implied 
previous  request,  which  often  had  to  be  supplemented  (as  in  the 
siction  for  money  had  and  received)  by  an  equally  fictitious  pro- 
mise.    The  promise,  actual  or  fictitious,  was  then  supposed  to 
relate  back  to  the  fictitious  request,  so  that  the  transaction  which 
was  the  real  foundation  of  the  matter  was  treated  as  forming  the 
consideration  in  a  fictitious  contract  of  the  regular  type.     And 

(a)  Cp.  dicta  of  Pollock,  C.  B.,  25  L.  J.  Ex.,  at  p.  332,  Leake,  28. 
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thus  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  law  was  content  to 
rest  in  a  compromise  between  the  forms  of  pleading  and  the 
oonvonience  of  mankind.     These  fictions  have  long  ceased  to 
appear  on  the  face  of  our  pleadings,  but  they  have  become  so 
established  in  legal  language  that  it  is  still  necessary  to  under- 
Indian       stand  them.     But  we  do  not  further  pursue  this  topic  (a).     Tho 
Act*de^   Indian  Act  provides  for  matters  of  this  kind  more  simjdy  in 
wiUi  them  form  and  more  comprehensively  in  substance  than  our  present 
separately,  j^^^^  ^j  ^  separate  cliapter  entitled  "  Of  certain  Relations  resem- 
bling those  created  by  Contract "  (ss.  68-72,  cp.  s.  73). 

Tadt  ac-         C'onduct  which  is  relied  on  as  constituting  tho  accci)tance  of 
ceptanoe     j^^  actual  contract,  must  (no  less  than  words  relied  on  for  the 

of  contract 

must  be  same  purpose)  be  unambiguous  and  unconditional  (b), 
unambi-  "Where  the  proposal  itself  is  not  express,  then  it  must  also  be 
^  -  shown  that  the  conduct  relied  on  as  conveying  the  proposal  was 
special  such  as  to  amount  to  a  communication  to  tho  other  party  of  tho 
conditions  proposer's  intention.  Difficult  questions  may  arise  on  this  point, 
and  in  particular  have  arisen  in  cases  where  public  companies 
entering  into  contracts  for  the  carriage  or  custody  of  goods  have 
sought  to  limit  their  liability  by  special  conditions  printed  on  a 
ticket  delivered  to  the  passenger  or  depositor  at  the  tune  of 
making  the  contract.  The  tendency  of  the  earlier  cases  on  tho 
subject  is  to  hold  that  (apart  from  the  statutory  restrictions  of 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854,  which  do  not  apply  to 
contracts  with  steamship  companies,  nor  to  contracts  with  rail- 
way companies  for  the  mere  custody  as  distinguished  from  the 
carriage  of  goods)  such  conditions  are  binding.  A  strong 
opposite  tendency  is  shown  in  Henderson  v.  Stevenson  (c), 
where  the  House  of  Lords  decided  that  in  the  case  of  a  passenger 
travelling  by  sea  with  his  luggage  an  indorsement  stating  that 
the  shipowners  will  not  be  liable  for  loss  does  not  prevent  him 
from  recovering  for  loss  caused  by  their  negligence,  imless  it 
appears  either  that  he  knew  and  assented  to  the  special  terms, 
or  at  any  rate  that  ho  knew  there  were  some  special  terms  and 

(a)   See  notes  to  Lampfeigh    v.  dicta  (pp.  477,  479)  go  farther,  and 

BraithwaiUf  1  Sm.  L.  0.  and  Othome  mggest   that  the  contract  is  com- 

V.  Boffera,  1  Wms.  Saund.  857.  plete  before  the  ticket  is  delivered 

(6)  Warner  v.  WiUingtonj  3  Brew.  at  all,  so  tliat  some  other  communi- 

528,  533.  cation  of  the  special  terms  wonld 

(c)  L.  R.  2  Sc.  ft  D.  470.    Lord  have  to  be  shown. 
Chelmsford's  and  Lord  Uatherloy's 
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was  content  to  accept  them  without  examination.  Since  this 
there  have  been  two  reported  cases  arising  out  of  the  deposit  of 
goods  at  a  railway  company's  cloak-room  in  exchange  for  a 
ticket,  on  which  were  indorsed  conditions  limiting  the  amount 
of  the  company's  liability  (a).  The  result,  as  it  stands  at  present, 
appears  to  be  that  it  is  a  question  of  fact  in  each  case  whether 
the  notice  given  by  the  company  was  reasonably  sufficient  to 
inform  the  depositor  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract  ihat 
the  company  intended  to  contract  only  on  special  terms.  A  per- 
son who,  knowing  (or  having  reasonable  means  of  knowing  1)  (b) 
this,  enters  into  the  contract,  is  then  deemed  to  assent  to  the 
special  terms  ;  but  tliis,  again,  is  probably  subject  to  an  implied 
condition  tliat  the  terms  are  relevant  and  reasonable.  The  whole 
subject,  however,  still  remains  by  no  means  free  from  unccr- 
taintv. 

AVe  now  give  the  remaining  sections  of  the  Indian  Contract  Further 
Act  as  to  Proposal  and  Acceptance : —  of^I^S^ 

"  7.  In  order  to  convert  a  proposal  into  a  promise,  the  acceptance  must  ^°*  ^Y* 
(!)  be  absolute  and  unqualified  [of  this  we  have  already  spoken] ;  S^^^cept- 
(2)  be  expressed  in  some  usual  and  reasoDable  manner,  unless  the  ^<^* 
proposal  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  accepted.  If  the 
]>ropo6al  prescribes  a  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  accepted,  and  the 
acceptance  is  not  made  in  such  manner,  the  proposer  may,  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  tiie  acceptance  is  communicated  to  him,  insist 
that  his  proposal  shall  be  accepted  in  the  prescribed  manner,  and 
not  otherwise  ;  but  if  he  foils  to  do  so,  he  accepts  the  acceptance. 
[Cp.  the  late  case  of  LecUher-Cloth  Co,  v.  Hieronimui  (c).  There  goods 
were  ordered  to  be  sent  by  an  unusual  route  for  a  special  reason ;  this 
reason  ceased  to  exist  before  the  order  could  be  executed,  and  the 
goods  were  sent  by  the  usual  route  :  the  Court  held  that  this,  being 
aoquiesced  in  by  the  buyer,  was  a  sufficient  performaoce  of  the  originid 
contract,  and  not  of  a  substituted  contract ;  and  therefore  no  special 
memorandum  of  such  allied  substituted  contract  was  required  to 
satLsfy  the  Statute  of  Fmuds  ((/)]. 


(a)  Harru  v.  O,  W,  J?.  Co,  1  Q. 
B.  D.  515,  Packer  v.  8.  E.  A  Cb., 
Oahea  V.  S,  E.  R.  Co,,  2  C.  P.  D. 
416,  revg.  in  Parker* t  case  the  iudg- 
ment  of  the  C.  P.  Div.  1  C.  P.  D. 
618. 

(6)  It  seems  very  difficult  to 
maintain  this  on  principle.  Actual 
knowledge  may  of  course  be  inferred 
as  a  fact  from  reasonable  means  of 


knowledge. 

(c)  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  140. 

{d)  See  farther,  as  to  the  differ- 
enoe  between  a  substituted  agree- 
ment  and  substituted  performance, 
SamUrmm  v.  Orave$,  L.  R.,  10  Ex. 
234,  Hickman  v.  Ilaynes,  L.  R.  10 
C.  P.  598 ;  PUcint  v.  Vownina,  1 
C.  P.  D.  220.  ''' 
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"  8.  Perfonnance  of  the  conditions  of  a  proposal,  or  the  acceptance 
of  any  consideration  for  a  reciprocal  promise  which  may  be  offered 
with  a  proposal,  is  an  acceptance  of  the  proposal. 

'^  9.  In  so  far  as  the  proposal  or  acceptance  of  any  promise  is  made 
in  words,  the  promise  is  said  to  be  express.  In  so  far  as  such  pro- 
posal or  acceptance  is  made  otherwise  than  in  words,  the  promise  is 
said  to  be  implied.'' 

The  performance,  Ac,  in  s.  8,  must  of  course,  like  an  accept- 
ance in  any  other  manner  or  form,  be  communicated  to  the 
proposer.  Subject  to  this  caution,  these  sections  are  believed  to 
represent  English  law  with  sufficient  exactness  to  need  no 
further  comment 

German  Finally,  ii)  may  be  of  some  interest  to  compare  with  tlio 

dalCode    English  and  Anglo-Indian  law  the  provisions  of  the  German 

on  forma-   Commercial  Code  as  to  the  formation  of  contracts  : 
tion  of 

''318.  When  a  commercial  contract  is  proposed  between  parties 
present  at  the  same  time,  the  acceptance  mast  be  immediate  ;  other- 
wise the  proposer  is  no  longer  bound  to  his  proposal,  t 

319.  When  a  proposal  is  on  foot  between  parties  at  a  distance,  the 
proposer  remains  bound  imtil  the  time  at  which  he  may  fairly  expect 
an  answer  to  reach  him,  if  despatched  in  ordinary  course  and  in  due 
time.t  In  estimating  this  time  he  may  assume  that  his  proposal  was 
duly  received  [surely  not  if,  as  in  Adams  v.  Lindsell  (a),  it  was 
delayed  by  his  own  negligence  ?] 

In  the  event  of  an  acceptance  despatched  in  due  time  not  arriving 
till  after  such  time  as  aforesaid,  no  contract  is  concluded,  if  the  pro- 
poser has  given  notice  of  revocation  in  the  meantime,  or  gives  it 
forthwith  {ohne  Verzug)  on  receiving  the  acceptance." 

[The  clauses  marked  f  seem  only  to  say,  in  a  rather  elaborate  way, 
that  a  proposal  is  revoked  by  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time  without 
acceptance  ;  s.  319,  however,  tacitly  involves  the  important  proposi- 
tion that  an  answer  which  never  arrives,  whether  sent  by  post  or 
otherwise,  cannot  conclude  a  contract] 

320.  When  the  revocation  of  a  proposal  reaches  the  other  party 
before  or  at  the  same  time  with  the  proposal  itself,  the  proposal  is 
deemed  nuU  and  void  (utfur  nicht  geschehen  zu  erackten). 

In  like  manner  the  acceptance  is  deemed  null  and  void  if  the  revo- 
cation has  been  communicated  to  the  proposer  before  the  acceptance, 
or  at  the  same  time  with  it. 

{a)  1  B.  &  Aid.  681,  p.  13  mp. 
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321.  Where  an  agreement  has  been  concluded  between  partieB  at 
a  difi^nce,  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  is  to  be  dated  from  the 
time  at  which  the  communication  of  the  acceptance  was  delivered  for 
despatch  [sc.  out  of  the  acceptor's  control  ?]  (in  weUh&ni  die  Erkld- 
rung  der  Annahme  Bekufs  der  Abacndung  abffegeben  ist). 

322.  An  acceptance  subject  to  conditions  or  reservations  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  refusal  coupled  with  a  new  proposaL*' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CAPACITY     OF     PAETIES. 

Part  L — ^Op  Natural  Persons, 

I.  Infants. 

Infants—  The  oxceptions  to  the  capacity  of  natural  persona  to  bind  them- 
to  V^d*^  selves  by  contract  are  infancy,  coverture,  and  insanity.  Of  these 
themselves  in  order. 

JJ^°"q^^  An  infant,  i.e.,  a  person  less  than  twenty-one  years  old  (Co. 
neral  state-  Lit.  171  6),  is  not  absolutely  incapable  of  binding  himself,  but 
Sr\aw  ^»  generally  speaking,  incapable  of  absolutely  binding  himself 
by  contract  (a).  His  acts  and  contracts  are  voidable  at  his 
option,  subject  to  certain  statutory  and  other  exceptions,  which 
are  partly  definite,  partly  not  definable  in  terms  but  capable  of 
reasonable  definition  in  practice,  and  partly  both  indefinite  and 
doubtful.  The  following  seems  the  nearest  approach  to  a  state- 
ment in  general  terms  that  can  safely  be  made. 

By  the  common  law  a  contract  made  by  an  infant  is  generally 
voidable  at  the  infant's  option,  such  option  to  be  exercised 
cither  before  (b)  hia  attaining  his  majority  or  in  a  reasonable 
time  afterwards. 

Where  the  obligation  is  incident  to  an  interest  (or  at  all  events 
to  a  beneficial  interest)  in  property,  it  cannot  be  avoided  while 
such  interest  is  retained. 
Exceptions — 
A.     Void  agreements. 

By  the  Infants'  Relief  Act,  1874,  loans  of  money  to  infants, 
contracts  for  the  sale  to  them  of  goods  other  than  necessaries, 

(a)  Stated  in  this  form  by  Hayes,  (&)  As  to  this  see  p.  42. 

J.,  14  Ir.  C.  L.  R.,  at  p.  35^. 
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and  accounts  stated  with  them  are  absolutely  void  :  and  no 
action  can  be  brought  on  a  ratification  of  any  contract  made 
during  infancy. 

(When  the  agreement  of  an  infant  is  such  that  it  cannot  bo 
for  his  benefit,  it  is  said  to  be  absolutely  void  at  common  law ; 
but  this  distinction  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  if  not  altogether 
exploded  by  modem  authorities.) 

B.     Valid  contracts. 

An  infant's  contract  is  valid  if  it  appears  to  the  Court  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  infant,  and  in  particular  if  it  is  for  necessaries. 

ExplanaiioYh. — "Necessaries"  include  all  such  goods,  com- 
modities, and  services  as  are  reasonably  necessaiy  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  a  person  in  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  life 
of  the  contracting  party. 

Moreover  in  certain  cases  infants  are  enabled  to  make  binding 
contracts  by  custom  or  statute. 

An  infant  is  not  liable  for  a  wrong  arising  out  of  or  immedi- 
ately connected  with  his  contract,  such  as  a  fraudulent  represen- 
tation at  the  time  of  making  the  contract  that  he  is  of  full  age. 
But  an  infant  who  has  represented  himself  as  of  full  ago  is  in  a 
Court  of  Equity  bound  by  payments  made  and  acts  done  at  his 
request  and  on  the  faith  of  such  representations,  and  is  liable  to 
restore  any  advantage  he  has  obtained  by  such  representations 
to  the  person  from  whom  he  has  obtained  it. 

We  proceed  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
subject,  and 

1.  Of  the  contracts  of  infants  in  general  at  common  law,  and  Of  mf ants' 
as  afiected  by  the  Act  of  1874.     It  will  be  convenient  to  depart  ji^ggneral : 
somewhat  from  the  order  of  the  foregoing  general  statement  for  and  as  to 
the  purpose  of  considering  this  whole  subject  together.     It  is  d^^ction 
commonly  said  that  an  agreement  made  by  an  infant,  if  such  that  some 
that  it  cannot  be  for  his  benefit,  is  not  merely  voidable,  but  ^^  °  ^ 
absolutely  void  ;  though  in  general  his  contracts  are  only  void- 
able at  his  option  (a).     This  distinction,  it  is  submitted,  is  in 
itself  unreasonable,  and  is  supported  by  little  or  no  real  authority, 

(a)  Another  distinction  is  made  3  Burr.  1805  ;  2  Dr.  &  W.  340.  But 

as  to  deeds  taking  comidete  effect  this  ia  of  little  practical  importance, 

bydeliveiyorotherwise.^Jlee^epp.  and   not  material   to  the   present 

Taochst.  288  \  Ck>.  Lit:*51  ft,  note ;  subject 
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while  thero  is  considerable  authority  against  it.  The  unreason- 
ableness of  it  seems  hardly  to  need  any  demonstration.  The 
object  of  the  law,  which  is  the  protection  of  the  infant,  is  amply 
secured  by  not  allowing  the  contract  to  be  enforced  against  him 
during  his  infency,  and  lea^dng  it  in  his  option  to  affirm  or 
repudiate  it  at  his  full  ago  (a).  Moreover  the  distinction  is 
arbitrary  and  doubtful,  for  it  must  always  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  a  particular  contract  cannot  possibly  be  beneficial  to  the 
party.  As  for  the  authorities,  the  word  void  is  no  doubt  fre- 
quently iised  :  but  then  it  is  likewise  to  be  found  in  cases  where 
it  is  quite  settled  that  the  contract  is  in  truth  only  voidable.  And 
as  applied  to  other  subject-matters  it  has  been  held  to  mean  only 
voidnble  in  formal  instruments  (6)  and  even  in  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment (c).  The  fact  is  (as  was  justly  remarked  in  the  argument 
of  a  modem  case  we  shall  presently  cite)  that  there  is  "  a  con- 
stant confusion  in  the  books,"  and  sometimes  even  in  recent 
books,  "  between  void  and  voidable  "  (rf),  so  that  the  language 
of  text-writers,  of  judges,  and  even  of  the  legislature,  is  no  safe 
guide  apart  from  actual  decisions. 

Examina-       But  when  we  look  at  the  decisions  they  appear  to  establish  in 

tZtu^r  *l^«  '^  •^"^  ^^  ^^^'^^^  °^y  that  the  contract  cannot  be  en- 
astobonds.  forced  against  the  infant,  or  some  other  collateral  point  equally 
consistent  with  its  being  only  voidable,  except  when  they  show 
distinctly  that  the  contract  is  voidable  and  not  void.  Thus  an 
infant's  bond  with  a  penalty  and  conditioned  for  the  payment  of 
interest  has  been  supposed  to  be  wholly  void ;  but  nothing  more 
is  decided  than  that  being  under  seal  it  cannot  be  ratified  save 
by  an  act  of  at  least  equal  solemnity  with  the  original  instru- 
ment :  in  the  case  referred  to  one  judge  (Bayley,  J.)  rested  his 
judgment  simply  on  the  law  stated  by  Coke,  who  only  says  that 
an  infant's  bond  with  a  penalty,  even  if  given  for  necessaries, 
shall  not  bind  him  (e).  A  stronger  case  is  Thornton  v.  Illing- 
woHh  (/ ),  where  the  judges  said  in  terms  that  an  infant's  con- 

(a)  We  are  now  speaking  only  of  {d)  Fetersdorff,  org,  11  M.  &  W. 

the  common  law.  261. 

(6)  Lincoln  ColUge's  ca.  3  Co.  Kep.  (e)  Bat/Us   v.  JHndey^  3   M.  & 

596/  Doe  d.  Bryan  v.  BancJa,  4  B.  S.  477  ;  Co.  Lit  172  a.    The  case 

&  Aid.  401 ;    Malins  t.  Freeman^  is  not  accepted  without  question  in 

4  Bing.  N.  C.  395.  America :  Paraona  on  Contracts,  269 

(c)  See    Oovemon  of  Magdalen  n.  (Ist  od.). 
Ilonpital  V.  KnoUd,  5  Oh.!).  175.  (/)  2  B.  &  C.  821. 
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tract  to  buy  goods  for  the  purposes  of  trade  is  absolutely  void,  Purchase 
not  voidable  only  :  but  all  that  had  to  be  decided  was  that  a  ^i^^^ 
ratidcation  after  action  hroug/U  was  no  answer  to  the  defence  of 
infancy ;  and  the  dicta,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Benjamin,  are  in- 
consistent with  a  former  case  of  higher  authority  (but  wliich 
seems  not  to  have  been  cited)  where  an  infant  was  allowed  to 
sue  on  a  trading  contract  for  the  purchase  of  chattels,  the  only 
special  circumstance  being  that  he  had  already  paid  part  of  tlie 
price,  so  that  it  was  clearly  for  his  benefit  that  he  should  bo 
able  to  enforce  the  contract :  on  this  ground  the  decision  was 
put  in  the  Coiurt  of  K.B.  by  Lord  EUenborough,  but  the  broader 
opinion  was  expressed  by  Dampier,  J.,  that  the  other  party 
could  in  no  case  avoid  the  contract,  and  that  the  contracts  of 
infants  are  as  to  their  validity  of  two  kinds  only,  those  which  are 
clearly  for  the  infant's  benefit  and  therefore  bind  him,  and  those 
which  are  not  so  and  are  voidable  at  his  option.     The  Court  of 
Exchequer  Chamber  affirmed  the  judgment  without  calling  on 
counsel  to  support  it,  holding  that  "  the  general  law  is  that  the 
contract  of  an  infant  may  be  avoided  or  not  at  his  own  option," 
and  that  this  case  was  no  exception  (a).     In  a  much  later  case  Contract 
the  following  opinion-^was  given  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  ®^  service, 
on  the  conviction  of  a  servant  for  unlawfully  absenting  himself 
from  his  master's  employment : — 

**  Among  many  objections  one  appears  to  us  clearly  fatal.  He  was 
an  in£uit  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  agreement,  which  authorizes 
the  master  to  stop  his  wages  when  the  steum  engine  is  stopped 
working  for  any  cause.  An  agreement  to  serve  for  wages  may  be  for 
the  infant's  benefit  (h)  ;  bnt  an  agreement  which  compels  him  tu 
serve  at  all  times  during  the  term  but  leaves  the  master  free  to  stop 
his  work  and  his  wages  whenever  he  chooses  to  do  so  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  beneficial  to  the  servant.  It  is  inequitable  and  wholly 
void.    The  conviction  must  be  quashed  "  (c). 

But  this  decided  only  that  the  agreement  was  not  enforceable 
against  the  infant.  The  Court  cannot  have  meant  to  say  that 
if  the  master  had  arbitrarily  refused  to  pay  wages  for  the  work 

(a)  Benjamin  on  Sale,  28  ;   War-  erents  :  Wood  v,  Fentoickf  10  M.  & 

Kick  V.  Bruce,  2  M.  &  S.  205,  in  Ex.  W.  195. 
Ch.  6  Taunt  118.  (c)  Bcg.y,  Lwd,  12  Q.  B.  767, 17 

(6)  It  aeems  that  prima /actV  it  is  L.  J.  M.  C.  181,  where  the  head 

BO,  even  if  it  contains  danses  im-  note  rightly  says  "  void  against  the 

peeing  penalties,    &c.,    in    certain  infant.'^ 
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actually  dono  tho  infant  could  not  have  sued  him  on  the  agree- 
Leases.  ment.  Again,  it  is  said  that  a  lease  made  by  an  infant,  without 
reservation  of  any  rent  (or  even  not  reserving  the  best  rent),  is 
absolutely  void.  But  this  opinion  is  strongly  disputed  in  Bacon's 
Abridgment,  and  also  disapproved  by  Lord  Mansfield,  whose 
judgment  Lord  St.  Leonards  has  adopted  as  good  law,  though 
the  actual  decision  was  not  on  this  particular  point  in  either 
case  (a).  And  in  a  modern  Irish  case  (6)  it  has  been  expressly 
decided  that  at  all  events  a  lease  made  by  an  infant  reserving  a 
substantial  rent,  whether  the  best  rent  or  not,  is  not  void  but 
voidable ;  and  further  that  it  is  not  well  avoided  by  the  infant 
granting  another  lease  of  the  same  property  to  another  person 
after  attaining  his  full  age.  The  Court  inclined  to  think  that 
some  act  of  notoriety  by  the  lessor  would  be  required,  such  as 
entering,  bringing  ejectment,  or  demanding  possession ;  however 
there  was  another  reason,  namely,  that  the  second  lease  might  be 
construed  as  only  creating  a  future  interest  to  take  effect  on  tho 
determination  of  the  first.  With  regard  to  the  first  reason  it 
seems  to  have  been  thought  not  immaterial  that  a  freehold  estate 
(for  the  life  of  the  lessor  or  twenty-one  years)  had  passed  by  tho 
original  lease.  There  is  good  English  authority  for  the  propo- 
sition that  if  a  lease  made  by  an  infant  is  beneficial  to  him  he 
Sale,  &c.,  cannot  avoid  it  at  all  (c).  It  appears  to  be  agreed  that  the  sale, 
of  land  purchase  (d),  or  exchange  (e)  of  land  by  an  infant  is  both  as  to 
the  contract  and  as  to  the  conveyance  only  voidable  at  his 
option. 


Partner- 
ship and 
sharehold- 
ing. 


Again,  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  infant  may  be  a  partner  or 
shareholder  (though  in  the  latter  case  the  company  may  refuse 
to  accept  him)  (/) ;  and  though  he  cannot  be  made  liable  for 
j^artnership  debts  during  his  infancy,  he  is  bound  by  the  partner* 
ship  accounts  as  between  himself  and  his  partners  and  cannot 


(a)  Bac.  Ab.  4.  861  ;  Zouch  v. 
Parsons^  3  Burr.  1794  (where  the 
decision  was  that  the  reconveyance 
of  a  mortgagee's  infant  heir,  tho 
mortgage  being  properly  paid  off, 
could  not  be  avoided  by  his  entry 
before  full  age)  :  Allen  v.  AU€n,  2 
Dr.  &  W.  307,  340. 

(6)  Slatw  V.  Brady,  14  Ir.  C.  L. 
61. 

(r)  MaiUlon  v.  ]yhilc,  2  T.  Vu  159. 


{d)  Co.  Lit  2  hy  Bac.  Ab.  Infancy 
I.  8,  (4,  860) ;  Dart  V.  &  P.  (5th 
ed.)  25. 

(c)  Co.  Lit.  51  6. 

( / )  But  the  company  cannot  dis- 
pute the  validity  of  a  transfer  to  an 
infant  after  the  infant  has  trans- 
ferred over  to  a  person  sui  juris ; 
GoocICa  ca.  8  Ch.  266.  And  see 
Lindley,  2.  1389; 
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claim  to  share  profits  without  contributing  to  losses.  And  if  on 
coming  of  age  he  does  not  expressly  disaffirm  the  partnership 
lie  is  considered  to  affirm  it,  or  at  any  rate  to  hold  himself  out 
as  a  partner,  and  is  thereby  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  firm 
contracted  since  his  majority  (a). 

The  liability  of  an  infant  shareholder  who  does  not  repudiate 
his  shares  to  pay  caUs  on  them  rests,  as  far  as  existing  au- 
thorities go,  on  a  somewhat  different  form  of  the  same  principle 
(of  which  afterwards).  As  to  contribution  in  the  winding  up  of 
a  company,  Mr.  Justice  Lindley  (2.  1388)  "is  not  aware  of  any 
case  in  which  an  infant  has  been  put  on  the  list  of  contributories. 
Upon  principle,  however,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason 
why  he  should  not,  if  it  be  for  his  benefit ;  and  this,  if  there 
are  surplus  assets,  might  be  the  case."  Otherwise  he  cannot  be 
deprired  of  his  right  to  repudiate  the  shares,  unless  perhaps  by 
fraud ;  but  in  any  case  if  he  "  does  not  repudiate  his  shares, 
either  while  he  is  an  infant  or  within  a  reasonable  time  after  he 
attains  twenty-one,  he  will  be  a  contributory,"  and  still  more  so 
if  after  that  time  he  does  anything  showing  an  election  to  keep 
the  shares.  On  the  whole  it  is  clear  on  the  authorities  (notwith- 
standing a  few  expressions  to  the  contrary),  that  both  the  transfer 
of  ahares  to  an  infant  and  the  obligations  incident  to  his  holding 
the  shares  are  not  roid  but  only  voidable  (5). 

Marriage  is  on  a  different  footing  from  ordinary  contracts  (c),  Marriage, 
and  it  is  hardly  needful  to  say  in  this  place  that  the  possibility 
of  a  minor  contracting  a  valid  marriage  has  never  been  doubted 
in  any  of  our  Courts.  Even  if  either  or  both  of  the  parties  be 
under  the  age  of  consent  (fourteen  for  the  man,  twelve  for  the 
woman)  the  marriage  is  not  absolutely  void,  but  remains  good 
if  when  they  are  both  of  the  age  of  consent  they  agree  to  it  (d). 
But  the  Marriage  Act,  4  Geo.  4,  c.  76  (ss.  8,  22),  makes  it  very 
difficult,  though  not  impossible,  for  a  minor  to  contract  a  valid 
marriage  without  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  (a). 


(a)  Lindley,  1.  S2-S4 ;  Goode  v. 
Harriton,  5  B.  &  Aid.  147. 

(i)  Lumtdtn'B  ca.  4  CIl  81  ; 
GcodCi  ca.  8  Ch.  266  :  cp.  p.  46, 

(c)  Continental  writers  have  wasted 
tnach  ingennitj  in  debating  with 
which  dM  of  contracts  it  should  be 


reckoned.  Sav.  Syst.  §  141  (8.  817) ; 
Ortolan  on  Inst  2. 10. 

(cQ  Bacon  Abr.  4.  836. 

(e)  In  most  continental  countries 
the  earliest  age  of  legal  marriage 
is  fixed  :  in  France  it  is  18  for  the 
man,  15  for  the  woman,  and  con- 
sent of  parents  or  lineal  ancestors 
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PromiscB        As  to  promises  to  marry  and  marriage  settlements,  it  has  long 
wdmax-    ^^^'^"  familiar  law  that  just  as  in  the  case  of  his  other  void- 
riageset-    able  contmcts  an  infant  may  sue  for  a  breach  of  promise  of 
tiements.    marriage,  though  not  liable  to  be  sued  (a).    An  infant's  mairiage 
Hcttlement  is  not  binding  on  the  infant  unless  made  under  the 
statute  (see  ^^o^rf,  i\  52),  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  lias  no 
power  to  make  it  binding  in  the  case  of  a  ward  (b).     A  settle- 
ment of  a  feniJilc  infant's  general  personal  property,  the  intended 
husband  being  of  full  age  and  a  party,  can  indeed  be  enforced, 
but  as  the  contract  not  of  the  wife  but  of  the  husband;  the  wife's 
l)cr80ual  property  passing  to  him  by  the  marriage  he  is  bound  to 
deal  with  it  according  to  liis  contract  (r).     However,  in  any  case 
the  settlement  is  not  void  but  only  voidable;  it  may  Ix)  confirmed 
by  tlio  subsequent  conduct  of  the  party  when  of  full  age  and  sui 
Negotiable y/'/v>  (d).     Again  an  infant's  contract  on  a  bill  of  exchange  or 
instni-        promissory  note  was  once  supposed  to  be  wholly  void,  but  is 
Aoootmtfi    ^^^^  treated  as  only  voidable  (e),     Tlie  same  holds  of  an  account 
stated,  and  stated ;   and  here  the  decisive   case   is   a  strong  authority  in 
the  rourfc   favour  of  the  general  contention  that  a  contract  is  not  in  any 

of  Ex-        case  absolutely  void  by  reason   of  the  party's  infancy.     The 
chequer  on  ^       .       . , 
t^A^«T»«r*i  Court  said  : — 

^'  The  aigument  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  was  that  an  account 
stated  by  an  infant  is  not  merely  voidable  but  actually  void,  so  that 
no  subsequent  ratificatiou  can  make  it  of  any  avail.  But  we  can  see 
no  sound  or  reasonable  distinction  in  this  respect  between  the  lia- 
bility of  an  infant  on  an  account  stated  and  his  liability  for  goods 
sold  and  delivered  or  07*  ajiyo^A^r  cow /rac^  .  .  .  The  general  doctrine 
is  that  a  party  may  after  he  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ratify 
and  so  make  himself  liable  on  contracts  made  during  infancy.  We 
think  that  on  principle  unopposed  by  authority  this  may  be  done  on 
a  contract  arising  on  an  account  stated  as  well  as  on  any  oth-er 
contract^*  (/). 


the  general 
question. 


is  required  up  to  the  ages  of  25  and 
21  respectively.  (Code  Civ.  144, 
sqq.)  But  this  consent  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  various  ways  by 
matter  subsequent  or  lapse  of  time : 
see  art.  1 82, 1 83, 185.  The  marriage 
law  of  other  states  (except  some 
where  the  canon  law  still  prevails) 
appears  to  differ  little  on  the  average 
from  the  law  of  France  on  this 
matter  of  age. 

(a)  Bacon,  Abr.  Infancy  and  Age, 


I.  4  (4.  870).  Per  Lord  EUen- 
borough,  Wantick  v,  Bruce,  2  M.  &  S. 
205. 

(b)  Field  v.  Moore,  7  D.  M.  G. 
691,  710. 

(c)  Davidson  Conv.  3,  pt.  2.  728» 
{d)  Da  vies  v.  Davies,  9  Eq.  468. 
(e)  Byles  on  Bills,  59  (10th  ed.) ; 

undisputed  in  Harris  v.  Wall,  1  Ex. 
122. 

(/)  WiUianut  v.  Moor,  11 M.  &  W. 
256,  264,  266, 12  L.  J.  Ex.  253. 
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This  may  be  claimed,  we  think,  as  a  very  strong  modem 
judicial  opinion,  and  so  far  as  we  know  it  remains  uncontradicted 
by  any  equal  authority  of  later  dat<5,     ^or  is  the  sanction  of  Text-wri- 
approved  text-writers  wanting  for  the  same  view.     Mr.  Leake  American 
takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  current  doctrine  of  the  books ;  authori- 
and  a  learned  American  writer  says  it  has  been  declared  in 
American  Courts  to  be  "unsatisfactory,  liable  to  many  excep- »ion:  no 
tionsy  and  difficult  of  safe  application,'*  and  himself  takes  it  for  f®^"  ^^^ 
the  better  opinion  that  contracts  made  by  infants  are  not  in  any  any  con- 
case  on  that  account  absolutely  void  (a).     It  sliould  be  men-  ^^^^ 
tioned,  however,  that  a  more  recent  author  adheres  to  the  old  void  &t 
division  of  them  into  three  classes  as  binding,  void,  and  void-  ^'  ^' 
able,  and  cites  a  late  judgment  in  Maine  where  it  is  very  clearly 
expressed  (&).     It  seems,  therefore,  that  there  does  not  exist  that 
consensus  of  American  authority  which  on  an  unsettled  question 
of  pure  common  law  might  be  of  considerable  value  to  us  if  it 
existed.      Wo  have  seen  however  that   in   several  important 
classes  of  cases  (including  some  that  were  formerly  supposed  ex- 
ceptional) an  infant's  contract  is  certainly  not  void ;  and  we 
have  also  seen  that  there  is.  not  any  clear  authority  for  holding 
that  in  any  case  it  is  in  fact  void.     And  it  is  perhaps  not  neces- 
sary to  seek  or  offer  any  further  justification  for  refusing  to 
admit  an  ill-defined  and  inconvenient  class  of  exceptions,  of 
which  no  positive  instance  can  be  found. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  rule  that  an  infant  may  enforce  Infant 
his  voidable  contracts  against  the  other  party  during  his  infancy,  ^^^^    . 
or  rather  there  is  one  way  in  which  he  cannot  enforce  them,  fie  perfor* 
SiXKsific  performance  is  not  allowed  at  the  suit  of  an  infant,  ™*°^* 
because    the    remedy   is    not  mutual,    the  infant    not    being 
lx)und  (c). 

An  infant  may  avoid  his  voidable  contracts  (with  practicaUy  At  what 
few  or  no  exceptions)  either  before  or  within  a  reasonable  time  may  avoid 


{a)  Parsons  oH  Contracts  (1st  ed.), 
244,  aiid  see  note  ib.  It  appears  that 
the  misleading  confusion  of  void  and 
1-oidMt  occurs  in  American  no  less 
than  in  English  reports  :  see  p.  275, 
note. 

{b)  Billiard  on  Contracts,  2,  129. 
The  learned  judge,  however,  sdldws 
only  contracts  for  necessaries  to  be 


binding,  which  on  the  English 
authorities  is  certainly  too  narrow, 
and  swells  the  class  of  void  contracts 
by  instances  of  acts  that  are  not 
properly  contracts  at  all.  Mr.  W. 
W.  Story  (On  Contracts,  §  101,  sqq.) 
aX'io  adopts  the  threefold  division, 
(c)  Flight  V.  BoU<md,  4  Ruas.  298. 
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his  con-      after  Coming  of  age  :  the  rule  is  that  "  matters  infaii  [t.e,  not  of 
record]  he  shall  avoid  either  within  age  or  at  fidl  age,"  but 
matters  of  record  only  within  age  (Co.  Lit.  380  h)  (a).     How- 
ever, where  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of  it,  an  infant's  affir- 
mation or  repudiation  of  his  contract  while  he  is  still  a  minor  is 
treated  as  only  provisional ;  he  cannot  deprive  himself  of  the 
right  to  elect  at  full  age,  and  only  then  can  his  election  be  con- 
clusively determined  (&).     There  is  no  express  authority  for  the 
saving  words  we  have  introduced  into  this  proposition,  but  they 
are  obviously  required ;  in  the  case  of  an  infant  shareholder,  for 
instance,  the  unqualified  application  of  it  might  make  it  im- 
possible for  anybody  to  deal  with  the  shares  until  he  came  of 
age.     Indeed  there  is  no  lack  of  authority  to  show  that  here  as 
in  other  cases,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  third  persons  are  con- 
cerned, and  to  some  extent  also  as  regards  acts  done  by  the 
parties  themselves  on  the  faith  of  the  contract,  voidable  means 
Money       not  invalid  until  ratified,  but  valid  until  rescinded  (c).     If  an 
P**4  ,^^'  infant  pays  a  sum  of  money  imder  a  contract,  in  consideration  of 
contract,     which  the  contract  is  wholly  or  partly  performed  by  the  other 
when  not    party,  he  can  acquire  no  right  to  recover  the  money  back  by 
able,  rescinding  the  contract  when  he  comes  of  age.      Such  is  the 

case  of  a  premium  paid  for  a  lease  (<£),  or  of  the  price  of  goods 
(not  being  necessaries)  sold  and .  delivered  to  an  infant  and  paid 
for  by  him :  and  so  if  an  infant  enters  into  a  partnership  and  pays 
a  premium,  he  cannot  either  before  or  after  his  full  age  recover 
it  back,  nor  therefore  prove  for  it  in  the  bankruptcy  of  his 
partners  (e). 

Infants*  We  must  now  consider  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1874  (37  & 

^Uef  Act,  3g  Yi^^  ^  (52),  which  enacts  as  follows  :— 

1.  All  contracts  whether  by  specialty  or  by  simple  contract  hence- 
forth entered  into  by  infants  for  the  repayment  of  money  lent  or  to 

(o)  See  per  Parke,  B.,  Neicry  d-  It  oils,  p.  320. 

Bnnuthillen  Ry»  Co.  v.  CoomhCy  3  Ex.  {h)  L,  ct-  N,  W.  R.  v.  M*Altchatf, 

566,  18  L.  J.  Ex.  325  ;  per  Cur.  L.  supra  ;  Slator  v.  Trimble,  14  Ir.  C. 

^  N,   W.  JL  V.  M'Michacl,  5  Ex.  L.  342. 

114,  20  L.   J.  Ex.  97.    As  to  an  (c)  Per  Lord  Colonaay,  L.  E.  2 

infant  being  bound  when  he  comes  H.  L.  375. 

of  age  by  an  acknowledgment  made  (d)  Holmes  v.  Blogg,  8  Taunt  85, 

in  a  Court  of  Kecord,  see  Y.  B.  20  508,  S.  C.  Moore,  1.  466,  2.  552. 

&  21  Ed.  1,  m  the  series  of  Chro-  (c)  Ex  parte  Taylor,  8  D.  M.  G* 

nicies  and  Memorials  published  imder  254,  258. 
the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
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be  lent,  ot  for  goods  supplied  or  to  be  supplied  (other  than  contracts 
for  necessaries),  and  all  accounts  stated  with  infants,  shall  be  ab- 
solutely void :  provided  always  that  this  enactment  shall  not  invali- 
ilate  any  contract  into  which  an  infant  may  by  any  existing  or 
future  statute  or  by  the  rules  of  common  L\w  or  equity  enter,  except 
such  as  now  by  law  are  voidable. 

2.  No  action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  any  person  upon 
any  promise  made  after  full  age  to  pay  any  debt  contracted  during 
infeuicy,  or  upon  any  ratification  made  after  full  age  of  any  promise 
or  contract  made  during  infancy,  whether  there  shall  or  shall  not  be 
any  new  consideration  for  such  promise  or  ratification  after  full  age. 

a  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Infemts*  Relief  Act)  1874. 

The  2nd  section  supersedes  the  5th  section  of  Lord  Tenter-  Katifica- 
den's  Act  (9  Geo.  4,  c.  14)  (a),  by  which  no  ratification  of  a  o^^tjiv© 
contract  malle  during  infancy  could  be  sued  upon  unless  in  for  some 
writing  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged.     The  now  enact-  P'^'P*'"®^ 
ment  forbids  an  action  to  be  brought  at  all  on  any  such  promise 
or  ratification,  and  it  applies  to  a  ratification  since  the  Act  of  a 
promise  made  in  infancy  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  (b). 
It  probably  also  prevents  the  ratification  from  being  available 
by  way  of  set-off  (e).     This,  however,  is  a  different  thing  from 
depriving  the  ratification  of  all  effect.     For  it  may  have  other 
effects  than  giving  a  right  of  action  or  set-off,  and  these  are  not 
touched.     While  the  matter  was  governed  by  Lord  Tenterdon's 
Act  there  were  many  cases  where  a  contract  made  during  infancy 
might   bo   adopted  or  confirmed   ^vithout   any  ratification  in 
writing  so  as  to  produce  important  results.     Thus  in  the  case  of 
a  marriage  settlement  the  married  persons  are  bound  not  so  much 
by  liability  to  be  sued  (though  in  some  cases  and  for  some  pur- 
poses the  husband's  covenants  are  of  importance)  as  by  inability 
to  interfere  with  the  disposition  of  the  property  once  made  and 
the  execution  of  the  trusts  once  constituted :   and  so  far  as 
concerns  this  an  infant's  marriage  settlement  may,  as  we  have 
seen,  be  sufficiently  confirmed  by  his  or  her  conduct  after  full 
age  (d).      Again  an  infant  partner  who  does  not  avoid  the 
partnership    at  his  full  age   is,  as  between  himself  and  his 
partners,  completely  bound  by  the  terms  on  which  he  entered 

(a)  Since  expressly  repealed  by  (c)  Rawley  v.  RawUy  (C.  A)  1  Q. 
the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act,  1 875,      B.  D.  460. 

38  k.  89  Vict  c.  ^Q.  (d)  Daviea  v.  Davies,  9  Eq.  468, 

(b)  Ex  parU    KibhU,    10    Ch.      $upra  p.  40. 
873. 
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it  without  any  fonnal  latificatioii ;  and  a  Court  of  Equity  takin 
the  partnership  accounts  would,  it  is  apprehended,  apply  tlic 
same  rule  to  the  time  of  his  minority  as  to  the  time  after  liis 
full  age.  Indeed  there  would  be  no  other  rule  to  apply. 
Again  an  infant  shareholder  who  does  not  disclaim  may  after 
his  full  age,  at  any  rate,  be  made  liable  for  calls  without  any 
expres-s  ratification ;  on  the  contrary,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
him  to  show  that  he  repudiated  the  shares  within  a  reasonable 
time  (a). 

And  as  Lord  Tenterden's  Act  did  not  formerly  stand  in  the 
way  of  these  consequences  of  the  afi&rmation  or  non-repudiation 
of  an  infant's  contract^  so  the  Act  of  1874  will  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  same  or  like  consequences  in  the  future.      In 
fact  the  operation  of   the  present  Act  seems  to  be  to  reduce 
all  voidable  contracts  of   infants  ratified  at  full  age,  whether 
the  ratification  be  formal  or  not,  to  the  position  of  agreemente 
of  imperfect  obligation,  that  is,  which  cannot  be  directly  en- 
forced but  are  vidid  for  all  other  purposes.      Other  examples 
of  such  agreements  and  of  their  legal  effect  will  be  found  in 
the  chapter  specially  assigned  to  that  subject. 

SeMe^  no  A  collateral  result  of  this  enactment  will  be  that  one  who 
2^r.  has  made  a  contract  during  his  infancy  will  not  now  be  able 
xnance  for  to  obtain  specific  performance  of  it  after  his  full  age,  for  the 
party  of      same   reason  that  he   cannot  and  formerly  could   not  do  so 

any  con-      sooner  (h). 
tract  made 
during  in- 
fancy. The  proviso  about  new  consideration  was  presumably  intro- 

Effect  of     ducod  by  way  of  abundant  caution,  to  prevent  colourable  eva- 

FI^TlJ?™  sions  of  the  Act  by  the  pretence  of  a  new  contract  founded  on  a 
tonewoon-  ^  . 

Bideratiom  nominal  or  trifling  new  consideration.     Where  a  substantial 

consideration  appears  on  the  face  of  the  transaction  these  wonls 

can  hardly  be  supposed  to  impose  on  the  Court  the  duty  of 

inquiring  whether  the  apparent  consideration  is  the  whole  of  the 

Of  8. 1,       real  consideration.     In  the  first   section  the  words  concerning 

"*ruSf       *^®  purchase  of  goods  are  not  free  from  obscurity.     If  we  might 

contractu     construe  the  Act  as  if  it  said  "  ior  payme^d  for  goods  supplied," 

v°*^*  &c.,  it  would  be  clear  enough  :  but  it  is  not  so  clear  what  is  the 

(a)  See  ppi  89,  46.  P»  41,  supra, 

(6)  Plvjkt  V.  Bolland,  4  Rusb.  298, 
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precise  operation  of  an  enactment  that  contracts  "for  goods 
supplied  or  to  be  supplied/'  other  than  necessaries,  shall  bo 
void.  It  seems  to  f oUow  that  no  property  will  pass  to  the  infant 
by  the  attempted  contract  of  sale,  and  that  if  he  pays  the  price 
or  any  part  of  it  before  delivery  of  the  goods  he  may  recover  it 
back ;  as  indeed  he  might  have  done  before  the  Act,  for  the 
contract  was  voidable,  and  he  was  free  to  rescind  it  while  it  was 
yet  executory.  But  does  it  also  follow  that  if  the  goods  are 
delivered  no  property  passes,  and  that  if  they  are  paid  for  the 
money  may  be  recovered  back  1  Such  a  consequence  would  be 
most  unreasonable,  and  is  not  required  by  the  policy  of  the 
statute,  which  is  obviously  to  protect  infants  from  running  into 
debt^  and  to  discourage  tradesmen  and  others  from  giving  credit 
to  them,  not  to  deprive  them  of  all  discretion  in  making  pur- 
chases for  ready  money.  It  is  certain  that  when  a  particular 
class  of  contracts  is  simply  declared  to  be  unlawful,  this  does 
not  prevent  property  from  passing  by  an  act  competent  of  itself 
to  pass  it,  though  done  in  pursuance  or  execution  of  the  forbidden 
contract  (a).  In  this  case  also  it  seems  clear  that  the  delivery 
with  intention  to  pass  the  property  would  pass  it  apart  from  any 
question  of  contract,  and  such  authorities  as  Holmes  v.  Blogg  {h) 
and  Ex  parte  Taylor  (c),  where  the  contract  was  only  voidable 
but  was  afterwards  rescinded,  would  still  be  applicable,  so  that 
if  the  goods  had  been  accepted  the  money  could  not  be  recovered. 
On  this  more  reasonable  construction,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  Q«.  Waa 
see  what  result  is  obtained  by  the  first  section  which  is  not  ^^  ^ 
equally  well  or  better  obtained  by  the  second.  At  common  law 
the  infant  was  not  bound  by  any  of  the  contracts  specified  in 
the  first  section,  unless  he  chose  to  bind  himself  at  full  age :  by 
the  second  section  he  cannot  henceforth  so  bind  himself.  No 
more  complete  protiection  can  bo  imagined,  and  the  first  section 
appears  superfluous.  Perhaps  we  may  suppose  that  the  first 
section  was  meant  to  provide  a  popular  exposition  of  the  chief 
practical  effects  of  the  following  one. 

It  is  conceived  that  a  bond,  bill  of  exchange,  or  note  given 
by  a  man  of  full  age,  for  which  the  consideration  was  in  fact  a 
loan  of  money  or  the  supply  of  goods  not  necessaries  during 


(a)  Ayers    y.    Scmth    Auttralian  {b)  8  Taunt.  508. 

Banking  Co.,  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  548, 559.  {c)  8  D.  M.  G.  254,  p.  42,  iupra. 
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his  infancy,  would  not  be  void  under  8.  1  (a).     But  s.  2  would 

no  doubt  effectually  prevent  it  from  being  enforced,  though 

perhaps  the  words  are  not  the  most  apt  for  that  purpose. 

Liability         2.  Of  the  liability  of  infants  on  obligations  incident  to  in- 
onobliga-    ...  .  . 

tiong  ind-  terests  in  permanent  property. 

dent  to  In   an   old  case  reported  under  various  names   in  various 

ttnde^-  l>ooks  {h)y  of  which  a  sufficient  account  is  given  in  the  judg- 
dally  as  to  ment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  L.  d:  N,  W,  By.  Co,  v. 
Bhareg.  M'Michael  (c)  it  was  decided  that  an  infant  lessee  who  con- 
tinues to  occupy  till  he  comes  of  fufl  age  is  after  his  full  age 
liable  for  arrears  of  rent  incurred  during  his  infancy.  In  like 
manner  a  copyholder  who  was  admitted  during  his  minority 
and  has  not  disclaimed  is  bound  to  pay  the  fine  {d).  In  recent 
times  an  important  application  of  this  principle  has  been  made 
in  the  case  of  infant  shareholders  in  railway  companies.  An 
infant  is  not  incapable  of  being  a  shareholder,  and  as  such  ho 
is  prima  facie  liable  when  he  comes  of  age  to  be  sued  for  calls 
on  his  shares,  and  he  can  avoid  the  liability  only  by  showing 
that  he  repudiated  the  shares  either  before  attaining  his  full 
age  (c),  or  in  a  reasonable  time  afterwards  (/).  In  the  first  of 
the  series  of  cases  on  this  head  some  of  the  judges  seem  to  have 
thought  that  even  an  infant  shareholder  was  made  absolutely 
liable  by  the  general  form  of  the  enactment  in  the  Companies 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act  defining  the  liability  of  share- 
holders («7).  This  view  however  has  since  been  declared 
erroneous  and  inconsistent  with  the  established  rule  that  general 
words  in  statutes  are  not  to  be  construed  so  as  to  deprive  infants, 
hmatics,  &c.,  of  the  protection  given  to  them  by  the  common 
law.  In  this  case  the  liability,  though  statutory,  is  still  in  the 
nature  of  contract,  and  is  subject  to  the  ordinary  rules  as  to  the 
competency  of  contracting  parties.  The  true  principle  is  that  a 
railway  shareliolder  is  not  a  mere  contractor,  but  a  purchaser  of 
an  interest  in  a  subject  of  a  permanent  nature  with  certain  obli- 

(a)  Cp.  Flight  v.  Reed,  1  H.  &  C.  v.  Coomhe,  3 Ex. 565, 18 L.J.  Ex.  825. 
708,  82  L.  J.  Ex.  265.  (/)  A  plea  which  merely  alleged 

(6)  Kettle  v.  EHot^  kc.    Eolle,  Ab.  repudiation  after  full  age  was  there- 

1.  731,  K.;  Cro.  Jac.  820  ;  Brown-  fore  held  bad  in  DuhUn  <t-  Wi<iklow 

low  120  ;  2  Bukt.  69.  Ry,  Co,  v.  Bla<ik,  8  Ex.  181. 

(<•)  6  Ex.  114,  20  L.  J.  Ex.  97.  {g)  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  and  Pat- 

{d)  Evelyn  v.  Chichester,  3  Burr.  teson,  J.,  in  Cork  ds  Bandon  Ry,  Co. 

1717.  V.  Cazenovc,  10  Q.  B.  935. 

(e)  Ncicry  <fc  EnnUUdlUn  Ry.  Co. 
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gations  attached  to  it ;  and  those  obligations  lie  is  bound  to 
dischazge,  though  thej  arose  while  he  was  a  minor,  unless  he  has 
renounced  the  interest.  A  mere  absence  of  ratification  is  no 
sufficient  defence,  even  if  coupled  with  the  allegation  that  the 
«lefendant  has  derived  no  profit  from  the  shares.  For  if  the 
property  is  unprofitable  or  burdensome,  it  is  the  holder's  business 
to  disclaim  it  on  attaining  his  full  age,  if  not  before  :  and  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  he  could  exonerate  himself  even  during 
his  minority  by  showing  that  the  interest  was  not  at  the  time 
beneficial,  unless  he  actually  disclaimed  it.  It  is  submitted 
that  in  such  a  case  the  disclaimer  if  made  would  conclusively 
determine  his  interest  and  not  merely  suspend  it.  Comparing 
the  analogous  case  of  a  lease,  the  Court  ^aid — "  We  think  the 
more  reasonable  view  of  the  case  is  that  the  infant,  even  in 
the  case  of  a  lease  which  is  disadvantageous  to  him,  cannot 
protect  himself  if  ho  has  taken  possession,  and  if  he  has  not 
disclaimed,  at  all  events  unless  he  still  be  a  minor  "  (a).  In  all 
the  decided  cases  the  party  appears  to  have  been  of  full  age  at 
the  time  of  the  action  being  brought,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  (except  possibly  in  the  case  of  a  disadvantageous 
contract)  he  might  not  as  well  be  sued  during  his  minority. 

It  may  peihaps  be  doubted  whether  the  reason  on  which 
these  authorities  are  grounded  would  apply  to  the  case  of  shares 
in  a  company  not  having  any  permanent  property ;  but  it  seems 
tolerably  plain  that  if  necessary  the  general  principles  of  the  law 
of  }3artnership  would,  and  that  the  same  results  would  follow, 
except  it  may  be  as  to  suing  the  shareholder  while  still  a 
minor. 

3.  Of  the  liability  of  an  infant  when  the  contract  is  for  his  Liability 
benefit,  and  especially  for  necessaries.    '  cUdron- 

It  has  been  laid  down  in  general  terms  that  if  an  agreement  tract.  Qv, 
be  for  the  benefit  of  an  infant  at  the  time,  it  shall  bind  him  (6).  the^e  ? 
We  are  not  aware,  however,  that  this  rule  has  been  applied  in 
practice,  except  in  the  case  of  obligations  coupled  with  interests 
in  property  (where  it  is  not  clear,  as  above  said,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  benefit  is  material),  and  except  so  far  as  an  infant's 
liability  for  necessaries  is  founded  on  this  reason.     In  due  recent 

(a)  L.  d:N.  W.Ry,  Co,  v.  ATMitihdd,  (h)  Bacon  Ab.  Infancy,  1. 3, 4.  360; 

5  Ex.  114,  20  L.  J.  Ex.  97, 101.  Maddon  v.  WhUe,  2  T.  R  169. 
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Liability 
for  neces- 
saries. 


case  the  rule  was  expressed  more  widely  in  the  converse  form, 
that  the  contract  is  binding  unless  manifestly  to  the  infant's 
prejudice  (a).  But  this,  it  is  submitted,  goes  too  far.  The 
contract  before  the  Court  was  that  of  an  apprentice  with  a 
master  ;  and  this  and  other  cases  (&)  certainly  show  that  such  a 
contract,  or  an  ordinary  contract  to  work  for  wages,  will,  if  it 
be  reasonable,  be  considered  binding  on  the  infant  to  this 
extent,  that  he  may  no  less  than  an  adult  incur  the  statutory- 
penalties  for  unlawfully  absenting  himself  from  his  master's  em- 
ployment. But  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  that  an  apprentice 
under  age  caimot  be  sued  on  the  covenants  made  by  him  in  the 
indenture  of  apprenticesliip  except  by  the  custom  of  London  (c). 
Again  there  are  many  conceivable  cases  in  which  it  might  be  for 
an  infant's  benefit,  or  at  least  not  manifestly  to  his  prejudice,  to 
enter  into  trading  contracts,  or  to  buy  goods  other  than  neces- 
saries :  one  can  hardly  say  for  example  that  it  woidd  be  mani- 
festly to  the  disadvantage  of  a  minor  of  years  of  discretion  to 
buy  goods  on  credit  for  re-sale  in  a  rising  market ;  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  such  a  contract  would  at  common  law  be 
voidable  at  his  option.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  an 
infant  partner  or  shareholder  is  at  liberty  to  disclaim  at  full  age 
only  in  case  the  adventure  has  been  unprofitable  or  is  obviously 
likely  to  become  so.  However,  inasmuch  as  since  the  Infants* 
Relief  Act,  1874,  an  infant's  contract,  if  not  valid  and  binding; 
on  him  from  the  first,  can  never  be  enforced  against  him  at  all, 
it  seems  quite  possible  that  the  Courts  may  in  future  be  disposed 
to  extend  rather  than  to  nan-ow  the  description  of  contracts 
which  are  considered  binding  because  for  the  infiant's  benefit. 

3a.  We  pass  now  to  the  special  question  of  contracts  for 
necessaries. 

The  most  recent  and  important  authority  on  this  subject  is  the 
judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Ryder  v.  WombweU  {d) 
from  which  the  following  introductory  statement  is  taken : — 

"  The  general  rule  of  law  is  clearly  established,  and  is  that  an 
infant  is  generally  incapable  of  binding  himself  by  a  contract    To 


(a)  Cooper  v.  Simmons,  7  H.  &  N. 
707,  721,  per  WUde,  B.  Not  so 
strongly  put  in  the  L.  J.  report,  31 
L.  J.  M.  C.  138, 144. 

(6)  IVooil  V.  Fenmck,  10  M.  &  W. 
196. 


(e)  Bacon  Ab.  Infancy  A.  4.  340. 

{d)  L.  R  4  Ex.  82,  38  ;  in  the 
Court  below  L.  R.  3  Ex.  90.  On  the 
subject  generally  cp.  Benjamin  on 
Sale,  18-22. 
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this  rale  thti«  is  an  exception  introduced,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tradesman  who  may  trust  the  in&nt,  but  for  that  of  the  in£ant  him- 
self. This  exception  ib  that  he  may  make  a  contract  for  neceasariea. 
And  as  is  accuiately  stated  by  Parke,  B.,  in  Peters  v.  Fleming  (a) 
'  From  the  earliest  time  down  to  the  present  the  word  necessaries  is 
not  confined  in  its  strict  sense  to  such  articles  as  were  neceasaiy  to 
the  support  of  life,  but  extended  to  articles  fit  to  maintain  the  par- 
ticular person  in  the  state,  degree  and  station  in  life  in  which  he  is  ; 
snd  therefore  we  must  not  take  the  word  necessaries  in  its  unqualified 
sense,  but  with  the  qualification  above  x>ointed  out/  " 

What  in  any  particular  case  may  fairly  be  called  necessary  in  What  are 
this  extended  sense,  is  what  is  called  a  question  of  mixed  fact  ^^  .  |^' 
and  law.     The  provinces  of  the  Court  and  the  jury  respectively,  qno«tion  of 
as  defined  by  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  seem  to  be  as  we  now  m^^  ]g^^^ 
proceed  to  state. 

The  station  and  circumstances  of  the  defendant  and  the  The  Court 
partumlaiB  of  the  claim  being  first  ascertained,  it  is  then  for  the  ti^M  are 
Court  to  say  whether  the  things  supplied  are  prima  fade  neces-  prima  facte 
saries,  i.e.,  are  such  as  a  jury  may  reasonably  find  to  be  necessaries  "^^^^^^y* 
for  a  person  in  the  defendant's  circumstances,  or  "  whether  the 
case  is  such  as  to  cast  on  the  plaintiff  the  onus  of  proving  that 
the  articles  are  within  the  exception  [i.«.,  are  necessaries],  and 
then  whether  thero  is  any  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  that  onus,** 
to  show,  that  is,  that  although  the  articles  would  generally  not 
be  necessary  for  a  person  in  the  defendant's  position,  yet  there 
exist  in  the  case  before  the  Court  special  circumstances  such  as 
to  make  them  necessary.  Thus  articles  of  diet  which  are  prima 
fade  mere  luxuries  may  become  necessaries  if  prescribed  by 
medical  advice  (6).  It  is  said  that  in  general  the  test  of  neces- 
sity is  usefulness,  and  that  nothing  can  be  a  necessary  which 
cannot  possibly  be  usefuL  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  is  in 
truth  a  question  of  common  sense  and  experience  what  is  or  is 
not  reasonably  required  by  a  person  in  a  given  station  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  one  on  which  not  much  light  can  be  thrown  by 
the  statement  in  a  general  form  of  rules  'founded  on  extreme 
cases.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  (as  was  remarked  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber)  that  the  question  is  not  whether  the  things 
are  such  that  a  person  of  the  defendant's  means  may  reasonably 

(a)  6  M.  A;  W.  at  p.  46.  B.  606, 18  L.  J.  Q.  B.  130. 

(6)  See  WkairUmy,  Maekeiiae,6(i, 
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buy  and  pay  for  them,  but  whether  they  can  be  reasonably  said 
to  be  80  necessary  for  him  that,  though  an  infant,  he  must  obtain 
them  on  credit  rather  than  go  without.  For  the  purpose  of 
deciding  this  question  the  Court  will  take  judicial  notice  of  the 
ordinary  customs  and  usages  of  society  (a). 

The  Jury  If  on  these  preliminary  considerations  the  Court  decides  that 
are"in  facT  *^^^^  ^^  evidence  on  which  the  supplies  in  question  may  reason- 
necenaiy.   ably  be  treated  as  necessaries,  then  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say 

whether  they  were  in  fact  necessaries  for  the  defendant  under 

all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  (b). 

Supply  As  a  matter  of  common  sense  it  seems  very  relevant  to  this 

^^c^  ®'  question  whether  the  defendant  was  or  was  not  already  suffi- 
how  far  ciently  provided  with  commodities  of  the  particular  description 
(especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  this  exceptional  liability 
for  necessaries  is  admitted  in  the  interest  not  of  the  seller  but 
of  the  infant  buyer) :  but  it  seems  still  an  open  question  whether 
evidence  that  he  was  so  provided  is  admissible,  at  any  rate  with- 
out showing  that  the  plaintiff  knew  it  or  had  reason  to  presume 
it.  (L.  E.  4  Ex.  at  pp.  36,  42.)  The  case  most  directly  in  point  (c) 
seems  to  lay  down  in  effect  that  the  question  whether  goods  sup- 
plied are  necessaries  is  a  question  of  fact,  depending  (among 
other  conditions)  on  the  extent  to  which  the  party  is  already 
supplied  with  similar  goods;  that  if  they  are  necessary  the 
tradesman  will  not  be  the  less  entitled  to  recover  because  he 
made  no  inquiries  as  to  the  infant's  existing  supplies  ;  but  that 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  infant  is  already  so  well  supplied  that 
these  goods  are  in  truth  not  necessary,  the  tradesman's  igno- 
rance of  that  fact  will  not  make  them  necessary,  and  he  cannot 
recover  i  that,  indeed,  there  is  no  rule  of  law  casting  on  him  a 
positive  duty  to  make  inquiries,  but  that  he  omits  to  do  so  at 
his  peril. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  defendant  having  an  income  out 
of  which  he  might  keep  himself  supplied  with  necessaries  for 
ready  money  is  not  equivalent  to  his  being  actually  supplied, 

(a)  L.  U.  4  Ex.  at  p.  40.  finding  of  the  jury  in  neither  more 

(6)  It  would  seem  from  Ryder  v.  nor  lees  in  this  tiian  in  any  other 

WombweU  [tupra)  that  the  power  of  class  of  cases. 

the  Court  to  control  or  review  the  (c)  Brayihawv,  EaUm,  7  Scott  188. 
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and  does  not  prevent  him  from  contracting  for  necessaries  on 
credit  (a). 

It  would  be  probably  natural  for  juries,  if  not  warned  against  Appftrani 
it,  to  fall  into  a  way  of  testing  the  necessary  character  of  supplies,  \y^y„  j^^ 
not  so  much  by  what  the  means  apd  position  of  the  buyer  actually  materiaL 
were,  as  by  what  they  appeared  to  be  to  the  seller,  and  such  a 
yiew  is  not  altogether  without  countenance  from  authority  (h). 
It  is  conceiyed,  however,  that  this  is  quite  erroneous,  and  that  in 
truth  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  the  tradesman,  as  to  the  infant's 
drcTunBtances  and  income  certainly,  and  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  lie  is  furnished  with  goods  of  the  same  kind  probably, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  whether  the  goods  are 
necessaxy  or  not.  It  maybe  said  that  the  question  for  the  Court 
wiU,  as  anile,  be  whether  articles  of  the  general  class  or  descrip- 
taon  wero  prima  fade  necessaries  for  the  defendant,  and  the 
qnestion  for  the  jury  will  be  whether,  being  of  a  general  class 
or  desor^ition  allowed  by  the  Court  as  necessary,  the  particular 
items  were  of  a  kind  and  quality  neoessary  for  the  defendant, 
having  legaid  to  his  station  and  circumstances.  For  instance,  . 
it  would  be  for  the  Court  to  say  whether  it  was  proper  for  the 
defendant  to  buy  a  watch  on  credit,  and  for  the  jury  to  say 
whether  the  particular  wateh  was  such  a  one  as  he  could  reason- 
ably afford.  But  this  will  not  hold  in  extreme  cases.  In 
Rydmr  v.  Wombwdl  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  held, 
revening  the  judgment  of  the  majority  below  on  this  point, 
that  because  a  young  man  must  fasten  his  wristbands  somehow 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  jury  are  at  liberty  to  find  a  pair  of 
jewelled  solitaires  at  the  price  of  251.  to  be  necessaries  even 
for  a  young  man  of  good  fortune.  There  is  a  point  of  costliness 
and  Inzniy — not  of  course  to  be  verbally  defined — beyond  which 
an  article^  though  belongii^  to  a  useful  and  even  neoessary  class, 
and  capable  ol  real  use,  cannot  be  called  necessary. 

(«)  BmrffkoK  ▼.  AK;  4  M.  &  W.  ooqkl  not  have  b««n  reaiomiUy  f  oond 

7S7.      CcmHf  Motiaira  ▼.  BaU,  6  neciewrj  ia  any  case. 

Sim.  495u    Tlw  docMM  tli«M  laid  <6)  In  LaJUtm  ▼.  Qib,  7  Soott  117, 

down    Ml  mi    Biiperflnoii%  for   th«  mndi  weight  ia  given  to  the  apfxirenl 

■apiiliaa  there  claiaked  Uk  (aooh  aa  tank  and  circumalancaa  of  the  party. 
209  pair  of  gloves  in  half  a  yaar) 

£  2 
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BeaaltB.  The  general  result  appears  to  stand  thus : — 

When  it  is  sought  to  enforce  a  contract  against  an  infant  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  for  necessaries,  then  the  prima  facts 
necessity  of  the  commodities  supplied  is  a  question  for  the  Court. 

If  the  Court  holds  them  not  prima  facie  necessary,  evidence 
may  be  given  of  special  circumstances  rendering  them  in  fact 
necessary,  and  the  sufficiency  or  otherwise  of  such  evidence  is  a 
question  for  the  Court. 

Subject  as  above,  the  necessity  of  the  commodities  in  fact  is 
a  question  for  the  jury. 

Commodities  of  a  description  in  itself  necessary  are  [probably] 
not  necessaries  when  the  buyer  is  already  supplied  with  as  much 
of  the  like  commodities  as  he  can  reasonably  want. 

What  the  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  a  tradesman  supplying  goods, 
^^Z^t:  this  being  by  far  the  most  common  case.  But  the  range  of 
indndes.  possible  contracts  for  ''  necessaries  "  is  a  much  wider  one.  *'  It 
is  clearly  agreed  by  all  the  books  that  speak  of  this  matter  that 
an  infant  may  bind  himself  to  pay  for  his  necessary  meat,  drink, 
apparel,  physic  [including,  of  course,  fees  for  medical  attendance, 
&c.,  as  well  as  the  mere  price  of  medicines],  and  such  other 
necessaries ;  and  likewise  for  his  good  teaching  and  instruction, 
whereby  he  may  profit  himself  afterwards  "  (a).  Thus  learning 
a  trade  may  be  a  necessary,  and  on  that  principle  an  infant's 
indenture  of  apprenticeship  has  been  said  to  be  binding  on 
him  (6).  The  preparation  of  a  settlement  containing  proper 
provisions  for  her  benefit  has  been  held  a  necessary  for  which  a 
minor  about  to  be  married  may  make  a  valid  contract,  apart 
from  any  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  settlement  itself  (c). 
A  more  remarkable  extension  of  the  definition  of  necessaries 
is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Chappie  v.  Cooper  (d),  where  an 
infant  widow  was  sued  for  her  husband's  funeral  expenses. 
The  Court  held  that  decent  burial  may  be  considered  a  necessary 

(a)  Bac.  Abr.  Infancy  and  Age,  L  (c)  Helps  v.  Clayton,  17  C.  B.  N. 

(4.835).    AndneeChappUy.  Cooper,  S.  563,  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  1,  see  the 

IS  M.  &,  W.  252,  18  L.  J.  Ex.  pleadings,  and  the  judgment  of  the 

286.  Court  ad  fin, 

(6)  Cooper  t.  Sinimons,  7  H.  &  N.  {d)  13  M.  A;  W.  262, 13  L  J.  Ex. 

707,  31  L.  J.  M.  C.  138,  per  Martin,  286, 
B,    See,  however,  p.  48,  supra. 
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for  every  man,  and  husband  and  wife  being  in  law  the  same 
person,  the  decent  burial  of  a  deceased  husband  is  thei*efore  a 
necessary  for  his  widow.  The  conclusion,  though  arrived  at  by 
a  circuitous  and  highly  artificial  course  of  reasoning,  seems  in 
itp^self  satisfactory  on  a  broader  ground,  which  however  the  Court 
did  not  adopt  A  contract  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  per< 
forming  an  imperative  moral  and  social,  if  not  legal,  duty  which 
it  would  have  been  scandalous  to  omit,  may  well  be  considered 
of  as  necessary  a  character  as  any  contract  for  personal  service 
or  purchase  of  goods  for  personal  use. 

We  refrain  from  any  further  enumeration  of  the  various  things 
'which  have  been  decided  to  be  necessary  or  not  necessary,  for 
two  reasons  :  that  the  question,  though  to  a  great  extent  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Court,  is  one  of  judicial  common  sense  in  each 
particular  case,'  for  which  precedents  can  supply  no  absolute 
authority  but  only  more  or  less  instructive  analogies,  and  that 
to  undertake  such  an  enumeration  would  be  to  usurp  the  office 
of  a  Digest  (a). 

The  supply  of  necessaries  to  an  infant  creates  only  a  liability  The  liabi* 
on  simple  contract,  and  it  cannot  be  made  the  ground  of  any  ^}^  ^  ^^ 
different  kind  of  liability  (b).     Coke  says,  "  If  he  bind  himself  o^teot 
in  an  obligation  or  other  writing  with  a  penalty  for  the  payment  ^^^' 
of  any  of  these,  that  obligation  shall  not  bind  him "  (c).     A 
fortiori,  a  deed  given  by  an  infant  to  secure  the  repayment  of 
money  advanced  to  buy  necessaries  is  voidable  (rZ).     Such  is  also 
the  common  law  with  regard  to  negotiable  instruments  (e).     But 
it  is  said  that  a  bill  or  note  given  by  an  infant  to  a  creditor  for 
necessaries  may  be  valid   if   it  is  not  payable  to  order  or 
negotiable  (/}. 

There  are  some  particular  contracts  of  infants  valid  by  custom.  What  oon- 

By  custom  incident  to  the  tenure  of  gavelkind  an  infant  may  sell  *"<^  *"* 

his  land  of  that  tenure  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  but  the  conveyance  make  by 

cuBtoin. 

(a)  See  the  cases  collected,  Fiflher's  (d)  MaHin  v.  OcUty  4  Ch.  D.  428. 

Dig.  4632-5.  (e)  I..eake,  234  ;  and  so  uf  accounts 

(6)  At  common    law  a  loan  of      stated,  but  these  are  now  absolutely 
money  could  not  be  deemed  equiva-       void,  as  well  as  loans  of  money  to 
lent  to  necessaries,  though  actually      infants.    Supra^  p.  42. 
spent  on  necessaries  :  Bac.  Abr.  4.  (/)  Anon.  MS.  FiHher*sDig.  4626. 

356.  Cp.  RoUe  Ab.  1.  729,  pi.  7. 

(c)  Ca  Lit  172  a,  cp.  4  T.  R.  368. 
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must  be  by  feoffment,  and  is  subject  to  other  restrictions  (a). 
This,  however,  is  not  a  full  capacity  of  contracting,  for  there  i« 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  aa  action  could  be  brought  against 
the  infant  for  a  breach  of  the  contract  for  sale,  or  specific  per- 
formance of  it  enforced. 

'^  Also  by  the  custom  of  London  an  infant  unmarried  and 
above  the  age  of  fourteen,  though  under  twenty-one,  may  bind 
himself  apprentice  to  a  freeman  of  London  by  indenture  with 
proper  covenants ;  which  covenants  by  the  custom  of  London 
shall  be  as  binding  as  if  he  were  of  full  age,"  and  may  be  sued 
upon  in  the  superior  courts  as  well  as  in  the  city  courts  (b). 

Byttatute.  Infants,  or  their  guardiiuis  in  tlieir  names,  are  empowered  by 
stattite  (11  Geo.  4  &  1  Wm.  4,  c.  65,  w.  16,  17)  to  grant 
renewals  of  leases,  and  make  leases  under  the  direction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  in  like  manner  to  surrender  leases  luid 
accept  new  leases  (s.  12).  (The  provisions  as  to  renewals  of 
leases  extend  also  to  married  women)  (c).  And  by  a  later  Act 
(18  &  19  Vict.  c.  43),  infants  may  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Court  make  valid  marriage  settlements  of  both  real  and  personal 
property  (d). 

Infant  mil       4.    0/  an  ir^anfif  immunity   as  to   wrongs  connected  with 
liable  for    contract, 

where  the       ^n  infant  is  generally  no  less  liable  than  an  adult  for  wrongs 

claim  U  in  committed  by  him,  subject  only  to  his  being  in  fact  of  such 

esc^-**^    age  and  discretion  that  he  can  have  a  wrongful  intention,  where 

traenu,        guch  intention  is  material ;  but  he  cannot  be  sued  for  a  wrong, 

when  the  cause  of  action  is  in  substance  ex  c&ntractu^  or  is  so 

directly  connected  with  the  contract  that  the  action  would  be  an 

indirect   way  of    enforcing    the    contract — which,   as   in   the 

analogous  case  of  married  women  (c),  the  law  does  not  aUow. 

Thus  it  was  long  ago  held  that  an  infant  innkeeper  could  not  be 

made  liable  in  an  action  on  the  case  for  the  loss  of  his  guest's 

floods  (/).   There  is  another  old  case  reported  in  divers  books  {g) 

(a)  Baocm  Ab.  Gavelkind,  A.,  4.  Morgan.  Ch.  Acts  and  Orden,  and 

49  ;  Dav.  Conv.  2.  pt  1.  221  (8d  ed.) ;  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  2.  1211. 

Dart  V.  &  P.  od  init,  (e)  See  p.  68,  infra, 

(6 )  Bacon  Ab.  Infancy,  B.,  4.  840.  (/)  Rolle  Ab.  1. 2,  Action  sur  Cue, 

(c)  See  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  2.  1917  ;  Rt  D.  3. 

Clark,  1  Ch.  292  ;  Rt  Letchford,  2  {g)  Johnson  v.    Pw,  Kd.  258,  1 

Ch.  D.  719.  I^v.  169,  1  Keb.  918. 

(d)  See    the   Act  and  notes  in 
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(tKe   clearest  of    the   reports  is  transcribed  with  immaterial 
omissions  in  a  judgment  of  Knight  Bruce,  V.-C.)  (a),  where  it 
^w&B  decided  that  an  action  of  deceit  will  not  lie  upon  an  asser- 
tion by  a  minor  that  he  is  of  full  age.     It  was  said  that  if  such 
acrtions  were  allowed  all  the  infants  in  England  would  be  ruined, 
for  though  not  bound  by  their  contracts,  they  would  be  made 
liable  as  for  tort ;   and  it   appears  in  Keble's  report  that  an  , 
infant  had  already  been  held  not  liable  for  representing  a  false 
jewel  not  belonging  to  him  as  a  diamond  and  his  own.     The 
mle  IB  decidedly  laid  down  in  Jennings  v.  Rundall  (6),  where  it 
^was  sought  to  recover  damages  from,  an  infant  for  overriding  a 
hired  mare.     But  if  an  infant's  wrongful  act,  though  concerned  But  liable 
with  the  subject-matter  of  a  contract,  and  such  that  but  for  the  ^.^g^  i;^ 
contract  there  would  have  been  no  opportunity  of  committing  contract, 
it,  is  nevertheless  independent  of  the  contract  in  the  sense  of  not  toodUng 
being  an  act  of  the  kind  contemplated  by  it,  or  being  an  act  the  Bub- 
expreesly  forbidden  by  it,  then  the  infant  is  liable.     The  dis-  ter  of  a  ' 
tinction  is  established  and  well  marked  by  a  modem  case  in  the  contract 
Common  Pleas,  where  an  infant  had  hired  a  horse  for  riding,  but 
not  for  jumping,  the  plaintiff  refusing  to  let  it  for  that  purpose  ; 
the  defendant  allowed  his  companion  to  use  the  horse  for  jumping, 
whereby  it  was  injured  and  ultimately  died.     It  was  held  that 
using  the  horse  in  this  manner,  being  a  manner  positively  for- 
bidden by  the  contract,  was  a  mere  trespass  and  independent 
tort,  for  which  the  defendant  was  therefore  liable  (c). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  an  infant  can  be  made  liable  quasi  ex  Q«-  Liable 
contractu  (as  for  money  received),  when  the  real  cause  of  action  impUed  in 
is  a  wrong  independent  of  contrsict ;  but  since  the  Judicature  l^w  ? 
Acts  have  abolished  the  old  forms  of  action,  the  question  seems 
of  little  importance  (d). 


(a)  SHkeman  v.  Dawson^  1  De  G. 
ft  Sm.  118  ;  and  see  other  cases 
collected  at  p.  110,  where  "  the  case 
mentioned  in  Kehle  "  is  that  which, 
aa  stated  in  the  text,  occurs  in  his 
report  of  Johnson  v.  Pie. 

(&)  d  T.  R.  335.  It  is  also  re- 
cognized  in  Price  v.  Hevoett,  8  Ex. 
146  (not  a  decision  on  the  point). 

{e)  JBumard  v.  ffcufgis,  14  C.  R 
N.  8.  45,  32  k  J.  C.  P.  189. 

(<2)  The  liability  is  affirmed  in 


Chitty  on  Contracts  (p.  148,  9  th 
ed.),  and  by  Mr.  Leake  (p.  226), 
and  disputed  by  Mr.  Dicey  (on 
Parties,  284),  who  is  supported  by 
a  dictum  of  Wiiles,  J.,  assuming 
that  infancy  would  be  a  good  plea 
to  an  action  for  money  received, 
though  substaatially  founded  on  a 
wrong.  AUon  v.  Midland  Ry.  Co. 
19  C.  B.  N.  S.  at  3.  241  ;  34  L.  J. 
C.  P.  at  p.  297. 
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In  equity       6.  LmbUity  in  equity  on  represeniatimi  offtdl  age, 
bound  by        When  an  infant  has  induced  persons  to  deal  with  him  by 
his  acts,      falsely  representing  himself  as  of  full  age,  he  incurs  an  obligation 
represent    ^  ^^ty,  which  however  in  the  case  of  a  contract  \b  not  an 
himself  as  obligation  to  perform  the  contract,  and  must  be  carefully  dis- 
but  only  to  tinguished  from  it  (a).     Indeed  it  is  not  a  contractual  obligation 
the  ext^t  at  all.    It  is  limited  to  the  extent  we  have  stated  above  (p.  35), 
vantage      ^^<^  ^^  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is  often  expressed  in  the 
^^f'^y      form :  ''  An  infant  shall  not  take  advantage  of  his  own  fraud."  A 
review  of  the  principal  cases  will  clearly  show  the  correct  doctrine. 
In  Clarke  v.  Cohley  (6)  the  defendant  being  a  minor  had  given  his 
bond  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  of  two  promissory  notes  made 
by  the  defendant's  wife  before  the  marriage,  which  notes  the 
plaintiff  delivered  up.     (It  must  be  taken,  though  it  is  not  clear 
by  the  report,  that  the  defendant  falsely  represented  himself  as 
of  full  ag&)     The  plaintiff  on  discovering  the  truth,  and  after 
the  defendant  came  of  age,  filed  his  bill  praying  that  the  defen- 
dant might  either   execute  a  new  bond,    pay  the  money,  or 
deliver  back  the  notes.     The  Court  ordered  the  defendant  to 
give  back  the  notes,  and  that  he  should  not  plead  to  any  action 
brought  on  them  the  Statute  of  Limitation  or  any  other  plea 
which  he  could  not  have  pleaded  when  the  bond  was  given ;  but 
refused  to  decree  pajrment  of  the  money,  holding  that  it  could  do 
no  more  than  take  care  that  the  parties  were  restored  to  the  same 
situation  in  which  they  were  at  the  date  of  the  bond.      Cory  v. 
Gertcken  (c)  shows  that  when  an  infant  by  falsely  representing 
himself  to  be  of  full  age  has  induced  trustees  to  pay  over  a  fund 
to  him,  neither  he  nor  his  representatives  can  afterwards  charge 
the  trustees  with  a  breach  of  trust  and  make  them  pay  again. 
Overton  v.  Banister  (d)  confirms  this  :  it  was  there  held  however 
that  the  release  of  an  infant  cestui  que  trust  in  such  a  case  is 
binding  on  him  only  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  actually  received 
by  him.     The  later  case  of  Wright  v.  Snowe  (e)  seems  not  to 
agree  with  this,  though  Overton  v.  Banister  was  cited,  and 

(a)  Ace.  BarUeU  v.  WeUa,  1  B.  &  but  only  showing  a  distinot  equitable 

S.  886,  81  L.  J.  Q.  K  57.   Declara-  right  collateral  to  the  cause  of  action 

tion  for  goods  sold,  &c  Plea,  infancy.  sued  upon. 
Kquitable  replication,  that  the  con-  (b)  2  Cox  178. 

tract  was  induced  by  defendant's  (c)  2  Madd.  40. 

fraudulent  representation  that  he  (d)  3  Ha.  603. 

was  of  age.    The  replication  was  (e)  2  De  d.  ft  Sm.  321. 

held  bad,  as  not  meeting  the  defence, 


infants:  bbpbbbbntatioks  of  full  age.  57 

apparently  no  dissent  expressed.     There  a  l^atee  had  given  a 
telease  to  the  executrix,  representing  himself  to  her  solicitor  as  of 
full  age ;  afterwards  he  sued  for  an  account,  alleging  that  he  was 
an  infant  at  the  date  of  the  release.     The  infancy  was  not  suffi- 
ciently proYed,  and  the  Court  would  not  direct  an  inquiry, 
considering  that  in  any  event  the  release  could  not  be  disturbed. 
This  appears  to  go  the  length  of  holding  the  doctrine  of  estoppel 
applicable  to  the  dass  of  representations  in  question,  and  if  that 
be  the  effect  of  the  decision  its  correctness  may  perhaps  be 
doubted.      In  Siikeman  v.  Dawson  (a)  the  subject  of  infant  s'  There 
liability  for  wrongs  in  general  is  discussed  in  an  interesting  judg-  ^itjyere- 
ment  by  Elnight  Bruce,  Y.-C.,  and  the  important  point  is  decided  pretenta- 
that  in  order  to  establish  this  equitable  liability  it  must  be  mere^ni. 
shown  that  the  infant  actually  represented  himself  to  be  of  full  mulatioii : 
age ;  it  is  not  enough  that  the  other  party  did  not  know  of  his  ^erparty 
minority.     And  as  there  must  be  an  actual  false  representation,  must  be  in 
so  it  has  been  more  lately  held  that  no  claim  for  restitution  can  ^^ 
be  sustained  unless  the  representation  actually  misled  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  made.     No  relief  can  be  given  if  the  party  was 
not  in  fact  deceived,  but  knew  the  truth  at  the  time ;  and  it 
makes  no  difference  where  the  business  was  actually  conducted 
by  a  solicitor  or  agent  who  did  not  know  (6). 

If  a  minor  has  held  himself  out  as  an  adult,  and  so  traded  Proof  m 
and  been  made  bankrupt,  he  cannot  have  the  bankruptcy  ^^ 
annulled  on  the  ground  of  his  infancy  (c),  nor  can  he  oppose  the 
adjudication  on  that  ground  (d).  And  it  has  been  decided  with 
some  reluctance  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  a  loan  obtained  by 
a  minor  on  the  faith  of  his  representation  that  he  is  of  full  age 
is  a  debt  provable  in  bankruptcy  (e).  This  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  that  the  obligation  is  not  ex  contractu;  for 
under  the  existing  law  at  any  rate  there  is  no  rule  to  confine 
proof  in  bankruptcy  to  claims  arising  out  of  contract  (/ ). 

A  transaction  of  this  kind  cannot  stand  in  the  way  of  a  Butsubse- 
subsequent  valid  contract  with  another  person  made  by  the  ^^^^^^^^jS^^ 

{a)  2  De  6.  A;  Sm.  90.  The  Infants'  Belief  Act,  1874,  does 

(6)  Ndton  Y,  Stacker,  4  De  G.  A?  J.  not  affect  this  class  of  cases  :  lb. 

458.  (e)  Ex  parte  Unity  Bank,  3  De  G. 

(c)  ExparU  Watwn,  16  Yes.  265,  k  J.  63. 

Ex  parU  BaU»^  2  Mont.  D.  &  D.  337.  (/)  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869,  s.  31 , 

(di  ExparU  Lynch,  2  Ch.  D.  227.  ExparU  Peacock,  6  Ch.  682. 
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age  pre 
▼ftik. 


after  fuH  infant  after  he  has  come  of  age ;  and  the  person  who  first  dealt 
with  him  on  the  strength  of  his  representing  himself  as  of  age 
acquires  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of  such  sub- 
sequent contract  (a).  This  is  another  proof  that  the  infant's 
false  representation  gives  no  additional  force  to  the  transaction 
Gw  a  contract. 

It  was  also  held  in  the  case  referred  to  that,  assuming  the  first 
agreement  to  have  been  only  voidable,  it  was  clearly  avoided  by 
the  act  of  the  party  in  making  another  contract  inconsistent 
with  it  after  attaining  his  full  age.  But  it  has  been  decided  in 
Ireland  (as  we  have  seen)  that  this  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  a 
lease  granted  by  an  infant ;  the  making  of  another  lease  of  the 
same  property  to  another  lessee  after  the  lessor  has  attained  full 
age  is  not  enough  to  avoid  the  first  lease  (6).  The  fact  that  an 
interest  in  property  and  a  right  of  possession  had  passed  by  the 
first  lease,  though  voidable,  seems  a  sufficient  ground  for  the 
distinction. 


Married 

women 

generally 

cannot 

contract. 


II.  Married  Women. 

A  married  woman  is  incapable  of  binding  herself  by  a  con- 
tract (c). 

K  she  attempts  to  do  so  "  it  is  altogether  void,  and  no  action 
will  lie  against  her  husband  or  herself  for  the  breach  of  it "  (<?). 
And  the  same  consequence  follows  as  in  the  case  of  infants,  viz,, 
that  although  a  married  woman  is  answerable  for  wrongs  com- 
mitted by  her  during  the  coverture,  including  frauds,  and  may  be 
sued  for  them  jointly  with  her  husband,  or  separately  if  she  sur- 
vives him,  yet  she  cannot  be  sued  for  a  fraud  where  it  is  directly 
connected  with  a  contract  with  her,  and  is  the  means  of  effecting 
it  and  parcel  of  the  same  transaction,  ejj.,  where  the  wife  has 
obtained  advances  from  the  plaintiff  for  a  third  party  by  means 
of  her  guaranty,  falsely  representing  herself  as  sole  {d) ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  extends  to  all  cases  of  false  representa- 
tion by  which  credit  is  obtained  (e).  For  the  same  reason — that 
the  law  will  not  allow  the  contract  to  be  indirectly  enforced — a 


(a)  Inman  v.  Jnmant  15  Eq.  260. 
(6)  Slater  v.  Brady,  14  Ir.  C.  L. 
61,  supra,  p.  38. 

(c)  Cp.  Benjamin  on  Sale,  27-31. 

(d)  Per  Cur.  Fairhurtt  ▼.  Idver- 


pool  Adelpki  Loan  Astociaium,  9  £z. 
422,  429  ;  23  L.  J.  Ex.  164. 

(e)  Wrif/ht  v.  Leonard,  11  C.  B. 
N.  S.  258, 30  L.  J.  G.  P.  365,  where 
the  Court  was  divided. 
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married  woman  is  not  estopped  from  pleading  coverture  by  having 
described  herself  as  sui  Juris  (a). 

The  iauat  that  a  married  woman  is  living  and  trading  apart 
from  her  husband  does  not  enable  her  at  common  law  to  con< 
tract  so  as  to  give  a  right  of  action  against  herself  alone  (6). 
Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  if  she  is  living  separate  from 
her  husband  under  an  express  agreement  for  separation,  as  no 
agreement  between  husband  and  wife  can  change  their  legal 
capacities  and  characters  (c). 

But  **  a  married  woman,  though  incapable  of  making  a  con-  But  may 
tract,  is  capable  of  having  a  chose  in  action  conferred  upon  her,  ^^. 
which  will  survive  to  her  on  the  death  of  the  husband,  unless  tual rights: 
he  shall  have  interfered  by  doing  some  act  to  reduce  it  into  h^iJmd's 
possession " :  thus  she  may  buy  railway  stock,   and  become  benefit  if 
entitled  to  sue  for  dividends  jointly  with  her  husband  (d),  ^^em^ 
When  a  third  person  assents  to  hold  a  sum  of  money  at  the  during  the 
wife's  disposal,  but  does  not  pay  it  over,  this  is  conferring  on  ^^rwige' 
her  a  chose  in  action  within  the  meaning  of  the  rule  (e).  for  her 

During  the  joint  lives  of  the  husband  and  wife  tbe  husband  ^^{y^  ^ 
is  entitled  jure  mariti  to  receive  any  sum  thus  due ;  "  but  if 
the  wife  dies  before  the  husband  has  received  it,  the  husband, 
although  his  beneficia]  right  remains  the  same,  must  in  order  to 
receive  the  money  take  out  administration  to  his  wife  ;  and  if  he 
dies  without  having  done  so,  it  is  necessary  that  letters  of 
administration  should  be  taken  out  to  the  wife's  estate  (for  such 
is  still  the  legal  character  of  the  money),  but  the  wife's  adminis- 
trator is  only  a  trustee  for  the  representative  of  the  husband  "(/). 
Accordingly  the  Court  of  Probate  cannot  dispense  with  the 
double  administration,  even  where  the  same  person  is  the  proper 
representative  of  both  husband  and  wife,  and  is  also  beneficially 
entitled  (g). 


{a)  (^AiMMt  ▼.  Fmrmtr,  8  Ex.  698. 

(6)  ClayUm  ▼.  AdavM,  6  T.  R.  606. 

\c)  Manhall  v.  RtUtan,  8  T.  R 
545  ;  see  Lord  Broi]gh«m's  remarks, 
3M.A;K.221. 

(cO  Per  Cor.  DcUUm  ▼.  Midland 
Ry.  Co.  13  C.  R  474,  22  L.  J.  C.  P. 
177.  And  see  1  Wms.  Saond.  222, 
223.  On  the  questioQ  what  amounts 
to  redaction  into   possession, 


Williams  on  Executors,  1.  801  (6th 
ed.),  866  (7th  ed.),  Widgery  v.  TVp- 
per,  6  Ch.  D.  616. 

(«)  FUtt  V.  PerrvM,  L.  R  8  Q.  B. 
686,  4  Q.  a  600. 

(/)  Per  Lord  Westburj,  Parting' 
ton  V.  AUy.'Oen.  L.  R  4  H.  L.  100, 
119. 

{g)  In  the  Ooods  of  Harding,  L. 
R  2  P.  A;  D.  894. 
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tion. 


Cannot  Inasmuch  as  accoiding  to  the  view  established  by  modem 

coverture    decisions  a  promise  to  pay  a  debt  barred  by  the  Statute   of 
renew  debt  Limitation  operates  not  by  way  of  post-dating  the  original  con- 
stat of  ^   ^"^*'  80  as  to  "  draw  down  the  promise  "  then  made,  but  as  a  new 
Limita-      contract  founded  on  the  subsisting  consideration  (see  the  chapter 
on  Agreements  of    Imperfect    Obligation,   infra),  a    married 
woman's  general  incapacity  to  contract  prevents  such  a  promise^ 
if  made  by  her,  from  being  effectual ;  and  where  before  the 
marriage  she  became  a  joint  debtor  with  another  person,  that 
person's  acknowledgment  after  the  marriage  is  also  ineffectual, 
since  to  bind  one's  joint  debtor  an  acknowledgment  must  be  such 
as  would  have  bound  him  if  made  by  himself  (a). 

The  rules  of  law  concerning  a  wife's  power  to  bind  her  hus- 
band by  contract  depend  partly  on  the  general  principles  of 
SLg^ncj,  partly  on  a  peculiar  authority  implied  in  the  relation  of 
husband  and  wife.  They  do  not,  however,  fall  within  the  pro- 
vince of  this  work  (6). 


Excep- 
tions: 
Queen 
Consort. 

Wife  of 
person 
civilly 
dead 


Exceptions, — The  wife  of  the  King  of  England  may  by  the 
common  law  sue  and  be  sued  as  a.  feme  sole  (Co.  Litt.  133  a). 

The  wife  of  a  person  civilly  dead  may  sue  and  be  sued  alone 
{lb,  132  b,  133  a).  The  cases  dwelt  on  by  Coke  are  such  as 
practically  cannot  occur  at  this  day,  and  it  seems  that  the  only 
persons  who  can  now  be  regarded  as  civilly  dead  are  persons  out- 
lawed or  convicted  of  felony,  and  not  lawfully  at  large  imder  any 
licence  (c).  An  alien  enemy,  though  disabled  from  suing,  is  not 
civilly  dead,  and  his  wife  cannot  sue  alone  on  a  contract  made 
with  her  either  before  or  during  coverture ;  so  that  while  he  is  an 
alien  enemy  neither  of  them  can  maintain  an  action  on  the  con- 
tract. The  remedy  may  thus  be  irrecoverably  lost  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Statute  of  Limitation,  but  this  inconvenience  does 


(a)  PUtam  v.  Foster,  1  B.  &  C. 
248  ;  1  Wms.  Saond.  172. 

(6)  On  this  see  notes  to  Mariby 
V.  Scott,  2  Sm.  L.  C.  479  sqq.  ;  Chitty 
on  Contracts  (9th  ed.)  159,  sqq. 

(c)  Transportation  was  considered 
as  an  ab juration  of  the  realm, 
which  could  be  determined  only  l)y 
an  actual  return  after  the  sentence 
had  expired  :  Carrol  v.  BUncow,  i 


Esp.  27.  The  analogy  to  Coke's 
'  CItU  Death  *  is  discussed,  org,  in 
Ex  parte  Franks,  7  Bing.  762.  At 
common  law  convicted  felons  and 
outlaws   cannot    sue.    but   remain 


liable  to  be  sued  on  contracts  made 
by  them  during  outlawry  or  convic- 
tion :  Chitty,  Cont.  182.  Dicey  on 
Parties,  4.  But  as  to  convicts,  see 
88  &  84  Vict.  c.  28,  ss.  8,  80. 
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not  take  the  case  out  of  the  general  rule  (a).  This  decision  does 
not  expressly  overrule  any  earlier  authority  (and  there  is  such 
authority)  (b)  for  the  proposition  that  she  may  be  sued  alone. 
But  it  is  conceived  that  such  must  be  the  result. 


It  appears  on  the  whole  as  the  result  of  the  authorities  that  the  Of  alien 
wife  of  an  alien  husband  who  has  never  been  in  England  may  7^^ 
bind  herself  by  contract  if  she  purports  to  contract  as  a /erne  sole,  kingdom: 
In  two  cases  at  nisi  prius  Lord  Kenyon  held  that  the  wife  of  ^^ 
an  aHen  who  has  left  the  kingdom  for  some  time,  and  is  not 
known  to  have  any  intention  of  returning,  may  be  sued  alone 
on  contracts  made  by  her  after  his  departure  (c) ;  the  reason 
being,  it  seems,  that  in  the  case  of  an  alien  no  animits  revertendi 
could  be  presumed.     But  in  a  third  action  against  the  same 
defendant  (the  husband  having  in  the  meantime  returned  to 
England  and  gone  away  again)  Lord  Ellenborough  took  a  dif- 
ferent view   and  nonsuited  the  plantiff.     He  thought  such  an 
action  could  be  maintained  only  when  the  husband  had  never 
been  in  the  kingdom  (in  which  case  the  right  of  action  had 
already  been  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas)  (d) ;  here 
the  husband  had  lived  with  his  wife  in  England,  and  was  under 
no  legal  disability  to  rejoin  her.     The  Court  refused  a  rule  to  set 
aside  the  nonsuit  (e).     In  a  more  modern  case,  again,  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  thought  that  Lord  Ellenborough  had  conceded  too 
much,  and  that  such  an  action  was  in  no  case  maintainable 
without  showing  that  on  the  particular  occasion  the  wife  actually 
contracted  as  a  feme  sole  (/).     But  it  is  submitted  that  as  to  the 


(a)  J>e  Wahl  v.  Brwune^  1  H.  A;  N. 
178,  25  L.  J.  Ex.  343.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  'civU 
death*  was  ever  really  appropriate  as 
a  term  of  art  in  Engliish  courts  except 
'  when  a  man  entereth  into  religion 
\i.e.  a  religious  order  in  England] 
and  is  professed '  :  in  that  case  he 
could  make  a  wiU  and  appoint  exe- 
cutora  (who  might  be  sued  as  such 
for  his  debts,  F.  N.  R  121,  O),  and 
if  he  did  not,  his  goods  could  be  ad- 
ministered (Utt.  s.  200,  Co.  Litt. 
131 6).  Bracton,  however,  speaks  of 
outlawry  (4266)  as  well  as  religious 
ptofession  (301 6)  as  mon  civUi$,  The 
Roman  nion  dvUu  was  a  pure  l^^al 
fiction,  introduoed  not  to  create  dis- 


abilities, but  to  obviate  the  incon- 
venient results  of  disabilities  other- 
wise created.  (Sav.  Syst.  2.  164.) 
As  to  the  mort  civile  of  modem 
French  law  (now  abolished  since 
1854),  see  i6. 151  sqq. 

(b)  Derry  V.  Ditchess  of  Mazarine, 

1  Ld.  Raym.  147. 

(c)  Wa^ord  V,  Duchess  de  jpitnne, 

2  Ec^.554,  Franks  v.  same  defendant, 
ib,  687  ;  Dicey  on  Parties,  296. 

{d)  De  Gaillon  v.  L'AigU,  1  Bos. 
&  P.  367. 

(c)  Kay  V.  Duchess  de  Pienne,  3 
Camp.  123. 

(/)  Borden  v.  Keverberg,  2  M.  4 
W.  61,  6  L.  J.  Ex.  66. 
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former  point  it  would  be  enough  to  show  that  the  husband  never 
had  an  English  domicil,  or  at  all  events  that  he  never  resided 
in  England.  It  seems  unreasonable  that  the  mere  fact  of  his 
having  at  some  time  been  in  England  (it  may  be  for  a  day  or 
even  less)  should  make  all  the  difference. 

Custom  of      "  By  the  custom  of  London,  if  a  feme  covert,  the  wife  of  a 

to  BunM  ^^'®®™*^>  trades  by  herself  in  a  trade  with  which  her  husband 

woman       does  not  intermeddle,  she  may  sue  and  be  sued  as  a  feme  aoie^ 

2^!°^       and  the  husband  shall  be  named  only  for  conformity ;  and  if 

judgment  be  given  against  them,  she  only  shall  be  taken  in 

execution.''     (Bacon,  Abr.  Customs  of  London,  D.)    This  custom 

applies  only  to  the  city  courts  (a),  and  even  tliere  the  formal 

joinder  of  the  husband  is  indispensable.  But  if  acted  upon  in  those 

courts  it  may  be  pleaded  as  matter  of  defence  in  the  superior 

courts  (6),  though  they  do  not  otherwise  notice  the  custom  (a). 

Contracto       In  certain  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  wife  has  an  adverse 

l^d  M  to  ^^^^8*  ^  ^®  husband  she  is  not  incapable  of  contracting  with 

separation,  him.     Where  a  wife  had  instituted  a  suit  for  divorce,  and  she 

helm^    and  her  husband  had  agreed  to  refer  the  matters  in  dispute  to 

arbitration,  her  next  friend  not  being  a  party  to  the  agreement, 

the  House  of  Lords  held  that  under  the  circumstances  of  the 

case  she  might  be  regarded  as  a  feme  sole,  that  the  agreement 

was  not  invalid,  and  that  the  award  was  therefore  binding  (e). 

The  real  object  of  the  reference  and  award  in  this  case  having 
been  to  fix  the  terms  of  a  separation,  it  has  since  been  held  that 
a  Court  of  Equity  will  not  refuse  to  enforce  an  agreement  to 
execute  a  deed  of  separation  merely  because  it  has  been  made 
between  the  husband  and  wife  without  the  intervention  of  a 
trustee  (d).  It  by  no  means  follows  from  these  decisions,  how- 
ever, that  agreements  of  this  kind  create  any  legal  right  of  action, 
though  it  might  not  be  safe  to  assert  that  such  cannot  be  their 
effect  in  any  conceivable  case. 

StatQtoiy       Statutory  exceptions, 

SSS^T*"      ^y  ^^®  ^^^  constituting  the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matri- 

separa-       monial  Causes,  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  85,  a  wife  judicially  separated 

(a)  CaudeU  v.  Shaw,  4  T.  R.  861.  k  J.  62,  27  L.  J.  Ch.  222  :  but  the 

(6)  Btard  t.  Wtbb,  2  Bob.  &  P.  93.  agreement  not  enforceable  for  other 

(c)  Baieman  v.  CoutUaa  of  Jtoti,  reasons :  affirmed  on  appeal,  2  De 
1  Dow,  285.  0.  &  J.  249,  27  L.  J.  Ch.  289,  bnt 

(d)  VanniUart  t.  Vantittmri,  4  K.      no  opinion  given  on  this  point. 
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from  her  huBbaud  is  to  be  conaideied  whilst  so  separated  as  a  ^^''^'jj"?^ 
feme  ifcie  for  the  purposes  of  (inter  alia)  contract,  and  suing  oy^^,^ 
and  being  sued  in  any  civil  proceeding  (s.  26)  (a) ;  and  a  wife 
deserted  by  her  husband  who  has  obtained  a  protection  order 
is  in  the  same  position  while  the  desertion  continues  (s.  21). 
This  section  is  so  worded  as  when  taken  alone  to  countenance 
the  suppoeition  that  the  protection  order  relates  back  to  the  date 
of  desertion.  It  has  been  decided,  however,  that  it  does  not 
enable  the  wife  to  maintain  an  action  commenced  by  her  alone 
before  the  date  of  the  order  {h).  These  provisions  are  extended 
by  an  amending  Act  in  certain  particulars  not  material  to  be 
noticed  here  (21  &  22  Vict.  c.  108,  ss.  6-9) ;  and  third  parties 
are  indemnified  as  to  payments  to  the  wife,  and  acts  done  by  her 
with  their  permission,  under  an  order  or  decree  which  is  after- 
wards discharged  or  reversed  (s.  10).  The  words  as  to  '^  suing 
and  being  sued  "  in  this  section  are  not  confined  by  the  context 
to  matters  of  property  and  contract,  but  are  to  be  liberally  con- 
strued :  a  married  woman  who  has  obtained  a  protection  order 
may  sue  in  her  own  name  for  a  libel  (c). 

The  following  statutory  exceptions  are  created  by  the  Married  Married 
Women's  Property  Act,  1870.     By  s.  1  the  earnings,  &c.,  of  a  J^^y 
married  woman  acquired  or  gained  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  Act,  1870. 
in  any  separate  occupation  are  made  her  separate  property  ;  and 
by  8.  11  she  may  sue  alone  for  them.     The  capital,  stock-in- 
trade,  &c,  of  a  business  or  employment  carried  on  by  a  woman 
at  the  date  of  her  marriage,  and  afterwards  continued  on  her 
separate  account  with  her  husband's  consent,  are  held  to  be  also 
protected  by  necessary  implication  (d^    Still  more  clearly  would 
this  be  the  case  as  to  new  stock-in-trade,  &c,  acquired  out  of 
profits.     The  Act  does  not  give  any  new  remedy  to  the  creditors 
of  a  married  woman  for  debts  incurred  by  her  in  the  course  of 
any  separate  undertaking ;  nor  does  it  in  any  way  affect  their 


(a)  The  same  ooDBequenoes  foUow 
afortUiTi  on  a  ditKlutiicmol  marriage, 
though  there  is  no  ezpreas  enactment 
that  they  shall:  WtUdntiyny.Qibmm, 
4  £q.  162:  see  alM>,a8  to  the  divorced 
wife's  rights,  WdU  v.  Malh(m,  31 
Bear.  4^  FU2ffeirald  ▼.  Chapman, 
1  Ch.  I>.  563,  Burton  y.  Sturgeon 
(C.  A.),-2Ch.  D.  318. 

(6)  Midland  Ry.  Co.  t.  Pyt,  10 


C.  B.  N.  S.  179,  80  L.  J.  C.  P.  814. 

(«)  Ramtden  ▼.  RreaHey,  L.  R. 
10  Q.  B.  147.  She  can  give  a  valid 
receipt  for  a  legacy  not  reduced 
into  possession  before  the  date  of 
the  order  :  JU  Coward  A  Adam^i 
Purduue,  20  £q.  179. 

(cO  Athvforih  v.  Outram  (C.  A), 
6  Ch.  D.  928. 
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equitable  rights  (of  which  presently)  against  her  separate  estate. 
Probably  the  presumption  of  an  intention  to  bind  the  separate 
estate  (which  we  shall  find  to  exist  when  a  wife  living  apart 
from  her  husband  incurs  debts),  would  be  extended  to  all  debts 
contracted  by  her  in  the  course  of  a  separate  business  whether 
living  apart  from  her  husband  or  not  S.  1 1  further  gives  her 
for  the  protection  of  such  wages,  earnings,  <&c.,  as  are  declared 
to  be  her  separate  property  by  s.  1,  and  of  any  chattels  or  other 
property  purchased  or  obtained  by  means  thereof  for  her  own 
use,  the  same  remedies  both  civil  and  criminal  as  if  such  wages, 
&c.,  belonged  to  her  as  an  unmarried  woman.  It  has  been 
decided  that  under  this  section  a  married  woman  carrying  on  a 
separate  business  may  bring  an  action  alone  against  her  bankers 
for  dishonouring  her  cheque,  or  for  not  duly  presenting  or  not 
giving  her  notice  of  the  dishonour  of  a  bill  of  exchange  acquired 
by  her  in  the  course  of  such  business  (a).  Both  the  words  and 
the  operation  of  the  enactment  however  are  less  extensive  than 
those  of  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  85,  ss.  25,  26.  It  does  not  enable  a 
married  woman  to  contract  or  deal  with  property  as  ^feme  sole: 
for  instance,  to  transfer  without  her  husband's  concurrence  stock 
to  which  she  is  entitled  for  her  separate  use.  Her  remedy  is  to 
get  the  stock  registered  in  her  own  name  as  a  married  woman 
entitled  for  her  separate  use,  which  by  s.  3  she  can  do  as  to  any 
sum  in  the  public  funds  not  less  than  20/.,  and  then  that 
section  enables  her  to  deal  with  it  (h). 

By  8.  4,  in  like  manner,  a  married  woman  entitled  to  fully 
paid  up  shares  in  a  company,  or  stock  or  debentures  free  from 
liability,  may  have  them  registered  as  her  separate  property  (c), 
but  she  is  not  expressly  enabled  to  sue  for  dividends  in  her  own 
name.  By  s.  10  a  married  woman  may  effect  a  policy  of  insur- 
ance upon  her  own  life  or  the  life  of  her  husband  for  her 
separate  use,  ''  and  the  contract  in  such  policy  shall  be  as  valid 
as  if  made  with  an  unmarried  woman." 

Renewal         There  is  a  statutory  provision  for  renewal  of  leases  by  married 

ofleaseBby  ^^^^^^  .  gee  11  Geo.  4  &  1  Wm.  4,  c.  65. 
statute.  ' 

(a)  Summtn  ▼.  City  Bank,  L.  IL  (e)  Ab  to  the  duty  of  the  company 

9  C.  P.  580.  see  Reg.  v.  Camatie  Ry,  Cb.  I^  R.  8 

(6)  Howard  v.  Bank  of  England,  Q.  B.  299. 
19  £q.  295. 
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SepfAnUe  Edate. 

The  most  important  and  peculiar  qualification  of  the  general  Separate 
incapacity  of  married  women  to  enter  into  contracts  is  their  po^g^'  ^f 
|>owery  now   recognized   after  much   confusion  and  difference  alienation, 
of  opinion,  of  executing  acts  in  the  nature  of  contract  which 
are  binding  on  any  separate  estate  of  which  they  have  power 
to  dispose.     It  would  be  convenient,  but  we  shall  see  that  it 
would  not  be  quite  accurate,  to  say  more  shortly  that  a  married 
woman  is  in  equity  capable  of  contracting  to  the    extent   of 
her    separate    estate.      The  anomalies  from   which  the    sub- 
ject is  not  yet  wholly  free  are  due  to  the  fragmentary  and 
discontinuous  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of  separate  use  has 
been  gradually  put  together!    When  the  practice  of  settling 
property  to  the  separate  use  of  married  women  first  became 
common,  it  seems  probable  that  neither  the  persons  interested 
nor  the  conveyancers  had  any  purpose  in  their  minds  beyond 
excluding  the  husband's  marital  right  so  as  to  secure  an  inde- 
pendent income  to  the  wife.     The  various  forms  of  circumlocu- 
tion employed  in  all  but  very  modern  settlements  to  express 
what  is  now  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  words  "  for  her  separate 
use"  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  as  confirming  thb.     In 
course  of  time,  however,  it  was  found  that  by  recognizing  this 
separate  use  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  in  effect  created  a  new 
kind  of  equitable  ownership,  to  which  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
that  the  ordinary  incidents  of  ownership  did  not  attach.     The 
l>ower  of  disposition  iiUer  ulco^  (which  is  all  that  bears  on  our 
]>resent  subject)  was  accordingly  admitted,  including  alienation 
by  w^ay  of  mortgage  or  specific  charge  as  well  as  absolutely;  and 
we  find  it  laid  down  in  general  terms  about  a  century  ago  that  a 
/title  covert  acting  with  respect  to  her  separate  property  is  com- 
l)ctcnt  to  act  as  a  feme  sole  (a).     Nevertheless  the  equitable 
ownership  of  retil  estate  by  means  of  the  separate  use,  carrying 
a;i  incidents  the  same  full  light  of  disposition  by  deed  or  will 
that  ^feiiie  sole  would  have,  has  been  fully  recognized  only  by 
quite  recent  decisions  {h)  :    but  this  by  the  way,      From  a 
mortgage  or  specific  charge  on  separate  property  to  a  formal 

(a)  Huimt  V.  Tenant,  1  Wb.  &  T.  separate  property  by  Courts  of  Com- 

Ifc  C.     In  Peacock  v.  Monk,  2  Yes.  mon  Law,  see  Duncan  t.  Cashing  L. 

Sr.  190,  there  referred  to  by  Lord  R.  10  C.  P.  554. 

Thorlow,  no  such  general  rule  is  (h)  Taylor  v.   hfeadg,  i  D,  J.  S, 

expressed.    As  to  the  recognition  of  597  ;  Pride  v.  BM,  7  Ch.  64. 
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Power  to 
bind  the 
separate 
estate  by 
formal  in- 
stroments: 
hutorical 
view  given 
by  V.-C. 
Kindem* 
ley. 


£!arlier 
doctrines 
now  un- 
tenable. 


contract  under  seal,  such  as  if  made  by  a  person  sui  juris  would 
oven  then  have  bound  real  estate  in  the  hands  of  his  heir,  wo 
may  suppose  the  transition  did  not  seem  violent ;  and  instru- 
ments expressing  such  a  contract  to  be  entered  into  by  a  married 
woman  came  to  be  regarded  as  in  some  way  binding  on  any 
separate  property  she  might  have.  In  what  way  they  were  binding 
was  not  settled  for  a  good  while,  for  reasons  best  stated  in  the 
words  of  V.-C.  Kindersley's  judgment  in  Vaughan  v.  Vander- 
degen  (a),  where  he  gave  an  historical  summary  of  the  matter! 

"  The  Courts  at  first  ventured  so  far  as  to  hold  that  if  **  a  married 
woman  "  made  a  contract  for  payment  of  money  by  a  written  instru- 
ment with  a  certain  degree  of  formality  and  solemnity,  as  by  a  bond 
under  her  hand  and  seal,  in  that  case  the  property  settled  to  her 
separate  use  should  be  made  liable  to  the  payment  of  it ;  and  this 
principle  (if  principle  it  could  be  called)  was  subsequently  extended 
to  instruments  of  a  less  formal  character,  as  a  bill  of  exchange  or 
promissory  note,  and  ultimately  to  any  written  instrument  But 
still  the  Courts  refused  to  extend  it  to  a  verbal  agreement  or  other 
assumpsit,  and  even  as  to  those  more  formal  engagements  which  they 
did  hold  to  be  payable  out  of  the  separate  estate,  they  struggled 
against  the  notion  of  their  being  regarded  as  debts,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose they  invented  reasons  to  justify  the  application  of  the  separate 
estate  to  their  payment  without  recognizing  them  as  debts  or  letting 
in  verbal  contracts.  One  suggestion  was  that  the  act  of  disposing  of 
or  charging  separate  estate  by  a  married  woman  was  in  reality  the 
execution  of  a  power  of  appointment  (&),  and  that  a  formal  and  solemn 
instrument  in  writing  would  operate  as  an  execution  of  a  power, 
which  a  mere  assumpsit  would  not  do.  ..  .  Another  reason  suggested 
was  that  as  a  married  womim  has  the  right  and  capacity  specifically 
to  charge  her  separate  estate,  the  execution  by  her  of  a  formal 
written  instrument  must  be  held  to  indicate  an  intention  to  create 
such  special  charge,  because  otherwise  it  could  not  have  any 
operation." 

Both  these  suggestions  are  now  untenable,  as  indeed  V.-C. 
Kindersley  then  (1853)  judged  them  to  be  (c);  the  theory 
of  specific  charge  was  revived  in  the  later  case  of  Shattock 
v.   Shattock  (d),   but  this   must  be   considered  as   overruled 


(a)  2  Drew.  165,  180. 

(6)  E.g.  Duke  of  Bolton  v.  Wil^ 
Itams,  2  Ves.  at  p.  149. 

(c)  Cp.  Murray  v.  Barlee,  8  M.  & 
K.  209,  where  the  arguments  show 
the  history  of  the  doctrine,  Owens  v. 


Dickenson,  1  Or.  &  Ph.  48,  58,  where 
the  notions  of  power  and  charge  are 
both  dismissed  as  inapplicable  by 
Lord  Oottenham. 
((f)  2  Eq.  182,  193. 
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by  the  judgment  in  the  Privy  Council  presently  to  be 
mentioned.  One  or  two  other  suggestions — such  as  that  a 
married  woman  should  have  only  such  power  of  dealing  with 
her  separate  estate  as  might  be  expressly  given  her  by  the 
instrument  creating  the  separate  use — ^were  thrown  out  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century  (a),  during  a  period  of  reaction  in 
which  the  doctrine  was  thought  to  have  gone  too  far,  but  they 
did  not  find  acceptance;  and  the  dangers  which  gave  rise  to 
these  suggestions  were  and  still  are  provided  against  in  another 
way  by  the  device  of  the  restraint  on  anticipation,  as  curious  an 
example  as  any  that  English  law  presents  of  an  anomaly  grafted 
on  an  anomaly  (h). 

It  seems  needless  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  earlier  Judgment 

nf  TVimpr 

authorities.     At  present  the  loctis  classicus  on  the  subject  is  the  l.  J.  in   * 
judgment  of  Turner,  L.  J.,  in  Johnson  v.   OaUagJier  (c),  in  Johnson  r. 
which  those  authorities  are  fully  reviewed,  and  which  is  now  « General 
strengthened  by  the  full  approval  of  the  Judicial  Committee  in  engage- 
London  CJiartered  Bank  of  Australia  v.  Lemprikre  (d).     It  had  jj^j  ^nj 
already   been  distinctly  followed  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  separate 

esfiate 

Chancery  as  having  placed   the  doctrine  upon  a  sound  founda-  ^thout 
tion  (e).     The  general  result,  so  far  as  now  concerns  us,  appears  "pecial 
to  be  to  this  effect :  ^th* 

"  Not  only  the  bonds,  bilk,  and  promissory  notes  of  married  proved  or 
women,  but  also  their  general  engagements,    may  affect  their  Intention: 
separate  estates '*  (3D.  F.  J.  514):  and  property  settled  to  a^^esaflto 
married  woman's  separate  use  for  her  life,  with  power  to  dispose 
of  it  by  deed  or  will,  is  for  this  purpose  her  separate  estate  (/). 

These  "  general  engagements"  are  subject  to  the  forms  im- 
posed by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  or  othenvise  (g)  on  the  contracts 
made  in  pari  materia  by  persons  competent  to  contract  generally, 
but  not  to  any  other  form  :  there  is  no  general  rule  that  they 
must  be  in  writing. 

A  ^*  general  engagement"  is  not  binding  on  the  separate  estate 
unless  it  appear  ''  that  the  engagement  was  made  with  reference 

(a)  See  J(mes  v.  Harris^  9  Yes.  (c)  3  D.  F.  J.  494,  509  sqq. 

486,  497 ;  Parhes  v.  WhiU,  11  Ves.  (d)  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  572. 

209,  220,  sqq. ;   and  collection  of  (e)  Picard  v.  ffine,  5  Ch.  274. 

caaes  5  Ves.  17,  note.  ( /)  3fayd  v.  Field,  8  Ch.  B.  587, 

(6)  See  Loid  Cottenham's  jndg-  593. 

ment  in  TidUtty.  Armstrong,  4  M.  &  (/;)  As  to  this  see  infra,  p.  78* 
Cr.  893,  405. 
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to  and  upon  the  faith  or  credit  of  that  estate"  (3  D.  F.  J. 
615). 

Whether  it  was  so  made  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined 
on  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case :  it  is  enough  ''  to  show 
that  the  married  woman  mtended  to  contract  so  as  to  make 
herself,  that  is  to  say,  her  separate  property,  the  debtor"  (L.  K. 
4  P.  C.  697). 

Such  intention  is  presumed  in  the  case  of  debts  contracted  by 
a  married  woman  living  apart  from  her  husband  (3  D.  F.  J. 
621).  (This  tallies  with  the  rule  of  common  law  which  in  this 
case  excludes  even  as  to  necessaries  the  ordinary  presumption 
of  authority  to  pledge  the  husband's  credit :  see  notes  to  Manhy 
V.  Scott  in  2  Sm.  L.  C.) 

The  like  intention  is  inferred  where  the  transaction  would  be 
otherwise  unmeaning,  as  where  a  married  woman  gives  a  guaranty 
for  her  husband's  debt  (a)  or  joins  him  in  making  a  promissory 
note  (&). 

The  "engagement"  of  a  married  woman  differs  from  a  con- 
tract, inasmuch  as  it  gives  rise  to  no  personal  remedy  against  the 
married  woman,  but  only  to  a  remedy  against  her  separate  pro- 
perty {(t)y  which  may  be  lost  by  her  alienation  of  such  proi>crty 
before  suit  (3  D.  F.  J.  815,  619,  620-2). 

In  cases  where  specific  performance  would  be  granted  as 
between  parties  sui  juris,  a  married  woman  may  enforce  specific 
performance  of  a  contract  made  mth  her  where  the  consideration 
on  her  part  was  an  engagement  binding  on  her  separate  estatA3 
according  to  the  above  rules;  and  the  other  party  may  in 
like  manner  enforce  specific  performance  against  her  separate 
estate  (J). 

The  term        Tlie  term  engagement,  though  in  itself  a  vague  one,  seems  to 
en^^    be  conveniently  appropriated  to  this  special  pur})ose  of  express- 
ing that  which  in  the  case  of  a  person  sui  juris  would  be  a 
contract,  but  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman  cannot  be  a  con- 
tract because  it  creates  no  personal  obligation  even  in  equity. 

(a)  Morrdl  v.  Covjan,  6  Ch.  D.  tied  wuman's  separate    estate  see 

166,  where  no  attempt  was  made  to  Picard  v.  Hint,  5  Ch*  274. 

dispate  that  the  guaranty,  thonghnot  {d)  Th6  cases  cited  in  Sug.  V.  k  P* 

expressly  referring  to  the  separate  206,  so  far  as  inconsistent  with  the 

estate,  was  effectual  to  bind  it.  modem  aathorities  (see  Picard  v. 

(h)  Dariea  Y.  Jeiikini,  6  OlT).  728.  Bine,  last  note.  Pride  v.  Bubb,  7 

(c)  For  the  form  of  deci^  for  Ch.  64)  must  be  considered  as  oyer* 

specific  performance  against  a  mar-  roled. 
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A  word  is  ccrtaiuly  wanted  for  the  purpose,  aud  this  is  an  apt 
one  as  having  no  other  technical  meaning,  and  as  suggesting  the 
close  analogy  (but  no  more  than  analogy)  of  the  thing  signified 
to  a  true  contract.  One  might  be  tempted  to  speak  of  the 
quasi-contrcLct  of  a  married  woman,  but  such  a  novel  use  would 
be  much  too  remote  from  the  established  meaning  of  the  term. 

The  language  of  the  Judicial  Committee  we  have  cited  as  to  The  §epa- 

the  married  woman's  intention  of  makins?  herself — that  is.  Iter  ™*««*^*« 

f  'a  qutuh 

sejxirate  jyroperty — the  debtor,  suggests  that  the  separate  estate  artificial 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  artificial  person  created  by  Courts  P*"<^^ 
of  Equity,  and  represented  by  the  beneficial  owner  as  an  agent 
with  full  powers,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  a  corporation 
sole  is  represented  by  the  person  constituting  it  for  the  time 
being.  As  a  contract  made  by  the  agent  of  a  corporation  in  his 
employment  can  bind  nothing  but  the  corporate  property  (a), 
the  engagement  of  a  married  woman  can  bind  nothing  but  her 
separate  estate.  This  way  of  looking  at  it  is  no  doubt  artificial, 
but  may  possibly  be  found  to  assist  in  the  right  comprehension 
of  the  doctrine. 

Some  instances  of  ordinary  contracts  which  may  be  inci-  Applica- 
dental  to  the  management  and  enjoyment  of  separate  estate,    ^^' 
so   that    it  would   be    highly  inconvenient    if    the    separate 
estate  were  not  bound  by  them,  are  given  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  above  referred  to  (L.  E.  4  P.  C.  at 
p.  594). 

One  application  of  the  modem  doctrine  which  deserves  to  bo 
specially  noticed  is  that  a  married  woman  may  be  a  shareholder 
in  a  company,  and  in  the  event  of  a  winding-up  a  contributory 
in  respect  of  her  separate  estate,  if  there  is  nothing  special  to 
prevent  it  in  the  constitution  of  the  company  {h).  And  a 
shareholder  who  has  acquired  shares  by  a  married  woman's 
direction  and  as  a  trustee  for  her  separate  use  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  are  to  be  paid  for  out  of  her  separate  estate 
is  entitled  to  be  indemnified  by  the  separate  estate  against  all 
calls  and  liabilities  incurred  in  respect  of  the  shares  (c).     There 

(a)  XTnless,  of  oonrie,  he  oontracts         (5)  MaUhevmatCi  ca.  3  Eo.  781. 
in  inch  a  way  m  to  make  it  also  his  (c)  BuUtr  v.  Cumptton,  7  £q.  61. 

own  personal  oontract. 
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appears  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  a  luarried  woman  from  enter- 
ing into  an  ordinaiy  pai-tneraliip  as  far  as  concerns  her  separate 
estate  {a).  It  also  seems  possible  that  in  this  way  she  may 
become  a  partner  with  her  own  husband.  For  atlministrative 
purposes,  at  least,  the  Court  may  act  as  if  that  relation 
existed  (b), 

A  married  woman's  engagement  relating  to  her  separate  pro- 
perty will  have  the  same  effect  as  the  true  contract  of  an  owner 
mi  juris  in  creating  an  obligation  which  will  be  binding  on  the 
property  in  the  hands  of  an  assignee  with  notice  (c). 


Certain 
unsettled 
questions. 
Where  no 
separate 
estate  at 
date  of 
"  engage- 
ment," is 
after- 
acquired 
separate 
estate 
bound? 


What  be- 
comes of 
"  engage- 


So  far  the  principles  may  be  taken  as  settled :  various  ques- 
tions of  detail,  however,  are  still  open.  K  a  married  woman 
enters  into  an  engagement,  having  no  separate  property  at  the 
time,  will  this  bind  any  separate  property  she  may  afterwards 
acquire?  No  decision  on  this  point  is  known  to  ns.  If  the 
engagement  be  made  expressly  with  reference  to  alleged  separate 
property  or  to  the  expectation  of  acquiring  it,  there  seems  to  bo 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  good  by  estoppel  {d)  at  all 
events.  But  if  it  be  made  only  under  circumstances  from  which 
according  to  Johnson  v.  Gallagh^  (sitpra)  an  intention  to  pay 
out  of  separate  estate  would  bo  presumed,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  such  a  presumption  can  arise  when  there  is  no  separate 
estate  at  the  time,  A  vague  intention  to  pay,  or  hope  of  being 
paid,  out  of  any  after-acquired  separate  estate  may  perhaps  exist, 
but  is  hardly  probable  enough  to  be  reasonably  presumed. 

Accordingly  the  burden  of  proof  would  in  such  a  case  be  upon 
the  creditor  to  show  that  the  engagement  was  in  fact  made  on  the 
faith  of  supposed  separate  property.  There  would  be  no  such 
difficulty  if  the  engagement  were  a  true  contract  creating  a  per- 
sonal obligation;  but  this  wo  have  seen  it  is  not 

Again,  if  a  married  woman  become  sui  jmis  by  the  death 
of  the  husband,  judicial  separation  or  otherwise,  what  becomes 


(a)  Lindley,  1.  86. 

(6)  lU  Childa,  9  Ch.  508. 

(c)  Per  Jessel,  M.  B.  Wame  v. 
JlouUedge,  18  £q.  500. 

(d)  A  married  woman  may  be 
bound  by  estoppel,  per  James,  li.  J. 
7  Ch.  at  p.  776,  and  see  Sha^rpe  v. 
Foy,  4  Ch.  35,  Re  Lu$h*9  trusts,  ib. 


591.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  in- 
fants and  femes  covert  can  do  no  act 
to  estop  themselves  (7  T.  R.  at  p. 
539) :  but  probably  this  applies  only 
to  false  representations  of  their  legal 
capacity,  as  in  Cannam  v.  Farmer^ 
8  Ex.  698,  ffupm,  p.  59. 
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of  the  debts  of  her  separate  estate  ?     It  is  impossible  to  say  ments "  oa 
that  they  become  legal  debts.     Not  to  speak  of  the  technical  0^0^^^ 
difficulties  in  which  the  substantial  difficulty  would  express  ture? 
itself  in  practice,  this  would  be  to   create  a  new  right  and 
liability  quite  different  from  those  originally  created  by  the 
parties.     In  equity  there  is  no  doubt  a  remedy,  but  to  what 
extent !     It  may  be  contended  with  some  plausibility  (and  has 
in  sundry  cases  been  assumed  rather  than  decided)  that  the 
creditor's  original  right  was  against  the  separate  property  and 
that  only;  that  he  is  indeed  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  right 
because  the  property  has  ceased  to  exist  as  separate  property ; 
but  that  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  reason  why  his  position 
should  be  improved,  and  that  all  he  can  do  is  to  follow  in  the 
hands  of  the  owner  or  her  representatives  the  separate  estate 
held  by  her  at  the  time  when  she  became  mi  juris  (a).     It 
seems  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  Court  may  when  the 
point  again  distinctly  arises  take  another  step  towards  treating 
the  engagement  as  a  real  contract,  and  may  refuse  thus  to  limit  the 
liability  of  the  party  or  her  estate.     Another  kindred  question  Liability 
is  this :  Can  the  wife's  separate  estate  be  held  liable  for  her    *!SY*'^ 
debts  contracted  before  marriage  1    Apart  from  recent  legislation  debts 
it  seems  no  less  difficult  to  hold  that  the  coverture  and  the  „5?!^ 
existence  of  separate  property  enable  the  creditor  to  substitute 
for  a  legal  right  a  wholly  different  equitable  right,  than  to  hold 
that  the  cessation  of  the  coverture  turns  that  sort  of  equitable 
right  into  a  legal  debt.     It  has  been  decided  that  after  the 
husband's  bankruptcy  the  wife's  separate  estate  is  liable  in 
equity  to  pay  her  debts  contracted  before  the  marriage  (b) ;  but 
the  V.-C.  seems  to  have  decided  the  case  partly  on  the  ground 
that  the  bankruptcy  was  evidence  that  the  settlement  of  the 
property  to  the  wife's  separate  use  was  fraudulent  as  against  her 


marriage. 


(a)  This  view  seemB  to  have  been 
taken  in  the  Ck>iirt  below  in  Johnson 
V.  OaUagherj  where  the  bill  was  filed 
after  the  death  of  the  husband  :  see 
3  D.  F.  J.  495,  and  the  decree  ap- 
pealed from  at  p.  497  :  and  it  ap- 
pears in  earlier  cases,  as  Pidd  v. 
Sofde^  4  Ross.  112,  which,  however, 
are  now  of  little  or  no  authority, 
since  they  involve  the  exploded 
iheoiyihat  the  separate  estate  can  be 


affected  only  by  way  of  charge  or 
appointment.  In  EeaiUy  v.  Tkomas^ 
15  Ves.  596,  and  NaU  v.  PunUr^  5 
Sim.  555,  it  also  does  not  appear 
whether  the  woman  had  any  other 
property  suijurit. 

[b)  Chubb  V.  Stretch,  9  Eq.  555, 
following  Biscoe  v.  Kennedy,  briefly 
reported  in  marginal  note  to  Hulme 
V.  Tenant,  1  Bro.  O.  C.  17,  and  1 
Wh.  *  T.  L.  C.  483  (4th  ed.). 
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creditors.  Biifure  the  Debtors  Act,  1869,  when  a  married 
woman  and  her  husband  were  sued  at  law  on  a  debt  contracted 
by  her  before  the  marriage  and  either  the  husband  and  wife  or 
the  wife  alone  had  been  taken  in  execution,  the  wife  was  entitled 
to  be  discharged  only  if  she  had  not  separate  property  out  of 
which  the  debt  could  be  paid  (a) ;  and  an  order  for  payment 
can  now  be  made  under  s,  5  of  the  Debtors  Act  on  a  married 
woman,  and  the  existence  of  sufficient  separate  estate  would 
justify  commitment  in  default  (h).  But  the  practice  of  the 
Courts  in  the  exercise  of  this  kind  of  judicial  discretion  does 
not  throw  much  light  on  the  question  of  a  direct  remedy.  It 
only  amounts  to  the  recognition  of  something  more  than  a  mere 
moral  duty  but  less  than  a  legal  duty,  as  in  the  cases  (noticed 
in  another  chapter,  see  Ch.  XII.)  where  the  payment  of  costs, 
&c.,  which  could  not  be  directly  recovered  is  nevertheless  in- 
directly enforced. 

Married  However,  a  wife  who  has  been  married  since  the  Married 

]^oMrty    Wo^^ii's  Property  Act,  1870,  came  into  operation  (9th  August, 

Act,  1870,   1870),  may  be  sued  alone  [at  law  or  in  equity?  probably  both, 

5Snend-      ^  there  are  no  express  words  to  exclude  the  general  equitable 

ment  Act,  jurisdiction  over  separate  estate]  for  her  debts  contracted  before 

marriage,  and  any  property  belonging  to  her  for  her  separate  use 

is  liable  to  satisfy  such  debts  (s.  12).     This  extends  to  separate 

property  subject  to  a  restraint  on  anticipation  (c).     The  same 

section  enacted  without  qualification  that  the  husband  should  not 

be  liable ;  so  that  where  there  was  no  settlement  the  creditor  had 

no  remedy  at  all  during  the  coverture.     But  this  is  repealed  as  to 

marriages  taking  place  after  the  30th  July,  1 874,  by  the  Amending 

Act  of  that  year  (37  &  38  Vict.  c.  60) ;  a  husband  and  wife 

married  after  that  date  may  be  jointly  sued  for  her  anto-nuptial 

debts  (s.  1)  and  the  hiisband  is  liable  to  the  extent  of  the  assets 

specified  in  s.  5,  which  comprise  all  interests  acquired  by  him  in 

right  of  his  wife  or  by  any  settlement  of  her  property  on  the 

marriage,  and  any  property  of  which  a  disposition  may  have  been 

(a)  Ivens  v.  Butter^  7  R  &  B.  159,  no  plea  of  coverinre  :  but  probably 

26  L.  J.  Q.  R  145 ;  Jay  v.  Ampfdett,  the  same  coarse  would  be  taken  in 

1  H.  &  C.  637,  32  L.  J.  Ex.  176.  the  case  of  a  judgment  against  hns- 

(6)  JHllon  y.  (htnningham^  h,  R.  band  and  wife  for  the  wife*8  debt 

8  Kx.  28.    Here  the  married  woman  dum  tola. 
had  been  sued  alone,  and  there  was  (c)  Sanger  v.  Sanger,  11  Bq.  470. 
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mado  by  her  with  his  consent  "  with  the  view  of  defeating  or 
delaying  her  existing  creditors." 

Again,  a  married  woman's  engagement  with  respect  to  her  How  far  i« 
separate  estate  is  not  bound  by  any  peculiar  forms.     But  is  it  ^oman's^ 
on  the  other  hand  bound  in  every  case  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  "  engage- 
contract  1    In  other  words,  can  an  instrument  or  transaction  ever  ^JTund  by 
take  effect  as  an  engagement  binding  separate  estate  which  could  the  ordi- 
not  take  effect  as  a  contract  if  the  party  were  mi  Juris  ?    The  ^f  ^^„. 
analogies  we  have  hitherto  pursued,  and  on  which  the  leading  tract  ? 
modem  authorities  are  founded,  would  certainly  lead  us  to  say 
yes  to  the  first  form  of  the  question,  and  no  to  the  second. 
That  is  to  say,  the  creditor  must  first  produce  evidence  appro- 
priate to  the  nature  of  the  transaction  which  would  establish  a 
legal  debt  against  a  party  mi  juris,  and  then  he  must  show,  by 
proof  or  presumption  as  explained  above,  an  intention  to  make 
the  separate  estate  the  debtor.     There  is,  however,  a  decision  McHenry 
the  other  way.     In  McHenry  v.  Davies  (a)  a  married  woman,  gj^^^' 
or  rather  her  separate  estate,  was  sued  in  equity  on  a  bill  of 
exchange  indorsed  by  her  in  Paris.     It  was  contended  for  the 
defence,  among  other  things,  that  the  bill  was  a  French  bill  and 
informal  according  to  French  law.      The  M.  R  held  that  this 
was  immaterial,  for  all  the  Court  had  to  bo  satisfied  of  was  the 
general  intention  to  make  the  separate  estate  liable,  of  which 
there  was  no  doubt     This  reasoning  is  quite  intelligible  on  the 
assumption  that  engagements  bind  separate  estate  only  as  specific 
charges ;  the  fact  that  the  instrument  creating  the  charge  simu- 
lat-ed  more  or  less  successfully  a  bill  of  exchange  would  then  bo 
a  mere  accident  (h).    The  judgment  bears  obvious  marks  of  this 
theory ;  we  have  seen  indeed  that  it  was  expressly  adopted  by 
the  same  judge  in  an  earlier  case  (c),  and  we  have  also  seen  that 
it  is  no  longer  tenable.     Take  away  this  assumption  (as  it  must 
now  be  taken  away)  and  the  reasoning  proves  far  too  much  :  it 
would  show  that  the  indorser  mi  Juris  of  a  bad  bill  of  exchange 
ought  to  be  bound  notwithstanding  the  law  merchant,  because 
ho  has  expressed  his  intention  to  be  bound.     The  true  doctrine 

(a)  10  Eq.  8S.  Eq.  109  ;  Shand  v.  Du  Bumon,  18 

{b)  Note^lioweYer,  that  in  the  case  £q.  288.    Nor  a  cheque:  Hopkins 

of  piurtiaB  tuijarit  a  bill  of  exchange  ton  v.  FosUr,  19  Eq .  74. 

cannot  be  treated  as  an  equitable  (c)  SkaUockv,  ShaUock,2'Eq.  182; 

awignment :  Ex  parU  ShdUurd,  17  iupm,  p.  66. 
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being  that  the  "  engagement "  differs  from  a  contract  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  transaction  itself,  but  in  making  only  the  separate 
estate  the  debtor,  it  follows  that  in  all  that  relates  to  the  transac- 
tion itself  the  ordinary  rules  and  limitations  of  contract  apply. 
In  Johfison  V.  Gallagher  it  is  assumed  that  a  married  woman's 
engagements  concerning  her  separate  interest  in  real  estate  must 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  {a).  An  engage- 
ment which  if  she  were  stii  juris  would  owe  its  validity  as  a 
contract  to  the  law  merchant  must  surely  in  like  manner  satisfy 
the  forms  and  conditions  of  the  law  merchant.  The  result  Ls 
that  we  ventiuw  to  submit  that  the  authority  of  McHenry  x, 
Davies  (b)  on  this  point  must  now  be  regarded  as  exceedingly 
doubtfuL 

Statute  of      There  is  some  authority,  but  of  a  most  inconclusive  kind,  for 
tira^  the  position  that  the  Statute  of  Limitation,  or  rather  its  analogy, 

does  not  apply  to  claims  against  the  separate  estate :  namely  an 
obscurely  reported  case  at  the  HoUs  in  1723,  when  the  modern 
doctrine  had  not  come  into  existence  (c),  and  an  Irish  case  in 
recent  times  where  the  Chancellor  followed  this  authority,  and 
adhered  to  his  opinion  on  appeal,  the  Lord  Justice  dissenting  (tf). 
It  is  conceived  that  at  least  in  an  English  court  of  equity  the 
question  would  at  present  be  quite  open. 

Can  the  It  is  Said  that  a  married  woman's  separate  estate  cannot  be 

^gj^ljg    made  liable  as  on  a  contract  implied  in  law  (qund-contract  in  the 

made         proper  sense)  as  for  instance  to  the  repayment  of  money  paid  by 

owlwtcwi*  °^istake  or  on  a  consideration  which  has  wholly  failed  (e).     But 

tract  ?        the  decisions  to  this  effect  belong  (with  one  exception)  to  what 

we  have  called  the  period  of  reaction,  and  are  distinctly  groundo<l 

on  the  exploded  notion  that  a  "  general  engagement,"  even  if 

express,  is  not  binding  on  the  separate  estate. 

The  exception  is  the  modem  case  of  Wright  v.  Chard  (/), 
where  V.-C.  Kindersley  held  that  a  married  woman's  separate 
estate  was  not  liable  to  refund  rents  which  had  been  received  by 

(a)  3  D.  F.  J.  at  p.  514.  (e)  8  D.  F.  J.  512,  514,  referrmg 

(6)  10  Eq.  88.  to  Duhe  ofBoUon  v.  WiUiams,  2  Ves, 

(c)  Norton  v.  TurvUU,  2  P.  Wms,  188  ;  Jones  v.  Hams,  9  Ves.  493, 
144,  and  see  8  Ir.  Ch.,  appx.  and  AgvUarx,  AguUar,  5  Bfadd.  414. 

(d)  Vauffhan  v.  WaUctr,  6  Ir.  Ch.  (/)  4  Drew.  678,  686  :  on  appeal, 
471,  8  ib,  458.                                        1  D.  F.  J.  667,  but  not  on  this  point. 
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lier  as  her  separate  property  but  to  which  she  was  not  in  fact 
ontitlecL  Bat  the  language  of  the  judgment  reduces  it  to  this, 
that  in  the  still  transitional  state  of  the  doctrine,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  precedent  for  making  the  separate  estate  liable  in  any  case 
without  writing  (this  was  in  1859,  Johnson  v.  Gallagher  not  till 
1861),  the  V.-C.  thought  it  too  much  for  a  court  of  first  instance 
to  take  the  new  step  of  making  it  liable  "  in  the  absence  of  all 
contract  :'*  and  he  admitted  that  "  the  modern  tendency  has  been 
to  establish  the  principle  that  if  you  put  a  married  woman  in* 
the  position  of  a  fenie  sole  in  respect  of  her  separate  estate,  that 
position  must  be  carried  to  the  full  extent,  short  of  making  her 
personally  liable."  On  the  whole  it  may  perhaps  be  fairly 
thought  that  the  question  is  open.  If  it  may  be  so  treated,  the 
test  of  liability  would  seem  on  principle  to  be  whether  the  trans- 
action out  of  which  the  demand  arises  had  reference  to  or  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  separate  estate. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived  that  the  difficulties  and  anomalies  Modem 
which  attend  this  subject  would  be  almost  if  not  entirely  removed  J^**^!!?^^ 
by  holding  (as  suggested  by  V,-C.  Kindersley's  dictum  just  full  appli- 
quoted)  that  a  married  woman's  disability  to  contract  means  only  ^^^'^.^^ 
disability  to  create  an  immediate  personal  obligation  enforceable  dples  of 
against  her  as  such  during  the  coverture ;  that  her  engagements  ^'**'*^** 
daring  coverture  (excluding  of  course  all  contracts  made  by  her 
either  in  fact  or  by  presumption  of  law  as  her  husband's  agent) 
arc  true  contracts  on  which  the  personal  remedy  is  suspended ; 
and  that  the  equitable  remedy  against  the  separate  estate,  when 
there  is  any,  comes  in  simply  as  a  temporary  substitute  for  this. 
It  is  true  that  such  a  doctrine  would  be  convenient  and  consistent, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  modem  decisions  have  gone  some  way  in 
this  direction.     But  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  such  is  at  present 
the  doctrine  of  English  courts  of  equity.     Whether  it  may  yet 
be  made  so  by  a  decision  or  series  of  decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  is  by  no  means  a  visionary  question  ;  but  there  are  hardly 
sufficient  materials  for  forming  any  decided  opinion  upon  it. 

The  present  state  of  the  law  has  been  thus  summed  up  by  the 
Master  of  the  Kolls  : — 

"  A  married  woman  is  liable— or  rather  her  separate  estate  is 
liable  (for  there  is  no  personal  liability  as  far  as  she  is  concerned) 
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•^to  make  good  all  contracts  wliich  are  made  by  her  with  express 
reference  to  the  separate  estate,  or  which  from  the  nature  of  the 
contract  itself  must  be  intended  to  be  so  referred  ;  but  she  is  not 
liable  even  for  general  contracts  which  from  their  nature  cannot 
be  so  referred;  a  fortiori  she  is  not  liable  for  general  torts,  but 
her  husband  is  liable.  Her  separate  estate  may  be  liable  for  a 
fraud  relating  to  the  separate  estate,  that  is,  dealing  with  the 
separate  estate  by  way  of  fraudulent  representation" — but  not 
for  an  independent  wrong  or  breach  of  trust  (a). 

Agree-  Lord  St.    Leonards  states  it  as  the  better  opinion  "  that  a 

jJJ^^     married  woman  having  a  power  of  appointment  can  bind  herself 

woman  to  by  a  contract  to  sell  the  property,"  i.e.  independently  of  any 

TOWOT        interest  for  her  separate  use  that  she  may  have  :  Mr.  Dart  seems 

apart  from  to  think  this  is  confined  to  contracts  executed  with  the  formalities 

^1^™        required  by  the  power,  which  would  reduce  the  proposition  to  a 

very  narrow  scope.     The  cases  cited  appear  to  furnish  no  direct 

authority  (b).     On  principle  one  would  tliink  such  an  agreement 

can  have  no  other  operation  than  as  an  execution  or  imperfect 

execution  of  the  power  itself. 


Drunken* 
nesH  and 
Lunacy. 


Lunatic*! 
marriage 
void. 

General 
law: 
Points 
alwajB 


IIL — Lunatics  and  Dbunken  Persons. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  these  causes  of  disability 
together,  since  (at  any  rate  by  the  modern  understanding  of  tlie 
law)  drunken  men  and  lunatics  are  in  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  tlie  capacity  of  contracting.  Three  different  theories 
on  the  matter  have  at  different  times  been  entertained  in  English 
courts  and  supported  by  respectable  authority.  Before  we 
specially  mention  these  it  will  be  best  to  dispose  of  the  points  on 
which  there  has  not  been  any  substantial  conflict. 

First,  as  to  the  peculiar  and  exceptional  contract  of  marriage. 
The  marriage  of  a  lunatic  is  void,  and  there  is  no  ground  for 
requiring  a  less  degree  of  sanity  for  a  valid  marriage  than  for 
the  making  of  a  will  or  for  other  purposes  (c).  Apart  from  this, 
it  seems  to  have  been  admitted  from  the  first  both  at  law  and  in 
equity,  on  the  one  hand  that  a  lunatic  is  incapable  of  contracting 


(o)  Wainford  ▼.  fftjfl,  20  £q.  821, 
824. 

(b)  Sng.  V.  &  P.  206,  Dart  V.  & 
P.  2. 1000 ;  Stead  ▼.  AVjon,  2  Beav. 
845,  ia  the  case   moit   nearly  in 


point 

(c)  Hancock  v.  Ptaty^  L.  R  IP. 
ft  D.  385,  841.  The  sUtate  15  Geo. 
2,  c  80  u  rep.  by  the  SUt  Law 
Revisian  Act,  1878. 
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or  doing  other  acts  in  the  law  after  he  has  been  found  lunatic  admitted: 
by  inquisition  and  while  the  commission  of  lunacy  is  in  force  (a) ;  ^^^jnct  in 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  a  lunatic  who  has  lucid  intervals  is  luddintop- 
capable  of  contracting  during  those  intervals  (6).  *^**°*^ 

It  is  equally  settled  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  without  any  LUbiUtjr 
real  authority  that  we  are  aware  of  to  the  contrary,  that  a  I^'*®^* 
lunatic  or  his  estate  may  be  liable  quasi  ex  contractu  for  neces- 
saries supplied  to  him  in  good  faith  (c) ;  and  this  applies  to  all 
expenses  necessarily  incurred  for  the  protection  of  his  person  or 
estate,  such  as  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  in  lunacy  (d),  A  hus- 
band is  liable  for  necessaries  supphed  to  his  wife  whUe  he  is 
lunatic;  for  the  wife's  authority  to  pledge  his  credit  for  neces- 
saries is  not  a  mere  agency,  but  springs  from  the  relation  of  hus- 
band and  wife  and  is  not  revoked  by  the  husband's  insanity  (e). 
In  the  same  way  drunkenness  or  lunacy  would  be  no  answer  to 
an  action  for  money  had  and  received,  or  for  the  price  of  goods 
famished  to  a  drunken  or  insane  man  and  kept  by  him  after  ho 
liad  recovered  his  reason :  in  this  last  case,  however,  his  conduct 
in  keeping  the  goods  would  be  evidence  of  a  new  contract  to 
pay  for  them,  which  would  be  a  real  contract  inferred  in  fact, 
not  a  quasi-contract  implied  in  law  (/). 

There  is  also  express  authority  (which  one  would  think  hardly 
necessary)  to  show  that  contracts  made  by  a  man  of  sound  mind 
who  afterwards  becomes  lunatic  are  not  invalidated  by  the 
lunacy  (r/).  We  now  come  to  the  different  theories  above 
mentioned. 

I.  The  first  is  that  the  drunkenness  or  lunacy  of  the  party  History  of 
is  no  ground  whatever  for  avoiding  the  contract.  For  "  as  for  ?^*^n^" 
a  drunkard  who  is  voluntariiis  damion,  he  hath  (as  hath  been  of  lunatic, 
said)  no  privilege  thereby,  but  what  hurt  or  ill  soever  he  doth,  *®*»  ^j 
his  drunkenness  doth  aggravate  it."  (Co.  Litt.  247  a.)  And  Coke:  No 
although  this  moral  reason  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  lunacy,  J?*"^ify**^ 
yet  the  lunatic  is  equally  bound,  for  ''no  man  of  full  age  shall  himself. 

(a)fa«riey'fca.  4Co.Rep.  128&;  (cQ     Williams    v.    Wentwarth,  5 

Baoon,  Abr.  Idiots  and  Lmiatic8,(F.)  Beav.  325  ;  Sudman  v.  Hart,  Kay, 

(6)  Beverley*8  ca.  ;  Hail  v.  Warren,  607. 

9  Ves.  605,  cp.  Sdby  v.  Jaekion^  6  («)  Read  v.  Legard,  6  Ex.   630, 

BeftT.  192.  20  L.  J.  Ex.  309. 

(e)  Baxter  v.  JEarl  of  Porttmouth,  (/)  Oore  v.  Oibeon^lZ  M.  &  W. 

5  B.  &  C.  170,  B.C.  more  fnlly,  nom.  623)  14  L.  J.  Ex.  151. 

Bagiter  v.  EaH  P.,  7  D.  &  B.  614.  (g)  Owen  v.  Dane*,  1  Ves.  Sr.  82. 
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be  received  in  any  plea  by  the  law  to  disable  his  own  person, 
but  the  heir  may  well  disable  the  person  of  the  ancestor  for  his 
own  advantage  in  such  case."     (Titt  247  h ;  ace.  Beverley's  ca. 
4  Hep.  123  hy  where  however  it  is  said  that  even  the  heir  or 
executor  could  not  avoid  matter  of  record,  and  another  idle  reason 
is  given  for  the  general  rule,  mz.y  that  the  party  when  he  recovers 
his  memory  cannot  remember  what  he  did  when  he  was  mm 
compos  mentis)'.    As  regards  drunkenness,  this  doctrine  is  on  the 
face  of  it  a  wholly  mistaken  application  of  a  principle  wliich  is 
properly  applicable  to  criminal  offences  and  merely  wrongful 
acts,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  liabilities  ex  cmitrada.     As 
regards  lunacy,  it  is  a  merely  frivolous  technicality.     However  it 
is  confidently  stated  as  law  by  Coke ;  and  we  find  it  adopted  by 
Lord  Tenterden  as  late  as  1827,  though,  as  we  shall  immediately 
see,  it  had  long  before  that  time  been  exploded  by  other  judges  (a). 
It  seems  at  least  doubtful  whether  it  was  really  supported  by 
the  authorities  Coke  had  before  him.     At  any  rate  they  were 
conflicting,  and  Fitzherbert  (F.  N.   B.   202  h)  was  expressly 
against  him,  considering  the  case  of  an  infant  as~  analogous. 
Bracton,  following  the  civil  law  (&),  said ;  "  Furiosus  autem 
stipulari  non  potest  nee  aliquod  negotium  agero,  quia  non  intel- 
ligit  quid  agit"  (fol.  100  a,  cf.  165  5;  and  see  Fleta,  3,  3.   ^  8, 
10).     But  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  this  further. 


First 
modem 
theory: 
Contract 
void  for 
absolute 
incapacity, 
or  Yoidable 
for  fraud, 
according 
to  drcuni' 
stances. 


2.  The  next  theory  is  to  the  following  effect :  K  a  man  is  so 
drunk  or  so  insane  as  not  to  know  what  he  is  about,  he  cannot 
have  that  consenting  mind  which  is  indispensable  to  the  formation 
of  a  contract,  and  his  agreement  is  therefore  merely  void.  But 
if  his  mind  is  only  so  confused  or  weak  that  he  cannot  be  said 
not  to  know  what  he  is  about,  but  yet  is  incai>able  of  fully 
imdei-standing  the  terms  and  effect  of  his  contract,  and  if  this  is 
known  to  the  other  party,  then  he  may  indeed  contract,  but  the 
contract  will  be  voidable  at  his  option^  on  the  ground  not  of  his 
own  incapacity,  but  of  the  other  party's  fraud  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  weakness,  though  such  weakness  be  short  of  inca- 
pacity. According  to  this  the  first  class  of  cases  would  be 
reckoned  with  others  in  which  agreements  are  absolutely  void 


(a)  BrtAxm  v.  JodreJl,  8  C.  &  P.  80. 

(6)  Inst  8.  19,  8 ;  Gai.  8.  106. 

For  exposition  of  the  Roman  Law 


see  Savigny,  Syst  3.  83—86  :  and 
cp.  Pothier,  Obi.  §§  49-51. 
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for  want  of  real  consent  (as  to  which  see  post,  Ch.  YIIL )  and 
the  second  would  come  under  the  general  head  of  fraud. 

Wc  find  the  first  branch  of  this  opinion  decidedly  adoj^ted  in 
common  law  practice  in  the  last  century  and  the  earlier  part  of 
tiiis,  no  doubt  by  way  of  reaction  against  Coke's  extravagant 
dogmas.  Lunacy  was  held  admissible  as  evidence  under  a  plea 
of  non  e^  factum,  i.e.  as  showing  the  lunatic's  act  to  be  wholly 
void  (a) ;  and  the  like  was  said  of  drunkenness  (h).  Lord 
Ellenborough  distinctly  laid  down  that  when  the  existence  of 
an  agreement  between  the  parties  was  in  issue,  it  was  completely 
negatived  by  the  intoxication  of  one  party  at  the  time  of  making 
the  alleged  agreement ;  and  this  was  approved  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  («;). 

The  same  view  is  to  be  found  in  the  modem  case  of  Oore 
v.  Gibson  (rf),  where  however  it  was  not  material  to  the  decision, 
OS  the  drunkenness  of  the  defendant  and  the  plaintififs  know- 
ledge of  it  were  specially  pleaded.  And  both  branches  of  the 
doctrine  were  recognized  in  equity  and  are  very  completely 
stated  in  a  judgment  of  Sir  W.  Grant  (e). 

^  I  think  a  Court  of  Equity  ought  not  to  assiflt  a  person  to  get  rid 
of  any  agreement  or  deed  merely  upon  the  ground  of  his  having  been 
intoxicated  at  the  time:  I  say  merely  upon  that  groimd ;  as  if  there 
was  •  .  any  nnfjGiir  advantage  made  of  his  situation  or  .  .  any  con- 
trivance or  management  to  draw  him  into  drink,  he  might  be  a  proper 
object  of  relief  in  a  Court  of  Equity.  As  to  that  extreme  state  of 
intoxication  that  deprives  a  man  of  his  reason,  I  apprehend  that  even 
at  law  it  would  invalidate  a  deed  obtained  from  him  while  in  that 
condition," 

He  also  said  that  a  Court  of  Equity  ought  not  to  assist  a 
l>t*rson  who  has  obtained  an  agreement  from  auotlier  in  a  state 
of  intoxication;  but  this  is  a  mere  dictum,  and  if  it  means 
that  intoxication  not  such  as  to  prevent  the  party  from  under- 
standing the  effect  of  his  contract  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  ground 
for  refusing  specific  performance,  it  is  distinctly  contradicted  by 
later  decisions  (/). 

(a)   Yaie$  y.  Boen,  2  Sir.  1104.  cases  are  purposely  omitted 

(6)  BoJler,  N.  P.  172.  (/)  lAghtfoot  v.  Heron,  8  Y.  &  C. 

\e)  PiU  V.  Smith,  8  Camp.  83.  Ex.  ()86 ;  Shaw  v.  Thackray,  1  Sm. 

(cO  13  M.  &  W.  623, 14  L  J.  Ex.  k  6.  537  (but  with  some  hesitation, 

151.  on  the  ground  that  the  real  defen- 

(e)  Cooke   V.   Clay  worth,  8   Yes.  dant  was  not  the  vendor  but  a  sub- 

12,  15.     The  references  to  earUer  sequent  purchaser). 
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nient 


Ji»tifija>le  This  doctrine  is  quite  intelligible,  and  in  principle  there  is 
Siti^^  nothing  to  be  said  against  it  But  the  distinction  between 
ccmve-  inability  to  understand  so  much  as  the  nature  of  a  transaction 
(which  would  make  it  wholly  void)  and  inability  to  form  a  free 
and  rational  judgment  of  its  effect  (which  if  known  to  the  other 
party  would  make  it  only  voidable)  is  too  fine  and  doubtful  to 
be  convenient  in  practice.  The  confusion  of  mind  generally 
produced  by  drunkenness  is  exquisitely  described  by  Chaucer  iu 
the  Knight's  Tale : 

**  A  dronke  man  wot  weU  he  hath  an  hous, 
But  he  not  [i.e.,  ne  wot]  which  the  righte  way  is  thider." 

Whether  in  any  particular  case  a  state  of  consciousness  of  this 
kind  does  or  does  not  amount  to  absolute  deprivation  of  a  con- 
senting mind  for  the  purposes  of  contract  is  a  question  which  it 
would  be  probably  impracticable,  and  certainly  undesirable,  for 
a  court  of  justice  to  enter  upon.  The  same  considerations  apply 
with  almost  or  quite  the  same  force  to  the  capacity  of  a  lunatic. 
The  rea.son  wliy  tliis  inconvenience  so  long  escaped  notice 
appears  to  be  that  iu  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  is  not 
necessary  to  decide  whether  the  agreement  was  originally  void 
or  only  voidable. 


Preaent 
theory: 
contract 
voidable  if 
the  lunacy, 
&c.,  known 
to  other 
party:  this 
led  up  to 
by  disUnc* 
tion  as  to 
executed 
contracts. 


3.  The  third  opinion,  which  has  now  prevailed,  is  that  the 
contract  of  a  lunatic  or  drunken  man  who  by  reason  of  lunacy 
or  drunkenness  is  not  capable  of  understanding  its  terms  or 
forming  a  rational  judgment  of  its  effect  on  his  interests  is  nut 
void  but  only  voidable  at  his  option ;  and  this  only  if  his  stat<3 
is  known  to  the  other  party.  The  way  was  prepared  for  this  by 
decisions  establishing,  in  the  case  of  executed  contracts,  an  ex- 
ception to  the  supposed  rule  of  absolute  nullity,  which  exception 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

When  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  in  good  faith  with  a 
person  who  appears  and  is  believed  to  be  of  sound  mind,  but 
who  is  in  fact  of  unsound  mind,  and  the  contract  has  been  per- 
formed so  that  the  parties  cannot  l)e  replaced  in  their  original 
position,  it  cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  person  of  unsound  mind 
or  liis  representatives. 


Molton  V,       ^ig  principle  was  long  ago  acted  upon  in  equity,  but  without 
Gamroux. 
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any  decision  as  to  the  validity  of  the  contract  in  law  (a) :  the 
judgment  which  fully  settled  it  was  that  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  in  MMon  v.  Camrmix  (&).  The  action  was  brought  by 
administrators  to  recover  the  money  paid  by  the  intestate  to  an 
assurance  and  annuity  society  as  the  price  of  two  annuities  de- 
tenninable  with  his  life.  The  intestate  was  of  unsound  mind  at 
the  date  of  the  purchase,  but  the  transactions  were  fair  and  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business,  and  his  insanity  was  not  known 
to  the  society.  It  was  held  that  the  money  could  not  be  re- 
covered ;  the  rule  being  laid  down  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
more  positively  than  in  the  Court  below,  and  in  these  terms : 
"  The  modem  cases  show  that  when  that  state  of  mind  [lunacy 
or  drunkenness,  even  if  such  as  to  prevent  a  man  from  knowing 
what  he  is  about]  was  unknown  to  the  other  contracting  party, 
and  no  advantage  was  taken  of  the  lunatic  [or  drunken  man],  the 
defence  cannot  prevail,  especially  where  the  contract  is  not  merely 
executory  but  executed  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  parties 
cannot  be  restored  altogether  to  their  original  positions.'' 

The  context  shows  that  the  statement  was  considered  equally 
applicable  to  lunacy  and  drunkenness,  and  the  law  thus  stated 
involves  though  it  does  not  expressly  enounce  the  proposition 
that  the  contract  of  a  lunatic  or  drunken  man  is  not  void  but  at 
most  voidable.  The  general  niles  as  to  the  recission  of  a  void- 
able contract  are  then  applicable,  and  among  others  the  rule 
that  it  must  be  rescinded,  if  at  all,  before  it  has  been  executed 
so  that  the  former  state  of  things  cannot  be  restored  :  which  is 
the  point  actually  decided.  The  decision  itself  has  been  fully 
accepted  and  acted  on  both  at  law  (c)  and  in  equity  {d)y  though 
the  merely  voluntary  acts  of  a  lunatic,  e.^.,  a  voluntary  disen- 
tailing deed  (a  class  of  acts  with  which  we  are  not  here  concerned) 
remain  invalid  (a).  It  was  also  observed  that  the  decision  had 
an  important  bearing  on  the  general  question  whether  ''  a  con- 
veyance executed  [or  a  contract  made]  by  a  lunatic  is  absolutely 
void  in  the  absence  of  notice  or  fraud"  (/).  However  the  Develop- 
complete  judicial  interpretation  of  the  result  of  Mdton  v.  Camroux  JJ^doc- 


(a)  Nidi  T.  Morley,  9  Yes.  478.  (cQ  Price  v.  BerringUm,  8  Mac.  h 

(6^  2  Ex.  487,  4  Ex.  17  ;  18  L.  J.  G.  486,  495,  revg.  a.  c.  7  Ha.  894  ; 

Ex.  68,  856.  EUiU  v.  Ince,  7  D.  M.  G.  475,  488. 

(r)  Beavan  v.  iPDmndl^  9  Ex.  (e)  Rliot  v.  Ince,  sup. 

309,  23  L.  J.  Ex.  94,  (/)  3  Mac.  k  G.  at  p.  498. 
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trine:         was  not  given  till  the  recent  case  of  Matthetcs  v.  Bcacter  (a). 

J*^^^]JI"  The  declaration  was  for  breach  of  contract  in  not  completing 
a  purchase  :  plea,  that  at  the  time  of  making  the  alleged  contract 
the  defendant  was  so  drunk  as  to  be  incapable  of  transacting 
business  or  knowing  what  he  was  about,  as  the  plaintiff  well 
knew :  replication,  that  after  the  defendant  became  sober  and 
able  to  transact  business  he  ratified  and  confirmed  the  contract. 
As  a  merely  void  agreement  cannot  be  ratified  this  neatly  raised 
the  question  whether  the  contract  were  void  or  only  voidable  : 
the  Court  held  unanimously  (one  member  of  it  expressly  on  the 
authority  of  Molt  on  v.  Camratix)  that  it  was  only  voidable,  and 
the  replication  therefore  good. 

The  special  doctrine  of  courts  of  equity  with  regard  to  partner- 
ship (which  is  a  continuing  contract)  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
this  :  it  has  long  been  established  that  the  insanity  of  a  partner 
does  not  of  itself  operate  as  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  but 
is  only  a  ground  for  dissolution  by  the  Court  (fe). 

American  authority  seems  to  agree  with  the  recent  conclusions 
of  our  own  courts  (c). 

Statement       The  law  seems  then  on  the  whole  to  be  now  settled  to  the 
no™    ^    following  effect :  A  contract  made  by  a  person  who  is  drunk  or 
settled.       of  unsound  mind  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  understanding  its 
effect  is  voidable  at  that  person's  option,  unless  the  other  con- 
tracting party  did  not  believe  and  had  not  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  he  was  drunk  or  of  unsound  mind. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  express  the  point  actually  decided  in  Molton  v. 
CamrouXf  for  that,  as  we  have  said,  follows  on  general  principles  &om 
the  contract  being  only  voidable.  The  express  mention  of  reason- 
able cause  for  believing  the  party  to  be  incapable  may  perhaps  be 
in  strictness  also  superfluous,  as  the  existence  of  reasonable  grounds 
of  knowledge  Ib  in  such  a  case  very  strong  evidence  of  actual  know- 
ledge. 

The  Indian  Contract  Act  treats  these  cases  somewhat  differently, 
making  the  agreement  void  (s.  12)  : 

"  A  person  is  said  to  be  of  sound  mind  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  contract  if^  at  the  time  when  he  makes  it,  he  is  capable  of  imder- 
standing  it,  and  of  forming  a  rational  judgment  as  to  its  effect  upon 
his  interests. 

(a)  U  R.  8  Ex.  132.  (c)  HiUiard  on  Contracts,  1.  811. 

(6)  LIndley,  1.  236.  ^ 
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A  person  who  is  usually  of  unsound  mind,  but  occasionally  of 
Muml  miud,  may  make  a  contraot  when  he  is  of  sound  mind. 

A  person  who  is  usually  of  sound  mind,  but  occasionally  of  un- 
sound mind,  may  not  make  a  contract  when  he  is  of  unsound  mind. 

Ukutratums, 

(a)  A  patient  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  who  is  at  intervals  of  soimd 
mind,  may  contract  during  those  intervals. 

(6)  A  sane  man  who  is  delirious  from  iever,  or  who  is  so  drunk 
that  he  cannot  understand  the  terms  of  a  contract  or  form  a  rational 
judgment  as  to  its  effect  on  his  interests,  cannot  contract  whilst  such 
delirium  or  drunkenness  lasts." 

This  however  must  be  read  in  connexion  with  s.  65  : — 

«  When  an  agreement  is  discovered  to  be  void,  or  when  a  contract 
becomes  void,  any  person  who  has  received  any  advantage  under 
such  agreement  or  contract  is  bound  to  restore  it  or  to  make  com- 
pensation for  it  to  the  person  from  whom  he  received  it.** 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  simpler  than  the  English  law  settled  by 
MoUon  V.  Cbmrouas,  and  probably  not  less  convenient  But  the  authori- 
ties corresponding  to  the  substance  of  s.  66  are  with  us  in  a  state  very 
far  removed  from  its  clearness  and  simplicity,  being  mostly  diagmsed 
in  the  form  of  exceptions  to  a  technical  and  now  obsolete  rule  of 
pleading  (a)  :  so  that  the  adoption  by  our  courts  of  rules  corres- 
ponding to  those  of  s.  12  might  have  failed  by  itself  to  lead  to 
satisfactory  results. 

The  posnbility  of  hardship  to  persons  who  have  dealt  in  good 
faith  with  a  lunatic  who  was  apparently  sane  is,  it  would  seem, 
disregarded  by  the  Indian  Act  as  being  in  practice  exceedingly  small : 
and  the  liability  of  a  lunatic  to  pay  for  necessaries  is  laid  down  in 
the  chapter  **  Of  certain  Relations  resembling  those  created  by  Con- 
tracts"  a  68. 

Part  2.  Of  Artifioial  Persons. 

In  a  complex  state  of  civilization,  such  as  that  of  the  Eoman  ArtificbJ 
Empire,  or  still  more  of  the  modem  progressive  peoples,  it  eon-  S^^' 
stantly  happens  that  legal  transactions  have  to  be  undertaken,  nature, 
rights  acquired  and  exercised,  and  duties  incurred 

(a)  By  a  succession  of  sole  or  joint  holders  of  an  office  of  a 
public  nature  involving  the  tenure  and  administration  of  pro- 
perty for  public  purposes : 

(^  By  or  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  persons  who  are  for  the  time 
being  interested  in  carrying  out  a  common  enterprise  or  object 

(a)  See  notes  to  OwtUr  t.  PcwdL  fai  2  Sm.  L.  C. 

o  2 
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Such  enterprise  or  object  may  or  may  not  further  involve  pur- 
poses and  interests  of  a  public  nature.  The  rights  and  duties  tlius 
created  as  against  the  world  at  large  are  in  truth  and  substance 
wholly  distinct  from  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  particular  persons 
immediately  concerned  in  the  transactions.  Those  persons  deal 
with  interests  beyond  their  own,  though  in  many  cases  including 
or  involving  them,  and  it  is  not  to  their  personal  responsibility 
that  tliird  parties  dealing  with  them  are  accustomed  to  look. 

This  distinction  (the  substantial  character  of  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind)  is  conveniently  expressed  m  form  by 
the  Roman  invention,  adopted  and  largely  developed  in  modem 
systems  of  law,  of  constituting  the  official  character  of  the 
holders  for  the  time  being  of  the  same  office,  or  the  common 
interest  of  the  persons  who  for  the  time  being  are  adventurers 
in  the  same  undertaking,  into  an  artificial  person  (a)  or  ideal 
subject  of  legal  capacities  and  duties.  If  it  is  allowable  to 
illustrate  one  fiction  by  another,  we  may  say  that  the  artificial 
person  is  a  fictitious  substance  conceived  as  supporting  legal 
attributes.  It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  show,  were  it  not 
a  matter  of  metaphysical  rather  than  of  legal  interest,  that 
what  we  call  the  artificial  identity  of  a  corporation  is  within  its 
own  sphere  and  for  its  own  purposes  just  as  real  as  any  other 
identity  (b).  This  creature  of  the  law  becomes,  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  its  existence,  "  a  body  distinct  from  the  members 
composing  it,  and  having  rights  and  obligations  distinct  from 
those  of  its  members "  (c).  Note,  however,  that  this  kind  of 
fiction  is  not  confined  to  legal  usage  or  legal  purposes.  In  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  partnership  the  firm  is  treated  by  mercantile 
usage  as  an  artificial  person,  but  is  not  recognized  as  such  by  the 
law  (c);  and  other  voluntary  and  unincorporated  associations 
are  constantly  treated  as  artificial  persons  in  the  language  and 
transactions  of    every-day  life.      An    even  more   remarkable 


(a)  Fr,  corps  or  ^re  moral,  per- 
Sonne  morale  (but  this  does  not 
neoessarily  import  capacity  to  sue 
or  be  aued  in  a  corporate  name) ; 
Germ.  jurMsche  Person, 

(b)  In  the  United  States  a  cor- 
poration duly  created  by  the  laws  of 
any  state  is  treated  as  a  person 
dwelling  in,  and  therefore  a  citizen 
of,  that  state  within  the  meaning  of 
the  constitutional  provision  which 


enables  the  Federal  oourts  to  enter- 
tain suits  between  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent states.  See  Marshall  v.  Balti- 
more A  Ohio  Railr.  Co,,  16  Howard 
S14. 

(c)  Lindley,  1.  21 S.  The  name 
of  tibe  firm  may  now  be  used  in 
pleadings,  but  the  complete  recog- 
nition of  the  firm  as  an  artificial 
person  involves  much  more  than 
this. 
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instance  is  furnished  by  the  artificial  personality  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  public  journals  by  literary  custom  or  etiquette, 
and  is  so  fanuliar  in  writing  and  conversation  that  its  curiosity 
most  commonly  escapes  attention.  But  with  these  artificial 
persons  by  private  convention,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  we  are 
not  further  concerned. 


The  only  artificial  persons'  which  in  England  have  a  legal  Corpora- 
existence  fall  under  one  of  the  descriptions  we  have  marked  (a)  Sadam^- 
and  (/3),  and  are  known  as  corporations  (a).     These  are  either  g*te:  the 
sole,  t.e.,  of  which  there  is  only  one  member  at  a  time ;  or  aggre-  x^ed'lS*  ^ 
gate,  i.g.,  of  which  there  are  several  members.     The  principal  considered, 
instances  of  corporations  sole  are  ecclesiastical  persons ;  of  late 
years  the  holders  of  divers  public  offices  have  been  made  corpora- 
tions sole  by  statute  (b).     The  Sovereign  is  also  said  to  be  a  cor- 
poration sole,  but  8ui  generis.     In  the  case  of  a  corporation  sole 
the  power  of  administering  the  corporate  property  and  binding 
the  corporate  funds  is  for  the  most  part  not  left  to  him  alone, 
but  belongs  wholly  or  in  part  to  a  corporation  aggregate  of  which 
the  corporation  sole  is  one  member,  or  to  some  other  body ;  or  is 
guarded  by  statutory  precautions.     And  it  seems  that  a  corpora- 
tion sole  cannot  enter  into  a  contract  (except  with  statutory 
authority,  or  as  incidental  to  an  interest  in  land)  in  his  corporate 
capacity ;  at  any  rate  the  right  of  action  on  a  contract  made  with 
him  cannot  pass  to  his  successor,  but  only  to  his  executors,  un- 
less by  special  custom  (c) ;  there  is  such  a  custom  (for  a  limited 


(a)  The  Roman  law  shows  that 
other  kinds  of  artificial  persons  are 
at  least  conceivable  :  e,g.  the  here- 
{UUu  jacens,  to  which  however 
Savigny  denies  that  this  character 
really  belonged  ;  Syst  §  102  (3. 
363-373).  And  see  p.  69  supra, 
aa  to  our  own  Separate  Estate. 
Savigny  restricts  the  use  of  the 
term  corporation  so  as  to  exclude 
chsoitable  foundations :  op.  cit.  243- 
4.  The  difficulty  set  forth  in  his 
note  arises  simply  from  the  absence 
in  Roman  law  of  any  term  of  art 
co-extensive  with  our  Trust :  not 
having  at  hand  the  oonception  of  a 
corporation  as  trustee,  he  supposes 
the  artificial  person  in  such  cases  to 
be  not  the  incorporated  governing 
body,  but  the  object  of  the  charit- 
able foundation  itself. 


(6)  Such  are  the  Official  Trustee 
of  Charity  Land,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  the  Solicitor  to  the 
Treasury  (39  &  40  Vict.  c.  18). 

(c)  Generally  '*  bishops,  deans, 
parsons,  vicars,  and  the  like  cannot 
take  obligation  to  them  and  their 
successors,  but  it  will  go  to  the  exe- 
cutors." ArundcVs  ca.  Hob.  64  ; 
(ICC,  Bounty  V.  KnigU,  14  Q.  B.  240; 
the  case  in  the  Year  Book  referred 
to  by  the  reporters  (at  p.  244  ;  P.  20 
E.  4,  2,  pL  7)  shows  the  rule  and  its 
antiquity  very  plainly  ;  so  Co.  Lit. 
46  b  "  regularly  no  chattel  can  go  in 
succession  in  a  case  of  a  sole  corpora- 
tion ;"  it  was  otherwise  in  the  case 
of  the  head  of  a  religious  house,  as 
he  could  not  make  a  will,  Ro.  Ab.  1. 
515.  And  see  Grant  on  Corponk- 
tions  629,  633,  sqq. 
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purpose)  in  the  caw  of  the  Chamberkin  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don (a).  Bat,  in  shorty  no  principles  of  general  application  or 
interest  are  to  be  fonnd  in  this  qnarter,  and  we  may  practically 
confine  onr  attention  to  corporations  i^gregate. 

So  far  as  regards  these,  the  classification  indicated  above  by 
the  letters  (a)  and  (fl)  corresponds  in  a  general  way  to  the  divi- 
sion of  them  into  non-4rnding  and  frading,  which  we  shall  see  is 
of  great  importance  as  to  the  fcmn  of  corporate  contracts :  the 
class  (P)  is  farther  salMiivided  according  as  the  pnrpoees  of  the 
corporation  are  or  are  not  of  a  pablic  character,  and  this  sub- 
division is  likewise  of  great  importance  as  touching  the  matter* 
and  extent  of  corporate  contracts. 

We  have  to  ascertain  (1)  what  contracts  corporate  bodies  can 
make  and  (2)  how  they  are  to  be  made.  The  second  of  these 
questions  is  reserved  for  the  following  chapter  on  the  Form  of 
Contracts. 

The  first  cannot  be  adequately  treated  except  in  connexion 
with  a  wider  view  of  the  capacities,  powers,  and  liabilities  of 
corporations  in  general :  and  it  will  therefore  be  expedient  if 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  considerations,  and  refer 
to  doctrines,  which  might  at  first  sight  seem  irrelevant^ 

Capacities       The  capacities  of  corporations  are  limited 

ties  of  Cor-      (0  ^7  natural  possibility,  t.e.,  by  the  fact  that  they  are  arti- 

pontion     ficial  and  not  natural  persons : 

as  limited  ^ 

by  the  na-      (ii)  By  legal  possibility,  t.6.,  by  the  restrictions  which  the 

art^daT^  power  creating  a  corporation  may  impose  on  the  legal  existence 
person.       and  action  of  its  creature. 

First,  of  the  limits  set  to  the  powers  and  liabilities  of  corpora- 
tions by  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  not  natural  persons.  The 
requirement  of  a  common  seal  (of  which  elsewhere)  is  sometimes 
said  to  spring  from  the  artificial  nature  of  a  corporation.  The  fact 
that  it  is  not  known  in  Scotland  is  however  enough  to  show 
that  it  is  a  more  positive  rule  of  English  law.  The  correct  and 
comprehensive  proposition  is  that  a  corporation  can  do  no  act 
except  by  an  ogeut  (for  even  if  all  the  members  concur  they  are 
but  agents) ;  and  it  follows  that  it  cannot  do  or  be  answerable 
for  anything  of  a  strictly  personal  nature.     It  cannot  commit  a 

(a)  Baoon  Ab.  2.  582,  Customs  of  London,  B;  Hcwleif  t.  Kni^t^  Mpnk 
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Clime  in  the  strict  sense,  such  as  treason,  felony,  perjury,  or 
offences  against  the  person  (a) ;  though  any  or  all  of  the  mem- 
bers or  officers  of  a  corporation  who  should  commit  acts  of  this 
kind  (e,g.,  should  levy  war  against  the  Queen)  under  colour  of 
the  corporate  name  and  authority  would  be  individually  liable 
to  the  ordinary  consequences.     !Nor  can  it  enter  into  any  strictly 

personal  contract  or  relation  (a).  On  the  other  hand,  though  able  ^  ^  *c^ 

of  Aconte. 
to  act  only  by  an  agent,  it  is  subject  to  the  same  liabilities  as 

any  other  employer  for  the  acts  of  its  agents  done  in  the  course 
of  their  employment,  and  is  therefore  liable  ex  delicto  for  damage 
resulting  from  their  negUgence  in  the  course  of  such  employ- 
ment, and  also  must  answer  for  anything  done  by  them  which, 
though  positively  wrongful  in  itself  under  its  particular  circum- 
stances, belong  to  a  class  of  acts  which  is  authorized  and  within 
the  scope  of  their  business  (b).  And  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  contradiction  of  imputing  a  fraudulent  intention  to  a 
corporate  body,  it  may  be  made  liable  in  an  action  of  deceit  for 
the  finud  of  its  agent  committed  in  the  course  of  the  corpora- 
tion's affairs  (c).  And  the  same  principle  is  extended  to  make  it 
generally  subject  to  all  liabilities  incidental  to  its  corporate 
existence  and  acts,  though  the  remedy  may  be  in  form  ex  ddicio 
or  even  criminaL  Although  it  cannot  commit  a  real  crime, 
^*  it  may  be  guilty  as  a  body  corporate  of  commanding  acts  Indictable 
to  be  done  to  the  nuisance  of  the  community  at  large "  and 


in  some 
cases. 


{a)  Reg,  v.  (?.  N.  of  Eng.  Ry,  Co,, 
9  Q.  B.  815,  826  :  nor,  it  is  said,  can 
it  be  ezoommunicated,  for  it  has  no 
Bonl :  10  Go.  Bep.  826.  So  it  cannot 
do  homage  :  Co.  Lit.  666.  Nor  can 
it  be  sabject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
customary  court  whose  process  is 
exclusively  personal  :  London  Joint 
Stock  Bank  v.  Mayor  of  London,  1 
C.  P.  D.  1.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  English  writer  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  state  in  terms  that  a 
corporation  cannot  be  married  or 
have  any  next  of  kin.  The  state- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  Savigny, 
Syst.  3.  239  ;  but  is  in  part  not 
quite  so  odd  as  it  looks,  as  in  Roman 
law  pairia  potatas  and  all  the 
family  relations  arising  therefrom 
might  be  acquired  by  Adoption. 

(6)  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at 
laige  upon  the  cases  on  this'head,  of 
wliSoh  there  are  a  great  number  : 


among  the  latest  are  BayUy  v.  Man^ 
eheiter  <fec.  Ry.  Co.  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  416, 
8  C.  P.  148  ;  Moore  v.  Metrop.  Ry, 
Co.  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  36  ;  Bolingbroke 
V.  Swindon  Local  Board,  L.  R.  9  G. 
P.  676. 

(c)  Barwick  v.  Eng.  Joint  Stock 
Bankjj.  R  2£x.  259 :  notwithstand- 
ing dicta  to  the  contrary  in  Western 
Bank  of  Scotland  v.  Addie,  L.  R 
1  Sc  A  D.  145,  see  the  later  case  of 
Maekay  v.  Commercial  Bank  of  New 
Brunswick,  L.  R  6  G.  P.  394.  Sa- 
yigny*8  statement  that  a  corporation 
cannot  commit  a  **  true  delict"  (3. 
317)  is  80  qualified  as  perhaps  not 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  English 
doctrine  :  however  such  questions 
as  have  arisen  in  recent  times  on  the 
dealings  of  commercial  corporations 
were  obviously  not  present  to  his 
mind. 
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may  be  indicted  for  a  nuisance  produced    by  the    execution 
of  its  works   or   conduct  of  its   business   in  an  improper  or 
unauthorized   manner,  as  for  obstructing  a  highway   or  navi- 
gable river  (a).     A  corporation  may  even  be  liable  by  prescrip- 
tion, or  by  having  accepted   such  an  obligation  in  its  charter, 
to  repair  highways,  &c.,  and  may  be  indictable  for  not  doing 
it   (b).     Likewise   it  may    be    convicted  and  iiued   under   a 
penal  statute  regulating  the  trade  carried  on  by  it  (c).     How- 
ever a  steamship  company  has  been  held  in  equity  to   be 
not  indictable  under  the   Foreign   Enlistment  Act  of  Geo.  3, 
and  therefore  not  entitled   to   refuse   discovery,  which  in  the 
case  of  a  natural  person  would  have  exposed  him  to  penalties 
under  the  act  (d) ;  but  the  decision  seems  mostly  groimded  on  the 
language  of  the  particular  statute.     As  to  the  difficulty  of  im- 
puting fraudulent  intention  to  a  corporation,  which  has  been 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  great,  it  may  be  remarked  that  no  one 
has  ever  doubted  that  a  corporation  may  be  relieved  (igainst 
fraud  to  the  same  extent  as  a  natural  person.     There  is  exactly 
the  same  difficulty  in  supposing  a  corporation  to  be  deceived  as 
in  supposing  it  to  deceive,  and  it  is  equally  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  justice  in  both  cas^  to  impute  to  the  corpora- 
tion a  certain  mental  condition — of  intention  to  produce  a  belief 
in  the  one  case,  of  belief  produced  in  the  other — which  in  fact 
can  exist  only  in  the  individual  mind  of  the  person  who  is 
its  agent  in  the  transaction.     Lord  Langdale  found  no  difficulty 
in    speaking  of  two  railway   companies   as  "guilty  of  fraud 
But  cannot  and  collusion"  though  not   in   an   exact   sense  {e).     However 
beboimd    ^j^^    members  of    a  corporation   cannot   even  by  giving    an 
even  all  its  express  authority    in   the   name     of    the     corporation   make 
niembera    £|.    responsible,    or   escape    from    being    individually  respon- 
non-corpo-  sible  themselves,  for  a  wrongful  act  (as  trespass  in  removing 
'**?*'***'     an  obstruction  of  an  alleged   highway)   which   though  not  a 
personal  wrong  is  of  a  class  wholly  beyond  the  competence  of 
the  corporation,  so  that  if  lawful  it  could  not  have  been  a  cor- 

(a)  Reg^  v.  O,  N.  of  Eng.  Ry.  Oo.f  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  355,  where  such  a  oon* 

9  Q.  B.  315  ;  per  Cur.  p.  326.  viction  was  affirmed  on  the  constmc- 

(6)  See  Grant  on  CorporationB,  277,  tion  of  the  statute. 

283;  Angell  &  Ameson  Corporations,  (d)  King  of  Two  Sicilie*  v.  WiUoooHf 

§§  394-7;  Wm8.Saund.  1.  614, 2.  473.  1  Sim.  N.  S.  335. 

(c)   The  contrary  was   not  sug-  (e)  12  Beav.  382. 
gested  in  Aerated  Bread  Oo»  y,  Oregg, 
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poiate  act  (a).     Likewise  it  is  not  competent  to  the  governing 
body  or  the  majority,  or  even  to  tlie  whole  of  the  members  of  a 
corporation  for  the  time  being,  to  appropriate  any  part  of  the 
corporate   funds  to  their  private  use  (unless  in  some  manner 
distinctly  warranted  by   the  constitution) ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  all  the  members  of  the  corporation  are  equivalent 
to  the  corparation  so  that  they  can  do  as  they  please  with  cor- 
porate property.     Lord  Langdale  held  on  this  principle  that  the 
original  members  of  a  society  incorporated  by  charter,  who  had 
bought  up  the  shares  of  the  society  by  agreement  among  them- 
selves, were  bound  to  account  to  the  society  for  the  full  value 
of  them  (b).     The  fallacy  of  the  opposite  assumption  (viz.  that 
a  corporation  has  no  rights  as  against  its  unanimous  members)  is 
easily  exposed  by  putting  the  extreme  case  of  the  members  of  a 
corporation  being  by  accident  reduced  till  there  is  only  one  left, 
who  thereupon  unanimously  appropriates  the  whole  corporate 
property  to  his  own  use.     It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  observe 
that  writers  on  the  civil  law  have  laid  down  the  powers  of 
nugorities  in  corporate  a£fairs  with  an   extraordinary  latitude, 
assigning  unUmited  authority  to   the  majority  of   a  properly 
convened   meeting   in   most  cases,  and  to  the  whole  body  of 
existing  members  in  any  case.     But  Savigny  has  shown  this  to 
be  not  only  false  in  principle  but  unwarranted  by  the  Roman 
law,  the  authorities  relied  on  being  in  truth  special  provision^ 
for  the  government  of  municipal  corporations  which  were  never 
intended  to  be  of  unlimited  application  (c).     His  exposition  is 
interesting  for  the  clearness  with  which  ho  enforces  the  funda- 
mental proposition  that  a  corporation  is  not  identical  with  the 
sum  of  its  existing  members,  but  other>vise  it  throws  little  if 
any  light  on  the  problems  arising  from  the  modem  development 
and  multiplication  of  corporate  bodies  in  the  English  and  allied 
systems  of  law. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  such  cases  as  those  last 
mentioned  have  but  a  slight  and  perhaps  a  misleading  likeness 
to  those  where  we  have  to  determine  the  rights  of  strangers 

(a)  MiU  V.  Hawker,  L.  R.  9  Ex.  ic)  Sav.  Syst  3.  329  sqq.  §§  97- 

309  ;  no  judgment  on  thia  part  of  the  99.     The  illustration  in  our  text  is 

caae  in  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  10  Ex.  92.  given   at   p.   350,  note,  with    the 

{h)  Society  of  Practical  Knowledge  remark,  *'  Hier  ist  gewiss  Einstim- 

\,Ahb6U,  2  Beav.  559,  567.    Cp.  migkeit  vorhanden." 
Sav.  Syst  3.  283,  335. 
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agaiiist  the  corporation  arising  out  of  contract  or  dispositions  of 
property.  In  Society  of  Pradicdl  Knowledge  v.  Abbott  (a)  the 
principle  is  that,  quite  apart  from  the  nature  of  its  particohir 
objects,  a  corporation  does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  persons 
who  are  the  members  at  any  one  time,  as  is  also  shown  by  the 
rule  of  common  law  that  they  have  no  power  of  their  own  mere 
will  to  dissolve  it.  No  corporate  property  can  be  treated  as  the 
property  of  the  members,  or  divisible  among  them,  unless  there 
appears  from  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  corporation  an 
intention  that  it  shall  be  so  treated.  In  MUl  v.  Hawker  (6), 
again,  the  removal  of  an  obstruction  to  a  highway  is  a  thing 
which  by  its  nature  cannot  be  a  corporate  act  at  common  lav. 
The  common  law  right  is  founded  on  the  use  of  the  highway  by 
the  person  removing  the  obstruction,  but  a  corporation  cannot 
use  a  highway.  No  doubt  a  corporation  might  have  a  statutoiy 
power  or  be  under  a  statutory  duty  to  remove  obstructions,  and 
the  true  question  in  the  case  was  whether  any  such  power  or 
duty  had  been  conferred  on  highway  boards.  The  majority  of 
the  court  held  that  it  had  not.  But  if  such  had  been  the  case, 
the  right  so  conferred  would  still  have  been  whoUy  distinct  from 
the  right  of  a  natural  person  at  common  law  to  remove  things 
which  obstruct  his  lawful  use  of  a  highway  (c). 

Ajb  limited      We  now  come  to  consider  the  far  more  difficult  and  complicated 

gr  poMtive  question  of  special  restrictions.     The  importance  of  this  subject 

flicting       is  quite  modem ;  it  arose  from  the  general  establishment  of  rail- 

theones  of  ^^^  companies  and  others  of  a  like  nature  incorporated  by  special 

poweni.       Acts  of  Pai'liament,  and  has  been  continued  and  increased  by 

the  multiplication  of  joint  stock  companies,  building  societies, 

&c.,  which  are  incorporated  or  made  "  quasi-corporations  "  under 

general  Acts.     On  this  there  have  been  many  decisions,  much 

discussion,  and  some  real  conflict  of  judicial  opinions.     There 

are  two  opposite  views  by  which  the  consideration  of  the  matter 

may  be  governed,  and  they  may  be  expressed  thus : 

1.  A  corporation  is  an  artificial  creature  of  the  law,  and  has 
no  existence  except  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created. 

(a)  2  Beav.  559.  Molesworth),  and  Leviathan,  pt.  1. 

(6)  L.  K.  9  Ex.  S09.  see  at  p.  318.  c.  16  ;  and  on  its  artificial  character, 

(c)  On  the  nature   of  corporate  Maine,  Early   History  of  Institu- 

aolion  in  general  cp^  Hobbes,  Behe-  tiona,  852. 

moth,  part  4.  ad  tntf.  (6.  359,  ed. 
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No  aet  exceeding  the  limits  of  those  purposes  can  be  the  act  of 
the  corporation,  and  no  one  can  he  authorized  to  hind  the  cor- 
poration to  such  an  act.  In  each  particular  case,  therefore,  the 
qneetion  is :  Was  the  corporation  empowered  to  hind  itself  to 
this  transaction? 

2.  A  corporation  once  duly  constituted  has  all  such  powers 
and  capacities  of  a  natural  person  as  in  the  nature  of  things 
can  be  exercised  by  an  artificial  person.  Transactions  entered 
into  with  apparent  authority  in  the  name  of  the  corporation  are 
presumably  valid  and  binding,  and  are  invalid  only  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  Legislature  has  expressly  or  by  necessary  im- 
plication deprived  the  corporation  of  the  power  it  naturally 
would  have  had  of  entering  into  them.  The  question  is  there- 
fore :  Was  the  corporation  forbidden  to  bind  itself  to  this 
transaction? 

As  Mr.  Justice  lindley  puts  it  (a),  the  difference  is  "  as  to 
whether  the  act  of  incorporation  is  to  be  regarded  as  conferring 
unlimited  powers  except  where  the  contrary  can  be  shown ;  or 
whether  alleged  corporate  powers  are  not  rather  to  be  denied 
unless  they  can  be  shown  to  have  been  conferred  either  expressly 
or  by  necessary  implication." 

As  we  shall  often  have  to  refer  to  these  views,  we  may  call 
(1)  the  doctrine  of  special  capacities  and  (2)  the  doctrine  of 
general  cajxicity. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  on  principle  for  the  theory  of  special  "  Special 
ca|)acities.  Most  if  not  all  corporations  are  established  for^P^" 
tolerably  well  defined  purposes,  which  persons  dealing  with  them 
can  ascertain  without  difficulty.  They  are  certainly  not  intended 
to  do  anything  substantially  beyond  those  purposes,  and  a 
reasonable  and  liberal  construction  of  their  powers  may  be  trusted 
to  prevent  the  application  of  the  doctrine  from  causing  any  real 
hardship  (ft).  This  theory  was  the  prevalent  one  in  the  earlier 
period  of  the  discussion.  For  a  while  the  common  law  courts 
took  it  without  question  from  the  courts  of  equity,  where  for 
particular  reasons  to  be  mentioned  afterwards  it  appeared  in  a 
somewhat  more  positive  form  and  was  maintained  for  a  longer 

(a)  1.  265.  Mayor  of  Norwich  v.  NorfoUc  Ry.  Co, 

(6)  See  judgment  of  Ck>Ieridge,  J .       4  K  &  B.  897, 24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  105, 119. 
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time.  It  is  adopted  by  some  of  the  best  English  writers  (a), 
and  in  America  Kent  stated  it  (long  before  the  subject  had 
attained  its  present  development  in  England)  as  the  modem  and 
even  as  the  obvious  doctrine  (6).  It  also  seems  to  have  been 
taken  for  granted  by  those  who  framed  the  modem  statutes 
defining  the  powers  of  incorporated  companies  (c) ;  which,  if  the 
opposite  view  be  correct,  are  redundant  in  permission  and  defec- 
tive in  prohibition. 


"  General        The  theory  of  general  capacity,  on  the  other  hand,  may  well 
^^w     ^  supported  on  principle  as  tending  to  call  the  attention  of  the 


the  pre- 
vailing 
doctrine. 


Legislature  more  distinctly  to  the  limits  it  may  be  proposed 
to  assign  to  corporate  powers,  and  ultimately  to  promote  tlie 
general  convenience  by  making  those  limits  more  certain.  It  is 
also  favoured  by  the  general  analogies  of  the  law.  There  is  a 
fallacy  latent  in  the  phrase  of  the  other  theory.  When  we  speak 
of  an  artificial  person  as  a  creature  of  the  law,  we  mean  its  I^al 
existence,  not  its  particular  rights  and  capEU^ities.  If  legal  exist- 
ence as  a  subject  of  rights  and  duties  is  once  admitted  by  a 
fiction,  why  not  admit  its  ordinary  incidents  so  far  as  they  are 
physically  possible  1  All  rights  are  in  one  sense  creatures  of 
the  law,  and  it  is  in  a  special  sense  by  creation  of  the  law  that 
artificial  persons  exist  at  all :  but  when  you  have  got  your 
artificial  person,  why  call  in  a  second  special  creation  to  account 
for  its  rights  ? 

This  last  view  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  in  its  favour 
a  preponderance  of  modern  authority.  It  is  subject  how^- 
ever  to  the  important  qualification  that  "a  statutory  corpora - 
purposes  of  ^^°^  created  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  a  particular  purpose  is 
incorpora-  limited  as  to  all  its  powers  by  the  purposes  of  its  incorporation 
as  defined  by  that  Act "  (t/).  This  makes  the  conflict  between 
the  two  theories  much  less  sensible  in  practice  than  might  at 
first  sight  be  expected.     The  considerations  on  which  the  quali- 


Powers  of 
statutory 
corpora- 
tions 


(a)  Leake  on  Contracts,  258 ; 
Lindley,  1.  263. 

(6)  Kent,  Comm.  2.  298-9  (in  the 
later  editions,  however,  this  is  much 
qualified  by  the  note  at  p.  278.)  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  certainly 
seems  to  have  so  held,  at  all  events 
as  to  corporations  created  by  statute : 
Bank  of  Augiitta  v,  EarU^  13  Peters 


519,  587. 

{c)  See  L.  B.  9  Ex.  266. 

{d)  Lord  Selbome  in  AMury  Ry. 
Carriage  Co.  v.  Riche,  L.  B.  7  H.  L. 
653,  at  p.  693.  This  is  now  the 
leading  case  on  the  subject,  and, 
together  with  other  authorittea,  will 
be  more  pjbrticularly  meniiontsd 
hereafter. 
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fication  rests  are  in  themselves  foreign  to  the  law  of  corporations 

as  such,  but  they  are  constantly  present  in  the  modern  cases 

and  are  often  decisive. 

These -considerations  are  derived  (1)  from  the  law  of  partner-  BeasouB 

ship  :  (2)  from  principles  of  public  policy.  Snitat* 

derived — 
1.  In   trading  corporations  the  relation  of  the  members  or  1.  From 

shareholders  to  one  another  is  in  fact  a  modified  (a)  contract  of  Skj  'J^'^" 
partnership,  which  in  the  view  of  courts  of  equity  is  governed 
by  the  ordinary  rules  of  partnership  law  so  far  as  they  are  not 
excluded  by  the  constitution  of  the  company. 

Xow  it  is  a  well  settled  principle  of  partnership  law  that  no  Rights  of 
majority  of  the  partners  can  bind  a  dissenting  minority,  or  even  ^l^'^*"*^ 
one  dissenting  partner,  to  engage  the  firm  in  transactions  beyond 
its  original  scope  (b).     In  the  case,  therefore,  of  a  corporation 
whose  members  are  as  between  themselves  partners  in  the  busi- 
ness carried  on  by  the  corporation,  any  dissenting  member  is 
entitled  to  restrain  the  governing  body  or  the  majority  of  the 
company  from  attempting  to  involve  the  company  in  an  under- 
taking which  does  not  come  within  its  purposes  as  defined  by 
its  original  constitution.     Courts  of  Equity  have  been  naturally 
called  upon  to  look  at  the  subject  chiefly  from  this  point  of 
view,  that  is,  as  giving  rise  to  questions  between  shareholders 
and   directors,   or  between   minorities  and   majorities.      Such 
questions  do  not   require  the  court  to  decide  whether  an  act 
which  dissentients  may  prevent  the  agents  of  the  company  from 
doing  in  its  name  might  not  nevertheless,  if  so  done  by  them 
with  apparent  authority,  be  binding  on  the  corporate  body,  or  a 
contract  so  made  be  enforceable  by  the  other  party  who  had  con- 
tracted in  good  faith.     This  distinction,  clear  and  important  as 
it  is,  has  not  always  been  kept  in  sight.     But  further,  according 
to  the  law  of  partnership  a  partner  can  bind  the  firm  only  as  its  Doctrine 
^ent :  his  authority  is  prima,  facie  an  extensive  one  (c),  but  if  SJ-jLj 
it  is  specially  restricted  by  agreement  between  the  partners,  and  agency, 
such  restriction  is  known  to  the  person  dealing  with  him,  he 

(a)  Namely    by    provisions     for  (6)  Lindley,  1.  621  sqq. 

truufer  of  shares,  limited  liability  (c)  Lindley,  1.    248  ;  per  James 

of  shareholders,   and  other  things  'L.  J.  BairtTt  ca.  5  Ch.  733  ;  Story 

which  cannot  (at  least  with   con-  on  Agency,  §§  124, 125,  adopted  by 

venience  or  completeness)  be  made  the  Judicial  Committee  in  Bank  of 

incident  to  a  partnership  at  common  AushvU4isia  v.  BreUlatf  6  Moo.  P.  C. 

law.  152, 195. 
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oannot  bind  the  firiu  to  anything  beyond  those  special  limits  (a), 
Limita  of  this  kind  may  be  imposed  on  the  directors  or  other 
lo  public  officers  of  a  company  by  its  constitution ;  and  if  that  constitu- 
^?T*  ^^^  ^  embodied  in  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  or  in  a  deed 
directors'  of  settlement  or  articles  of  association  registered  in  a  public  office 
*™^5  under  the  provisions  of  a  general  act,  it  is  considered  that  all  per- 
to  be  sons  dealing  with  the  agents  of  the  corporation  must  be  deemed 

°^'''  to  have  notice  of  the  limits  thus  publicly  set  to  their  authority. 
The  corporation  is  accordingly  not  bound  by  anything  done  by 
them  in  its  name  when  the  transaction  is  on  the  face  of  it  in 
excess  of  the  powers  thus  defined  (h).  And  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  in  this  view  the  resolutions  of  meetings  however 
numerous,  and  passed  by  however  great  a  majority,  have  of  them- 
selves no  more  power  than  the  proceedings  of  individual  agents 
to  bind  the  paHnership  against  the  will  of  any  single  member  to 
transactions  of  a  kind  to  which  he  did  not  by  the  contract  of 
partnership  agree  that  it  might  be  bound. 

Irregularities  in  the  conduct  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  body 
corporate,  even  the  omission  of  things  which  as  between  share- 
holders and  directors  are  conditions  precedent  to  the  exercise  of 
the  directors'  authority,  will  not  however  invalidate  acts  which 
on  the  face  of  them  are  regular  and  authorized :  third  parties 
dealing  in  good  faith  are  entitled  to  assume  that  internal  regu- 
lations (the  observance  of  which  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible 
for  them  to  verify)  have  in  fact  been  complied  with  (c). 

These  applications  of  partnership  law  materially  cut  down  the 
results  of  the  common  law  theory  of  general  capacity  so  far  as 
regards  its  application  to  almost  all  incorporated  companies  of 
modem  origin. 

Anent  of        But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  ordinary  law  of  partner- 
all  the 
memben    ®^P  ^^^^  ^  nothing  to  prevent  the  members  of  a  firm,  if  they 

will  re-       are  all  so  minded,  from  extending  or  changing  its  business  with- 
jections  on  ^^^  limit  by  their  unanimous  agreement     As  a  matter  of  pure 
this  head,   corporation  law,  the  unanimity  of  the  members  is  of  little  import- 
ance :  it  may  supply  the  want  of  a  formal  act  of  the  governing 
body  in  some  cases  (d),  but  it  can  in  no  case  do  more.     As  a 

(a)  Lindley,  1.  S44-9.  (cQ  Even    this    b   In   atrictness 

(6)  Lindley,  1.  266,  851.  hardly  oomdatent  with  the  leading 

{€)  Lindley,  1.  267  aqq.  prinaple  that  if  A,  B,  C.  .  .  4ta 
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matter  of  mixed  corporation  and  partnership  law  this  unanimity 
may  be  all-important  as  being  a  ratification  by  all  the  partners  of 
that  which  if  any  one  of  them  dissented  would  not  be  the  act 
of  the  firm :  for  although  the  corporate  body  of  which  they  are 
members  is  in  many  respects  different  from  an  ordinary  partner- 
ship, it  is  treated,  and  justly  treated,  as  a  partnership  for  this 
purpose.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  unanimous  assent  of  the 
members  wiU  remove  all  objections  foimded  on  the  principles  of 
partnership,  and  will  so  far  leave  the  corporation  in  fuU  posses- 
sion of  its  common  law  powers.  There  are  nevertheless  many 
transactions  which  even  the  unanimous  will  of  all  the  members 
cannot  make  binding  as  corporate  acts.  For  the  reasons  which 
determine  this  we  roust  seek  farther. 

2.  Most  corporations  established  in  modem  times  by  special  2.  PubUo 
acts  of  Parliament  have  been  established  expressly  for  special  ^rpwik- 
purposes  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  considered  to  be  for  the  tions 
benefit  of  the  public  as  weU  as  of  the  proprietors  of  the  under-  ,^^1^1 
taking,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  armed  with  extraordinary  purposes, 
powers  and  privileges.     Whatever  a  corporation  may  be  capable  j^^^  ^^^ 
of  doing  at  common  law,  there  is  no  doubt  that  unusual  powers  ^  ^i^^ed  to 
given  by  the  Legislature  for  a  special  purpose  must  be  employed  poeea  ^^ 
only  for  that  purpose :  if  Parliament  empowers  either  natural  moorpora- 
persons  or  a  corporation  to  take  J.  S.'s  lands  for  a  railway,  J.  S. 
is  not  bound  to  let  them  take  it  for  a  factory  or  to  let  them  take 
an  excessive  quantity  of  land   on   purpose   to  resell  it  at  a 
profit  (a).     If  Parliament  confers  immunity  for  the  obstruction 
of  a  navigable  river  by  building  a  bridge  at  a  specified  place 
that  will  be  no  excuse  for  obstructing  it  in  the  like  manner 
elsewhere.     Moreover  we  cannot  stop  here.     It  is  impossible  to 
say  that  an  incorporation  for  special  objects  and  with  special 


are  inoorporated  to  them  and  their 
sacceasors  by  the  name  of  X,  then 
A  +  B  +  C+.    .    .    &c.are 

IMrfssX. 

(a)  See  Galloway  v.  Mayor  of 
London.  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  at  p.  43, 
Lord  Carington  v.  WyoonUte  By,  Co. 
8  Ch.  377,  881.  Nor  may  a  com- 
pany hold  regattas  or  let  out 
pleMure-boate  to  the  inconvenience 
of  the  former  owner  on  a  piece  of 
water  aa|iiired  by  them  onder  their 


Act  for  a  reservoir :  Batoek  v.  N, 
Staffordshire  Hy,  Co.,  8  Sm.  &  G. 
288,  292.  But  a  statutory  corpora- 
tion acquiring  property  takes  it 
with  aU  its  rights  and  incidents  as 
against  strangers,  subject  only  to 
the  duty  of  exercising  those  rights 
in  good  faith  with  a  view  to  the 
objects  of  incorporation  :  Swindon 
Watertoorks  Co,  v.  Wilti  A  Berk$ 
Canal  Navigation  Co.  L.  B.  7  K.  L. 
697,  704,  710. 
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powers  gives  a  restricted  right  of  using  those  powers,  but  leaves 
the  use  of  ordinary  corporate  powers  ^vithout  any  restriction. 
The  possession  of  extraortlinary  powers  puts  the  corporation  for 
almost  all  purposes  and  in  almost  all  transactions  in  a  wholly 
different  position  from  that  which  it  would  have  held  without 
them ;  and  apart  from  the  actual  exercise  of  them  it  may  do 
many  things  which  it  was  otherwise  legally  competent  to  do, 
but  which  without  their  existence  it  could  practically  never 
have  done.  Any  substantial  departure  from  the  purposes  con- 
templated by  the  Legislature,  whether  involving  on  the  face  of 
it  a  misapplication  of  special  powers  or  not,  would  defeat  the 
expectations  and  objects  "with  which  those  powers  were  given. 
It  may  be  too  much  to  say  that  by  the  mere  act  of  incorporation 
for  a  particular  purpose  the  Legislature  forbids  the  corporate 
body  to  do  anything  remote  from  that  purpose.  But  when,  in 
the  public  interest  and  in  consideration  of  a  presumed  benefit  to 
the  public,  it  adds  extraordinary  powers,  it  must  be  taken  in  the 
same  interest  to  forbid  the  corporation  to  do  that  which  will 
tend  to  defeat  the  policy  of  the  whole  scheme  ;  and  to  forbid  in 
the  sense  not  only  of  attaching  penal  consequences  to  such  acts 
when  done,  but  of  making  them  wholly  void  if  it  is  attempted 
to  do  them.  Accordingly  contracts  of  railway  companies  and 
corporations  of  a  like  public  nature  which  can  be  seen  to  import 
a  substantial  contravention  of  the  policy  of  the  incorporating 
acts  are  held  by  the  courts  to  be  void,  and  are  often  spoken  of 
as  mala  prohibitum  and  illegal  in  the  same  sense  that  a  contract 
of  a  natural  person  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  is  illegal  (a).  Others  prefer  to  say  that 
the  Legislature,  acting  indeed  on  motives  of  public  policy,  has 
simply  disabled  the  corporation  from  doing  acts  of  this  dass ; 
"  to  regard  the  case  as  one  of  incapacity  to  contract  rather  than 
of  illegality,  and  the  corporation  as  if  it  were  non-existent  for 
the  purpose  of  such  contracts  "  (b). 

The  difference,  however,  is  but  a  verbal  one,  and  both  modes 
of  expression  have  their  convenience.   The  former  seems  required 

(a)  Blackburn,  J.   in   Taylor  v.  My.   Carriage,  Co.  v.  JUeke,  L.  R. 

Oticketter  &  Co.  L.  K.  2  Ex.  379  ;  7  H.  L.  at  p.  689. 
and    (Brett  and    Grove,   JJ.   con-  (&)  Archibald,  J.   (Keating  and 

earring)   in  Ri(^  v.  AMury  Ry,  Qtiain,  JJ.  concurring)  L.  R.  9  Ex. 

Carriage  Co.  L.  R.  9  Ex.  262,  266  ;  298  ;  Lord  Cainu,  L.  R  7  H.  L  at 

Iiord  Hatherley,  a.  c.  nom.  4Mury  p.  672  ;  Lord  Selbome,  ib.  694. 
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in  such  a  case  as  that  where  it  was  decided  that  the  agreement 
of  a  third  person  to  procure  a  company  to  do  something  foreign 
to  its  proper  purposes  is  illegal  and  void  («). 

There  is  another  consideration  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  Interest  of 
which  applies  equally  to  what  may  be  called  public  companies  ag^in  ° 
in  a  special  sense — i.e.,  such  as  are  invested  with  special  powers  veators. 
for  carrying  out  defined  objects  of  public  interest — and  ordinary 
joint-stock  companies  which  have  no  such  powers.     The  pro- 
visions for  limited  liability  and  for  the  easy  transfer  of  shares 
in  both  sorts  of  companies  must  be  considered,  in  their  modem 
form  and  extent  at  least,  as  a  statutory  privilege.    These  pro- 
visions also  invest  the  companies  with  a  certain  public  character 
and  interest  quite  apart  from  the  nature  of  their  particular 
objects  in  each  case,  but  derived  from  the  fact  that  they  do 
professedly  exist    for  particular  objects.     By  far  the  greater  Buyers  of 
part  of  their  capital  represents  the  money  of  shareholders  who  ■'""J^  i** 
have  bought  shares  in  the  market  without  any  intention   of  and  per- 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  concern,  but  on  *^^?^"^ 
the  faith  that  they  know  in  what  sort  of  adventure  they  are  the  corn- 
investing  their  money,  and  that  the  company's  funds  are  not  ^^^^^ 
being  and  will  not  be  applied  to  other  objects  than  those  set  assume 
forth  in  its  constitution  as  declared  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  ^^p^«» 
memorandum  of  association,  or  the  like.     This  is  not  a  mere  professed 
repetition  of  the  objections  grounded  on  partnership  law ;  the  ^^^*^^ 
incoming  shareholder  may  protect  himself  for  the  future,  but  the 
mischief  may  be  done  or  doing  at  the  time  of  the  jDurchase  :  and 
besides  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  persons  other  than  shareholders 
deal  with  the  company  on  the  faith  of  its  adhering  to  its  defined 
objects.     They  are  entitled  to  "  know  that  they  are  dealing  with 
persons  who  can  only  devote  their  means  to  a  given  class  of 
objects,  and  who  are  prohibited  from  devotuig  their  means  to  any 
other  purpose  "  (b).  The  assent  of  all  those  who  are  shareholders 
at  a  given  time  will  of  course  bind  them  individually,  but  leaves 
this  difficulty  untouched  (c).     If  I  buy  shares  in  a  company 
which  professes  to  make  railway  plant  in  England  I  have  a  right 

(a)  McGngor  v.  Dover  ^'  Deal  Ry.  397,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  105. 

C%>.  18  Q.  B.  618,  22  lu  J.  Q.  B.  69.  (6)  Lord  Hatherley,  L.  B.  7  H.  L. 

See  per  Erie,  J.,  in  Mayor  of  Nor-  at  p.  684. 

le.cfc  T.  NorfoO:  Ry,  Co.  4  E.  &  R  (c)  Sec  L.  R.  9  Er.  270,  291* 
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to  oasumo  that  its  funds  are  not  pledged  to  pay  for  making  a 
railway  in  Spain  or  Belgium,  and  it  is  the  same  if  dealing  witli 
it  as  a  stranger  I  lend  money  or  otherwise  give  credit  to  it. 
Accordingly  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  are  to 
be  considered  as  having  been  enacted  in  the  interests  of  *'  in  the 
first  place,  those  who  might  become  shareholders  in  succession  to 
the  persons  who  were  shareholders  for  the  time  being;  and 
secondly,  the  outside  public,  and  more  particularly  those  who 
might  be  creditors  of  companies  of  this  kind  "  (a).  The  House 
of  Lords  has  unanimously  decided  (after  an  equal  division  of 
opinion  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber)  that  by  the  general 
scheme  and  on  the  true  construction  of  the  Act  a  company 
registered  under  it  is  forbidden  to  enter,  even  with  the  unani- 
mous assent  of  the  shareholders  for  the  time  being,  into  a  con- 
tract foreign  to  its  objects  as  defined  in  the  memorandum  of 
association  {b)» 

We  may  now  give  some  specimens  of  the  authorities,  showing 
how  the  three  distinct  topics  of  the  powers  of  corporations  as  such 
(a),  and  the  application  to  them  of  (fi)  the  rules  of  partnership 
and  (y)  the  pruiciples  of  public  policy,  have  been  treated,  some- 
times together  and  sometimes  separately.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  arrange  our  citations  in  an  order  approximately  following 
that  in  which  these  topics  have  been  mentioned,  according  as 
one  or  the  other  is  most  prominent :  a  precise  division  would  bo 
impossible  without  breaking  up  passages  from  the  same  judgment 
into  many  fragments,  but  we  shall  use  the  indicating  letters 
(a  P  y)  to  call  attention  to  the  presence  of  the  special  class  of 
considerations  respectively  denoted  by  them  in  this  place.  And 
it  may  be  observed  that  some  of  those  dicta  which  seem  most 
strongly  to  adopt  on  the  first  head  the  theory  of  limited  special 
capacities  occur  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  statements 
coming  under  one  or  both  of  the  other  heads,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability have  had  an  appreciable,  though  it  may  be  an  unde- 
signed operation  in  modifying  the  form  of  their  expression. 

Capacities      Capacities  mcideni  to  incorporatum  generally,    Besolution  of  Ex. 
iS^ot^Ja^  Ch.  m  the  case  of  StUton's  Hospital,  10  Co.  Rep.  306  :— 

(a)  Lord  Cairns,  L.  B.  7  H.  L.      Co,  v.  Riche,  L,  R.  7  H.  L.  653  ;  in 
at  p.  667.  Ex.  and  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R*  9  Ex.  224, 

(6)  Ashburif  Ry,  Carriage  tO  Iron      249. 
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"^  When  a  corporation  is  duly  created  all  other  incidents  are  tacite  tion.    Sut- 
annexed    .    .    .    and  therefore  divers  clauses  subsequent  in  the  ^/*''  ^^' 
charter  are  not  of  necessity,  but  only  declaratory,  and  might  well  ^^ 
have  been  left  out    As,  1.  by  the  same  to  have  authority,  ability, 
and  capacity  to  purchase ;  but  no  clause  is  added  that  they  may 
alien  &G.  and  it  need  not,  for  it  is  incident.    2.  To  sue  and  be  sued, 
implead  and  be  impleaded.    3.  To  have  a  seal,  &c. ;  that  is  also 
declaratory,  for  when  they  are  incorporated  they  may  make  or  use 
what  seal  they  will.    [So  Shepp.  Touchst.  57  : '  although  it  be  a  cor- 
poration that  doth  make  the  deed,  yet  they  may  seal  with  any  other 
seal  besides  their  common  seal,  and  the  deed  never  the  worse.']    4. 
To  restrain  them  from  aliening  or  demising,  but  in  a  certain  form ; 
that  is  an  ordinance  testifying  the  King's  desire,  but  it  is  but  a 
precept  and  doth  not  bind  in  law." 

This  resolution  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  material  to  the 
decision  of  the  case,  but  anything  reported  by  Coke  is  by  inveterate 
custom  exempt  from  criticism  of  this  kind  ;  moreover  it  is  supported 
by  the  opinion  of  Hobart,  C.  J.,  who  says  that  a  power  to  make  by- 
laws, thou^  given  by  a  special  clause  in  all  incorporations,  is  need- 
less ;  "  for  I  hold  it  to  be  included  by  law  in  the  very  act  of  incor- 
porating, as  is  also  the  power  to  sue,  to  purchase,  and  the  like." 
(Hob.  211,  pi.  268).  This  very  positive  statement  was  all  but  lost 
eight  of  in  modem  cases  (a)  till  it  was  cited  by  Blackburn,  J.,  in 
Richt  V.  AMury  Ey,  Carriage  Co.,  L.  R  9  Ex.  263-4  : — 

^  This  seems  to  me  an  express  authority  that  at  common  law  it  is 
an  incident  to  a  corporation  to  use  its  common  seal  for  the  purpose 
of  binding  itself  to  anything  to  which  a  natural  person  could  bind 
himself,  and  to  deal  with  its  property  as  a  natural  person  might  deal 
with  his  own.  And  further  that  an  attempt  to  forbid  this  on  the 
part  of  the  King,  even  by  express  negative  words,  does  not  bind  at 
law  (6).  Nor  am  I  aware  of  any  authority  in  conflict  with  this  case. 
.  .  .  .  I  take  it  that  the  true  rule  of  law  is  that  a  corporation  at 
Common  Law  has,  as  an  incident  given  by  law,  the  same  power  to 
contract,  and  subject  to  the  same  restrictions,  that  a  natural  person 
has.  And  this  is  important  when  we  come  to  construe  the  statutes 
creating  a  corporation." 

We  must  now  shortly  trace  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  special  Growth  of 
ecgpaeiiiee  in  Cohnan  v.  Eastern  Counties  By,  Co.,  10  Beav.  1,  and  ^L?^?" 
similar  caaes.    The  subject  was  novel,  many-sided,  and  embarrassing ;  ^^  in 

(a)  It  is  cited  by  Erie,  J.,  in  violation  of  the  conditionB  of  the 

Bostodt  Y.  N.  Staffordshire  Ry.  Co,  charter  Is  not  void,  but  the  Crown 

4  E.  &  B.  798,  819,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  has  a  remedy  by  proceeding  by  scu 

225.  fO"    for  the  repeal  of  the    letters 

{h)  That   is,  a  corporate  act  in  patent,  see  ib,  p.  264. 

H  2 
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modem  Parliament  was  called  on  to  make  and  the  Courts  to  construe  sta- 
**™**'  tiitoiy  powers  and  provisions  the  like  of  which  had  seldom  if  ever 
been  made  or  construed  in  earlier  times  ;  and  so  many  new  points 
arose  for  legislative  precaution  and  judicial  discussion,  and  it  took  so 
much  time  and  labour  to  disentangle  them,  that  it  never  occurred  to 
anybody  to  think  that  the  Common  Law  could  have  anytliing  of 
importance  to  say  to  the  matter.  Indeed,  to  speak  plainly,  it  is  clear 
enough  that  Parliament  had  forgotten  all  about  the  8utton*9  UotpiiaX 
case,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Courts  did  not  re- 
member it. 

Colman  r.  In  Colmaii  v.  E,  C,  Ry,  Co,  the  suit  was  by  a  shareholder  to 
Co.  and  ^^^^3^  the  company  and  its  directors  from  applying  its  funds  in 
other  cases  promoting  a  steam-packet  company  in  connexion  with  the  railway, 
in  equity.  Injunction  granted.  Lord  Langdale  in  the  course  of  his  judgment 
spoke  of  the  exercise  of  a  railway  company's  powers  as  a  matter 
affecting  public  rights  and  interests,  and  therefore  to  be  looked  into 
with  more  vigilance  than  the  conduct  of  an  ordinary  partnership, 
and  observed  how  desirable  it  was  that  the  property  of  railway  com- 
panies should  be  secure  from  being  pledged  to  unauthorized  specu- 
lations, so  that  investment  in  them  might  be  prudent  [7].  lie 
further  expressed  his  dear  opinion  ''  that  the  powers  which  arc 
given  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  like  that  now  in  question,  extend 
no  farther  than  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Act,  or  is  necessarily  and 
properly  required  for  carrying  into  effect  the  undertaking  and  works 
which  the  Act  has  expressly  sanctioned.  .  .  They  [the  company] 
have  the  power  to  do  all  such  things  as  are  necessary  and  proper  fur 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  intention  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  they  have  no  power  of  doing  anything  beyond  it." 

Salomons  v.  Lavig,  12  Beav.  339,  also  before  Lord  Langdale,  wa5< 
a  suit  by  a  shareholder  to  restrain  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Ky.  Co.,  which  was  already  lawfully  possessed  of  many  shares 
in  the  Direct  London  and  Portsmouth  Co.,  from  taking  up  more 
shares  in  that  company  and  otherwise  assisting  it  out  of  the  South 
Coast  Co.*s  funds.  The  M.B.  said  :  "  A  railway  company  incorpo- 
rated by  Act  of  Parliament  is  bound  to  apply  all  the  moneys  and 
property  of  the  company  for  the  purposes  directed  and  provided  for 
by  the  Act,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever."  He  went  on  to  ^ay 
that  any  surplus  alter  the  purposes  of  the  Act  are  fulfilled  belongs 
to  the  shareholders  aa  dividend  and  cannot  be  disposed  of  against  the 
will  of  any  shareholder  [0],  "  Any  application  of  or  dealing  with 
.  .  any  funds  or  money  of  the  company  .  .in  any  manner 
not  distinctly  authorized  by  the  Act,  is  in  my  opinion  an  illegal  ap- 
plication or  dealing  "  (p.  352).    In  a  later  stage  of  the  case  (pp.  377, 
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382)  he  spoke  of  the  arrangement  between  the  two  companies  as 
'^  fiaud  against  the  legislature,  who  gave  them  their  powers  for  pur- 
poses entirely  different "  [7].  The  case  of  Coken  v.  Wilkinson  (12 
Beav.  125, 138, 1  Mac.  &  G.  481),  which  arose  out  of  the  same  series 
of  transactions,  decided  that  a  railway  company  is  bound  not  only  to 
make  nothing  different  from  what  Parliament  intended  it  to  make, 
but  to  make  nothing  leas  than  the  whole :  abandoning  a  material 
part  of  the  scheme  is  in  fact  equivalent  to  substituting  a  different 
scheme  (cp.  Hodgson  v.  Earl  of  Poiois,  1  D.  M.  G.  6). 

In  Bagshaw  v.  East  Union  By,  Co,  (7  Ha.  114)  it  was  laid  down 
that  capital  raised  imder  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  a  specific  purpose 
defined  by  the  Act  cannot  be  applied  by  directors  (and  probably  not 
by  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  shareholders)  to  any  other  purpose 
than  such  as  the  company's  general  funds  might  be  applied  to  [7]  : 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  (2  Mac.  &  G.  389)  the  case  was  put  more  on 
the  ground  of  the  individual  shareholder's  right  to  have  his  money 
applied  only  to  the  specific  purpose  for  which  he  advanced  it  [3]. 

In  the  subsequent  cases  of  Beman  v.  Rufford^  1  Sim.  N.  S.  550 
(Lord  Cranworthy  Y.-C.)  and  G,  y.  Railway  Co.  v.  E,  C,  Railway  Co., 
9  Ha.  306  (Turner,  V.-C),  the  point  is  that  the  statutoiy  incorpora- 
tion of  a  railway  company  imposes  on  it,  with  reference  to  the  interests 
of  the  public  [7],  a  positive  duty  of  maintaining  and  working  its  line, 
and  it  must  not  enter  into  any  agreement  that  amounts  to  a  delega- 
tion or  abandonment  of  this  duty  (a) ;  in  Beman  v.  Rufford,  however, 
the  strong  expression  occurs  that,  "  on  the  principle  that  has  been  so 
often  laid  down,  this  Court  will  not  tolerate  that  parties  having  the 
enormous  powers  which  railway  companies  obtain  [7]  should  apply 
one  farthing  of  their  funds  in  a  way  which  differs  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  that  in  which  the  l^ialature  has  provided  that  they 
shall  be  applied  "  (p.  565).  The  remarks  of  the  Lord  Justice  Turner 
in  the  later  case  of  Shrewdmry  ds  Birmingham  Ry.  Co,  v.  Z.  ds  N,  W, 
Ry.  Co,y  4  D.  M.  G.  115,  132  are  less  strong ;  in  Simpson  v.  West- 
wUnster  Palace  Hotel  Co,,  2  D.  F.  J.  141,  a  dissenting  shareholders* 
suit,  he  seems  to  confine  himself  to  the  power  of  a  meeting  to  bind 
the  minority  on  partnership  principles  [/S]. 

We  have  dwelt  so  fieir  on  these  decisions  in  this  place  (though  one 

or  two  of  them  do  not  even  in  their  language  really  postulate  the 

doctrine  of  limited  special  capacities)  because  they  had  much  weight 

in  East  Anglian  Railways  Co.  v.  E.  C,  Railway  Co,,  11  C.  B.  775,  Eart  An- 

21  L.  J.  C.  P.  23,  which  for  some  time  was  treated  as  a  leading  case,  ^^"* 

and  was  the  chief  obetade  to  the  restoration  of  the  common  law  fta,atoom' 

monlsw 

(a)  AsaleMeof  theimdertakfaig,  and  control  of  the  line  to  soother 
er  grant  of  exdusiee  nuuuiig  powers      company. 
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doctrine  of  <<  geneial  capacity/'  That  was  in  effect  the  case  of  an 
agreement  by  one  railway  company  to  promote  the  undertaking  of 
another.  The  Court  said :  "It  is  clear  that  the  Defendants  have 
a  limited  authority  only,  and  are  a  corporation  only  for  the  purpose 
of  making  and  maintaining  the  railway  sanctioned  by  the  Act,  and 
that  their  funds  can  only  be  applied  for  the  purposes  directed  and 
provided  for  by  the  statute."  (Nor  does  it  matter  that  an  application 
of  fiinds  not  authorized  by  the  Act  is  expected  to  be  for  the  profit  of 
the  line.)  "  They  are  a  corporation  only  for  the  purpose  of  making 
and  maintaining  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway.  Every  proprietor 
when  he  takes  shares  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  Act  was  obtained  will  be  performed  .  .  .  the  public 
also  has  an  interest  in  the  proper  administration  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  Act  [7].  ...  If  the  company  is  a  corporation  only 
for  a  limited  purpose,  and  a  contract  like  that  under  discussion  is  not 
within  their  authority,  the  assent  of  all  the  shareholders  to  such  a 
contract  [jS],  though  it  may  make  them  all  personally  liable  to  ]>er- 
form  their  contract,  would  not  bind  them  in  their  corporate  capacity 
or  render  liable  their  corporate  funds."  This  was  followed  by  Mac- 
gregor  v.  Dover  and  Deal  Railway  Co,  (in  Ex.  Ch.)  18  Q.  B.  618,  22 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  69.  The  plaintiff  in  error,  the  Chairman  of  the  South 
Eastern  Eailway  Co.  had  undertaken  that  his  company  should  gua- 
rantee certain  parliamentary  expenses  of  the  Dover  and  Deal  Com- 
pany. Held,  on  the  authority  of  the  last  case,  that  the  i^reement 
was  void  as  an  attempt  to  bind  the  S.  E.  Company  to  do  an  act 
which  to  the  knowledge  of  both  parties  would  be  illegal ;  ''  not  merely 
an  act  which  they  have  no  power  to  do,  but  an  act  contrary  to  public 
policy  and  the  provisions  of  a  public  Act  of  Parliament "  \y\ 

In  Hart  v.  Eastern  Union  Ry.  Co.,  7  Ex.  246,  21  L.  J.  Ex.  97,  in 
Ex.  Ch.  8  Ex.  116, 22  L.  J.  Ex.  20,  it  was  even  contended,  but  without 
success,  that  when  a  company  was  empowered  by  its  Act  to  borrow 
money  on  debentures,  there  was  no  right  of  action  on  such  debentures 
because  the  Act  had  no  words  expressly  giving  it,  and  provided 
another  special  remedy  in  certain  events.  Cp.  Slark  v.  Highgate 
Archway  Co,,  5  Taunt.  792. 

Reaction        But  this  doctrine  did  not  long  pass  unquestioned.    The  theory  of 

V  ^v'k^     general  capacity  was  upheld  in  S,  Yorkshire  Ry,  <&  River  Dun  Co,  v. 

&a  CoT^'  (?.  N.  Ry.  Co.,  9  Ex.  55,  22  L.  J.  Ex.  306.    The  action  was  on  an 

6.  N.  R.     agreement  that  the  defendant  company  should  have  the  use  of  the 

Co.   Jadg-  plaintiff  company's  line  for  carrying  coal  for  21  years,  paying  tolls  on 

Parke  B     ^  scheme  framed  to  secure  to  the  plaintiff  company  a  dividend  varying 

with  the  quantity  of  coal  carried.  The  defendant  company  pleaded  that 

the  agreement  was  unauthorized  and  void.     The  arguments  turned  a 

good  deal  on  the  question  whether  these  payments  were  such  <<toIls*' 
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as  contemplated  by  the  Railways  Glauses  Consolidation  Act,  and  on 
that  ground  the  deciaion  in  £ayour  of  the  agreement  was  affirmed  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber  (9  Ex.  642),  nothing  being  said  on  the 
general  doctrine.  In  the  Court  below  Parke,  B.,  afterwards  Lord 
Wenaleydalejexpreesed  his  opinion  that  as  a  corporation  the  defendants 
had  power  to  do  all  things  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
concern  unless  prohibited  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  (9  Ex.  67)  and 
that  the  contract  was  prima  f<xcie  binding,  and  must  be  enforced  if  it 
could  not  be  made  out  that  it  was  forbidden  by  the  Act  (9  Ex.  88, 
22  L.  J.  Ex.  316).  The  classical  passage  of  his  judgment,  as  it  may 
now  fairly  be  called,  is  as  follows  : 

**  Generally  speaking,  all  corporations  are  bound  by  a  covenant 
under  their  corporate  seal  properly  affixed,  which  is  a  legal  mode  of 
expressing  the  will  of  the  entire  body,  and  are  bound  as  much  as  an 
indiTidual  is  by  his  deed.  Contracts  with  partnerships  stand  upon  a 
different  footing.  They  relate  to  the  power  of  one  member  of  a 
partnership  to  bind  another,  and  constitute  a  branch  of  the  law  of 
principal  and  agent.  In  partnerships,  where  all  the  members  do  not 
concur  in  a  contract  (as  often  they  do  not)  one  partner  may  bind  the 
other  in  all  contracts  within  the  scope  of  their  ordinary  partnership 
dealings.  In  those  beyond,  the  individual  partners  making  the 
contract  are  bound,  not  the  other  partners.  Bat  corporations,  which 
are  creations  of  law,  are,  when  the  seal  is  properly  affixed,  bound 
just  as  individuals  are  by  their  own  contract8,  and  as  much  as  all  the 
membeis  of  a  partnership  would  be  by  a  contract  in  which  all  con- 
curred. But  where  a  corporation  is  created  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  particular  purposes  with  special  powers,  then  indeed  another 
question  arises.  Their  deed,  though  under  their  corporate  seal,  and 
that  regularly  affixed,  does  not  bind  them  if  it  appears  by  the  express 
provisions  of  the  statute  creating  the  corporation,  or  by  necessary  or 
reasonable  inference,  from  its  enactments,  that  this  deed  was  xUtra 
viru — ^that  is,  that  the  legislature  meant  that  such  a  deed  should  not 
be  made." 

This  is  adopted  by  Blackburn,  J.,  in  his  judgment  in  Taylor  v.  His  view 
Chichester  d:  Midhurst  BaUway  Co,,  L.  R.  2  Ex.  356,  383.    In  the  *^^*^  "* 
Exchequer  Chamber  Blackburn  and  Willes,  J  J.,  were  a  dissenting  ^^^'^^^ 
minority  :  the  decision  of  the  majority  was  reversed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  L.  R  4  H.  L.  628,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  agreement  then 
in  question  was  clearly  within  the  company's  ordinary  and  proper 
business,  so  that  no  shareholder  could  have  objected  to  the  directors 
entering  into  it,  and  thus  the  more  general  question  was  left  at  large. 
The  judgments  of  the  dissenting  judges  below  remain  entitled  to 
considerable  weight :  and,  at  all  events,  in  the  words  of  Blackburn, 
J.,  *'  Lord  Wensleydale's  mode  of  stating  the  proposition  has  been 
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adopted  a»  expressing  the  true  doctrine,  by  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  Chambers  v.  Manchester  d:  MUford  Railway  Co.,  5  B.  &  S. 
588  ;  33  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  268  ;  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  South 
Wales  Railway  Co,  v.  Redmond,  10  C.  B.  N.  S.  675  [see  per  Eric,  C. 
J.,  at  p.  682]  ;  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Bateman  v.  Mayor,  dr., 
of  AMonunder-Lyne,  3  H.  &  N.  323 ;  27  L.  J.,  Ex.  458  [where, 
however,  one  member  of  the  court  couhl  not  get  over  the  East 
Anj(lian  case,  though  personally  not  approving  it] ;  by  Lord  Cran- 
worth,  C,  in  delivering  the  judgment  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Shrewsbury  S  Birmingham  Raihcay  Co,  v.  N,  If.  RaUicay  Co.,  6  H. 
L.  113." 


SUte. 
ments 
of  the  law 
to  same 
effect  in 
House  of 
Lordi. 


Lord  Cranworth's  remarks  must  be  specially  cited. 

"  Prima  facie  corporate  bodies  are  bound  by  all  contracts  under 
^heir  common  seal.  When  the  Legislature  constitutes  a  corporation 
it  gives  to  that  body  primxi  facie  an  absolute  right  of  contracting. 
But  this  prima  facie  right  does  not  exist  in  any  case  where  the 
contract  is  one  which,  from  the  nature  and  object  of  the  incor- 
poration, the  corporate  body  is  expressly  or  impliedly  prohibited 
from  making ;  such  a  contract  is  said  to  be  ultra  vires  (a).  And  the 
question  here,  as  in  similar  cases,  is  w^hether  there  is  anything  on 
the  face  of  the  act  of  incorporation  which  expressly  or  impliedly 
forbids  the  making  of  the  contract  sought  to  be  enforced  "  (p.  135). 

The  actual  ground  of  decision  was  that  in  this  case,  whether  the 
contract  was  valid  or  not,  the  time  had  not  arrived  at  which  it  was 
to  take  effect. 

Moreover  Lord  Wensleydale  was  enabled  to  repeat  his  opinion 
even  more  distinctly  in  the  House  of  Lords  :  Scottish  N.  E,  Railway 
Co.  v.  Stewart,  3  Macq.  382,  415  (and  see  per  Willes,  J.,  L.  R.  2  Ex. 
390-1). 

''There  can  l)e  no  doubt  that  a  corporation  is  fully  capable  of 
binding  itself  by  any  contract  under  its  common  seal  in  England 
and  without  it  in  Scotland,  except  when  the  statutes  by  which  it  is 
created  or  regulated  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication  prohibit 
such  contract  between  the  parties.  Prima  facie  all  its  contracts  are 
valid,  and  it  lies  on  those  who  impeach  any  contract  to  make  out 
that  it  is  avoided.'* 

Lord  St.  Leonards  took  the  same  view  in  E.  C.  Ry,  Co.  v.  Hawkes 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  (see  1  D.  M.  G.  737,  752,  759-60),  and  still 
more  cleai'ly  in  the  House  of  Lords  (5  H.  L.  C.  331). 

^  The  appellants  as  a  corporation  have  all  the  powers  incident  to 


(a)  This  term,  if  restricted  to  the 
definition  here  given  of  it,  is  harm- 
less and  possibly  convenient ;  but  it 


has  become  so  ambiguous  by  less 
accurate  usage  that  we  prefer  to 
avoid  it 
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a  coiporation  except  so  far  as  they  are  lesirained  by  their  act  of 
incorporation.  Directors  cannot  act  in  opposition  to  the  purpose  for 
wliich  their  company  was  incorporated  [7],  but  short  of  that  they 
may  bind  the  body  juftt  as  [the  proper  officersy  &c.,  of]  corporations 
in  general  may  do "  (p.  373).  Again,  "  the  safety  of  men  in  their 
doily  contracts  requires  that  this  doctrine  of  tUtra  vires  should  be 
confined  within  narrow  bounds"  (p.  371).  He  further  stated  the 
effect  of  tlus  and  other  shortly  preceding  decisions  of  the  House  of 
Lords  (which  however  do  not  much  illustrate  our  particular  subject), 
as  being  to  ^'  place  the  powers  aud  liabilities  of  directors  and  their 
companies  in  making  contracts  and  in  dealing  with  third  parties  upon 
a  safe  and  rational  footing.  They  do  not  authorize  directors  to  bind 
their  companies  by  contracts  foreign  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  established,  but  they  do  hold  companies  bound  by  contracts 
duly  entered  into  by  their  directors  for  purposes  which  they  have 
treated  as  within  the  objects  of  their  Acts,  and  which  cannot  clearly 
be  shown  not  to  fall  within  them  "  (p.  381,  and  see  L.  R  9  Ex.  389). 
This  case  is  the  more  important  inasmuch  as  it  was  one  of  specfic 
performance  of  a  contract  to  purchase  land  and  pay  a  sum  of  money 
as  compensation  and  damages,  and  the  contract  was  enforced  notwith- 
standing that  in  the  result  the  land  was  not  wanted  by  the  company. 

The  doctrine  was  also  discussed  by  Erie,  J.,  in  Mayor  of  Norunch  v.  Opinion  of 
Norfolk  Ry.  O).,  4  E.  &  B.  397,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  105  (a  case  where  there  ^'^®'  •^• 
was  an  extraordinary  division  of  opinion  in  the  Court  on  the  questions 
actually  before  them,  and  especially  whether  the  particular  contract 
was  or  was  not  imlawful  in  itself).  He  thought  the  true  view  to  be 
that  corporations  were  prohibited  by  implication  only  from  using 
their  parliamentary  powers  in  order  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  incor- 
poration, and  criticized  the  judgment  in  the  East  Anglian  case  as  too 
wide  (4  E.  &  B.  415,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  112)  :  and  he  carefully  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  overlooking  the  differences  between  a  dissenting 
shareholder's  suit  in  equity  and  an  action  by  a  stranger  against  the 
corporate  body  (4  R  &  B.  419,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  113).  The  same  learned 
judge  further  said  in  Bostock  v.  N,  Staffordshire  By,  Co.,  4  E.  &  B. 
798,  819,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  225, 231,  (this  however  was  not  a  case  of  con- 
tract), citing  in  the  Sutton's  Hospital  case,  "  By  common  law  the 
creation  of  a  corporation  conferred  on  it  all  the  rights  and  liabilities 
in  respect  of  property,  contracts,  and  litigation,  which  existence  con- 
fers on  a  natural  subject,  modified  only  by  the  formalities  required  for 
expressing  the  will  of  a  numerous  body.  .  .  .  Those  of  its  rights 
and  liabilities  which  are  unaffected  by  statute  exist  as  at  common 
law." 

Turning  to  recent  cases  in  courts  of  equity,  we  find  marked  signs  Recent 

of  an  alMmdonment  of  their  earlier  view,  and  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  ^'•■®?  ^ 

equity. 
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of  general  capacity.  In  coneidering  the  power  of  building  Bodeties 
(which  were  statutory  qnasi-corpcrations  ;  see  now  the  Act  of  1874, 
37  &  38  Vict.,  c.  42),  to  boiiow  money,  the  question  has  been  treated 
on  all  hands  aa  being  not  whether  the  borrowing  of  money  was 
expressly  or  necessarily  permitted  by  the  statute,  but  whether  it  was 
forbidden  or  clearly  repugnant  to  the  conatitution  and  objects  of  the 
society  :  Laing  v.  Reed,  5  Ch.  4  ;  Ejc  parte  WtUtamson,  i6.  309  (not- 
withstanding the  wording  of  the  head-note  in  the  latter  case,  see 
p.  312). 

And  in  Ex  parte  Birmingham  Banking  Co.,  6  Ch.  83,  the  Court  of 
Appeal  held  without  hesitation  that  an  incorporated  company  can 
prima  facie  mortgage  any  part  of  its  property,  and  this  as  well  for  an 
existing  debt  as  for  a  new  loan.  The  articles  of  association  authorize<l 
borrowing  on  mortgage,  but  the  Lords  Justices  did  not  stop  to  discuss 
whether  this  would  or  would  not  include  a  mortgage  to  secure  pre- 
existing debts  (a),  resting  this  part  of  their  decision  on  the  general 
power  of  a  body  corporate  to  "  hold  property  and  dispose  of  it  as 
freely  as  an  individual,  unless  it  is  specially  prohibited  £rom  ao 
doing  **  (James,  L.  J.,  at  p.  87).  One  may  also  refer  to  the  view  taken 
by  Turner,  L.  J.,  that  the  aflSrmative  provisions  of  the  Companies 
Clauses  Act  do  not  exclude  other  modes  of  contmcting  :  Wilton  v. 
West  Hartlepool  By.  Co,,  2  D.  J.  S.  475,  496. 

Bichev.  Lastly,  we  have  the  doctrine  of  general  capacity  deliberately 
Ashhury,  adopted  by  the  whole  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Eiche  y. 
Ex'  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^y-  (^<^^'riage  Co.,  L.  R.  9  Ex.  254,  sqq.  The  diviaion  of 
the  Court  was  confined  to  the  questions  (i)  whether  a  company 
formed  under  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  is  forbidden  to  undertake 
business  substantially  beyond  its  objects  as  defined  in  the  memo- 
randum of  association  and  (ii)  whether,  apart  from  this,  an  assent  of 
all  the  shareholders  could  in  this  case  be  inferred  in  fact.  The 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  (L.  R.  7  H.  L.  653)  disposes  of  these 
questions  without  touching  the  general  doctrine. 

Application  of  doctrines  of  partnership  and  agency. 

Applica-         -^  ^^^®  ^  which  this  view  appears  most  clearly,  and  indeed  exclu- 
tion  of        sively,  is  Simpson  v.  Denison,  10  Ha.  51.     The  suit  was  instituted  by 
PJJ*i®'"      disBentient  shareholders  to  restrain  the  carrying  out  of  an  agreement 
Simpson  V.  between  their  company  (the  Great  Northern)  and  another  railway 
Denison.     company,  by  which  the  Great  Northern  was  to  take  over  the  whole 
of  that  company's  traffic,  and  also  to  restrain  the  application  of  the 
funds  of  the  Great  Northern  Company  for  obtaining  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  ratify  such  agreement.    The  V.-C.  Turner  treated  it  as  a 
pure  question  of  partnership  :  "  How  would  this  case  have  stood  "  he 

(a)  As  to  which  see  Inns  of  Court  Botd  Co.,  6  Eq.  82. 
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Bays  in  the  fiist  paragraph  of  the  judgment  '^  if  it  had  heen  the  case 
of  an  ordinary  limited  partnership  ? "  The  Eailways  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Act  became  in  this  view  a  statutoiy  form  of  partnership 
articles,  to  which  every  shareholder  must  be  taken  to  have  assented  : 
and  the  general  ground  of  the  decision  was  that  '*  no  majority  can 
authorize  an  appHcation  of  partnership  funds  to  a  purpose  not  war- 
ranted by  the  partnership  contract"  For  the  purpose  of  the  case 
before  the  Court  this  analogy  was  perfectly  legitimate ;  and  the 
dissent  expressed  by  Parke,  B.  (in  8(yiith  YorJahirej  dbc.  Co.  v.  G.  N, 
R.  Co.  9  Ex.  88,  22  L.  J.  Ex.  315),  must  be  considered  only  as  a 
warning  agamst  an  unqualified  extension  of  it  to  questions  between 
the  corporate  body  and  strangers.  The  rule  comes  out,  if  possible,  Statement 
even  more  clearly  in  Pickerinff  v.  Stephtnstm,  14  Eq.  322,  340,  where  ^^\e®  J"*^" 
it  is  thus  set  forth  by  Wickens,  V.-C.  "  The  principle  of  jurispru-  Pickering 
dence  which  I  am  asked  here  to  apply  is  that  the  governing  body  of  v«  Stephen- 
a  corporation  that  is  in  fact  a  trading  partneiship  cannot  in  general  ^°* 
use  the  funds  of  the  community  for  any  purpose  other  than  those  for 
which  they  were  contributed.  By  the  governing  body  I  do  not  of 
course  mean  exclusively  either  directors  or  a  general  council  (a), 
but  the  ultimate  authority  within  the  society  itself,  which  would 
ordinarily  be  a  majority  at  a  general  meeting.  According  to  the 
principle  in  question  the  special  powers  given  either  to  the  directors 
or  to  a  majority  by  the  statutes  or  other  constituent  documents  of 
the  association,  however  absolute  in  terms,  are  always  to  be  construed 
aa  subject  to  a  paramount  and  inherent  restriction  that  they  are  to 
be  exercised  in  subjection  to  the  special  purposes  of  the  original  bond 
of  association." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  passage  contains  no  indication  of 
opinion  on  the  extent  to  which  a  corporation  may  be  bound  by  the 
unanimous  assent  of  its  members. 

Any  dissenting  shareholder  may  call  for  the  assistance  of  the  Bjghts  of 
Court  to  restrain  unconstitutional  acts  of  the  governing  body,  but  he  dissenting 
must  do  so  in  his  proper  capacity  and  interest  as  a  shareholder  and  f^fj®' 
partner.    If  the  Court  can  see  that  in  fact  he  represents  some  other 
interest,  and  has  no  real  interest  of  his  own  in  the  action,  it  will  not 
listen  to  him  ;  as  when  the  proceedings  are  taken  by  the  direction  of 
a  rival  company  in  whose  hands  the  nominal  plaintiff  is  a  mere 
pup])et,  and  which  indemnifies  him  against  costs :  Forrest  v.  Ma/n- 
Chester^  Sc,  Ry.  Co.,  4  D.  F.  J.  126  :  so  where  the  suit  was  in  fact 
instituted  by  the  plaintiff's  solicitor  on  grounds  of  personal  hostility, 
Robson  V.  DoddSy  8  Eq.  301.    But  if  he  has  any  real  interest  and  is  pro- 
ceeding at  his  own  risk  he  is  not  disqualified  horn  suing  by  the  fact 

(a)  Beferring  to  the  pecoliar  constitation  of  the  company  then  in  question. 
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that  he  has  collateral  motives,  or  is  acting  on  the  suggestion  of 
strangers  or  enemies  to  the  company,  or  even  has  acquired  his  interest 
for  the  purpose  of  instituting  the  suit :  Colman  v.  E.  C.  Ry.  Co.  gupra  ; 
Seaton  v.  Grant,  2  Ch.  459 ;  Blaxam  v.  Metrap,  Ry.  Co.,  3  Oh.  337. 
Fartirs  to  As  a  rule  the  plaintiff  in  actions  of  this  kind  sues  on  behalf  of  him- 
*^^^'  flelf  and  all  other  shareholders  whose  interesU  are  identical  with  his 
own  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not  sue  alone 
in  those  cases  where  tlie  act  complained  of  cannot  be  ratified  at  all, 
or  can  be  ratified  only  by  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  shareholderH  ; 
Hoole  V.  0.  W.  Ry.  Co.,  3  Ch.  262.  There  is  another  class  of  cases 
in  which  abuse  of  corporate  powers  or  authorities  is  complained  of, 
but  the  particular  act  is  within  the  competence  of,  and  may  be 
affirmed  or  disaffirmed  by  "  the  ultimate  authority  within  the  society 
itself"  (in  the  words  of  Wickens,  V.-C^  just  now  cited),  and  there- 
fore the  corporation  itself  is  prima  f(uie  the  proper  plaintiff.  See 
Lindley  2.  935  sqq.  Qrcuy  v.  Zetrit,  8  Ch.  1035,  1051 ;  MacDougdU  r. 
Gardiner,  10  Ch.  606, 1  Ch.  D.  13, 21  ;  RxuuU  v.  Wakefidd  WaUrtxforka 
Co.,  20  Eq.  474.  **  The  majority  are  the  only  persons  who  can  com- 
plain tliat  a  thing  which  they  are  entitled  to  do  has  been  done 
irregularly"  (a).  The  exception  is  when  a  majority  have  got  the 
government  of  the  corporation  into  their  own  hands,  and  are  using 
the  corporate  name  and  powers  to  make  a  profit  for  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  minority ;  then  an  action  is  rightly  brought  by  a 
shareholder  on  behalf  of  himself  and  others,  making  the  company  a 
defendant :  Menier  v.  Hoopet's  Telegraph  Works,  9  Ch.  350.  We  men- 
tion these  cases  only  to  distinguish  them  from  those  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned. 

The  cases  in  which  companies  and  their  directors  have  been  re- 
strained by  injunction  at  the  suit  of  sliareholders  from  unwarranted 
or  (as  we  have  already  taken  leave  to  call  them)  unconstitutional 
proceedings,  are  collected  and  digested  by  Mr.  Justice  Lindley  in  a 
passage  (2.  1059)  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  detailed  infor- 
Limited      mation.    With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  limited  agency,  and  to  its 
3f  ^''S  ^^   p<5culiar  importance  in  the  case  of  companies  constituted  by  public 
Ae.  documents,  all  persons  dealing  with  them  being  considered  to  know 

the  contents  of  those  documents  and  the  limits  set  to  the  agent's 
authority  by  them,  this  subject  again  is  so  completely  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Justice  Lindley  (&)  that  we  need  not  dwell  on  it  at  any  length. 
It  may  be  useful  to  give  Lord  Hatherley's  concise  statement  of  the 
law  (when  V.-C.)  in  Fountaine  v.  Carmarthen  By.  Co.,  5  Eq.  316, 322. 
"  In  the  case  of  a  registered  joint-stock  company  all  the  world  of 

(a)  Mellish,  L.  J.,  1  Ch.  D.  at  p.      see  Pender  v.  LuehingUm,  6  Ch.  D. 
26.    As  to  a  shareholder'B  right  to      70  ;  DuckeU  v.  CfDver,  id.,  82. 
use  the  company's  name  as  plilintiff,         (()  1.  266 — ^272,  861. 
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cour^  have  notice  of  the  general  Act  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
special  deed  which  has  been  registered  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  and  if  there  be  anything  to  be  done  which  can  only  be  done 
by  the  directors  under  certain  limited  powers,  the  person  who  deals 
with  the  directors  must  see  that  those  limited  powers  are  not  being 
exceeded.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  BayoU  Briiith  Bank 
T.  Tnrquand  (a)  the  directors  have  power  and  authority  to  bind  the 
company,  but  certain  preliminaries  are  required  to  be  gone  through 
on  the  part  of  the  company  before  that  power  can  be  duly  exercised, 
then  the  person  contracting  with  the  directors  is  not  bound  to  see 
that  all  these  preliminaries  have  been  observed.  He  is  entitled  to 
presnme  that  the  directors  are  acting  lawfully  in  what  they  do. 
That  is  the  result  of  Lord  CampbelUs  judgment  in  Royal  Briti^ 
Batik  V.  Turquand." 

The  contrast  of  the  two  classes  of  cases  is  well  shown  in  Royal  Royal  Bri- 
Brititk  Bank  v.  Turquand  (supra)  and  Bal/ovr  v.  Emesty  6  C.  B.  ^"'^w^^ 
N.  S.  601,  28  L.  J.  C.  P.  170.    In  the  former  case  there  was  power  qi;,and,  &c. 
for  the  directors  to  boiTow  money  if  authorized  by  i-esolution  :  and 
it  was  held  that  a  creditor  taking  a  bond  from  the  directors  under 
the  company's  seal  was  not  bound  to  inquire  whether  there  had  been 
a  resolution.    Jervis,  C.  J.,  said  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  (the  rest 
of  the  Court  concurring)  :— 

"  We  may  now  take  for  granted  that  the  dealings  with  these  com- 
panies are  not  like  dealings  with  other  partnerships,  and  that  the 
parties  dealing  with  them  are  bound  to  read  the  statute  and  the  deed 
of  settlement  But  they  are  not  bound  to  do  more.  And  the  party 
here  on  reading  the  deed  of  settlement  would  find  not  a  prohibition 
from  borrowing,  but  a  permission  to  do  so  on  certain  conditions." 

The  same  principle  has  been  followed  in  many  later  cases  {Ex  parte 
Eagle  Insurance  Co,,  4  K.  &  J.  649,  27  L.  J.  Ch.  829  ;  CamphdVa  ca. 
itc,  9  Ch.  1,  24  ;  Toiterdell  v.  Fareham  Brick  Co.,  L.  R  1  C.  P.  674  ; 
Re  County  Life  Assce,  Co,,  5  Ch.  288,  a  very  strong  case,  for  the 
persons  who  issued  the  policy  were  assuming  to  carry  on  business  as 
directors  of  the  company  without  any  authority  at  all)  and  it  has 
been  decisively  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  Mahony  v.  East 
Holyford  Mining  Co.,  L.  B.  7  H.  L.  869.  In  that  case  a  1)ank  had 
honoured  cheques  drawn  by  pei'sons  acting  as  directors  of  the  com- 
pany, but  who  had  never  been  properly  appointed  ;  and  these 
payments  were  held  to  be  good  as  against  the  liquidator,  the  dealings 
having  been  on  the  face  of  them  regiUar,  and  with  de  facto  officers  of 
the  company.  Shareholders  who  allow  persons  to  asstmie  office  and 
conduct  the  company's  business  are,  as  against  innocent  third  persons, 

(a)  5  K  &  B.  248,  6  ibid.  327  ;  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  827,  25  ibid.  827. 
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no  less  bound  by  the  acts  of  these  dt  facto  officers  than  if  they  liad 
been  duly  appointed.  It  is  for  the  shareholders  to  see  that  un- 
authorized persons  do  not  usurp  office  and  that  the  business  is 
properly  done  (a). 

In  BaiSouT  v.  Ernest  the  action  was  on  a  bill  given  by  directors  of 
an  insurance  company  for  a  daim  under  a  policy  of  another  company, 
the  two  companies  having  arranged  an  amalgamation ;  this  attempted 
amalgamation  however  had  been  judicially  determined  to  be  void : 
Ernest  v.  NieholUy  6  H.  L.  C.  401,  revg.  S.  C.  nom.  Pwi  of  London 
Co*s  case,  6  D.  M.  G.  465.  The  directors  had  power  by  the  deed  of 
settlement  to  borrow  money  for  the  objects  and  business  of  the 
company  and  to  pay  claims  on  policies  granted  by  the  company,  and 
they  had  a  power  to  make  and  accept  bills  &c.  which  was  not  re- 
stricted in  terms  as  to  the  objects  for  which  it  might  be  exercised. 
It  was  held  that,  taking  this  with  the  other  provisions  of  the  deed, 
they  could  bind  the  company  by  bills  of  exchange  only  for  its  ordi- 
nary purposes,  and  not  in  pursuance  of  a  void  scheme  of  amalgama- 
tion, that  the  plaintiffs  must  be  token  to  have  known  of  their  want 
of  authority,  which  might  have  been  ascertained  from  the  deed,  and 
that  they  therefore  could  not  recover.  "  This  bill  is  drawn  by  pro- 
curation "  said  WiUes,  J.,  "  and  unless  there  was  authority  to  draw 
it  the  company  are  not  liable  (6)  .  .  .  this  is  the  bare  case  of  one 
taking  a  bill  from  Ck)mpany  A.  in  respect  of  a  debt  due  from  Com- 
pany B.,  there  being  nothing  in  the  deed  (which  must  be  taken  to 
have  been  known  to  the  plaintiifs)  to  confer  upon  the  directors 
authority  to  make  it." 

The  connexion  with  ordinary  partnership  law  is  brought  out  in  the 
introductory  part  of  Lord  Wensleydale's  remarks  in  Ernest  v. 
NicholU  (6  H.  L.  C.  401,  417)  :— 

"  The  law  in  ordinary  partnerships,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  powers 
of  one  partner  to  bind  the  others,  is  a  branch  of  the  law  of  principal 
and  agent.  Each  member  of  a  complete  partnership  is  liable  for 
himself,  and  as  agent  for  the  rest  binds  them,  upon  all  contracts 
made  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  scope  of  the  partnership  business. 

.  .  .  Any  restriction  upon  the  authority  of  each  partner, 
imposed  by  mutual  agreement  among  themselves,  could  not  aifect 
third  persons,  unless  such  persons  had  notice  of  them ;  then  they 
could  take  nothing  by  contract  [sc.  as  against  the  firm]  which  those 
restrictions  forbade.  [The  law  in  this  form,  t.e.,  the  presumption  of 
every  partner  being  the  agent  of  the  firm,  being  obviously  inappli- 
cable to  joint-stock  companies],  the  legislature  then  devised  the 

(a)  Opinion  of  judges,  at  p.  880 ;  by  two  directors  on  the  oompaoy's 
per  Lord  Hatherley,  at  pp.  897^8.  cashier,  and  sealed  with  the  com-' 

(6)  In  form  it  was  a  bill  drawn      pany*s  seaL 
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plan  of  incatpoxmfciiig  these  companies  in  a  manner  unknown  to  the 
common  law,  with  ipecial  poweis  of  management  and  liabilities) 
providing  at  the  same  time  that  all  the  world  should  have  notice  who 
were  the  peiBona  authorized  to  bind  all  the  shareholders  by  requiring 
the  co-partnership  deed  to  be  registered  .  .  and  made  accessible 
to  alL"  The  continuation  of  the  passage  is  given  by  Mr.  Justice 
Lindley  (1.266) ;  its  language  is  however  extra-judicial  and  of  an 
almost  dangerous  latitude^  and  the  Courts  have  distinctly  decliaed  to 
adopt  it  {Agar  v.  AthencBum  Life  Assce,  Soc,  3  C.  B.  N.  S.  725,  27  L. 
J.  0.  P.  95,  Pri7hce  of  Wales  Auoe,  Co.  v.  Harding,  E.  B.  &  E.  183, 
27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  297).  In  fact  they  could  not  have  done  so  without 
disregarding  Boyckl  British  Bank  v.  TtirqiMnd, 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  cases  which  show  how  far  transactions  in  Ratifica- 
the  conduct  of  a  company's  affairs  which  in  their  inception  were  ^^'^  °J 
invalid  as  against  any  dissenting  shareholder  may  nevertheless  be  tn^ac- 
niade  binding  on  the  partnership  and  decisive  of  its  collective  rights  tions  by 
(at  all  events  as  between  the  company  and  its  own  past  or  present  *ff ^?* 
members)  by  the  subsequent  assent  of  all  the  shareholders,  though  ghare- 
such  assent  be  informal  and  shown  only  by  acquiescence.  .  The  holders, 
leading  examples  on  this  head  are  given  by  the  well-known  cases  in  Spackman 
the  House  of  Lords  which  arose  in  the  winding-up  of  the  Agricul-  ^c.^  con-' 
tmists'  Cattle  Insurance  Company.  sidered. 

They  have  been  relied  on  as  authorities  for  the  proposition  that 
the  unanimous  assent  of  shareholders  may  bind  a  company  in  its 
corporate  capacity  to  anything  :  but  since  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  Ashhury  Ry,  Carriage  <&  Iron  Co.  v.  Eiche,  L.  B.  7  H.  L. 
653,  this  view  is  untenable.  "  In  no  one  of  those  cases,"  observed 
Lord  Cairns,  "  was  there  any  question  as  to  whether  the  power  of 
the  whole  company  had  been  exceeded ''  (L.  B.  7  H.  L.  674).  The 
whole  matter  was  one  of  the  internal  constitution  and  affairs  of  the 
company,  and  there  was  no  occasion  to  consider  to  what  extent  or  in 
what  transactions  the  assent  of  shareholders  was  capable  of  binding 
the  company  as  against  strangers.  Moreover,  the  irregular  act  which 
was  ratified  was  unauthorized  as  to  the  manner  and  form  of  it,  but 
belonged  to  an  authorized  class^  as  pointed  out  by  Lord  Bonully 
(L.  R  3  H.  L.  244 — 5)  (a).  The  general  nature  of  the  facts  was 
thus :  At  a  meeting  of  the  company  an  arrangement  was  agreed 
to,  afterwards  called  the  Chippenham  arrangement,  by  which  share- 
holders who  elected  to  do  so  within  a  certain  time  might  retire  from 
the  company  on  specified  terms  by  a  nominal  forfeiture  of  their  shares. 
The  deed  of  settlement  contained  provisions  for  forfeiture  of  shares, 
but  not  such  as  to  warrant  this  arrangement.    It  was  held — 

(a)  See   also   the    judgment    of      JRy,  Carriage  Co,,  L.  B.  9  Kx.  289. 
Archibald,  J.,  in  Riche  v.  AMury 
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In  Emm  v.  Smallcomhe,  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  249,  that  the  Chippenham 

arrangement  could  be  Bnpported  [sc,  as  having  become  part  x>f  the 
internal  regulations  of  the  company]  only  by  the  anent  of  all  the 
shareholders,  but  that  in  fact  thera  was  knowledge  and  acquiescence 
sufficiently  proving  such  assent.  A  shareholder  who  had  r&tired  on 
the  terms  of  the  Chippenham  arrangement  was  therefore  not  liable 
to  be  put  on  the  list  of  contributories.  (Cp.  Brotherhood**  ca.  4  D.  F. 
J.  566,  an  earlier  and  similar  decision  in  the  same  winding-up  ) 

In  Spaekman  v.  Evaiis^  i6.,  171,  that  a  later  and  distinct  compronme 
made  with  a  smaller  number  of  dissentient  shareholders  had  not  in 
fact  been  communicated  to  all  the  shareholders  as  distinct  from  the 
Chippenham  aiiangement,  and  could  not  be  deemed  to  have  been 
ratified  by  that  acquiescence  which  ratified  the  Chippenham  arrange- 
ment ;  and  that  a  shareholder  who  had  retired  under  this  later  com- 
promise was  therefore  rightly  made  a  contributory. 

In  Botddsworth  v.  Evans,  ih.,  263,  that  time  was  of  the  essence  of 
the  Giipi^enham  arrangement,  so  tliat  when  a  shareholder  was  allowed 
to  retire  on  the  terms  of  the  Chippenham  arrangement  after  the  date 
fixed  for  members  to  make  their  election,  this,  in  fact,  amounted  to  a 
distinct  and  special  compromise  which  ought  to  have  been  specially 
communicated  to  all  the  shareholders  :  this  case  therefore  followed 
Spackman  v.  Evaiis  (a).    Cp.  SlewarVs  ca.  1  Ch.  511. 

The  question  of  the  shareholders'  knowle<lge  or  assent  in  each  case 
involved  delicate  and  difficult  inferences  of  fact,  and  on  these  the 
opinions  of  the  Lords  who  took  part  in  the  decisions  were  seriously 
divided.  It  may  perhaps  also  be  admitted  that  on  some  inferences 
of  mixed  fact  and  law  there  was  a  real  difference  ;  but  it  may  safely 
1)0  aflteied  that  on  any  pure  question  of  law  there  was  none  (6). 
Tliese  cases  appear  to  establish  in  substance  the  following  proposi- 
tions :  (I).  For  the  ]mrpose  of  binding  a  company  as  against  its 
own  shareholders,  irregular  transactions  of  an  authorized  class  may 
be  ratified  by  the  assent  of  all  the  individual  sliareholders.  (2).  Such 
assent  must  be  proved  as  a  fact.  Acquiescence  with  knowledge  or 
full  means  of  knowledge  may  amount  to  proof  of  assent,  and  lapse  of 
time  though  not  conclusive  is  materiaL  The  converse  proposition 
that  the  assent  of  a  particular  shareholder  will  bind  him  to  on 
irregular  transaction  as  against  the  company  is  likewise  well  estab- 
lished, but  does  not  fall  within  our  present  scoi)e.  See  CampbdVs  ca, 
&c.,  9  Ch.  1. 

Phosphate      The  later  case  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  Co.  v.  Green,  L.  R  7  C.  P.  43 

oflimeCo.  -^ag  of  much  the  same  kind  though  in  a  different  form.    The  action 
V.  Green. 

(a)  A  more  detailed  account  is      the  remark  of  Willes,  J.,  p.  53. 
given  in  Llndley  on  Ptnp.    1.  763.  (6)   See  per  Willes,  J.,  L.  R.  7 

See  alBO  L.  K.  7  C.  P.  51-2,  and  note      C.  P.  60. 
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was  by  the  company  against  past  fibareholders  for  a  debt,  and  the 
defence  rested  on  an  accord  and  satisfaction  which  had  been  effected 
by  an  irregular  forfeiture  oi  the  defendant's  shares,  and  which  in  the 
result  was  upheld  on  the  ground  of  the  shareholders'  acquiescence. 
There  is  nothing  to  throw  any  light  on  the  question  whether  in  the 
case  of  a  trading  company  formed  under  the  Companies  Act  1862, 
there  is  any  class  of  acts  which  not  even  the  unanimous  assent  of 
shareholders  can  ratify :  it  was  not  necessary  to  consider  the  existence 
of  such  a  distinction,  nor  was  it  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Court  Note  that  the  difficulty  as  to  inferences  of  fact  was  much 
less  than  in  the  cases  l)efore  the  House  of  Lords,  as  the  Court  had 
to  say,  not  whether  there  had  been  acquiescence,  but  whether  there 
was  evidence  from  which  a  jury  might  reasonably  have  found 
acquiescence  (see  pp.  61-62)  (a). 

It  is  not  contended,  however,  that  these  authorities  have  no 
application  except  in  closely  similar  cases  of  arrangements  relating 
to  the  internal  affairs  of  companies,  but  only  that  in  themselves  they 
do  not  decide  more  than  we  have  stated,  and  leave  it  open  how 
far  their  application  is  to  be  extended.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  same  principle  should  not  apply  to  dealings  between 
the  corporation  and  strangers,  except  so  far  as  it  is  controlled 
by  positive  corporate  disabilities  imposed  by  the  policy  of  the 
legislature. 

Dodrine  of  public  pdUey. 

In  E.  C.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Hawkes,  5  H.  L.  C.  331,  Lord  Cranworth,  who  Pablio 
as  we  have  seen  was  a  decided  upholder  of  the  prima  facie  unlimited  Policy, 
capacity  of  corporations,  after  citing  Coinum  v.  E.  C.  Ry.  Co,,  Salomona  ^'    '.^  ^' 
V.  Lainff,  Bc^shaw  E.  Union  Ry.  Co.  (see  above  p.  100, 101),  expressed 
himself  as  follows  : — "  It  must  be  now  considered  as  a  well  settled 
doctrine  that  a  company  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  a  special 
purpose  cannot  devote  any  part  of  its  funds  to  objects  unauthorized 
by  the  tenns  of  its  incorporation,  however  desirable  such  an  applica- 
tion may  appear  to  be.**    In  this  case  the  disputed  contract  was  held 
good,  and  the  distinction  was  pointed  out  between  an  act  which  is 
forbidden  or  illegal  in  itseli^  «.^.,  obstructing  a  navigable  river  by 
building  a  bridge  across  it  as  in  Mayor  of  Norwich  v.  Norfolk  Ry.  Co. 
4  £.  &  B.  397,  and  an  act  which  is  merely  unauthorized  as  between 
directors  and  shareholders.    A  pretty  full  account  of  Uus  case  is  given  Taylor  v. 
in  the  judgment  of  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Taylor  v.  Chich/cgUr  d  Midhurst  9^^^^ 
^y.  Co.y  L.  B.  2  Ex.  356,  386—9  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  doctrine  of 
public  poUcy  in  imposing  restrictions  on  corporate  action  which  are 

(a)  See  farther  on  the  subject  of      1.  278-7. 
ratifieatiofi  by  companies,  Lindley 
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beyond  and  independent  of  Uie  rights  of  individual  shareholders,  and 
which  therefore  their  assent  is  powerless  to  remove,  is  explained  in  a 
subsequent  passage  of  the  same  judgment,  which  points  out  that  in 
incorporating  a  company  the  legislature  has  two  distinct  purposes, 
the  convenience  of  the  shareholders  and  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
Every  shareholder  has  rights  against  the  corporation  analogous  to 
those  of  partners  between  themselves,  and  may  object  to  unauthorized 
acts  being  done.  These  individual  rights  however  may  be  waived. 
But  if  the  legislature  actuaUy  forbids  the  company  to  enter  upon 
certain  transactions,  then  no  assent  will  make  such  transactions 
binding.  Whether  such  a  prohibition  exists  depends  in  each  case  on 
the  construction  of  the  statute  (pp.  378 — 9). 


Ashbury  How  far  the  Court  should  be  guided  in  the  construction  of  such 
Ry.  Car-  statutes  by  the  consideration  of  the  general  policy  of  such  legislation 
V.  Biche.*  ^  &  question  on  which  there  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion. 
Policy  of  We  have  already  referred  shortly  to  AMury  Ry,  Carriage  Co.  v. 
^°?P""®"  Eiehe.  In  this  case  the  distinct  question  arose  (for  the  first  time  it 
is  believed),  whether  the  Companies  Act  1862  does  or  does  not 
forbid  a  company  formed  under  it  to  bind  itself  by  contract  to  an 
undertaking  beyond  the  purposes  specified  in  the  memorandum  of 
association.  The  12th  section  of  the  Act  says  that  a  company  shall 
not  alter  its  memorandum  of  association  except  in  certain  particulars  as 
to  capital  and  shares  (a) ;  the  Exchequer  Chamber  was  equally  divided 
as  to  the  effect  of  this.  Blackburn,  Brett  and  Qrove,  J  J.  were  of 
opinion  that  it  did  not  amount  to  making  companies  incapable  of 
binding  themselves  to  anything  beyond  the  scope  of  the  memorandum ; 
Archibald,  Keating  and  Quain,  J  J.  held  that  it  did.  They  thought 
it  to  be  "  the  policy  as  well  as  the  true  construction "  of  the  Act 
"  to  ignore  (so  to  speak)  the  existence  of  the  corporation  and  the 
power  of  the  shareholders,  even  when  unanimous,  to  contract  or 
act  in  its  name  for  any  purpose  substantially  beyond  or  in  excess 
of  its  objects  as  defined  by  the  memorandum  of  association''  (p.  5K91). 
Admitting  that  a  corporation  has  prima  facte  as  incident  at  Common 
Law  the  large  powers  laid  down  in  the  SutUnCs  ffogpital  case,  10  Co. 
Rep.  30  6,  and  citing  the  statement  of  the  law  by  Lord  Cran worth  in 
Shrewihury  and  Birmingham  Ry,  Co,  v.  N.  W,  Ry,  Co,  (given  above, 
p.  104)  the  judgment  of  Archibald,  J.  (L.  R  9  Ex.  pp.  292*3)  proceeds 
to  say  that  **  the  presumption  of  a  prima  fade  general  authority  to 
contract "  is  rebutted  by  the  ''  express  provision  that  the  scope  and 
objects  of  the  company  as  originally  declared  by  its  memorandum  of 
association  shall  be  imchangeable."    The  corporation  may  be  r^arded 

(a)  Extended  by  the  Act  of  1867,      matters  of  the  like  sort 
B8.  9,  sqq.,  21,  but  only  to  other 
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as  non-existent  for  the  purpose  of  contracts  beyond  these  objects  ; 
and  if  so,  the  individual  assents  of  all  the  shareholders  cannot  give 
the  ideal  legal  body  of  the  corporation  a  capacity  of  which  the  l^is- 
lature  has  deprived  it,  so  as  to  render  an  agreement  substantially 
beyond  the  defined  objects  "  a  contract  of  the  ideal  legal  body,  which 
exists  only  as  a  corporation,  and  with  powers  and  capacity  which  are 
tiius  admittedly  exceeded.** 

Tliis  opinion  was  conilnned  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  653,  which  proceeds  not  so  much  on  any 
one  section  as  on  the  intention  of  the  Act  appearing  from  its  various 
provisions  taken  as  a  whole.  The  existence  and  competence  of  the 
company  are  limited  by  the  memorandum  of  association,  which  is 
^  as  it  were  the  area  beyond  which  the  action  of  the  company  cannot 
go**  (Lord  Cairns,  at  p.  671).  Precisely  analogous  questions  are  not 
likely  to  arise  very  often  (a),  but  the  decision  lays  down  with 
sufficient  deamess  the  lines  that  must  henceforth  be  followed  in  the 
treatment  of  the  law. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  on  any  further  discussion  of  the  LutblHty 
particular  contracts  which  particular  corporate  bodies  have  been  ^  oo^F"*- 
held  incapable  of  making.     One  class  of  contracts,  however,  is  make  ne- 
in  a  somewhat  peculiar  position  in  this  respect,  and  requires  a  5^?J?^®lf ' 
little  separate  consideration.     We  mean  the  contracts  expressed 
in  negotiable  instruments  and  governed  by  the  law  merchant.     It 
IB  said  and  truly  said  that  as  a  general  rule  a  corporation  cannot 
bind  itself  by  a  negotiable  instrument     The  origin  and  meaning  of 
the  rule  are  easily  misapprehended.     At  first  sight  it  looks  like  an 
obvious  deduction  from  the  doctrine  of  limited  special  capacities. 
If  a  corporation  can  only  make  such  contracts  as  it  is  empowered 
to  make,  then  it  follows  of  course  that  among  other  things  it 
cannot  issue  bills  or  notes  without  express  or  implied  authority 
to  do  so;   but  we  have  seen  that  this  ground  is  now  hardly 
tenable.     In  order  to  state  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  view 
we  must  to  some  extent  anticipate  the  subject  of  the  following 
chapter,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  form  of  corporate  contracts. 
The  general  rule  is  that  the  contracts  of  a  corporation  must  be  The  diffi- 
made  under  its  common  seal,  and  it  foUows  that  a  corporation  ^^!^y 
cannot  prima  fade  be  bound  by  negotiable  instruments  in  the  fomuJ 
ordinary  form.     The  only  early  authority  which  is  really  much 
to  the  point  was  argued  and  partly  decided  on  this  footing  (6). 

(a)  See  per  Blaekbom,  J.,  L.  R.  (6)  Br<mghtony,Man^£tter Water- 

9  Ex.  271.  w>rk$  Ob.  8  B.  &  Aid.  1.    The  ohief 

I  2 
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Of  late  years  incorporated  companies  have  issued  documents 
under  seal  purporting  to  be  negotiable;  but  by  the  law  merchant 
an  instrument  under  seal  cannot  be  negotiable,  and  it  is  the 
better  opinion  that  the  fact  of  the  seal  being  a  corporate  one 
makes  no  difference  ;  it  cannot  be  taken  as  merely  equivalent  to 
signature  because  the  party  sealing  is  an  artificial  person  and 
Partly  in  unable  to  sign  (a).  Putting  this  last  question  aside,  however, 
there  are  very  many  matters  about  which  a  corporation  can 
contract  without  seal,  and  in  particular  in  the  case  of  a  trading 


the  non- 

applica 

bflityof 


the  ordi- 


tne  oral-     corporation  all  things  naturaUy  incident  to  the  business  it  carries 


of  part 
nenhip 
agency. 


on.  Why  should  not  the  agents  who  are  authorized  to  contract 
on  behalf  of  the  company  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  business 
be  competent  to  bind  the  company  by  their  acceptances,  &c.,  on 
its  behalf  just  as  a  member  of  an  ordinary  trading  partncrshiji 
can  bind  the  firm  1  There  is  a  twofold  answer  to  this  question. 
First,  the  extensive  implied  authority  of  an  ordinary  partner  to 
bind  his  fellows  cannot  be  applied  to  the  case  of  a  numerous 
association,  whether  incorporated  or  not,  whose  members  are 
personally  unknown  to  each  other,  and  it  has  been  often  decided 
that  the  managers  of  such  associations  cannot  bind  the  individual 
members  or  the  corporate  body,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  giving 
negotiable  instruments  in  the  name  of  the  concern,  unless  the 
terms  of  their  particular  authority  enable  them  to  do  so  by 
express  words  or  necessary  implication  (b).  In  the  case  of  a 
corporation  this  authority  must  be  sought  in  its  constitution  as 
set  forth  in  its  special  Act,  articles  of  association,  or  the  like. 
And  partly  Secondly,  the  power  of  even  a  trading  corporation  to  contract 
p^^;,^^      without  seal  is  limited  to  things  incidental  to  the  usual  conduct 


point  was  on  the  statutes  giving  the 
Bank  of  England  exdusive  rights  of 
issuing  notes,  &c.,  within  certain 
limits,  as  to  which  see  Lindley,  1. 
191,  note.  In  Murray  v.  S.  India  Co. 
6  B.  &  Aid.  204,  the  statutory 
authority  to  issue  bills  was  not  dis- 
puted ;  a  difficulty  was  raised  as  to 
the  proper  remedy,  but  disposed  of 
in  the  course  of  argument  (p.  210). 
Other  cases  at  first  sight  like  these 
relate  to  the  authority  of  particular 
agents  to  bind  a  corporate — or  unin- 
corporated— association  irrespective 
of  the  theory  of  corporate  liabilities. 
See  the  next  note  but  one. 

\a)  Crouch  v.  Credit  Fonda',  L.R. 


8  Q.  B.  374. 

(6)  As  to  unincorporated  joint 
stock  oompaaies :  NeaU  v.  Turion, 
4  Bmg.  149,  Didnnson  v.  Valpy,  10 
B.  ft  C.  128,  Bramah  v.  BoberU,  8 
Bing.  N.  C.  963,  BuU  v.  Mtyrrd^  12 
A.  £  £.  745,  Brown  v.  Byen,  16  M. 
&  W.  252.  As  to  incorporated  oom- 
panies  :  8ted€  v.  HartMr,  14  M.  & 
W.  831  (in  Ex.  Oh.  4  Ex.  1,  not  on 
this  point),  Thompton  v.  Univerwal 
Salvage  Co.  1  Ex.  694,  Re  Peruvian 
Bya,  Co.  2  Ch.  617  -,  cp.  Ex  pU  City 
Bank,  3  Ch.  758,  per  Selwyn,  L.  J. 
The  two  last  cases  go  rather  far  in 
the  direction  of  implying  sach  a 
power  from  general  words. 
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of  its  business.     But  as  was  pointed  out  by  a  judge  wbo  was  character 

.       "^  o»  the  con- 

certainly  not  disposed  to  take  a  narrow  view  of  corporate  powers,  tract  of 

a  negotiable  instrument  is  not  merely  evidence  of  a  contract,  but  exchange, 
creates  a  new  contract  and  a  distinct  cause  of  action,  and  *'  it 
would  be  altogether  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  law  which 
r^ulates  such  instruments  that  they  should  be  valid  or  not 
according  as  the  consideration  between  the  original  parties  was 
good  or  bad ; "  and  it  would  be  most  inconvenient  if  one  had 
in  the  case  of  a  corporation  to  inquire  "  whether  the  considera- 
tion in  respect  of  which  the  acceptance  is  given  is  sufficiently 
connected  with  the  purposes  for  which  the  acceptors  are  in- 
corporated" (a). 

The  result  seems  to  be  that  a  corporation  cannot  be  bound 
by  negotiable  instruments  except  in  one  of  the  following 
cases: — 

1.  When  the  negotiation  of  bills  and  notes  is  itself  one  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  corporation  exists — "  within  the  very 
scope  and  object  of  their  incorporation  "  {b) — as  with  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  East  India  Company,  and  (it  is  presumed) 
financial  companies  generally,  and  perhaps  even  all  companies 
whose  business  wholly  or  chiefly  consists  in  buying  and 
selling  (b), 

2.  When  the  instrument  is  accepted  or  made  by  an  agent  for 
the  corporation  whom  its  constitution  empowers  to  accept  bills, 
&c.,  on  its  behalf  either  by  express  words  or  by  necessary 
implication. 

The  extent  of  these  exceptions  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  pre- 
cisely defined,  and  in  framing  articles  of  association,  &c.,  it  is 
therefore  desirable  to  insert  express  and  clear  provisions  on  this 
head. 

In  America  the  Supreme  Court  has  lately  decided  that  local  American 
authorities  having  the  usual  powers  of  administration  and  local 
taxation  have  not  any  implied  power  to  issue  negotiable  securities 
which  will  be  indisputable  in  the  hands  of  a  bona  fide  holder 
for  value  (c),  and  also  (but  not  without  dissent)  that  municipal 
corporations  have  no  such  power ;  "  they  are  not  trading  cor- 

(a)  Per  Brie,  C.  J.,  Batman  v.  R   1    C.   P.   512  ;    Bx  parte  City 

Mid  WaUs  Ry,  Co.,  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  Bank,  3  Ch.  758. 
499, 509.  (c)  Police   Jwry   v.    Brilton,    15 

(6)  Per  Montague  Smith,  J.,  L.  Wallace  566,  572. 
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porations  and  ought  not  to  become  snch  **  (a).  It  seems  however 
that  in  American  cotuts  a  power  to  borrow  money  is  held  to 
cany  with  it  as  an  incident  the  power  of  issuing  negotiable 
securities  (6). 

Estoppel        The  common  law  doctrine  of  estoppel  (e),  and  the  kindred 
MrfOTm!     equitable  doctrine  of  part  performance  {d),  apply  to  corporations 
nee  apply  as  well  as  to  natural  persons.     Even  when  the  corporate  seal  has 
tions!?^'^  been  improperly  affixed  to  a  document  by  a  person  who  has  the 
custody  of  the  seal  for  other  purposes,  the  corporation  may  be 
bound  by  conduct  on  the  part  of   its  governing  body  which 
amounts  to  an  estoppel  or  ratification,  but  it  will  not  be  boimd 
by  anything  less  (e).    The  principles  applied  in  such  oases  are 
in  truth  independent  of  contract^  and  therefore  no  difficulty 
arises  from  the  want  of  a  contract  under  the  corporate  seal,  or 
non-compliance  with  statutory  forms.     But  it  is  conceived  that 
no  sort  of  estoppel,  part  performance,  or  ratification,  can  bind  a 
corporation  to  a  transaction  which  the  l^islature  has  in  sub- 
stance forbidden    it  to  undertake,   or  made  it  incapable  of 
undertaking. 

(a)  nUAfayorv.i?a^,  19  Wallaoe  (d)   WUamy.WeU  HartUpool  R^, 

466.  Co.,  2  D.  J.  S .  475,  493,  per  Tomer, 

(6)    Polict  Jury  v.  BriUon,  15  L.  J. ;  Crook  v.  CorpcrtUian  of  Se^ 

Wallace  566.  ford,  6  Ch.  661. 

(o)   Wdib  V.  Heme  Bay  Commu-  (e)    Bank   of  Ireland  v.  Evcmb* 

aioiiera,  L.  B.  5  Q.  B.  642,  aiariUe9,  5  H.  L.  C.  889L 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Form  of  Contract. 

According  to  the  modem  conception  of  contract,  all  agreements  Contraat 
which  satisfy  certain  conditions  of  a  general  kind  are  valid  con-  of  ancient 
tracts  and  may  be  sued  upon,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  modem 
legislation  forbidding  particular  contracts  to  be  made  or  denying  concep- 
validity  to  them  unless  made  with  particular  forms.     This  theory  contracts 
finds  a  concise  and  complete  expression  in  s.  10  of  the  Indian  ■?  gi^^f 
Contract  Act :  actioii. 

''  All  agreements  are  contracts  [i,e.,  enforceable  by  law,  s.  2, 
8ub.-«.  h,'\  if  they  are  made  by  the  free  consent  of  parties  com- 
petent to  contract,  for  a  lawful  consideration  and  with  a  lawful 
object,  and  are  not  hereby  expressly  declared  to  be  void  "  (then 
follows  a  clause  saving  all  formalities  required  in  particular  cases 
by  the  law  of  British  India).  So  thoroughly  has  this  conception 
estabUshed  itself  in  recent  times  that,  having  made  the  presence 
of  a  consideration  one  of  the  general  conditions  of  a  valid  con- 
tract, we  are  now  accustomed  to  bring  contracts  under  seal  within 
the  terms  of  the  condition  by  saying  that  where  a  contract  is 
under  seal  the  consideration  is  presumed.  Historically  speaking, 
tliis  is  a  transparent  fiction.  The  doctrine  of  Consideration  in 
its  present  general  form  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin  even  , 
if  we  look  to  the  history  of  English  law  alone.  If  we  roughly 
put  it  halfway  between  ourselves  and  Bracton  we  shall  probably 
be  allowing  it  as  much  antiquity  as  it  can  fairly  claim.  The 
ancient  reason  why  a  deed  could  be  sued  upon  lay  not  in  a  con- 
sideration in  our  present  sense  of  the  word  being  presumed  from 
the  solemnity  of  the  transaction,  but  in  the  solemnity  itself. 
The  forms  of  sealing  and  delivery  come  down  to  us  from  a  time 
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when  the  general  theory  of  the  law  started  from  a  diffeieBt  or 
Ancient  even  opposite  point  to  our  own.  The  fundamental  assumption 
ffudTonlT  ^^  ft'^cient  law  (when  it  has  got  so  far  as  to  recognize  contract  at 
formal  all)  is  that  the  validity  of  a  contract  depends  not  upon  the  sub- 
contracts,  g^i^jj^jg  ^f  |.jjg  transaction  but  upon  its  form.     The  rule  is  that 

formal  contracts  only  can  be  sued  upon  :  the  want  of  any  part  of 
the  formalities  is  fatal,  the  fulfilment  of  them  is  conclusive  (a). 
Not  that  we  find  this  as  an  existing  state  of  things  at  any  trace- 
able period  of  Roman  or  £nglish  law :  considerable  classes  of 
informal  contracts  are  excepted  on  various  grounds  which  are 
practically   reducible   to   "  convenience   amounting   almost    to 
necessity " :  a  phrase  which  we  here  introduce  by  anticipation 
from  the  modem  learning  as  to  the  informal  contracts  of  cor- 
porations.    When  we  come  to  that  subject  in  a  later  part  of  this 
chapter,  the  reader  will  find  that  the  law  relating  to  the  form  of 
corporate  contracts  is  still  going  through  a  process  of  struggling 
development  not  altogether  unlike  that  which  took  place  in 
earlier  times  with  regard  to  the  contracts  of  natural  persons. 
Informal     Both  in  the  Roman  law  as  presented  to  us  in  the  Digest  and 
actionable  ^'^*'^*^**8,  and  in  the  English  law  of  the  thirteenth,  and  even 
only  as       down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  primitive 
tolfto**^"*  doctrine  that  formal  contracts  alone  give  rise  to  actions  is  at  the 
and  old      base  of  the  whole  learning  of  contracts.     It  is  overlaid  no  doubt 
English      ^^^^^  ^  series  of  exceptions — which  in  the  English  system,  so  far 
as  one  can  now  judge,  are  decidedly  narrower  in  statement 
and  less  important  in  practice  than  in  the  Roman — ^but  the 
exceptions  are  not  as  yet  connected  by  any  recognized  general 
principle. 

In  England  we  find  this  theory  expressed  by  Bracton  in  almost 
purely  Roman  language  (b)  which  is  substantially  repeated  in 
Fleta.  How  far  the  theory  was  directly  borrowed,  or  how  far  it 
already  existed  as  a  genuine  parallel  development  of  English 
legal  ideas  with  which  the  authoritieis  of  the  civil  law  were  foimd 
in  great  measure  to  coincide,  may  perhaps  be  doubtful  (e).  At 
any  rate  the  correspondence  is  so  close  that  some  statement  of 

(a)  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  813  8qq.  e,g,  the  verbal  Stipulation  all  but 

(4Ui  ed.)  disappearB  (Cap.  De  Dette,  1.  156, 

(6)  In  Britton  the  substantial  cor-  ed.  Nicholls.) 
respondence  rematna,  but  the  de-  (c)  See    GUterbock,     Henr.    de 

tails  are  much  more  modified  to  suit  Bracton,  §  18,  p.  107-8,  where  the 

the  real  UudM  of  English  practice,  parallel  is  accurately  stated. 
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the  Roman  doctrme  in  its  genoral  effect  is  almost  necessary  to 
make  its  English  counterpart  intelligible  (a). 

Formal  contracts  (legitimae  conventiones)  gave  a  right  of  The 
action  irrespective  of  their  subject-matter.  In  Justinian's  time  docteine. 
the  only  kind  of  formal  contract  in  use  was  the  Stipulation  (ft), 
or  verbal  contract  by  question  and  answer,  the  question  being 
put  by  the  creditor  and  answered  by  the  debtor  (as  Dari 
spondes  ?  spondeo  :  Promittis  ?  promitto  :  Facies  1  faciam). 
Originally  the  question  and  answer  had  been  accompanied  by 
the  symbolic  transaction  of  Nexiim,  and  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  Stipulation  was  at  first  confined  to  loans  of  money  (c). 
But  the  Nexum  was  abolished,  and  the  Stipulation  (possibly  after 
going  through  a  stage  in  which  there  was  a  fictitious  loan) 
remained  as  a  formal  contract  capable  of  being  applied  to  any 
kind  of  subject-matter  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties  {cl).  Its 
application  was  in  course  of  time  extended  by  the  following 
steps.  1.  The  question  and  answer  were  not  required  to  be  in 
Latin  {e).  2.  An  exact  verbal  correspondence  between  them 
was  hot  necessary  (/).  3.  (which  for  our  present  purpose  is 
the  most  important)  an  instrument  in  ^vriting  purporting  to  be 
the  record  of  a  Stipulation  was  treated  as  strong  evidence  of  the 
Stipulation  having  actually  taken  place  ((/).  (The  notion  some- 
times met  with  that  if  a  contract  by  verbal  question  and  answer 
was  good,  a  contract  in  writing  must  be  good  a  fortiori,  is  of 
course  a  mere  modem  invention.) 


{a)  What  follows  is  mostly 
abridged  from  Savigny,  ObL  2. 
196  sqq.  Sir  H.  Maioe's  account 
in  hia  chapter  on  the  Early  History 
of  Contract  is  in  close  agreement 
with  Savigny's.  Since  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  book  was  publishtd  the 
derivation  of  the  Stipulation  from 
the  Nexum  has  been  contested  with 
great  ingenuity  by  Prof.  Hunter 
(Boman  Law,  364.) 

(6)  The  lUerarum,  obligaUo  (Gkd. 
3.  123)  was  obsolete.  What  appears 
under  that  title  in  the  Institutes 
(3.  21)  is  a  general  rule  of  evidence 
unconnected  with  the  ancient  usage. 

(c)  Sav.  Syst.  5.  532-40. 

(cQ  In  a  modem  English  book 


which  has  gone  through  several 
editions  we  find  the  astonishing 
statement  that  the  Stipulation  **  was 
entered  into  before  a  magistrate  or 
public  officer  through  the  medium 
of  interrogatories  and  answers  {aic) 
calculated  to  explain  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  undertaking.*'  The 
identification  of  a  deed  with  lite- 
varum  obiigcUio  (Ca  Lit.  1716)  is 
nothing  to  this. 

(e)  GaL  3.  93, 1.  3. 15.  de  v.o.  §  1. 

(/)  C.  8.  38.  de  cent,  et  conmi. 
stipul.  10. 

ig)  C.  8.  38.  de  oont.  et  comm. 
stipul.  14,  I.  3.  19.  de  inut  stipul. 
§12. 
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cattsa. 


Nudum  Informal  agreements  (pacta)  did  not  give  any  right  of  action 

^i^umand  ^^hout  the  presence  of  something  more  than  the  mere  fact  of 
the  agreement.  This  something  more  was  called  aiusa.  Practi- 
cally the  term  covers  a  somewhat  wider  ground  than  our  "  con- 
sideration executed : "  but  it  has  no  general  notion  corresponding 
to  it,  at  least  none  co-extensive  with  the  notion  of  contract ;  it  is 
simply  the  mark,  whatever  that  may  be  in  the  particular  case, 
which  distinguishes  any  particular  class  of  agreements  from  the 
common  herd  of  pacta  and  makes  them  actionable.  Informal 
agreements  not  coming  within  any  of  the  privileged  classes  were 
called  nuda  pacta  and  could  not  be  sued  on  (a). 

The  further  application  of  this  metaphor  by  speaking  of  the 
causa  when  it  exists  as  the  clothing  or  vesture  of  the  agreement 
is  without  classical  authority  but  very  common :  it  is  adopted 
to  the  full  extent  by  our  own  early  writers  (6).  The  metaphor 
is  in  itself  natural  enough,  and  not  confined  to  legal  usage :  in 
the  late  Sir  H.  Holland's  posthumous  essays  we  read  of  "  a 
naked  inference  now  clothed  with  a  positive  cause"  by  the 
discoveries  of  spectrum  analysis. 

The  term  midum  pactum  is  sometimes  used,  however,  with  a 
special  and  rather  dififerent  meaning,  to  express  the  rule  of  the 
civil  law  that  a  contract  without  delivery  will  not  pass  pro- 
perty (c). 

The  privileged  informal  contracts  were  the  following :  (a) 
Beat  contracts,  where  the  causa  consisted  in  the  delivery  of 
money  or  goods  :  namely  mutui  datio,  commodatum,  depositum, 
pignus :  corresponding  to  our  bailments.  This  class  was  expanded 
within  historical  times  to  cover  the  so-called  innominate  con- 
tracts denoted  by  the  formula  Do  ut  des,  &c,  (d),  so  that  there 


What  in- 
formal 
contracts 
enforce- 
abl& 


(a)  They  gave  rise  however  to 
imperfect  or  "natural"  obligations 
which  had  other  legal  effects. 

(6)  "Obligatio  quatuor  species 
habet  quibus  oontiahitur  et  plura 
yestimenta,"  Bracton,  99a.  **  Obli- 
gacioun  deit  estre  vestue  de  t. 
manercs  de  gamisementz,'*  Britton 
1.  156.  Anstin  (2.  1016,  8rd  ed.) 
speaks  per  ineuriam  of  the  right  of 
action  itself,  instead  of  that  which 
gives  the  right,  as  being  the 
"  clothing." 

(c)  Austin,  2.  1002.  Traditioni- 
bus  et  uflcuapionibus  dominia  remm. 


non  nudis  pactin,  tranafemntur. 
Cod.  2.  8.  de  pactis,  20.  But  the 
context  is  not  preserved,  and  the 
particular  pactum  in  question  may 
perhaps  have  been  nudum  in  the 
general  sense  too. 

{d)  Aut  enim  do  tibi,  ut  des,  ant 
do  ut  facias,  aut  facio  ut  des,  aut 
f ado  ut  facias  ;  in  quibus  quaeritur 
quae  obligatio  nascatur.  D.  19.  5. 
de  praescr.  verbis,  5  pr.  and  see 
Vangerow,  Pand.  §  699  (3.  234,  7th 
ed.).  Blackstone  (Comm.  2.  444) 
took  this  formula  for  a  classification 
of  aU  valuable  oonsideratioDs,  and 
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an  enf  oiceable  obligation  re  conJtrada  wherever,  as  we  should 
saj,  there  was  a  consideration  executed :  yet  the  procedure 
in  the  different  classes  of  cases  was  by  no  means  uniform  (a). 
(/))  OonsefMiwal  contracts,  being  contracts  of  constant  occurrence 
in  daily  life  in  which  no  eawsa  was  required  beyond  the  nature  of 
the  transaction  itsel£  Four  such  contracts  were  recognized  from 
the  earliest  times  of  which  we  know  anything,  namely,  Sale,  Hire, 
Partnership,  and  Agency.  (Emtio  Yenditio,  Locatio  Conductio, 
Societas,  Mandatum.)  To  this  class  great  additions  were  made 
in  later  times.  Subsidiary  contracts  (pacta  adiecta)  entered  into 
at  the  same  time  and  in  connexion  with  contracts  of  an  already 
enforceable  class  became  likewise  enforceable  :  and  divers  kinds 
of  informal  contracts  were  specially  made  actionable  by  the 
Edict  and  by  imperial  constitutions,  the  most  material  of  these 
being  the  consiUutumy  covering  the  English  heads  of  accou7it 
stated  and  guaranty  (b).  Even  after  all  these  extensions,  how- 
ever, matters  stood  thus :  "  The  Stipulation,  as  the  only  formal 
agreement  existing  in  Justinian's  time,  gave  a  right  of  action. 
Certain  particular  classes  of  agreements  also  gave  a  right  of 
action  even  if  informally  made.  All  other  informal  agreements 
{nuda  pa/cta)  gave  none.  This  last  proposition,  that  nuda  pacta 
gave  no  right  of  action,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  characteristic 
principle  of  the  Roman  law  of  Contract "  (c).  We  may  now  see 
the  importance  of  bearing  in  mind  that  in  Koman,  and  therefore 
also  in  early  English  law,  nudum  pactum  does  not  mean  an 
agreement  made  without  consideration 

So  far  the  Roman  theory      When  it  came  to  be  adopted  or  Modem 
revived  in  Western  Christendom,  what  happened  in  Germany^  ' 

was,  according  to  Savigny,  that  the  form  of  the  Stipulation  being 
foreign  and  unsupported  by  any  real  national  custom  like  that 
which  kept  it  alive  among  the  Romans,  never  found  its  way  into 
practice  :  and  as  there  was  nothing  to  put  in  its  place,  the  dis- 
tinction between  formal  and  informal  agreements  disappeared  (d) . 
The  conclusion  is  that  in  the  modern  Roman  law  of  Germany 
the  requirement  of  cauifa  does  not  exist.  But  this  conclusion  is 
by  no  means  undisputed ;  in  fact  there  is  a  decided  conflict  of 

hia  blmider  hM  been  copied  without  tract  is  of  minor  importance  for  our 

reflection  by  later  writers.  present  purpose. 

(a)  Dig.  Lc  |§.  1-4.  (c)  Sav.  Obi.  2.  231. 

{b)  Tbe  establishment  of  emphy-  (d)  Sav.  Obi.  2.  239. 
teusb  as  a  distinct  species  of  con- 
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Opinion  among  modem  writers,  though  the  greater  weight  of 
authorities  appear  to  be  for  the  proposition  here  stated.  It  has 
even  been  maintained  that  a  causfi  was  required  for  the  full 
validity  of  a  Stipulation  in  the  Roman  law  itself  (a).  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have  happened  in  Scotland, 
where  no  consideration  is  needed  to  make  a  contract  binding : 
this  is  (qualified  however  by  the  rule  that  a  gratuitous  promise 
cannot  be  proved  by  oral  evidence  but  only  by  writing  (6).  In 
French  jurisprudence  on  the  other  hand  the  Eoman  catisa  has 
persisted  (though  in  a  pretty  liberal  interpretation)  as  a  needful 
ingredient  of  every  binding  contract.  Instead  of  pacta  becoming 
legitimae  convent  (ones,  the  lefjtititnae  cmiveivtiones  have  simply 
vanished.     We  shall  see  more  of  this  in  the  next  chapter. 

But  our  English  authors  did  tind  something  to  put  in  the 
place  of  the  Stipulation  :  namely  the  solemnities  of  a  deed, 
doctrine  in  Bracton  after  setting  forth  almost  in  the  very  words  of  the  Insti- 
^racton,  ^^^j^g  ]jq^  «  Verbis  contrahitur  obligatio  per  stipulationem  "  (c), 
&c.  adds :  "  Et  quod  per  acripturam  fieri  possit  stipulatio 
et  obligatio  videtur,  quia  si  scriptum  fuerit  in  instrumento 
aliquem  promisisse.  perinde  habetur  ac  si  interrogatione  prae- 
cedente  responsum  sit "  {d).  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  means 
only  a  writing  under  seal,  though  it  is  not  so  expressed  :  Fleta 
does  say  in  so  many  words  that  a  writing  unsealed  wiU  not 
do  (e).  The  equivalent  for  the  Roman  Stipulation  being  thus 
fixed,  the  classes  of  Real  and  Consensual  contracts  are  recognized, 
in  the  terms  of  Roman  law  so  far  as  the  recognition  goes :  but 
the  Consensual  contracts  are  so  meagrely  handled  that  it  looks 
as  if  they  were  introduced  only  for  form's  sake  (/).  We  hear 
of  nothing  corresponding  to  the  later  Roman  extensions  of  the 
validity  of  informal  agreements.     Such  agreements  in  general 


Corres- 
ponding 


(a)  See  Vangerow,  Pand.  §  600 
(8,  244). 

(6)  Enkine  Pr.  of  Law  of  Sc. 
Bk.  8,  Tit  2,  §  1  ;  Bk.  4,  Tit  2, 

§n. 

(c)  One  may  doubt  whether  an 
English  comt  ever  in  fact  enforced 
or  wocdd  have  enforced  a  Stipulation 
proper,  as  well  as  whether  it  ever 
entertained  an  "  actio  legis  Aquiliae 
de  hominibuB  per  feloniam  occisis," 
fo.  1086. 

{d)  996,  lOOo. 

(e)  Lib.  2,  o.  60,  §    25.      Non 


solum  Buffidet  scriptura  nisi  rigilli 
munimine  stipulantis  roboretur  cum 
testimonio  fide  dignorum  praesen- 
tium.  The  wrong  use  of  ttipufans 
for  the  covenantor  deserves  remark. 
(/)  Gttterbock  (p.  113)  justiy  re- 
marks that  what  Bracton  says  of  the 
Contract  of  Sale  in  anotlier  place 
(fo.  61&)  shows  that  it  was  not  a 
true  consensual  contract  in  his  view. 
The  passage  is  curious,  inasmuch  as 
it  contradicts  the  modem  law  of 
England  in  nearly  all  points,  and 
the  dvil  law  in  most 
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give  no  right  of  action :  in  Glanville  it  is  expressly  said :  "  Pri- 
vatas  conventiones  non  solet  curia  domini  regis  tueri"  (a),  in  a 
context  suggesting  that  in  Ms  time  even  the  regidar  consensual 
contracts  of  the  civil  law  fell  within  the  proposition. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  thus.     As  to  formal  RemediM 
contracts  :  A  contract  under  seal  could  be  enforced  by  action  of  ^g^g^  {^ 
debt  {plctcitum  de  debito).      It  was  a  good  defence  that  the  18th  cen- 
porty's  seal  had  been  lost  and  affixed  by  a  stranger  without  his  ^^^  ^^ 
knowledge,  at  least  if  the  owner  had  given  public  notice  of  the  covenant, 
loss  {h) ;  but  not  if  it  had  been  misapplied  by  a  person  in  whose 
custody  it  was ;  for  then,  it  was  said,  it  was  his  own  fault  for 
not  having  it  in  better  keeping.     This  detail  shows  how  much 
more  archaic  English  law  still  was  than  the  developed  Eoman 
system  from  which  it  borrowed  much  of  its  language :  and  also 
that  delivery  was  not  then  known  as  one  of  the  essential  requi- 
sites of  a  deed.     As  to  informal  contracts :  An  action  of  debt  ^ebt  on 
might  be  brought  for  money  lent,  or  the  price  of  goods  sold  and  ^tract 
delivered,  and  an  action  of  detinue  (which  was  but  a  species  of  detinue, 
debt)  for  chattels  bailed  (c).     And  probably  an  action  of  debt 
might  be  maintained  for  work  done  or  on  other  consideration 
completely  executed.     At  least  the  contracttui  innominati  {do  ut 
deSy  &c.)  are  distinctly  recognized  by  the  text-writers,  though  in 
Bracton  strangely  out  of  their  natural  place,  under  the  head  of 
conditional  grants  (Bracton  18t,  19a ;  Fleta  L  2,  c.  60  §  23)  (d). 


{a)  Lib.  10,  c.  18.  "  Curia  donwnt 
regit'*  is  significant,  for  the  eccle- 
tiastical  courts  did  take  cognizance 
of  breaches  of  informal  agreements 
as  being  against  good  conscience, 
ib.  c.  12,  and  see  Blackstone's 
Ck»mm.  1.  52,  and  authorities  there 
cited,  and  Archdeacon  Hale's  Series 
of  Precedents  and  Proceedings, 
where  several  instances  will  be 
found.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
they  seem  to  cease  after  the  end  of 
the  15th  century,  i.e.  when  the 
action  of  assumpsit  in  the  temporal 
courts  had  become  well  established, 
and  therefore  the  spiritual  courts 
would  have  been  prohibited  from 
entertaining  such  matters,  as  they 
had  already  been  prohibited  from 
entertaining   suit?    nominally  pro 


lauione  fidei,  but  really  equivalent 
to  actions  of  debt  or  the  like  :  Y.  B. 
38  H.  6,  29,  pL  11. 

(&)  Glanville  (L.  10,  c.  12)  has  not 
even  this  :  Britton,  1, 164,  166  as  in 
the  text.  **  Pur  ceo  qe  ilad  conu  le 
fet  estre  soen  en  partie,  soit  agard^ 
pur  le  pleyntif  et  se  purveye  autre 
foiz  le  defendaont  de  meillour  gar- 
deyn."  Cp.  Fleta,  L  6,  c.  83,  §  2  ; 
c  34,  §  4. 

(c)  For  the  precise  difference  in 
the  developed  forms  of  pleading  see 
per  Maule,  J.  15  G.  B,  803. 

{d)  In  Bracton  fa  19a,  lines  14, 
15,  »i  (the  second)  and  pouunt  are 
obvious  misprints  for  sed  and  paaaum, 
also  we  must  read  with  Giiterbock 
*'  ut  repetere  non  pottim,** 
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About  two  centuries  later  we  find  it  quite  clear  that  an  action  of 
debt  will  lie  on  any  consideration  executed  (though  the  term  is 
not  used)  and  also— which  marks  a  decided  advance  since  Brao- 
ton's  time — that  on  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  either  goods  or 
land  an  action  may  be  maintained  for  the  price  before  the  goods 
are  delivered  or  seisin  given  of  the  land  (a). 

Obligations  quasi  ex  contractu  might  in  some  cases  at  least  be 
enforced  by  action  of  debt.  Such  an  action  brought  to  recover 
money  paid  on  a  fjEulure  of  consideration  was  held  good  in  form 
(though  there  was  in  fact  a  covenant),  Y.  B.  21  <fe  22  £d.  1, 
p.  603  (Holls  ed.)  [A.D.  1294]  where  it  is  also  said  that  money 
paid  as  the  price  of  land  might  be  recovei'ed  back  in  an  action  of 
debt  if  the  seller  would  not  enfeoff  the  buyer.  This  action  was 
probably  a  direct  imitation  of  the  Roman  Condictions,  and  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  modem  action  of  assumpsit  on  the 
<<  common  counts." 

Aoconnt.        The  action  of  account  was  also  in  use,  see  52  Hen.  3  (Stat 
Marlb.)  c.  17,  13  Ed.  1  (^Stat.  Westm.  2)  c.  23.     It  seems  to 
have  been  for  a  long  time  a  remedy  of  wide  application  (some- 
times exclusively,  sometimes  concurrently  with  debt)  to  enforce 
claims  of  the  kind  which  in  modem  times  have  been  the  subject 
of  actions  of  assumpsit  for  money  had  and  received  or  the  like. 
It  covered  apparently  all  sorts  of  cases  where  money  had  been 
paid  on  condition  or  to  be  dealt  with  in  some  way  prescribed  by 
the  person  paying  it  (see  cases  in  1  RoL  Abr.  116).      One  must 
not  be  misled  by  the  statement  that  "  no  man  shall  be  charged 
in  account  but  as  guardian  in  socage,  bailiff  or  receiver"  (11  Co. 
Hep.  89,  Co.  Lit.  172  a) :  for  it  is  also  said  "  a  man  sh^  have 
a  writ  of  account  against  one  as  bailiff  or  receiver  where  he  was 
not  his  bailiff  or  receiver :  for  if  a  man  receive  money  for  my 
use  I  shall  have  an  accoimt  against  him  as  receiver ;  or  if  a  man 
deliver  money  unto  another  to  deliver  over  unto  me,  I  shall  have 
an  account  against  him  as  my  receiver"  (F.  N  .B.  116  Q).     This 
action  might  be  brought  by  one  partner  against  another  {ib,  1 1 7  D) . 
At  common  law  it  could  not  be  brought  by  executors,  except,  it 
seems,  in  the  case  of  merchants,  nor  against  them  unless  at  the 
suit  of  the  Crown  (Co.  Lit.  90  5,  and  see  Earl  of  Devonshire's 

(a)  T.  B.  Mich.  37  H.  6  [A.D.  \4JMi\  8,  pi.  18,  by  Friaot,  a  J. 
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ca.  11  Rep.  89) :  but  it  was  made  applicable  both  for  and 
against  executors  by  various  statutes  to  which  it  is  needless  to 
refer  particularly  (a).  In  modem  times  this  action  has  become 
all  but  obsolete  (h). 

On  informal  executory  agreements  there  was  in  general  no 
remedy  in  the  King's  Courts.  The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  however 
took  notice  of  them  (see  note  p.  125  supra) :  and  it  may  well  be 
that  executory  mercantile  contracts  were  also  recognized  in  the 
special  courts  which  administered  the  law  merchant.     But  we  Where  no 
cannot   here  attempt  to  throw  any  light  on  that  which  Lord  ^^j^^^ 
Blackburn  has  found  to  be  one  of  the  obscurest  passages  in  the  law. 
history  of  the  English  law  (c).     Also  there  are  traces  of  excep- 
tions by  local  custom.     We  read  in  F.  N.  B.  146  A.  that  "  in 
London  a  man  shall  have  a  writ  of  covenant  without  a  deed  for 
the  covenant  broken,"  but  the  authorities  referred  to  do  not  bear 
this  out  (d). 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  when  a  general  remedy  was  Later  in- 
at  last  found  indispensable  it  was  introduced  in  the  form  of  q£jJJ^^ 
an  action  nominally  ex  delicto.     It  was  a  new  variety  of  trespass  sit. 
on   the  case   that  ultimately  became  the   familiar  action   of 
assumpsit  and  the  ordinary  way  of  enforcing  simple  contracts. 
The  final  prevalence  of  assimipsit  over  debt  was  no  doubt  much 
aided  by  the  defendant  not  being  able  to  wage  his  law  and  by 
certain  other  advantages :  but  the  reason  of  its  original  intro- 
duction was  to  supply  a  remedy  where  debt  would  not  lie  at 
alL     This  was  not  eifected  without  some   failures.     The  first 
recorded  case  is  abridged  by   Eeeves,  and  translated  by  Mr. 
C.  P.  Cooper  (e),  but  is  curious  enough  to  bear  repeating.     The 
action  was  against  a  carpenter  for  having  failed  to  build  certain 


(a)  The  action  is  given  agairut 
execnton  by  4  &  5  Ann.  o.  3  (Rev. 
Stat. ;  4  Ann.  c.  16  m  Rnffhead) 
1.27. 

(6)  See  lindley  Ptnp.  1,  66,  note 
r,  2.  909,  note  c, 

(e)  Blackbom  on  the  Contract  of 
Sale,  207-8.  In  addition  to  the 
quotation  there  from  the  Year  Book 
of  Ed.  4,  see  now  Y.  K  21  ft  22 
Ed.  1.  p.  458. 

(d)  The  Year  Book  27  H.  6.  10, 
pL  6,  shows  only  that  by  the  custom 


of  London  a  covenant  to  repair  hy 
the  IcMor  was  implied  in  leases  :  the 
case  in  1  Leo.  2  shows  a  custom  at 
Bristol  "that  eonventio  ore  tentu 
facta  shall  bind  the  covenantor  as 
strongly  as  if  it  were  made  by 
writing,"  which  being  taken  strictly 
was  held  not  to  bind  executors. 

(e)  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (Ed.  Finla- 
son),  2.  508,  1  C.  P.  Cooper,  Appx. 
549,  where  subsequent  cases  are  idso 
collected  and  translated. 
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houses  as  he  had  contracted  to  do.  The  writ  ran  thus  :  "  Quare 
cum  idem  [the  defendant]  ad  quasdam  domos  ipsius  Laurentii 
[the  plaintiff]  bene  et  fideliter  infra  certum  tempos  de  novo 
construend'  apud  Grimesby  assumpsiaset,  praedictus  tamen  T. 
domos  ipsius  L.  infra  tempus  praedictum,  &c.,  construere  non 
curavit  ad  dampnum  ipsius  Laurentii  decern  libr',  &c."  The 
report  proceeds  to  this  effect : — 

"  Ttrwit — Sir,  you  see  well  that  his  count  is  on  a  covenant, 
and  he  shows  no  such  thing :  judgment. 

Gkiscoif/tie, — Seeing  that  you  answer  nothing,  we  ask  judg- 
ment and  pray  for  our  damages. 

Tirwit. — This  is  covenant  or  nothing  (eeo  est  iiierement  un 
covenant), 

Brenchesley,  J, — It  is  so  :  perhaps  it  would  have  been  other- 
wise had  it  been  averred  that  the  work  was  begun  and  then  by 
negligence  left  unfinished. 

{Hankfordf  /.  observed  that  an  action  on  the  Statute  of 
Labourers  might  meet  the  case.) 

RiekhUly  J, — For  that  you  have  counted  on  a  covenant  and 
show  none,  take  nothing  by  your  writ  but  be  in  mercy  "  (a). 

This  was  followed  by  at  least  one  similar  decision  {p),  but 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  a  like  action  was  brought 
against  one  Watkins  for  failure  to  build  a  mill  within  the  time 
for  which  he  had  promised  it,  and  two  out  of  three  judges 
(Babington,  C.J.,  and  Cockaine,  J.)  were  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  action  being  maintainable  and  called  on  the  defendant's 
counsel  to  plead  over  to  the  merits  (c).  Martin,  J.  dissented, 
insisting  that  an  action  of  trespass  would  not  lie  for  a  mere 
non-feasance :  a  difficulty  by  no  means  frivolous  in  itself.  *'  If 
this  action  is  to  be  maintained  on  this  matter,"  he  said,  "  one 
shall  have  an  action  of  trespass  on  every  agreement  that  is 
broken  in  the  world."  This  however  was  the  very  thing  sought, 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  in  the  two  following  reigns,  when  the 
general  application  of  the  action  of  assumpsit  was  well  established 
(see  Beeves,  3.  182,  403).  It  is  only  since  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  Act  that  there  has  been  iu  form  as  well  as  in  substance 
a  consistent  and  appropriate  procedure  for  enforcing  executory 
simple  contracts. 

(a)  Mich.  2  H.  4,  86,  pt  9.  (c)  Hil.  3  H.  6,  86,  pL  88. 

<6)  Mich.  11  H.  4.  88,  pi.  60. 
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Wo  need  not  stop  to  consider  the  requisites  of  a  deed,  but  it  Rule  that 
may  be  noticed  that  when  the  books  (e.g,  Shepp.  Touchst.  54)  ^^^  ^ 
say  a  deed  must  be  written  on  parchment  or  paper,  not  on  wood,  written  on 

WOOU    &Ca  * 

&C.,  this  is  not  due,  as  a  modem  reader  might  at  first  sight  suggestetl 
think,  to  mere  exuberance  of  fancy  or  abundance  of  caution,  origin 

tiiGr^of 

The  key  is  to  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the  common  use  of 
woo«len  tallies  as  records,  of  contracts  in  the  middle  ages,  and  in 
the  fuller  statement  of  Fitzherbert  (F.  N.  B.  122  I)  that  if  such 
a  tally  is  sealed  and  delivered  by  the  party  it  will  not  be  a  deed. 
llie  Year  Books  there  referred  to  (so  fat  as  we  can  verify  the 
references :  some  are  wrong  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  set 
them  right)  show  that  attempts  were  in  fact  made  to  rely  on 
sealed  tallies  as  equivalent  to  deeds.  These  tallies  were  no 
doubt  written  upon  as  weU  as  notched,  so  that  nothing  could  be 
laid  hold  of  to  refuse  them  the  description  of  deeds  but  the  fact 
of  their  being  wooden :  the  writing  is  expressly  mentioned  in 
one  case  (a),  and  the  Exchequer  tallies  used  till  witliin  recent 
times  were  likewise  written  upon  (b). 

The  foregoing  sketch  has  shown  how  in  the  ancient  view  no  Require- 
informal  contract  is  good  unless  it  falls  within  some  exceptionally  ^^'^^ 
favoured  class  :  the  modem  view  to  which  the  law  of  England  treated  as 
has  now  long  come  round  is  the  reverse,  namely  that  no  contract  tioV**^^^" 
need  be  in  any  particular  form  unless  it  belongs  to  some  class  in 
which  a  particular  form  is  specially  required. 

Before  we  say  anything  of  these  classes  it  must  be  mentiooed  Contracts 
that  contracts  under  seal  are  not  the  only  formal  contracts  known  ^  ^®*^®"*' 
to  English  law.  There  are  certain  "  contracts  of  record  *'  which 
are  of  a  yet  higher  nature  than  contracts  by  deed.  The  judgment 
of  a  Court  of  Eecord  is  treated  for  some  purposes  as  a  contiuct : 
and  a  recognizance,  t.e. ''  a  writing  obligatory  acknowledged  befoi-e 
a  judge  or  other  officer  having  authority  for  that  purpose  and 
enrolled  in  a  Court  of  Eecord  "  is  strictly  and  properly  a  contract 


(a)  Trin.  12  H.  4.  23,  pL  3.  The 
other  cases  we  have  been  able  to  find 
are  Pasch.  26  E.  3.  83  (wrongly 
refatred  to  as  40  in  the  last  case 
and  in  the  margin  of  Fitzh.)  pi.  9, 
where  the  reporter  notes  it  is  said 
to  be  [by  custom]  otherwise  in  Jjon- 
don ;  and  Trin.  44  £d.  3.  21,  pi.  23. 


(6)  See  account  of  them  in  Penny 
CyclopsBdia,  s.  v.  Tally.  The  use  of 
tallies  appears  not  to  be  obsolete  on 
the  Continent.  The  French  (art 
1333)  and  Italian  (art.  1332)  CivU 
Codes  expressly  admit  them  as 
evidence  between  traders  who  keep 
their  accounts  in  this  way. 
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entered  into  with  the  Grown  in  its  judicial  capacity.  The 
statutory  forms  of  security  known  as  statutes  merchant,  statutes 
staple,  and  recognizances  in  the  nature  of  a  statute  staple,  were 
likewise  of  record,  but  they  have  long  since  fallen  out  of  use  (a). 
The  kinds  of  contracts  subject  to  restrictions  of  form  are 
these: 

ContrActo  (1).  At  common  law,  the  contracts  of  corporations.  The  rule 
^^  ^  that  such  contracts  must  in  general  be  under  seal  is  remarkable 
forms.  as  not  being  an  institution  of  modem  positive  law  but  a  survival 
from  a  time  when  the  modem  doctrine  of  contracts  was  yet 
unformed.  Of  late  years  great  encroachments  have  been  made 
upon  it^  which  have  probably  not  reached  their  final  limits ;  as 
it  stands  the  law  is  in  a  state  of  transition  or  fluctuation  on 
some  points,  and  demands  careful  consideration.  Both  the 
historical  and  the  practical  reason  lead  us  to  give  this  topic  the 
first  place. 

(2).  Partly  by  the  law  merchant  and  partly  by  statute,  the 
peculiar  contracts  expressed  in  negotiable  instruments. 
(3.)  By  statute  only — 

A.  The  various  contracts  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  Cer- 
tain sales  and  dispositions  of  property  are  regulated  by  other 
statutes,  but  mostly  as  transfers  of  ownership  or  of  rights  good 
against  third  persons  rather  than  as  agreements  between  the 
parties. 

B.  Marine  insurances. 

C.  Transfer  of  shares  in  companies  (generally). 

D.  Acknowledgment  of  debts  barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limi- 
tation of  James  I. 

£.  Marriage :  This,  although  we  do  not  mean  to  enter  on  the 
subject  of  the  Marriage  Acts,  must  be  mentioned  here  to  com- 
plete the  list. 

1.  As  to  Contracts  of  Corporations, 

Corpora-  The  doctrine  of  the  common  law  was  that  corporations  could 
SlTrale:  ^^^  ^emselves  only  under  their  common  seal,  except  in  amaU 
Seal  gene-  matters  of  daily  occurrence,  as  the  appointment  of  household 

(a)  Ab  (o  Contracts  of  Keoord,  an  account  of  statates  mercfaant, 
see  Leake,  Chap.  1,  Sect  S,  and  for      &c.  2  Wxob.  Sannd,  216-222. 
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servants  and  the  like  (a).  The  principle  of  these  exceptions  raUy  ra- 
being,  in  the  words  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  **  con-  ^ 
veuience  amounting  almost  to  necessity  "  (h),  the  Yast  increase  in 
the  extent^  importance,  and  variety  of  corporate  dealings  which 
has  taken  place  in  modem  times  has  led  to  a  corresponding 
increase  of  the  exceptions.  Before  considering  these,  however, 
it  is  well  to  cite  an  approved  judicial  statement  of  the  rule,  and 
of  the  reasons  that  may  be  given  for  it : — 

^  The  seal  is  required  as  autheuticating  the  concurreDce  of  the 

whole  body  corporate.  If  the  legislature,  in  erecting  a  body  corporate, 

invest  any  member  of  it,  either  expressly  or  impliedly,  with  authority 

to  bind  the  whole  body  by  his  mere  signature  or  otherwise,  then 

undoubtedly  the  adding  a  seal  would  be  matter  purely  of  form  and 

not  of  sn  bstance.  Everyone  becoming  a  member  of  such  a  corporation 

knows  that  he  is  liable  to  be  bound  in  his  coi-porate  character  by  such 

an  act ;  and  persons  dealing  with  the  corporation  know  that  by  such 

an  act  the  body  will  be  bound.   But  in  other  cases  the  seal  is  the  only 

authentic  evidence  of  what  the  corporation  has  done  or  agreed  to  do. 

The  resolution  of  a  meeting,  however  numerously  attended,  is,  after 

all,  not  the  act  of  the  whole  body.    Every  member  knows  he  ia  bound 

by  what  is  done  under  the  corporate  seal  and  by  nothing  else.    It  is 

a  great  mistake,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  necessity  for  a  seal  as  a 

relic  of  ignorant  times.     It  is  no  such  thing :  either  a  seal  or  some 

substitute  for  a  seal,  which  by  law  shall  be  taken  as  conclusively 

evidencing  the  sense  of  a  whole  body  corporate,  is  a  necessity  inherent 

in  the  veiy  nature  of  a  corporation  "  (c). 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  **  inherent  necessity "  that  an 
artificial  person  can  do  nothing  save  by  an  agent:  and  the 
common  seal  in  the  agent's  custody,  when  an  act  in  the  law 
purports  to  be  the  act  of  the  corporation  itself,  or  his  authority 
under  seal,  when  it  purports  to  be  the  act  of  an  agent  for  the 
corporation,  is  in  English  law  the  recognized  symbol  of  his 
authority.  But  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why 
his  authority  should  not  be  manifested  in  other  ways :  nor  is  the 
seal  of  itself  conclusive,  for  an  instrument  to  which  it  is  in  fact 

<a)  1  Wma.  8«md.  615,  616,  and  (e)  Mayor  of  Ludlow  v.  Charlton^ 

oldMtlMritietoolleotediiinotM      6  M.  ft   W.  815,  828,  adopted  by 


U>  Arnold  Y.  Mayor  of  PooU,  4  M.9t  Pollock,   B.,  in  Mayor  of  Kidder- 

Or.  S76,  and  Fiskmonffen*  Company  mintter  v.  Hardwick^  L.  R.  9  Ex.  at 

T.  Jlobertem*  5  B£.  ft  Gr.  182.  p.  24,  and  see  per  Keating,  J.,  AuHin 

<6)  Ckvnxk  v.  Imperial  Qat^  der,,  v.  Ouardiaiu  of  Bethnal  Orten,  L. 

Company,  6  A.  ft  E.  846,  861.  B.  9  C.  P.  at  p.  95. 

K   2 
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affixed  without  aathority  is  not  bindii^  on  the  corporation  (a). 
On  the  other  hand,  although  it  is  usual  and  desirable  for  the  deed 
of  a  corporation  to  be  sealed  with  its  proper  corporate  seal,  it  is 
laid  down  bj  high  authorities  that  any  seal  will  do  (h),  A 
company  under  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  must  haye  its  name 
engraved  in  legible  characters  on  its  seal,  and  any  director,  &c, 
using  as  the  seal  of  the  company  any  seal  on  which  the  name  is 
not  so  engrayed  is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  50/.  (ss.  41,  42)  :  but 
this  would  not,  it  is  conceived,  prevent  instruments  so  executed 
from  binding  the  company  (c).  The  seal  of  a  building  society 
incorporated  under  the  Building  Societies  Act,  1874  (37  &  38 
Vict.  c.  42,  8.  16,  8ub-8.  10)^  "  shall  in  all  cases  bear  tlie 
registered  name  thereof,"  but  no  penalty  or  other  consequence  is 
annexed  to  the  non-observance  of  this  direction. 


preme 
Court, 

u.a) 


Modem  We  now  turn  to  the  exceptions.     According  to  the  modem 

SS**?**  authorities  it  is  now  established,  though  not  till  after  sundry 
ColomMA  conflicting  decisions,  that  the  **  principle  of  convenience  amount- 
^  ^Jg*T  ^  almost  to  necessity "  will  cover  all  contracts  which  can 
fairly  be  treated  as  necessary  and  incidental  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  corporation  exists  :  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  trading 
corporation  all  contracts  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its 
business  or  for  purposes  connected  therewith  fall  within  this 
description.  The  same  or  even  a  wider  conclusion  was  much 
earlier  arrived  at  in  the  United  States.  As  long  ago  as  1813  the 
law  was  thus  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court : — 

**  It  would  seem  to  be  a  sound  rule  of  law  that  wherever  a  cor- 
poration is  acting  within  the  scope  of  the  legitimate  purposes  of  its 


(a)  Bank  o^  Ireland  v.  Evans* 
Ohariiiesy  5  H.  L.  0.  889. 

(b)  10  Go.  Rep.  80&,  Shepp. 
TouchBt.  67,  supra,  p.  99.  Tet  the 
rule  iB  doubted,  Grant  on  Corp.  59, 
but  only  on  the  ground  of  conve- 
nience  and  without  any  authority. 
The  like  rule  as  to  sealing  by  an 
individual  is  quite  clear  and  at  least 
as  old  as  Bracton :  Non  multum 
refert  utrum  [charta]  propiio  vel 
alieno  sigillo  sit  signata,  cum  semel 
a  donatore  coram  testibus  ad  hoc 
vooatis  recognita  et  conoessa  fnetit, 
fo,  SSo.  Cp.  Britton,  1.  267. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  statutory 
penalty,  there  is  an  instance  on  re< 


cord  of  the  private  seal  of  a  director 
being  used  when  the  company  had 
been  so  recently  fonned  that  there 
had  been  no  time  to  make  a  proper 
seal,  Gray  v.  Lewis,  8  Eq.  at  p.  531. 
The  like  direction  and  penalty  are 
contained  in  the  Industrial  and  Pro- 
vident Societies  Act  1876,  89  &  40 
Vict.  c.  46,  ss.  10,  sub-a.  1,  and  18, 
Bub-s.  2.  As  to  execution  of  deeds 
abroad  by  companies  under  the  Acts 
of  1862  and  1867,  see  the  Companies 
Act  1862,  s.  55,  and  the  Companies 
Seab  Act  1864  (27  Vict  c.  19) ;  in 
Scotland,  the  Conveyancing  (Soot- 
land)  Act  1874,  87  ft  38  Vict  c  94, 
s.  56. 
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institntion  all  parole  contracts  made  by  its  authorized  agents  are 
express  promises  of  the  corporation,  and  all  duties  imposed  on  them 
bj  law,  and  all  benefits  conferred  at  their  request,  raise  implied  pro- 
miaea  for  the  enforcement  of  which  an  action  may  well  lie  (a)/* 

This  broad  statement  cannot  at  present  be  said  to  be  correct  Not  so 
in  England  except  for  trading  corporations,  and  perhaps  also  5^^lin<L 
for  non-trading  corporations  established  in  modem  times  for 
special  purposes :  and  with  all  respect  for  the  reasons  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Maijor  of  Ludlow  v.  Qharlton  (6),  one  may 
perhaps  venture  to  regret  that  we  have  not  adopted  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  American  Supreme  Court  in  its  fulness  and  sim- 
plicity. The  former  conflict  of  decisions  is  now  much  reduced, 
but  there  remains  the  inconvenient  distinction  of  two  if  not 
three  dififerent  rules  for  corporations  of  different  kinds. 

As  concerns  trading  corporations  the  law  may  be  taken  as  Trading 
settled  by  the  unanimous  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Common  2^^" 
Pleas  and  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  South  of  Ireland  Col-  Contracts 
liery  Co.  v.  Waddle  (c).     The  action  was  brought  by  the  Com-  Jj  ^^Ls 
pany  against  an  engineer  for  non-delivery  of  pumping  machinery,  dont  want 
there  being  no  contract  under  seaL      Bovill,  C.J.  said  in  thej^j^^'** 
Court  below  that  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  all  the  decisions  Colliery 

Co  V 

on  the  subject :  but  the  exceptions  creat<ed  by  the  recent  caseA  ^^^^^ 
were  too  firmly  established   to  be   questioned  by  the  earlier 
decisions,  which  if  inconsistent  with  them  must  be  held  not  to 
be  law: — 

*'  These  exceptions  apply  to  all  contracts  by  trading  corporations 
entered  into  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  incorporated.  A 
company  can  only  carry  on  business  by  agents, — managers  and 
others ;  and  if  the  contracts  made  by  these  persons  are  contracts 
which  relate  to  objects  and  purposes  of  the  company,  and  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  rules  and  regulations  which  govern  their  acts 
[this  exception  is  far  from  being  unqualifiecl,  see  Royal  British  Bank 
v.  Turqiuxnd  d:c.  tupra,  p.  109],  they  are  valid  and  binding  upon  the 
company,  though  not  under  seal.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  are  still  limited  to  matters  of  fre<|uent 

(a)  Bank  of  Columbia  v.  PaUertony  Cb,  4  C.  P.  617.     Most  if  not  all  of 

7  Cnnch,  299,  306.  the  previous  authorities  are  there 

(6)  6  BC.  ft  W.  816.  referred  to. 
(e)  L.  &  8  C.  P.    463,   in  Ex. 
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occurrence  and  email  importance.    The  authorities  however  do  not 
8U9iain  the  argument" 

CaseHover-      The  (lecisioT)  was  affirmed  on  appeal  without  hearing  counsel 
"*^^'         for  the  plaintiffs,  and  ('(»ckbuni,  C.J.  said  the  defendant  was 
inviting  the  Court  to  reintroduce  a  relic  of  barbarous  antiquity. 
It  is  submitted  that  the  following  cases  must  since  this  be  con- 
sidered as  overruled : — 


Cttdes 
Rffirmed. 


Ba^  Loudon  Watenvorks  Co.  v.  Baileyy  4  Bing.  283.  Action  for 
uun-dt'livery  of  iron  pipes  ordered  for  the  company's  works  (a). 
Expressly  said  in  the  Coiul  below  to  be  no  longer  law,  per  Montage 
Smith,  J.     See  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  475. 

Homertham  v.  Wolverhampton  Waterworks  Co,  6  Ex.  137,  90  L.  J. 
Ex.  193.  Contract  under  b4«1  for  erection  of  machinery :  price  of 
extra  work  done  with  approval  of  the  company's  engineer  and 
accepted,  hut  not  within  the  terms  of  the  sealed  contract,  held  not 
recoverable. 

Digf/k  v.  London  £  Blackwcdl  Ry,  Co,  6  Ex.  442, 19  L.  J.  Ex.  308. 
Work  done  on  railway  in  alterations  of  permanent  way  &c. :  this  caae 
already  much  doubted  in  Henderson  v.  Australian  Royal  Mail  dx,  Co. 
5  E.  &  B.  409,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  322,  which  iH  now  confirmed  in  its  full 
extent  by  the  principal  case. 

Probably  Finlay  v.  Bristol  A  Exeter  Ry.  Co.  7  Ex.  409,  21  L.  J. 
Ex.  117,  where  it  was  held  that  against  a  corporation  tenancy  could 
in  no  case  be  inferred  from  payment  of  rent  so  as  to  admit  of  an  action 
for  use  and  occupation  without  actual  occupation. 

Also  London  Dock  Co.  v.  SinnoU,  8  K  &  B.  347,  27  L.  J.  Q.  R  129, 
where  a  contract  for  scavenging  the  company's  docks  for  a  year  was 
held  to  require  the  seal,  as  not  being  of  a  mercantile  nature  nor  with 
a  customer  of  the  company,  can  now  be  of  little  or  no  authority 
beyond  its  own  special  circumstances :  see  per  Bovill|  C.  J.  L.  R. 
3  C.  P.  471. 

Even  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  has  been  assumed  and  said,  though 
fortunately  not  decided,  that  a  formal  contract  under  seal  made  with 
a  railway  company  cannot  be  subsequently  varied  by  any  informal 
mutual  consent :  Midland  G.  W,  Ry.  Co.  of  Irleand  v.  Johnson^  6  H. 
L.  C.  798,  812. 

The  following  cases  are  affirmed  or  not  contradicted.  Some 
of  them  were  decided  at  the  time  on  narrower  or  more  particular 

(a)  Tho  directors  were  authorized  was  held  that  this  only  meaAt  they 
hy  the  hicori>orating  Act  of  Parlia-  might  affix  the  seal  without  caUing 
meut  to   make  contracts  ;    but    it      a  meeting. 
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groandfl,  and  in  one  or  two  the  trading  character  of  the  corpora- 
tion seems  immaterial : — 

Beverley  v.  Lincoln  Gas  Co.  6  A.  &  E.  829.  Action  against  the 
company  for  price  of  gas  meters  sapplied. 

Churck  v.  Imperial  Gas  Co.  ib.  846,  in  Ex.  Ch.  Action  by  tb  e  com- 
pany for  breach  of  contract  to  accept  gas.  A  supposed  distinction 
between  the  liability  of  corporations  on  executed  and  on  executory 
contracts  was  exploded. 

Capper  Miners  ofEnglaiuiy.  Fox,  16  Q.  R  229, 20  L.  J.  Q.  B.  174. 
Action  (in  effect)  for  non-acceptance  of  iron  rails  ordered  from  the 
company.  The  company  had  in  fact  for  many  years  given  up  copper 
mining  and  traded  in  iron,  but  this  was  not  within  the  scope  of  its 
incorporation. 

Lowe  Y.  L.  ik  N.  W.  Ry.  Co.  18  Q.  B.  632,  21  L  J.  Q.  B.  361.  The 
company  was  held  liable  in  an  action  for  use  and  occupation  when 
there  had  been  an  actual  occupation  for  corporate  purposes,  partly  on 
the  ground  that  a  parol  contract  for  the  occupation  was  within  the 
statutory  powers  of  the  directors  and  might  be  presumed :  cp.  the 
next  case. 

Favlinff  v.  Z.  <fc  y.  W.  Ry.  Co.  8  Ex.  867, 23  L.  J.  Ex.  105.  Sleepers 
supplied  to  an  order  from  the  engineer's  office  and  accepted :  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  contract  could  imder  the  Companies  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act  be  made  by  the  directors  vdthont  seal,  and  it  was 
held  that  the  acceptance  and  use  were  evidence  of  an  actual  contract. 
Henderson  v.  Australian  Royal  Mail  <&e.  Co.  5  E.  &  B.  409,  24 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  322.  Action  on  agreement  to  pay  for  bringing  home  one 
of  the  Company's  ships  from  Sydney.  Here  it  was  distinctly  laid 
down  that  *^  where  the  making  of  a  certain  description  of  contracts  is 
necessary  and  incidental  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  corporation 
was  created  **  such  contracts  need  not  be  under  seal  (by  Wigbtman 
J.) :  "  The  question  is  whether  the  contract  in  its  nature  is  directly 
connected  with  the  purpose  of  the  incorporation  "  (by  Erie,  J.). 

Same  Company  v.  MarutU^  11  Ex.  228,  24  L.  J.  Ex.  273.  Action 
by  the  company  on  agreement  to  supply  provisions  for  its  passenger 
ships. 

BeiUer  v.  Electric  Tdsgraph  Co.  6  E.  &  B.  341,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  46. 
Where  the  chief  point  was  as  to  the  ratification  by  the  directors  of  a 
contract  made  originally  with  the  chairman  alone,  who  certainly  had 
no  anthoritv  to  make  it. 

Claim  of  Ebhw  Vale  Company,  8  Eq.  14,  decides  that  one  who  sells 
to  a  company  goods  of  the  kind  used  in  its  business  need  not  ascer- 
tain that  the  company  means  so  to  use  them,  and  is  not  prevented 
from  enforcing  the  contract  even  if  he  had  notice  of  an  intention  to 
use  them  otherwise. 
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Non-  As  concerns  non-trading  corporations^  tlio  question  has  never 

corrora  ^^^^^  decided  by  a  Court  of  Appeal.  But  the  weight  of  the 
tions.  most  recent  authorities,  together  with  the  analogy  of  those  last 
created  considered,  seems  practically  to  give  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the 
for  special  statement  made  above,  that  all  contracts  necessary  and  incidental 
St^^^ '   to  til e  purposes  for  which  the  corporation  exists  may  be  made 

author!-      without  seal,  at  least  when  the  corporation  has  been  established 

ties    "Ne-  • 

oessaiyand  ^^^  special  purposes  by  a  modem  statute  or  charter.-     On  the 

incidental"  rule  as  thus  Umited  the  latest  case  is  Nicholson  v.  Bradfield 

don'Want  ^^^^^  (^)>  where  it  was  held  that  a  corporation  is  liable  without 

seal  a  contract  under  seal  for  goods  of  a  kind  which  must  be  from 

time  to  time  required  for  corporate  purposes,  at  all  events  when 

they  have  been  actually  supplied  and  accepted.     Earlier  decisions 

are  as  follows  : — 

Sanders  v.  8t.  Neot's  Unian,  8  Q.  B.  810,  15  L.  J.  M.  C.  104.  Iron 
gates  for  workhouse  supplied  to  order  without  seal  and  accepted. 

Paine  v.  Strand  Union,  ib.  326,  15  L.  J.  M.  C.  89,  is  really  the 
same  way,  though  at  first  sight  contra :  the  decision  being  on  the 
ground  that  making  a  plan  for  rating  purposes  of  one  parish  within 
the  union  was  not  incidental  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  guardians 
of  the  union  were  incorporated  :  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  either 
making  or  collecting  rates  in  the  several  parishes,  nor  had  they  power 
to  act  as  a  corporation  in  matters  confined  to  any  particular  parish. 

Clarke  v.  (hickfidd  Union,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  349  (in  the  Bail  Court,  by 
Wightman,  J.)  Builders'  work  done  in  the  workhouse.  The  former 
cases  are  reviewed. 

Haigh  v.  North  Brierly  Union,  E.  B.  &  E.  873,  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  62. 
An  accountant  employed  to  investigate  the  accounts  of  the  union 
was  held  entitled  to  recover  for  his  work  as  '<  incidental  and  necessary 
to  the  purposes  for  which  the  corporation  was  created,"  by  Erie,  J., 
Crompton,  J.  doubting. 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  foregoing  we  have  only  one  decision,  but 
a  considered  one,  Lamprell  v.  BiUericay  Union,  3  Ex.  283,  18  L.  J. 
Ex.  282.  Building  contract  under  seal,  providing  for  extra  works  on 
written  directions  of  the  architect.  Extra  work  done  and  accepted 
but  without  such  direction.  Held,  with  an  expression  of  regret,  that 
against  an  individual  this  might  have  given  a  good  distinct  cause  of 
action  on  simple  contract,  but  this  would  not  help  the  plaiptiff,  as 
the  defendants  could  be  bound  only  by  deed. 

Municipal      With  regard  to  municipal  corporations  (and  it  is  presumed 

(a)  L.  11.  1  Q.  B.  620. 
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Other  corporations  not  created  for  definite  public  purposes)  the  corpora- 

•  A  •       tionfi,  Ac: 

ancient  rule  seems  to  be  still  in  force  to  a  great  extent.    An  action  oid  rule  in 

will  not  lie  for  work  done  on  local  improvements  (a),  or  on  an  |^oe, 
agreement  for  the  purchase  of  tolls  by  auction  (6),  without  an 
agreement  under  seaL  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  has  very 
lately  held  that  where  a  municipal  corporation  owns  a  graving 
dock  a  contract  to  let  a  ship  have  the  use  of  it  need  not  be 
imder  the  corporate  seal  This  was  put  however  on  the  ground 
that  the  case  does  fall  within  the  ancient  exception  of  con- 
venience resting  on  the  frequency  or  urgency  of  the  transaction. 
The  admission  of  a  ship  into  the  dock  is  a  matter  of  frequent 
and  ordinary  occurrence  and  sometimes  of  urgency  (c). 

There  has  also  been  little  disposition  to  relax  the  role  in  the  Appoint- 
case  of  appointments  to  offices,  and  it  seems  at  present  that  such  offices  by 
an  appointment)  if  the  office  is  of  any  importance,   must  be  oorpora- 
under  the  corporate  seal  to  give  the  holder  a  right  of  action  for 
his  salary  or  other  remuneration.     This  appears  by  the  following 
instances : — 

Appointment  of  attorney  :  Arnold  v.  Mayor  of  Poole^  4  M.  &  Gr. 
860.  It  is  true  that  the  corporatiou  of  London  appoints  an  attorney 
in  court  without  deed,  but  that  is  because  it  is  matter  of  record  :  see 
pp.  882,  896.  But  after  an  attorney  has  appeared  and  acted  for  a 
corporation  the  corporation  cannot,  cm  cufainst  the  other  party  to  the 
acttofiy  dispute  his  authority  on  this  ground  :  Faviell  v.  E.  C,  Rf/.  Co. 
2  Ex.  344,  17  L.  J.  Ex.  223,  297.  Nor  can  the  other  party  dispute  it 
after  taking  steps  in  the  action :  Thames  Haven^  Ac,  Co.  v.  Holly 
5  M.  &  Gr.  274.  Cp.  Reg.  v.  Jtisticesof  Ouwberlaivd,  17  L.  J.  Q.  B.  102 . 
•  Grant  of  military  pension  by  the  East  India  Company  in  its  political 
capacity  :  Oibson  v.  E.  I.  Co.  5  Bing.  N.  0.  262. 

Increase  of  town  clerk's  aalaiy  in  lieu  of  compensation  :  Reg,  v. 
Mayor  of  Stamford,  6  Q.  B.  434,  L.  J.  Dig.  6.  422. 

Office  with  profit  annexed  (coal  meter  paid  by  dues)  though  held  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  corporation  :  SmUh  v.  Cartioright,  6  Ex.  927,  20 
L.  J.  Ex.  401.  (The  action  was  not  against  the  corporation  but  against 
the  person  by  whom  the  dues  were  alleged  to  be  payable.  Tlie  claim 
was  also  wrong  on  another  ground.) 

Collector  of  poor  rates :  Smart  v.  West  Ham  Unioi^  10  Ex.  867, 

(a)  Mayor  of  Ludlow  ▼.  Charlton,      Hardwiek,  Li  R.  9  Ex.  13. 
6  M.  ft  W.  815.  {e)  WeUs  y.  Kingstonupon^HuU, 

{b)  Mayor   of   KidtUmUntier  v.      L.  R.  10  C.  P.  402. 
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24  L.  J.  Ex.  201  ;  but  partly  on  the  ground  that  the  goaxdians  had 
not  undertaken  to  pay  at  all,  the  salary  being  charged  on  the  rates  ; 
and  wholly  on  that  ground  in  Ex.  Ch.,  11  Ex.  867,  25  L.  J.  Ex.  210, 

Clerk  to  master  of  workhouse :  Austin  v.  Ouardiaiu  of  Bethnal 
Cfreen,  L.  R.  9  C.  P.  91. 

Dufutan  v.  Imperial  Gas  Light  Co.  3  B.  &  Ad.  125,  as  to  director's 
fees  voted  by  a  meeting;  but  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  fees  were 
never  intended  to  be  more  than  a  gratuity. 

Cope  V.  Thames  Haven  <t*c.  Co,  3  Ex.  841,  18  L.  J.  Ex.  345  :  agent 
appointed  for  a  special  nidation  with  another  company  not  allowed 
to  recover  for  his  work,  the  contract  not  being  under  seal  nor  in  the 
statutory  form,  viz.  signed  by  three  directors  in  pursuance  of  a  re- 
solution, although  by  another  section  of  the  special  Act  the 
directors  had  full  power  to  "  appoint  and  displace  ...  all  such 
managers,  officers,  agents  .  .  as  they  shall  think  proper."  It  seems 
difficult  to  support  this  decision  ;  this  was  not  like  an  appointment 
to  a  continuing  office  ;  and  cp.  Reg.  v.  Justices  of  Cumherland,  17  L. 
J.  Q.  B.  102,  where  under  very  similar  enabling  words  an  appoint- 
ment of  an  attorney  by  directors  without  seal  was  held  good  as  against 
third  parties. 

No  eqiiity       It  has  been  decided  (as  indeed  it  is  obvious  in  principle)  that 
infomSi^  inability  to  enforce  an  agreement  with  a  corporation  at  law  by 
agreement  reason  of  its  not  being  under  the  corporate  seal  does  not  create 
^^ra-     *^y  jurisdiction  to  enforce  it  in  equity  (a). 
tioxL 

Bight  of         The  rights  of  corporations  to  sue  upon  contracts  are  somewhat 
ti^tosue  niore  extensive  than  their  liabilities.     When  the  corporation  has 
on  con-       performed  its  own  part  of  the  contract  so  that  the  other  party 
cuted.     "  ^^  ^^  ^^®  benefit  of  it,  the  corporation  may  sue  on  the  contract 
Tenancy    though  not  originally  bound  (6).    For  this  reason,  if  possession  is 
and  oocu-   given  under  a  demise  from  a  corporation  which  is  invalid  for  want 
of  the  corporate  seal,  and  rent  paid  and  accepted,  this  will  consti- 
tute a  good  yearly  tenancy  (c)  and  will  enable  the  corporation  to 
enforce  any  term  of  the  agreement  which  is  applicable  to  such  a 
tenancy  (d),  and  a  tenant  who  has  occupied  and  enjoyed  corporate 

{a)  Kirk  v.    Bromley    Union,  2  without   lunit)    is    now  overruled. 

Phill.  640.  See  Mayor  of  Kiddertninster  y.  Hard- 

(6)  Fishmongers*  Co.  v.  Robertson,  wick,  L.  R.  9  Ex.  13,  21. 

6M.  &Gr.l31.    The  judgment  on  (e)   JKood  v.  Tote,  2.  B  &  P.  N.  R 

this  point  is  at  pp.  192-6  ;  but  the  247. 

dictum  contained  in    the    passage  (d)  EecUs,  Commrs.  v.  Merral,  L. 

"Even  if  .  .  .  against  themselves,"  IL  4  Ex.  162.    By  Kelly,  G.  B., 

pp.  192-3  (extending  the  right  to  sue  this   is  oorrelative  to  the  tenant's 
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lands  without  any  deed  may  be  sued  for  use  and  occupation  (a). 
Conversely  the  presumption  of  a  demise  from  year  to  year  from 
payment  and  acceptance  of  rent  is  the  same  against  a  corporation 
as  against  an  individual  landlord  :  ^'  where  the  corporation  have 
acted  as  upon  an  executed  contract^  it  is  to  be  presumed 
against  them  that  everything  has  been  done  that  was  necessary 
to  make  it  a  binding  contract  upon  both  parties^  they  having  had 
all  the  advantage  they  would  have  had  if  the  contract  had  been 
regularly  made  "  (6).  And  a  person  by  whose  permission  a  cor- 
poration has  occupied  lands  may  sue  the  corporation  for  use  and 
occupation  (c). 

In  the  case  of  a  yearly  tenancy  the  presumption  is  of  an  Corpora- 
actual  contract,  but  the  liability  for  use  and  occupation  belongs  on^j^^  ** 
rather  to  the  class  of  obligations  qtiasi  ex  contractu^  which  we  oontracts 
call  by  the  very  inconvenient  name  of  "  contracts  implied  in  ^^^     ^' 
law  "  {d).    It  is  settled  that  in  general  a  cause  of  action  of  this 
kind  is  as  good  against  a  corporation  as  against  a  natural  person. 
Thus  a  corporation  may  be  sued  in  an  action  for  money  received 
on  the  ground  of  strict  necessity;  ''it  cannot  be  expected  that  a 
corporation  should  put  their  seal  to  a  promise  to  return  moneys 
which  they  are  wrongfully  receiving"  (e).     It  was  held  much 
earlier  that  trover  could  be  maintained  against  a  corporation — 
a  decision  which,  as  pointed   out  in  the  case  last  cited,  was 
analogous  in  principle  though  not  in  form  (/). 

Forms  of  contracting  otherwise  than  under  seal  are  provided  Statutory 
by  many  special  or  general  Acts  of   Parliament  creating  or  ^^1^^ 
regulating  corporate  companies,  and  contracts  duly  made  in 


right  to  enforce  the  agreement  in 
equity  on  the  ground  of  part  per- 
formance, ted  qu, 

(a)  Mojfor  of  Stafford  v.  Till,  4 
Bing.  75.  The  like  as  to  tolls, 
Mayor  of  Oarmarthen  v.  Lewit,  6  O. 
&  P.  608,  bat  see  Serj.  Manning's 
note,  2  M.  &  Gr.  249. 

{b)  Doe  d.  Penninffton  y.  Taniere^ 
12  Q.  B.  998,1013, 18  L.  J.  Q.  B.  49. 

(c)  Lowe  V.  L.  dt  i\r.  W,  Ry,  Co, 
18  a  B.  682,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  361. 

{d)  The  liability  existed  at  com- 
mon law,  and  the  statute  11  Geo.  2, 
a  19,  s.  14,  made   the  remedy  by 


action  on  the  case  co-extensive  with 
that  by  action  of  debt,  see  Gibson  v. 
Kirk,  1  Q.  B.  850,  10  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
297.  Since  the  C.  L.  P.  Act  the 
statute  seems  in  fact  superfluous. 

(e)  Sail  V.  Mayor  of  Swaiuea,  5 
Q.  B.  526,  549, 13  L.  J.  Q.  K  107. 
The  like  of  a  quasi  corporation  em- 
powered to  sue  and  be  sued  by  aa 
officer,  Jefferys  v.  Ourr,  2  B.  &  Ad. 
833. 

if)  Tarhorough  v.  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, 16  East  6.  See  early  cases  of 
trespass  against  corporations  cited 
by  Lord  EUenborough  at  p.  10. 
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those  forms  are  of  course  valid  (a).  But  a  statute  may  on  the 
other  hand  contain  restrictive  provisions  as  to  the  form  of  cor- 
porate contracts,  and  in  that  case  they  must  be  stnctly  followed. 
An  enactment  that  contracts  of  a  local  board  whose  value  should 
exceed  lOZ.  should  be  in  writing  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
local  board  has  been  held,  though  with  great  reluctance  and 
even  indignation,  to  be  imperative.  The  claim,  like  sundry 
others  above  mentioned,  was  for  extra  work  done  without  any 
formal  order,  the  principal  work  being  provided  for  by  a  con- 
tract in  due  form  (/;).  The  general  results  seem  to  stand  thus  : — 
Summaiy  In  the  absence  of  enabling  or  restrictive  statutory  provisions, 
which  when  they  exist  must  be  carefully  attended  to — 

A  trading  corporation  may  make  without  seal  any  contract 
incidental  to  the  ordinary  conduct  of  its  business;  but  it  cannot 
bind  itself  by  negotiable  instruments  unless  the  making  of  such 
instruments  is  a  substantive  part  of  that  business,  or  is  provided 
for  by  its  constitution  (c). 

A  non-trading  corporation,  if  expressly  created  for  special 
purposes,  may  make  without  seal  any  contract  incidental  to 
those  purposes ;  if  not  so  created,  cannot  (it  seems)  contract 
without  seal  except  in  cases  of  immediate  necessity,  constant 
recurrence,  or  trifling  importance. 

In  any  case  where  an  agreement  has  been  completely  executed 
on  the  part  of  a  corporation,  it  becomes  a  contract  on  which  the 
corporation  may  sue. 

The  rights  and  obligations  arising  from  the  tenancy  or  occu- 
pation of  land  without  an  express  contract  apply  to  corporations 
both  as  landlords  and  as  tenants  or  occupiers  in  the  same 
manner  (d)  and  to  the  same  extent  as  to  natural  persons. 

A  corporation  is  bound  by  an  obligation  implied  in  law  when- 
ever under  the  like  circumstances  a  natural  person  would  be  so 
bound. 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  touching  non-trading  corporations  the 
law  still  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired  in  certainty,  and 
perhaps  something  in  reasonableness;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  reviewed  and  put  on  a 

(a)  See    Mr.    Justice    lindley's  (c)  See  p.  117  suj^ra, 

account  (1.  870-4).    Beer  v.  London  (d)  Assuming  Pitday  y.   Bristol 

ds  Paris  Hotel  (7o.,  20  Eq.  412,  426.  and  Exeter  By.  Co,  7  Ex.  409,  21  L. 

(6)  Frend  ▼.  Dennettf  4  C.  B.  N.  J.  Ex.  117,  not  to  be  now  law. 
S.  676,  27  L.  J.  C.  P.  814. 
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settled  and  consistent  footing  by  the  Court  of  Appeal.  In  the 
present  writer^s  opinion  this  could  not  bo  satisfactorily  done 
without  expressly  overruling  a  certain  number  of  the  decided 
cases. 

2.  Ne4jotiable  instntments.  Negotiable 

The  peculiar  contracts  undertaken  by  the  persons  who  issue  q^^q^] 
or  indorse  negotiable  instruments  must  by  the  nature  of  the  case 
be  in  writing.  A  bill  of  exchange  is  defined  as  a  written  order 
for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  unconditionally ;  a 
promissory  note  as  a  toritten  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money  unconditionally  (a).  The  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange, 
though  it  may  be  verbal  as  far  as  the  law  merchant  is  concerned, 
is  required  by  statute  to  be  in  writing  (19  ^  20  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  6, 
extending  and  superseding  1  &  2  Geo.  4,  c.  78,  s.  2,  now 
expressly  repealed  by  the  Stat.  Law  Eevision  Act  1873).  Addi- 
tional forms  were  required  in  the  case  of  negotiable  instruments 
for  less  than  10/.  by  17  Greo.  3,  c  30 ;  but  this  was  repealed  by 
a  temporary  Act,  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  105,  which  has  since  been 
continued  from  time  to  time  by  the  annual  Expiring  Laws  Con- 
tinuance Acts. 

3.  As  to  purely  statutory  forms. 

A.  Contracts  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  Statute  of 

To  write  a  commentary  on  the  Statute  of  Frauds  would  be  Frauds 
quite  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work.     It  may  be  convenient 
however  to  state  as  shortly  as  possible,  so  far  as  contracts  are 
concerned^  the  contents  of  the  statute  and  some  of  the  leading 
points  established  on  the  construction  of  it. 

The  statute  (29  Car.  2,  c.  3)  enacts  that  no  action  shall  be 
brought  on  any  of  the  contracts  specified  in  the  4th  section 
<<  unless  the  agreement  upon  which  such  action  shall  be  brought 
or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof  shall  be  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith  or  some  other  person 
thereunto  by  him  lawfully  authorized."  The  peculiar  operation 
of  this  section  as  distinguished  from  the  seventeenth  will  be  con- 
sidered, in  another  place  (Chapter  XII.).  The  contracts  com- 
prised in  it 


(a)  Smith,  Mera  Law,  199,  and      c.  8  [Rev.  Siat :  a2.  9]  s.  1. 
aa  topromiMory  notes,  S  and  4  Ann. 
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Promifles 
by  exe- 
cutor, &c. 


o.  Any  special  promise  by  an  executoi  or  administrator  '*  to 
answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate.''  No  difficulty  has  arisen 
on  the  words  of  the  statute,  and  the  chief  observation  to  be  made 
is  the  almost  self-evident  one  (which  equally  applies  to  the  other 
cases  within  tlie  statute)  that  the  existence  of  a  written  and  signed 
memorandum  is  made  a  necessary  condition  of  the  agreement 
being  enforceable,  but  will  in  no  case  make  an  agreement  any 
better  than  it  would  have  been  apart  from  the  statute.  A  good 
consideration,  a  real  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  same  thing 
in  the  same  sense,  and  all  other  things  necessary  to  make  a 
contract  good  at  common  law  are  still  required  as  much  as 
before  (a). 


Guaran- 
ties. 


p,  *'  Any  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt  default  or 
miscarriages  of  another  peison." 

On  this  the  principal  points  are  as  follows.  A  promise  is  not 
within  the  statute  unless  there  is  a  debt  &c.  of  some  other 
person  for  which  that  other  is  to  remain  liable  (though  the 
liability  need  not  be  a  present  one) :  for  there  can  be  no  contract 
of  suretyship  or  guaranty  unless  and  until  there  is  an  actual 
principal  debtor.  ''  Take  away  the  foundation  of  principal 
contract,  the  contract  of  suretyship  would  fail"  (fe).  Where  the 
liability,  present  or  future,  of  a  third  person  is  assumed  as  the 
foundation  of  a  contract,  but  does  not  in  fact  exist,  then,  inde- 
pendently of  the  statute,  and  on  the  principle  of  the  Couturier 
y.  Hastie  class  of  cases  (explained  ebewhere,  Chap.  YIII.  ail  Jin.) 
there  is  no  contract  On  the  other  hand  a  promise  to  be  primarily 
liable,  or  to  be  liable  at  all  events,  whether  any  third  person  is 
or  shall  become  liable  or  not,  is  not  within  the  statute  and  need 
not  be  in  writing.  Whether  particular  spoken  words,  not  in 
themselves  conclusive,  e.g.  "  Go  on  and  do  the  work  and  I  will 
see  you  paid,"  amount  to  such  a  promise  or  only  to  a  guaranty 
is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of 

the  case  (b). 

Nor  is  a  promise  within  the  statute  unless  it  is  made  to  the 
principal  creditor:  "  The  statute  applies  only  to  promises  made  to 


(a)  As  to  these  contracts  of  exe- 
cutors, 2  Wms.  Exors.  Ft  4,  Bk.  2. 

c.  2  §  1. 

(6)  MaunMepken  v.  Lakanan,  L. 


R.  7  Q.  B.  196,  202  (in  Ex.  Ch.)  per 
WiUee,  J.,  afRL  L.  R  7  H.  L.  17 
nom.  Lakeman  v.  McunUUphen. 
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the  person  to  whom  another  is  answerable*'  (a)  or  is  to  be- 
come so. 

A  mere  promise  of  indemnity  is  not  within  the  statute  (b), 
though  any  promise  which  is  in  substance  within  it  cannot  be 
taken  out  of  it  by  being  put  in  the  form  of  an  indemnity  (c). 

A  contract  to  give  a  guaranty  at  a  future  time  is  as  much 
within  the  statute  as  the  guaranty  itself  {d), 

7.  *'  Any  agreement  made  upon  consideration  of  maniage."  Agree- 

A   promise  to  marry  is  not  within  these  words,  the  consideration  ™®^^ 

*  •'  upon  con- 

be  ing  not  marriage,  but  the  other  party's  reciprocal  promise  to  dderation 

marry.     For  further  remarks  on  the  effect  of  this  clause  see  ^t  ""* 

riage. 
chapter  XII.,  on  Agreements  of  Imperfect  Obligation,  infra. 

In  the  old  books  we  frequently  meet  with  another  sort  of 

difficulty    touching    agreements  of  this  kind;  it   was  much 

doubted  whether  matrimony    were   not   so  purely  spiritual  a 

matter  that  all  agreements  concerning  it  must  be  dealt  with  only 

by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  :  the  type  of  these  disputed  contracts 

is  a  promise  by  A  to  B.  to  pay  B.   10/.  if  he  will  marry  A.'s 

daughter.     But  this  by  the  way  (e), 

2.  "  Any  contract  or  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  Interests 
or  any  interest  in  or  concerning  them."    This  clause  is  usually  "*  ^"^^ 
and  conveniently  considered  as  belonging  to  the  topic  of  Vendors 
and  Purchasers  of  real  estate ;  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
well-known  works  which  treat  of  that  subject  (/).     Questions 
have  arisen,  however,  whether  sales  of  growing  crops  and  the 


{a)  Eaatwwd  y.  Kenyon,  11  A.  & 
E.  438,  446  ;  ooboess.  Cripp»  v. 
HartnoO,  4  B.  &  S.  414,  32  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  381  (Ex.  Gh.) 

(6)  Cripp$  y.  HartnoU  (last 
note) ;  WiUkM  v.  Dudlaw,  19  £q.  198. 

(c)  Oripps  v.  ffartnolL 

(d)  MaUet  v.  BaUman,  L.  R  1 
G.  P.  168  (Ex.  Ch.)  See  farther  on 
this  cUnse,  1  WmsL  Sftond.  229-235, 
1  Sm.  L.  G.  311,  note  to  Birhmyr 
Y.  Darnell ;  Smith,  Merc  Law, 
456-9  (8th  ed.). 

(€)  Such  promise  may  be  sued  on 
in  the  Kingr's  Court  if  6y  deed,  22 
Ass.  101,  pL  70  ;  otherwise  if  he 
had  promised  10^  wUk  Mm  daughter 
in,  marriage,  then  it  shonld  he  in 


the  Court  Christian  ;  Trin.  45  Ed. 
3.  24,  pL  30  ;  action  good  without 
specialty  where  the  marriage  had 
taken  place,  Mich.  87  H.  6.  8,  pi. 
18  ;  contra  (not  without  dissent) 
Trin.  17  Ed.  4.  4,  pi.  4. 

(/)  As  to  an  agreement  collateral 
to  a  demise  of  land  not  being  within 
the  statute,  see  the  late  cases  of 
Morgan  v.  OrifUh,  L.  R.  6  Ex.  70, 
ErJeine  v.  Adeaney  8  Ch.  756,Angell 
V.  Duke,  L.  R  10  Q.  B.  174.  As 
to  the  distinction  between  a  demise 
and  a  mere  licence  or  agreement  for 
the  use  of  land  without  any  change 
of  possession,  WeUs  v.  King$Um- 
uponHvU, L.  R  10  G.  F.  402. 
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J-iCoSCo* 


Agree. 
mentB  not 
to  be  per. 
formed 
within  a 
year. 


like  were  salen  of  an  interest  in  landa  within  the  4th  section  or 
of  goods  within  the  17th;  and  these  cases  are  accordingly  dis- 
cussed hy  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  and  Mr.  Benjamin  in  their 
expositions  of  the  17th  section  (a).  A  sale  of  tenant's  fixtures, 
being  a  sale  only  of  the  right  to  dever  the  fixtures  from  the  free- 
hold during  the  term,  is  not  within  either  section  (5). 

By  the  1st  and  2nd  sections  of  the  statute  leases  for  moro 
than  three  years,  or  reserving  a  rent  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
improved  value,  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  parties  or 
their  agents  authorized  in  loritijig^  and  now  by  8  and  9  Vict.  c. 
106,  B.  3,  they  must  be  made  by  deed.  But  an  informal  lease, 
though  void  as  a  lease,  may  be  good  as  an  agreement  for  a  lease  (r). 

e.  "  Any  agreement  that  is  not  to  be  performed  within  the 
space  of  one  year  from  the  making  thereof." 

"  Is  not  to  be,"  not  "  is  not "  or  "  may  not  be."  This  means 
an  agreement  that  on  the  face  of  it  cannot  Ho  performed  within 
a  year.  An  agreement  capable  of  being  performed  within  a  year, 
and  not  showing  any  intention  to  put  off  the  performance  till 
after  a  year,  is  not  within  this  clause  (d),  Nor  is  an  agreement 
within  it  which  is  completely  performed  by  one  party  within  a 
year  («).  An  agreement  is  not  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
the  clause  by  being  made  determinable  on  a  contingency  that 
may  happen  within  a  year  (/). 


As  to  B.  17.  The  seventeenth  section  of  the  statute  (sixteenth  in  the  Revised 
Statutes,  but  it  will  probably  keep  its  accustomed  name)  (ff)  is 
extended  by  Lord  Tenterden's  Act,  9  Geo.  4,  c.  14,  s.  7,  and  as 
so  extended  includes  all  executory  sales  of  goods  of  the  value  of 
10/.  and  upwards,  whether  the  goods  be  in  existence  or  not 
at  the  time  of  the  contract.  Its  efifect  is  thoroughly  discussed 
and  explained  by  Lord  Blackburn  (on  the  Contract  of  Sale, 


(a)  Blackburn  on  the  Contract  of 
Sale,  9-21,  Benjamin  on  Sale, 
91.105  ;  Marakallv.Chren,  1 C.  P.  D. 
85.  And  Bee  1  Wms.  Saund.  396, 
Leake,  181 -5. 

(6)  Lee  v.  OoikeU,  1  Q.  B.  D.  700. 

(c)  Dart,  V.  &  P.  1, 198. 

(d)  Smith  V.  NeaU,  2  C.  B.  N.  S. 
67,  26  L.  J.  C.  P.  143, 


(e)  Cherry  v.  ffenUng,  i  Ex.  631, 
19  L.  J.  Ex.  68.  See  notes  to  Peter 
y.  Compton,  1  Sm.  L.  C.  885. 

(/)  Eley  V.  Potitive  JMurafkte  Co, 
1  Ex.  D.  20. 

(g)  The  difference  ariae«  £rom  the 
preamble  and  the  enacting  part  of 
s.  18  being  aeparatelj  numbered  am 
18  and  14  in  former  editionik 
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5-119)  and  in  Mr.  Benjamin's  later  work  (Book  1,  Part  2, 
73-226)  (a).  We  will  here  only  refer  very  briefly  to  the  question 
of  what  is  a  sufficient  memorandum  of  a  contract  within  the 
Statute.  Mr.  Benjamin  exhibits  (pp.  161,  167,  sqq.)  the  The  "note 
curious  difference  in  the  judicial  interpretation  of  the  "  agree-  ^^^°»» 
ment  '*  of  which  a  memorandum  or  note  is  required  by  s.  4,  and 
the  **  bargain "  of  which  a  note  or  memorandum  is  required  by 
8.  17.  The  "  agreement"  of  s.  4  includes  the  consideration  of 
the  contract^  so  that  a  writing  which  omits  to  mention  the  con- 
sideration does  not  satisfy  the  words  of  that  section :  but  the 
"bargain"  of  s.  17  does  not.  So  far  as  r^^rds  guaranties, 
howeyer,  this  construction  of  &  4  having  been  found  incon- 
Tenient  is  excluded  by  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act 
1856,  19  &  20  Yict.  c  97,  s.  3,  which  makes  it  no  longer  neces- 
sary that  the  consideration  for  a  ^*  special  promise  to  answer  for 
the  debt  default  or  miscarriage  of  another  person  "  should  appear 
in  writing  or  by  necessary  inference  from  a  written  document  (b). 
The  note  or  memorandum  under  the  4th  as  well  as  the  17th 
section  must  show,  what  is  the  contract  and  who  are  the  con- 
tracting parties  (c),  but  it  need  be  signed  only  by  the  party  to 
be  charged,  whether  under  the  4th  or  the  17th  section  :  it  is  no 
answer  to  an  action  on  a  contract  evidenced  by  the  defendant's 
signature  to  say  that  the  plaintiff  has  not  signed  and  therefore 
could  not  be  sued,  and  if  a  written  and  duly  signed  proposal  is 
accepted  by  word  of  mouth  the  contract  itself  is  completed  by 
such  acceptance  and  the  writing  is  a  sufficient  memorandum  of 
it  (d).  It  has  also  been  decided  that  an  acknowledgment  of  a 
signature  previously  made  by  way  of  proposal,  the  document 
having  been  altered  in  the  meantime  and  the  party  having 
assented  to  tbe  alterations,  is  equivalent  to  an  actual  signature 
of  the  document  as  finally  settled  and  as  the  record  of  the  con- 
cluded contract.  The  signature  contemplated  by  the  statute  is 
not  the  mere  act  of  writing,  but  the  writing  coupled  with  the 

[a)  For  ft  ihortflr   aooonnt   sae  by  name,  Sale  ▼.  Zambert^  18  Eq,  1, 

Smstli'k  M«ra  Law,  486--S00.  Potter  t.  Dvfidd,  ib,  4,  Cmmine  v. 

(6)  See  notes  to  Birhm.yT  ▼.  Bar*  Seoti,  20  Eq.  11,  Beer  v.  London  d: 

weU,  1  Sm.  L.   C.   810,    Warn  v.  ParU  Hotel  Co,  ib,  412,  Boeeiter  y. 

WairUere,  2  Sm.  L.  G.  241.  MUkr  (0.  A)  5  Ch.  D.  648,  CatUng 

(e)   WmUme  r.  Bymee,  1  Moo.  v.  King  (C.  A),  ib,  660. 
P.  G.  N.  a  164,  NewM  y.  Raidf/ord,  {d)  ShM.  v.  NeaU,  2  G.  B.  N.  S. 

L.  B.  8  G.  P.  52,  WUUame  y.  Jordan,  67,  26  L.  J.  G.  P.  148,  Reun  y. 

6  Gh.  D.   617{    and  M  to  suffi-  Pidbl^,  in  Ex.  Gh.  L.  R.  1  Ex.  842. 
ciency  of  description  otherwise  than 
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party's  assent  to  it  as  a  signature  to  the  contract :  and  the  effect 
of  the  parol  evidence  in  such  a  case  is  not  to  alter  an  agreement 
made  between  the  parties  hut  to  show  what  the  condition  of  the 
document  was  when  it  became  an  agreement  between  them  (a). 
Moreover  it  matters  not  for  what  purpose  the  signature  is  added, 
since  it  is  required  only  as  evidence,  not  as  belonging  to  the 
substance  of  the  contract.  It  is  enough  that  the  signature 
attests  the  document  as  that  which  contains  the  terms  of  the 
contract  (b).  Nor  need  the  particulars  required  to  make  a  com- 
plete memorandum  be  all  contained  in  one  document :  the  signed 
document  may  incorporate  others  by  reference,  but  the  reference 
must  appear  from  the  writing  itself  and  not  have  to  be  made  out 
by  oral  evidence  :  for  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  record  of  a 
contract  in  writing,  but  only  disjointed  parts  of  a  record  pieced 
out  with  unwritten  evidence  (c).  One  who  is  the  agent  of  one 
party  only  in  the  transaction  may  be  also  the  agent  of  the  other 
SembUf  party  for  the  purpose  of  signature  (d).  There  is  considerable 
^^^n*^  authority  (though  short  of  an  actual  decision)  for  holding  that 
Statute,  the  Statute  of  Frauds  does  not  apply  to  deeds.  Signature  is  un- 
necessary for  the  validity  of  a  deed  at  common  law,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  legislature  meant  to  require  signature  where  the 
higher  and  more  formal  solemnity  of  sealing  (as  it  is  in  a  legal 
point  of  view) 'is  already  present  (e).  But  as  in  practice  deeds 
are  always  signed  as  well  as  sealed,  and  distinctive  seals  are 
hardly  ever  used  except  by  corporations,  the  absence  of  a  signature 
would  nowadays  add  considerably  to  the  difficulty  of  supporting 
a  deed  impeached  on  any  other  ground 

Bills  of  The  law  as  to  the  sale  and  disposition  of  personal  chattels  is 

Sale  Acta.  ^^^^^  ^  addition  to  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  by  the  Bills  of 

Sale  Acts,  1854  and  1866,  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  36,  29  &  30  Vict 

c.  96,  and  though  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  on  that  subject, 

(a)  Stewart  v.  Sddowa,  L.  B.  9      is  Pdrce  v.  Corf,  L.  B.  9Q.  B.  210. 
O.  P.  811.  Op.  Leather  Cloth  Co.  Y. 


(6)  Jonee   v.    Victoria    Craving  L.  B.  10  Q.  B.  140. 

Dodt  Co,  2  Q.  B.  D.  814,  828.    It  (d)  As  to  this.  Murphy  v.  Boeee, 

may  be  doubted  whether  this  view  L.  R  10  Ex.  126. 

of    the   statute  does  not  tend  to  (e)  Cherry  v.  ffeming,  4  Ex.  681, 

thrust  contracts  upon  parties   by  19L.  J.£x.681.  Blackitone(2.806, 

surprise  and  contrary  to  their  real  and  see  note  in  Stephen's  Conun.,  1. 

intention.  510,  6th  ed.)  assumed  signatuze  to 

(c)  The  last  case  on  this  subject  be  neoessary. 
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references  to  some  of  the  late  decisions  may  perhaps  be  found 
osefuL 

As  to  the  validity  of  a  series  of  renewed  bills  of  sale,  of  which 
only  the  last  is  registered  :  Burr  v.  Smale,  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  64,  Ramaden 
▼.  Luptcn  (Ex.  Ch.)  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  17.  Cp.  however  Hx  parte  Cohen^  7 
Ch.  20,  Ex  parU  SUvens,  20  Ex.  786,  ExpaaU  Furher,  6  Ch.  D.  181. 

As  to  the  description  of  residence  and  occupation  required  by  s.  1, 
Brodrick  v.  ScdU,  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  98,  Jonas  v.  Harris,  L.  R  7  Q.  B. 
157,  Grant  v.  Shaw,  ib.  700,  Larchin  v.  N.  W,  Deposit  Bank,  L.  R.  8. 
Ex.  80,  10  Ex.  64,  in  Ex.  Cai.,  Murray  v.  Mackenzie,  L.  R  10  C.  P. 
625,  Smith  v.  Cheese,  1  C.  P.  D.  60. 

What  is  a  defeasance  or  condition  within  s.  2  :  Ex  parte  Collins, 
10  Ch.  367. 

As  to  equitable  assurances  being  within  the  Act,  so  that  an  agreement 
to  execute  a  bill  of  sale  cannot  be  relied  on  as  an  equitable  assurance 
unless  r^;istered,  Ex  parte  Matka/y,  8  Ch.  643,  Ex  parte  Conning,  16 
Eq.  414. 

As  to  the  interpretation  clause,  s.  7  :  ^'  Fixtures:  '*  Hawtry  v.  Butlin, 
L.  R  8  Q.  R  2d0,  Ex  parte  Daglish,  8  Ch.  1072,  Ex  parte  Barclay,  9 
Ch.  566,  Meujp  v.  Jacobs,  L.  R  7  H.  L.  481. 

What  acts  sufficient  to  take  goods  out  of  the  possession  or  "  appa- 
rent possession "  of  the  grantor  :  Emanuel  v.  Bridget,  L.  R  9  Q.  B. 
286,  Piekard  v.  Marriage,  1  Ex.  D.  364. 

"  Formal  possession: "  Ex  parte  Jay,  9  Ch.  697  (a). 

Assignee  of  interest  under  bill  of  sale  takes  subject  to  his  assignor's 
dnty  as  to  registration,  and  re-registration  under  the  Act  of  1866  : 
Karet  v.  Kosher  Meat  Supply  Association,  2  Q.  R  D.  361. 

Transfers  of  British  ships  are  required  by  the  Merchant  Ship-  Transfers 
ping  Act  1854  (a  55  sqq.)  to  be  in  the  form  thereby  prescribed,  ^^j  J^y^ 
Assignments  of  copyright  are  directly  or  indirectly  required  by  right 
the  Tarious  statutes  on  that  subject  to  be  in  writing  (5),  and  in 
the  case  of  sculpture  by  deed  attested  by  two  witnesses  (54  Greo. 
3,  c.  56,  8.  4).     But  we  are  not  aware  of  anything  that  makes  it 
neoessary  for  an  executory  agreement  for  an  assignment  of  copy- 
riglit  to  be  in  writing.     And  informal  executory  agreements  for 
the    sale    or    mortgage  of    ships  seem    now  to  be  valid  as 

(a)  'HdMauetJidAneonay.Bogers,  is  with    the  consent  of  the  tnxe 

1  Sz.  D.  285,  show  that  for  the  owner  or  not. 

porpoaes  of   the   Act  it  does  not  (6)  Leyland  v.  SUwart,  4  Ch.  D. 

matter  whether  the  poMession  or  419. 
^parent  powesrion  of  the  grantor 

L  2 
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between  the  parties,  though  under  earlier  Acts  it  was  other- 
wise (a). 

Sale  of  There  is  "  An  Act  to  avoid  Horse-stealing"  of  31  Eliz.  c.  13, 

™J^^"*  which  prescribes  sundry  forms  and  conditions  to  be  observed  on 
overt.  sales  of  horses  at  fairs  and  markets  :  and  "  every  sale  gift  ex- 
change or  other  putting  away  of  any  horse  mare  gelding  colt  or 
filly,  in  fair  or  market  not  used  in  all  points  according  to  the 
true  meaning  aforesaid  shall  be  void."  The  earlier  Act  on  the 
same  subject,  2  &  3  PhiL  &  Mary,  c.  7,  only  deprives  the  buyer 
of  the  benefit  of  the  peculiar  rule  of  the  common  law  touching 
sales  in  market  overt  These  statutes  are  believed  to  be  in 
practice  inoperative. 

Marine  B.  Marine  Insurances. 

Insaranoe.  gy  3Q  yj^,^  ^  23,  s.  7,  marine  insurances  must  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  insurances  against  owner's  liability  for  certain  accidents) 
be  expressed  in  a  policy. 

But  the  words  are  not  so  strict  as  those  of  the  repealed  statutes 
on  the  same  subject,  and  the  preliminary  "slip,'*  which  in 
practice  though  not  in  law  is  treated  as  the  real  contract,  has  for 
many  purposes  been  recognized  by  recent  decisions.  These  wiU 
be  spoken  of  in  another  place  under  the  head  of  Agreements  of 
Imperfect  Obligation  (chap.  XII). 

Transfer  of      C.  Transfer  of  Shares. 

Shares.  There  is  no  general  principle  or  provision  applicable  to  the 

transfer  of  shares  in  all  companioa  But  the  general  or  special 
Acts  of  Parliament  governing  classes  of  companies  or  particular 
companies  always  or  almost  always  prescribe  forms  of  transfer. 
In  cost-book  mining  companies  it  seems  that  no  particular 
form  is  needed,  and  an  executory  contract  for  the  sale  of  shares 
need  not  as  a  rule  be  in  writing.  It  would  be  useless  to  enter 
here  into  details  :  the  reader  will  find  full  information  in  Mr. 
Justice  Lindley's  treatise,  1.  723  sqq. 

Assuming  joint  stock  partnerships  with  transferable  shares  to 
be  lawful  at  common  law  (which  is  the  better  opinion)  their 

(a)  Maude  and  Pollock  on  Mer-      Act  of  1862,  25  and  26  Vict,  c.  63, 
chant  Shipping,  8rd  ed. ,  pp.  23,  note,      s.  8. 
33-85.     And  see  the  AJnendment 
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shares  should  be  transferable  without  writing  in  the  absence  of 
agreement  to  the  contrary.  But  for  reasons  elsewhere  given  this 
is  no^vr  of  no  practical  importance. 

D.  Acknowledgment  of  barred  debts.  PromiM  to 

The  operation  of  the  Statute  of  Limitation,  21  Jac  1,  c.  16  in  gj^^ 
taking  away  the  remedy  for  a  debt  may  be  excluded    by    a  Stat,  of  W- 
snbsequent  promise  to  pay  it^  or  an  acknowledgment  from  which  ""^^o**- 
such  promise  can  be  implied.     The  promise  or  acknowledgment 
if  express  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  debtor  (9  Geo. 
4.  c  14,  8.  1)  or  his  agent  duly  authorized  (19  &  20  Vict.  c. 
97,  8.  13).     The  subject  caUs  for  mention  here,  especially  as  the 
promise  or  acknowledgment  is  for  some  purposes  a  new  contract. 
But  we  say  more  of  it  under  the  head  of  Agreements  of  Imper- 
fect Obligation,  Ch.  XIL  below. 

A  short  account  of  some  of  the  foreign  laws  which  correspond  Foreign 

more  or  less  closely  to  our  Statute  of  Frauds  may  perhaps  be  not  }*^"^  "^ 

without  interest.  S^.  of 

Frauds. 

The  projected  Civil  Code  of  New  York  adopts  the  chief  provisions 
of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  in  terms  which  to  some  extent  embody  the 
results  of  leading  English  decisions  (ss.  794,  865 ,  1637).  It  has  been 
very  justly  observed  that  in  England  the  statute  ought  to  have  been 
repealed  and  re-enacted  half  a  dozen  times  to  represent  the  real  state 
of  the  law. 

The  Civil  Code  of  Lower  Canada,  s.  1235,  adopts  in  substance  the 
17lh  section  as  extended  by  Lord  Tenterden's  Act.  The  foundation 
of  Lower  Canadian  law  is  French,  and  the  code  is  in  a  general  way 
modelled  on  the  Code  Napoleon :  but  this  is  not  the  only  place  in 
which  EngUsh  law  had  a  marked  influence  on  it. 

The  French  Code  (Art  1341-8)  requires  an  instrument  in  writing 
when  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract  exceeds  the  sum  or  value  of 
150fr.  This  is  understood  (like  the  17th  section  of  our  statute  as 
distinguished  from  the  4th)  to  be  a  rule  of  the  hx  contractus,  not  of 
the  lex  fori  :  see  the  note  in  Sirey  &  QUbert's  Codes  Annot^s.  Also 
compromises  must  be  in  writing  (Art.  2044). 

The  Italian  Code  adds  to  and  modifies  this.  The  general  limit  of 
value  is  fixed  at  500  instead  of  150  lire  (Art.  1341).  Moreover 
several  particular  kinds  of  contracts  have  to  be  in  writing,  of  which 
the  chief  are  sales  of  immoveable  property,  certain  contracts  as  to 
servitudes  and  other  real  rights,  leases  for  more  than  nine  years,  grants 
of  annuities,  and  compromises  (Art.  1314).    Both  in  French  and  in 
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Italian  law  the  instTument  in  writing  (acU  touming  prvoiy  icrMura 
privaJta)  is  of  no  avail  unless  signed,  and  that,  it  seems,  by  all  parties  : 
moreover  there  must  be  actual  written  signature,  not  a  nuirk.  (Codes 
Annot^,  on  Art  1322  sqq.  ;  Mazzoni,  Diritto  Civ.  Ital.  Bk.  3,  Pt  2. 
§  171).  The  only  resource  of  illiterate  persons  is  apparently  to  call 
in  a  notary  so  as  to  give  the  instrument  a  yet  higher  d^ree  of 
solemnity  as  an  '*  authentic  act.*'  And  unilateral  contracts  are  subject 
to  certain  additional  forms. 

The  Prussian  Landrecht  (Part  1.  Tit  5.  §  131)  requires  a  writing 
where  the  value  of  the  subject  matter  exceeds  fifty  thalers. 

From  the  operation  of  all  these  laws,  however,  commercial  contracts 
are  excepted  :  in  France  (and  consequently  in  Italy)  by  the  con- 
struction put  in  practice  upon  general  words  saving  the  commercial 
law  (a),  which  are  held  without  more  to  show  that  the  substantive 
part  of  the  enactment  does  not  apply  to  anything  governed  by  the 
Commercial  Cobles  (Codes  Annot^  §  3  of  note,  and  Cattaneo  &  Borda, 
on  Art.  1341  of  Fr.  &  Ital.  Codes  respectively) :  and  in  Priissia,  by 
the  express  terms  of  the  German  Commercial  Code,  which  it  is  pre- 
sumed override  the  laws  of  all  particular  German  states  (6).  The 
last-named  Code  requires  a  solemn  instrument  for  the  formation  of 
companies  (174,  208),  and  a  contract  in  writing  to  enable  a  pledgee 
to  exercise  a  summary  power  of  sale  (310, 311)  (c). 

More  strict  is  the  Spanish  C<5digo  de  Comercio  (Art  237^  which 
fixes  the  value  of  1000  reals  (=£10  Ss.  4d.)  as  that  above  which 
commercial  contracts  must  be  in  writing :  but  for  the  sales  in  market 
overt  (/eruu  y  mercados)  the  limit  is  increased  to  3000  reals. 

The  Austrian  Civil  Code  is  said  to  contain  no  general  provision  of 
this  kindy  but  to  require  forms  in  several  particular  cases  (Savigny, 
ObL  2.  248). 

(a)  Le  tout  sans  pr^jadioe  de  ce  Vertrage  durch  schriftlicfae  Abfas- 

qni  est  preecrit  dans  les  lois  relatives  sung   mler  andere   Formlichkeiten 

aa  commerce,  Code  Civ.  1841 ;  the  nicht  bedingt 

words  of  the  Italian  Code  are  affir-  (c)  With  leave  of  the  Court  ob- 

mative,  but  to  the  same  effect  tauied  ex  parte,  or  without  it,  if  there 

(6)  Art.  817.  Bei  Handels-  Is  an  express  contract  to  that  effect 
geschaften  iat  die  GtUtigkeit  der 
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CONSroEEATION. 

As  regards  many  if  not  most  of  its  principles  the  English  law  of  Distinc- 
Contract  is  founded  on  or  identical  with  the  Eoman.     But  the  twetnEnff. 
.  doctrine  of  Consideration,  at  least  in  the  generality  of  form  and  Considera- 
application  in  which  we  now  have  it,  is  helieved  to  be  peculiar  j^'^^ 
to  England.     A  good  description  of  the  technical  meaning  of  Cauta, 
Consideration  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  W.  D.  Evans'  appendix 
to  Pothier  on  Obligations  (No.  2) :  "  Any  act  by  which  the 
person  making  the  promise  has  benefit,  or  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  made  has  any  labour  or  detriment "  (a)  ;  and  a  fuller  one 
has  lately  been  given  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  :  "  A  valuable 
consideration,  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  may  consist  either  in  some 
right,  interest,  profit,  or  benefit  accruing  to  the  one  party,  or 
some  forbearance,  detriment,  loss,  or  responsibility,  given,  suf- 
fered, or  undertaken  by  the  other  "  (6). 

In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  that  the  causa  which  gave  validity 
to  such  informal  contracts  as  in  Roman  law  were  allowed  to  be 
valid  might  perhaps  in  practice  cover  approximately  the  same 
ground  as  our  cormdercUion — that  is  after  the  enforceable  classes 
of  contracts  had  been  largely  extended  by  the  Praetor's  Edict  and 
otherwise — ^but  was  not  the  same  thing.  We  also  mentioned 
that  this  causa  has  persisted  in  modem  French  jurisprudence. 
Here  it  is  greatly  extended  in  its  meaning,  but  yet  so  as  never 
to  coincide  with  the  English  term. 

(a)  Cp.  the  remarks  of  the  Court  in  ch.  ] . 

in  Edffware  Highwiy  Bd.  v.  Harrow  (6)  Cwrric  v.  Misa,  L.  R 10  Ex.  at 

OoB  Co,  L.  B.  10  Q.  R  92,  96.    And  p.  162,  per  Cur.  referring  to  Com. 

eee    the  fuller    definition    in    the  Big.  Action  on  the  Case,  Assumpsit 

Indian  Contnkct  Act,  akeady  given  B.  1-15. 
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Cauae  in 
modem 
French 
law. 


The  difference  is  instructive  enough  to  be  worth  dwelling  upon 
a  little.     We  read  in  the  French  Code  Civil,  following  Pothier : 
'^  L'obligation  sans  cause,  ou  sur  une  fausse  cause,  ou  sur  une 
cause  illicite,  ne  pent  avoir  aucun  effet "  (a).     Looking  at  this 
text  alone^  nothing  would  at  first  sight  seem  more  natural  to  an 
English  lawyer  than  simply  to  translate  ca7ise  by  consideration. 
But  let  him  turn  to  a  French  commentary  on  the  Code,  and  he 
finds  no  distinct  and  comprehensive  definition  of  cause  as  a  legal 
term  of  art,  but  a  scholastic  discussion  of  efficient,  final,  and 
impulsive  causes  (h).     Going  on  to  see  what  is  in  fact  included 
in  the  cause  of  the  French  law,  we  find  it  wider  tlian  our  Con- 
sideration in  one  way  and  narrower  in  another.     On  the  one 
hand  the  existence  of  a  natural  \i,e.  moral]  obligation,  or  even 
of  a  real  or  supposed  duty  in  point  of  honour  only  (c),  may  be 
quite  enough.     Nay,  the  deliberate  intention  of  conferring  a 
gratuitous  benefit,  where  such  intention  exists,  is  a  sufficient 
foundation  for  a  binding  unilateral  promise  :  ''Dans  les  contrats 
de  hienfaisance,  la  liberalite  que  Tune  das  parties  veut  exercer 
en  vers  Tautre  est  une  cause  suffisante  de  Tengagement  qu'elle 
contracte  envers  elle.''     (Pothier,  /.c.)  (d).     The  meaning  of  sans 
cause  seems  accordingly  to  be  confined  to  cases  of  what  we 
should  call  total  failure  (as  distinguished  from  mere  absence)  of 
consideration  {e).     On  the  other  hand  there  is  this  limitation, 
that  the  promisee  must  have  an  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of 
the  promise  which  is  apparent  and  capable  of  estimation  (Pothier 
§§  54,  55,  60).     This  doctrine  seems  to  have  arisen   from  a 
doubtful  extension,  if  not  a  misuuderstanding,  of  the  technical 
rules  which  governed  the  Roman  Stipulation.     Of  course  a  con- 
tract between  A.  and  B.  cannot  as  a  rule  give  a  right  of  action 
to  C,  but  the  maxim  Alteri  etipidari  netno  potest  (/)  is  relied  on 
by  French  jurisprudence  as  equivalent  to  the  wider  general  pro- 
position that  a  promise  by  A.  to  B.  to  do  something  for  C's 


(a)  Code  av.  USl.PoUiier  ObL 
§42. 

(6)  Demolombe,  Coun  du  Code 
Nap.  24.  829. 

(c)  "D^sir  de  satisfaire  aux  lois 
de  rhonneur  et  de  la  d^catease." 
Sirey  and  Gilbert,  Codes  Annot^s, 
ad  loc. ;  Demolombe,  op.  cit  p.  335. 

(d)  The  same  in  the  modem  law, 
aee  extract  from  Rogron  in  Lang- 
delVs  SeL  Ca.  on  Conu  169. 


(e)  Demolombe,  op.  dt.  p.  342. 

(/)  D.  45.  1.  de  V.  o.  38,  §  17. 
The  rule  could  always  be  escaped 
by  inserting  a  liquidated  penal  stun 
payable  to  the  stipulator :  a  Stipnla- 
tion  thus  framed.  Will  you  pay  so 
much  to  J.  S.  on  such  a  day !  would 
be  naughty  but  if  it  ran,  Will  yon 
pay  so  much  to  me  if  you  do  not 
pay  J.  S.  ?  it  was  good  enough. 
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benefit  giTes  no  right  of  action  to  any  one.  Pothier  puts  this 
case  :  The  owner  of  a  wall  opposite  my  friend's  window  promises 
at  my  leqnest  to  whitewash  it  so  as  to  give  my  friend  more  light : 
I  cannot  sue  him  for  not  doing  it,  though  I  had  promised  to  pay 
him  for  it  and  should  have  been  liable  to  pay  for  the  work  if 
dona  In  English  phrase  the  rule  would  seem  to  come  to 
this  : — ^there  can  be  no  contract  where  the  nature  of  the  agree- 
ment is  such  that  the  promisee  could  recover  only  nominal 
dams^es  for  a  breach  of  it.  But  it  seems  the  doctrine  is  not 
much  favoured,  and  slight  circumstances  are  laid  hold  of  to 
exclude  its  application,  e.g.  a  contingent  legal  liability  of  the 
promisee  in  respect  of  the  subject-matter.  The  Code  (Art. 
1119)  expresses  no  more  in  terms  than  the  Latin  maxim,  but  is 
of  coarse  construed  in  the  same  way  (a).  In  the  Civil  Code  of 
Lower  Canada,  however,  we  find  the  English  consideration  intro- 
duced, professedly  as  a  synonym  of  cause  (ss.  984,  989) :  it 
would  seem  therefore  that  the  English  jurisprudence  on  this 
point  has  been  there  introduced  by  English  lawyers,  and  has  in 
effect  supplanted  the  French  by  its  greater  convenience  and 
simplicity. 

Notwithstanding  these  differences  it  seems  very  possible  that  Hiatory 
the  English  Consideration  may  be  directly  descended  from  the  Enelirfi 
Roman  Causa.     The  Eoman  theory  whether  in  its  classical  or  in  ooncep- 
its  modem  shape  falls  short  of  the  completeness  and  common  n^y  \,^ 
sense  of  our  own ;  but  only  one  step  seems  wanting  (6).     If  the  derived 
Koman  lawyers  or  the  civilians  in  modem  times  had  ever  fairly  ji^man  ^ 
asked  themselves  what  were  the  common  elements  in  the  various  notwith- 
sets  of  facts  which  under  the  name  of  causa  made  various  kinds  differ^ 
of  contracts  actionable,  they  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  extract  enoee. 
something  equivalent  to  our  Consideration. 

The  fact  that  they  did  not  take  that  step  is  much  more  difiicult 
to  account  for  than  the  fact,  if  a  fact  it  be,  that  we  did.  But 
the  history  of  the  English  doctrine  is  obscure,  at  least  the  pre- 
sent writer  has  found  it  so.  The  most  we  can  affirm  is  that  the 
general  idea  was  formed  somewhere  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

(a)  Codes  Aimot^  ad  loa  ;  De-  taking  it :  D.  19.  &  de  praeacr. 
molombe,  op.  at.  pu  198.  verbifl,  15  ;  Hunter's  Boman  Law, 

(6)  Ulpian  onoe  comes  near  to      ft7S» 
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fifteenth  century ;  that  at  the  same  time  or  a  little  later  nudum 
IHjLctum  lost  its  ancient  meaning,  {viz,  an  agreement  not  made  by 
specialty  so  as  to  support  an  action  of  covenant,  or  falling  within 
one  of  certain  classes  so  as  to  support  an  action  of  debt)  and 
came  to  mean  what  it  does  now ;  and  that  the  word  Consideration 
in  the  sense  now  before  us  came  into  use,  at  least  as  a  settled 
term  of  art,  still  later.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  mention  that  in 
the  early  writers  Considerare^  Oonaideraiio  always  mean  the 
judgment  of  a  court :  this  iisage  has  been  preserved  down  to  our 
own  time  in  the  judgments  of  the  common  law  courts  in  the 
form  ^^  It  is  considered." 

Case  in  87  The  early  cases  of  actions  of  assumpsit,  of  which  we  gave  a 
^  •  specimen  in  the  last  chapter,  show  by  negative  evidence  which 
is  almost  conclusive  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century 
the  doctrine  of  Consideration  was  quite  unformed.  But  in  1459 
we  find  a  great  advance  in  a  case  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  as  showing  that  an  action  of  debt  would  then  lie  on 
any  consideration  executed.  The  case  was  this :  Debt  in  the 
Common  Pleas  on  an  agreement  between  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  that  plaintiff  should  marry  one  Alice,  the  defendant's 
daughter,  on  which  marriage  defendant  would  give  plaintiff  100 
marks.  Averment  that  the  marriage  had  taken  place  and  the 
defendant  refused  to  pay.  Danvers,  J.  said :  "  The  defendant  has 
Quid  pro  quo :  for  he  was  charged  with  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  and  by  the  espousals  he  is  dischai*ged,  so  the  plaintiff 
has  done  what  was  to  be  paid  for.  So  if  I  tell  a  man,  if  he  will 
carry  twenty  quarters  of  wheat  of  my  master  Prisot's  to  G.,  he 
shall  have  40s.,  and  thereupon  he  carry  them,  he  shall  have 
his  action  of  debt  against  me  for  the  40s. ;  and  yet  the  thing  is 
not  done  for  me,  but  only  by  my  command :  so  here  he  shows 
that  he  has  performed  the  espousals,  and  so  a  good  cause  of 
action  has  accrued  to  him :  otherwise  if  he  had  not  performed 
them "  (a).  Moile,  J.  agreed  :  Prisot,  C.  J.  and  Danby,  J. 
thought  such  an  action  not  maintainable  except  on  a  specialty, 
and  an  objection  was  also  taken  to  the  jurisdiction  on  the  ground 
of  marriage  being  a  spiritual  matter  (cp.  p.  143  supra)  :  the  case 
was  adjourned  and  the  result  is  not  stated.  It  is  pretty  clear 
however  that  Danvers  at  any  rate  had  grasped  the  leading  and 

(a)  M.  87  H.  6.  8,  pL  16. 
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chaiacteristic  point  of  the  modem  leaming  of  Consideiation — 
namely  that  when  a  thing  is  done  at  a  man's  request  the  law 
does  not  ask  whether  it  is  for  his  apparent  henefit,  hut  takes  it 
as  against  him  to  he  of  the  value  he  has  himself  chosen  to  put 
upon  it.  The  word  is  not  here  used,  hut  the  thing  is  expressed 
hy  Quid  pro  quo :  so  it  is  in  another  curious  case  of  the  same 
year,  where  a  hond  given  for  an  assignment  of  dehts  was  decreed 
in  Chancery  to  he  cancelled,  for  the  reason  that  no  duty  (a)  was 
vested  in  the  assignee  hy  the  assignment,  so  that  he  had  not 
Quid  pro  quo  for  his  hond.  Whence  it  seems  that  an  assign- 
ment of  dehts  was  not  then  recognized  as  creating  any  right 
which  could  be  enforced  in  equity  (b).  Some  time  later  we  find 
the  principle  expressed  thus :  K  I  promise  J.  S.  a  certain  sum 
for  the  commons  [board]  of  J.  D.  an  action  of  deht  lies  for  this, 
**  car  la  ley  intend  que  J.  S.  est  uu  tiel  per  que  service  jeo  aie 
advantage"  (c).  In  the  Doctor  and  Student  (A.D.  1530)  we 
iind  substantially  the  modem  doctrine,  though  this  last  point  is 
not  particularly  mentioned.  The  following  passage  shows  that 
the  notion  of  nudum  pactum  was  then  completely  transformed : — 

And  a  nude  or  naked  promise  is  where  a  man  promiseth  another  Doctorand 
to  give  him  certain  money  such  a  day,  or  to  build  an  house,  or  to  do  Stadent. 
him  Bach  certain  service,  and  nothing  is  assigned  for  the  money,  for 
the  building,  nor  for  the  service  ;  these  be  called  naked  promises 
because  there  is  nothing  assigned  why  they  should  be  made  ;  and  I 
think  no  action  lieth  in  those  cases,  though  they  be  not  performed. 
(DiaL  2,  a  24). 

Not  many  lines  helow  this  passage  the  word  Consideration  is 
used,  hut  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  writer 
did  not  regard  it  as  a  technical  term.     But  so  far  as  we  know  Argn- 
the  first  full  discussion   of  Consideration  by  that  name  is  in  S^^^ 
Howden's    report    of   Sharington   v.  Strotton  (Mich.    7  A  8  ton  v. 
Eliz.)  {d).     The  question  in  the  case  was  whether  natural  love  jj^^^^ 
and  affection  was  a  good  consideration  to  support  a  covenant  to  8  Eliz. 
stand  seised  to  uses.     The  action  was  trespass,  and  the  def  en  - 
dants  justified  as  servants  of  parties  entitled  under  the  covenant. 

(a)  5ie  in  the  book :  the  word  is  (c)  1  BoL  Ab.  698,  pL  7,  dtinff 

here  and  elsewhere    used  with  a  17  £.  4.  5  ;  and  see  other  cases  and 

double  aspect,  like  obUgtUio,  as  debt  dicta  there  collected, 
•till  ifl.  (d)  Plowd.  298,  802. 

(h)  HSL87H.6,18,pL8. 
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The  argmnent  for  the  pUimtifb  insists  on  **  value  or  lecompenoe  " 
as  the  essence  of  Consideration,  and  shows  a  fall  understanding 
of  the  law  in  its  modem  sense.  Among  other  cases  mairying 
the  promisor^s  daughter  at  his  request  is  put  as  a  good  conside- 
ration. The  argument  for  the  defendants  is  long  and  desultory 
and  goes  into  much  irrelevant  matter  ahout  Aristotle,  the  utility 
of  marriage,  and  the  Law  of  Nature :  and  the  notion  is  brought 
in  that  the  consideration  for  a  promise  must  show  some  apparent 
benefit  to  the  promisor  :  it  is  said  that  a  promise  to  pay  money 
in  consideration  of  marriage,  such  as  above  mentioned,  would  be 
mulum  pcuUum  but  for  regard  to  Nature  (a).  It  is  also  said  that 
every  deed  imports  a  consideration,  viz.  the  will  of  him  that 
made  it  But  this  seems  a  desperate  argument.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  common  law  rule  of  a  deed  wanting  no 
consideration  at  all  was  inapplicable  (5).  Before  the  Statute  of 
Uses  a  merely  gratuitous  agreement  or  declaration  of  usee  with* 
out  any  transfer  of  legal  possession  was  ineffectual  to  create  a 
use  even  if  made  by  deed :  and  the  Statute  executes  a  legal 
estate  only  where  before  the  Statute  there  would  have  been  a 
use  enforceable  in  equity.  In  the  result  the  Court  held  that  the 
covenant  was  effectual  to  transfer  the  use,  natural  love  and 
affection  being  a  sufficient  consideration  to  support  it.  It  does 
not  appear  whether  they  were  prepared  to  go  the  whole  length 
of  the  argument  for  the  defendants  and  hold  natural  love  and 
affection  a  good  consideration  for  contracts  of  all  sorts. 

Asis  well  shown  by  this  case,  the  question  of  Consideration 

was  of  iniportAnce  in  the  learning  of  Uses  before  the  statute,  (and 

there  is  nothing  but  the  precautions  embodied  in  the  settled 

practice  of  conveyancers  to  prevent  it  from  being  so  now,  as 

indeed  it  might  still  be,  in  spite  of  those  precautions,  in  ex- 

Trueorigin  ceptional  cases).     And  the  reflection  is  obvious  that  both   the 

dfthe  doo-  general  conception  and  the  name  of  Consideration  may  well  have 

hap6  m       had  their  origin  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  law  of  Uses, 

eiiuity.       hjjjI  j^^y^  heen  thence  imported  into  the  law  of  contracts  rather 

than  developed  by  the  common  law  courts.     On  this  hypothesis 

the  connexion  with   the  Roman  caiisa  would  if  anything  he     , 

(o)  It  is  curious  that  the  CMewaa  (6)  The  passage  is  dted  in  some     ' 

argued  on  principle  without  any  re-  modem  books  as  an  illustration  of 

fei«nc«  to  precedents  in  the  Court  or  authority  for  that  rule,  but  mani* 

of  Chancery.      It  can  scarcely  have  festly  /xr  inevriawi. 
been  of  first  impression. 
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more  likely  than  ob  the  other.  A  more  complete  search  than 
we  have  been  able  to  make  might  perhaps  be  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  positive  evidence  on  this  point. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  very  long  time  to  settle  the  doctrine  in  Fluctua- 
all   points  as  we  now  have  it.     A  curious  illustration  of  the  ^°J^ 
extent  to  which  it  was  left  open  even  in  the  last  century  is  trine  in 
furnished  by  PiUans  v.  Van  Mierop  (a).     The  actual  decision  ^^ 
was  on  the  very  sound  principle  (characteristic,  as  we  have  seen,  PillanB  v. 
of  our  law)  that  "  any  damage  to  another  or  suspension  or  for-  ^^      ®" 
bearancc  of  his  right  is  a  foundation  for  his  undertaking  and 
will  make  it  binding,  though  no  actual  benefit  accrues  to  the 
party  undertaking"  (b).     But  Lord  Mansfield  threw  out  the 
suggestion    (which    Wilmot,   J.    showed   himself   inclined  to 
follow,  though  not  wholly  committing  himself  to  it)  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  agreements  in  writing^  at  all  events  in  com- 
mercial affairs,  should  not  be  good  without  any  consideration. 
*'  A    nudum  pactum  does  not  exist  in  the  usage  and  law  of 
merchants.     I  take  it  that  the  ancient  notion  about  the  want  of 
consideration  was  for  the  sake  of  evidence  only    ...     in 
conunercial  eases  amongst  merchants  the  want  of  consideration 
is  not  an  objection  "  (c).    It  is  true  that  this  was  and  has  remained 
a  solitary  dictum  barren  of  results ;  its  anomalous  character  was 
rightly  seen  at  the  time  and  it  has  never  been  followed ;  but 
the  fact  that  such  an.opinion  could  be  expressed  at  all  from  the 
bench  is  sufficiently  striking.     This  suggestion  of  setting  up  a 
new  class  of  Formal  Contracts  (for  such  would  have  been  the 
effect)  came,  as  it  was,  too  late  to  have  any  practical  influence. 
But  if  it  had  occurred  a  century  or  at  any  rate  two  centuries 
earlier  to  a  judge  of  anything  like  Lord  Mansfield's  authority, 
the  whole  modem  development  of  the  Engh'sh  law  of  contract 
might  have  been  changed,  and  its  principles  might  have  been 
(with  only  minute  theoretical  differences)  assimilated  to  those 
of  the  law  of  Scotland. 

At  least  one  other  point  of  great  importance  remained  open  PromiBos 

even  in  practice  down  to  a  much  later  time.     The  anomalous  OTTnwttill 

doctrine  that  the  existence  of  a  previous  moral  obligation  is  dnty : 

enough   to  support  an  express  promise  was   held  by  eminent  JJJ^Jf^ 

tiU 
(a)  3  Burr.  1664.  (c)  S  Burr.  1669-70. 

(6)  Per  YateR,  J.  at  p.  1674. 
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Eftstwood  judges  a  few  generations  back,  and  was  overruled  only  in  1840 
V,    enyon.  ^^^  ^j^^  decision  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  that  "  a  mere  moral 
obligation  arising  from  a  past  benefit  not  conferred  at  the  request 
of  the  defendant "  is  not  a  good  consideration  (a). 


Adequacy  It  is  a  corollary  from  the  rule  above  shown  to  be  a  dis- 
Bidention  tinguishing  mark  of  English  jurisprudence  that  the  amount  of 
not  in- 


quired 
inta 


tlie  consideration  is  not  material  ''The  value  of  all  things 
contracted  for  is  measured  by  the  appetite  of  the  contractorsy 
and  therefore  the  just  value  is  that  which  they  be  contented  to 
give'»(6). 

It  is  accordingly  treated  as  an  ''  elementary  principle  that  the 
law  will  not  enter  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
consideration  "  (c).  This  is  of  long  standing,  and  illustrated  by 
many  cases.  "  When  a  thing  is  to  be  done  by  the  plaintiff,  be 
it  never  so  small,  this  is  a  sufficient  consideration  to  ground  an 
action"  (d).  The  following  are  modem  examples.  If  a  man  who 
owns  two  boilers  allows  another  to  weigh  them,  this  is  a  good 
consideration  for  that  other's  promise  to  give  them  up  after  such 
weighing  in  as  good  condition  as  before.  ''The  defendant" 
said  Lord  Denman  "  had  some  reason  for  wishing  to  weigh  the 
boilers,  and  he  could  do  so  only  by  obtaining  permission  from  the 
plaintiff,  which  he  did  obtain  by  promising  to  return  them  in 
good  condition.  We  need  not  inquire  what  benefit  he  expected 
to  derive  "  (e).  So  parting  with  the  possession  of  a  document, 
though  it  had  not  the  value  the  parties  supposed  it  to  have  {/), 
and  the  execution  of  a  deed  (g),  though  invalid  for  want  of 
statutory  requisites  (c),  have  been  held  good  considerations.  In 
the  last  mentioned  case  the  justice  of  the  decision  was  very 
plain  :  the  deed  was  an  apprenticeship  indenture  which  omitted 
to  set  forth  particulars  required  by  the  statute  of  Anne  then  in 
force  (h) :  the  apprentice  had  in  fact  served  his  time,  so  that 


(a)  Eastwood  v.  Kenyon,  11  A  ft 
£.  438,  446. 

(6)    Hobbee,   Leviathan,    pt    1. 

Cl6. 

(c)  Wtttlake  v.  Adamt,  6  C.  B. 
N.  S.  248,  266,  24  L.  J.  C.  P.  271, 
per  Byles,  J. 

{d)  Sturlyn  v.  Ablany,  Cro.  EUz. 
67,  uid  see  Cro.  Gar.  70,  and  mar- 
ginal references  there. 

(e)    BaivJbridgt    v.   UnMUme^    8 


A.  ft  E.  748. 

(/)  Haigh  V.  Brooki  (Q.  B.  and 
Ex.  Ch.),  10  A.  ft  E.  809,  820,  834. 
Or  letting  the  promisor  retain 
poesesraon  of  a  doooment  to  which 
the  promisee  is  entitled  :  Hmrt  y. 
Aft&f,  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  871,  27  L.  J. 
C.  P.  218. 

{g)  Op.  J<me$  V.  WaUe^  9  CL  and 
F.  101. 

(A)  8  Ann.  c.  6  (9  in  Rnifh.)  rep. 
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the  benefit  of  the  consideration  had  been  fully  enjoyed.     In  like 
loanner  a  licence  by  a  patentee  to  use  the  patented  invention  is 
a  good  consideration  though  the  patent  should  turn  out  to  be 
invalid  {a).     In  a  late  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  a  release  of  a  supposed  right  of  dower,  which  the  parties 
thought  necessary  to  confirm  a  title,  was  held  a  good  considera- 
tion for  a  promissory  note  (h).     Decided  cases  in  equity  to  the  Same  rule 
same  effect  are  not  wanting.     It  has  been  held  that  a  transfer  of     ^    ^' 
railway  shares  on  which  nothing  has  been  paid  is  a  good  consi- 
deration (e)  ;  and  that  if  a  person  indebted  to  a  testator's  estate 
pays  the  probate  and  legacy  duty  on  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
this  is  a  good  consideration  for  a  release  of  the  debt  by  the  resi- 
duary l^atees  (d) :  a  strong  case,  for  this  view  was  an  after- 
thought to  support  a  transaction  which  was  in  origin  and  inten- 
tion certainly  gratuitous,  and  in  substance  an  incomplete  volun- 
tary release  ;  the  payment  was  simply  by  way  of  indemnity,  it 
being  thought  not  right  that  the  debtor  should  both  take  his  debt 
out  of  the  estate  and  leave  the  estate  to  pay  duty  on  it      The 
consent  of  liquidators  in  a  voluntary  winding-up  to  a  transfer  of 
shares  is  a  good  consideration  for  a  guaranty  by  the  transferor 
for  the  payment  of  the  calls  to  become  due  from  the  trans- 
feree  (e).     An  agreement   to   continue — Le.  not  to  determine 
immediately — an  existing  service  terminable  at  will,   is  like- 
wise a  good   consideration  (/).     The  principle  of   all  these 
cases  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  made  in  so  many 
words   by  the  judges  in  more  than  one  of  them,   that  the 
promisor  has  got  all  that  he  bargained  for.     There  has  been 
another  rather    peculiar    case  in  equity  which   was  to    this 
effect.     An  agreement  is  made  between  a  creditor,  principal 
debtor,  and  surety  under  a  continuing  guaranty,  by  which  no 
new   undertaking  is  imposed   on  the   surety,   but  additional 
remedies  are  given  to  the  creditor,  which  he  is  to  enforce  if  re- 
quested to  do  BO  by  the  surety.     Held  that  if  by  his  own 

loluid  Reyeime  Bepeal  Act  1870,  k  J.  27. 

83  ft  S4  Vict  c.  99.     See  bow  the  {d)  Taylor  v.  Mannen,  1  Ch.  48, 

SUmp  Act  1870,  88  &  34  Vict.  c.  by  Turner,  L.  J.  dvb.  Kidffht  Brace 

97,  B.  40.  L.  J. 

(a)    LawcM  V.  Purter,  26  L.  J.  (e)    CUve  v.   Financial  Corpora' 

Q.  B.  25.  tion,  16  £q.  868,  875. 

(6)  Sjfka  y.  Cfhadwidk^lS  Wallace  (/)  Oraody  v.  Barnard,  18  £q. 

Ul.  518. 

(c)  CfkeaU  ▼.  Kenward,  8  De  O. 
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negligence  the  creditor  deprives  himBelf  of  the  benefit  of  theee 

remedies,  the  surety  is  discharged.      The  real  meaning  of  what 

is  there  said  about  consideration  seems  to  be  that  as  between  the 

Conmdera-  creditor  and  the  surety  it  is  not  material  (a).     Closely  connected 

be^  nS-  ^^  principle  with  the  foregoing  class  of  cases,  though  not  iden- 

gent.  tical  with  them,  is  the  rule  that  the  consideration  for  a  promise 

may  well  be  contingent,  that  is,  it  may  consist  in  the  doing  of 

something  by  the  promisee  which  he  need  not  do  unless  he 

chooses,  but  which  being  done  by  him  the  contract  is  complete 

and  the  promise  binding.     If  a  tradesman  agrees  to  supply  on 

certain  terms  such  goods  as  a  customer  may  order  during  a  future 

period,  he  cannot  sue  the  customer  for  not  ordering  any  goods, 

but  if  the  customer  does  order  any  the  condition  is  fulfilled,  the 

consideration  is  perfected,  and  there  is  a  complete  contract  which 

the  seller  is  bound  to  perform  (6). 

Inade-  Inadequacy  of  consideration  coupled  with  other  things  may 

Ma^naa  ^^^ever  be  of  great  importance  as  evidence  of  fraud,  &c.,  when 

in  Equil^:  the  validity  of  a  contract  is  in  dispute  :  and  it  has  been  con- 

^  *^    ^'    sidered  (though,  it  is  believed,  the  better  opinion  is  otherwise)  to 

be  of  itself  sufficient  ground  for  refusing  specific  performance. 

This  subject,  which  is  by  no  means  free  from  difficulty,  will  be 

examined  under  the  head  of  Undue  Influence,  Ch.  XL,  posL 

Reciprocal  Reciprocal  promises  may  be  and  in  practice  constantly  are  the 
^'^"^dCTa^  consideration  for  one  another,  and  so  constitute  a  binding  con- 
tion.  Must  tract.     It  is  said  that  in  order  to  be  a  good  consideration  a 

S^t'  P'-^"^^^  "^"^  ^  *  V^"^^^  ^  ^^  something  which  the  promisor 
of  rule.  has  the  means  of  performing;  but  this  proposition,  though 
affirmed  by  an  authority  little  short  of  judical  (c),  seems  un- 
warrantably wide.  The  true  limitation,  it  is  submitted,  is  that 
the  thing  promised  must  be  in  itself  possible,  and  such  as  the 
promisor  is  legally  competent  to  perform ;  this  last  point  is  what 


(a)  Watwm  v.  Allcoek,  4  D.  M.  G. 
242.  The  guaranty  was  deter- 
minable by  notice  from  the  surety, 
and  it  was  suggested  by  way  of  sup- 
plying a  new  conuderation  that  on 
the  faith  of  the  creditor's  increased 
remedy  the  surety  might  in  fact 
have  abstained  from  determining  it. 
But  surely  this  will  not  do  :   the 


true  ground  is  the  creditor's  onginal 
duty  to  the  surety,  which  ooyers 
subsequently  aoquhwl    rights    and 

(6)  O,  N,  Ry.  Co,  v.  WUham,  L.  B. 
9  C.  P.  16.  Contra  a  recent  case  in 
New  York  (Benjamin  on  Sale,  55). 

(c)  2  Wms.  Saund.  480. 
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the  cases  cited  for  the  general  statement  really  go  to  show,  though 
certainly  there  are  some  dicta  much  more  largely  expressed  (a). 
In  this  form  the  proposition  is  completely  covered  by  the  general 
law  touching  impossible  and  unlawful  agreements,  and  we  know 
of  nothing  that  requires  us  to  lay  down  any  wider  rule  as  part 
of  the  distinct  learning  of  Consideration.  There  is  certainly  no 
general  rule  that  a  promise  cannot  be  sued  on  unless  the  promisor 
had  in  fact  the  means  of  performing  it  when  he  made  it ;  and 
if  we  say  that  the  undertaking  of  a  legal  liability  is  not  to  be 
deemed  a  consideration  unless  the  liability  be  substantial,  we 
are  in  truth  setting  up  in  another  shape  the  often  exploded 
supposition  that  the  adequacy  of  the  consideration  can  be  in- 
quired into. 

It  is  certain  however  that  a  promise  which  is  to  be  a  good  Must  be 
consideration  for  a  reciprocal  promise  must  be  such  as  can  be  i^^i^^ 
enforced :  it  must  therefore  be  not  only  lawful  and  in  itself 
possible,  but  reasonably  definite.  Thus  a  promise  by  a  son  to 
liis  father  to  leave  off  making  complaints  of  the  father's  conduct 
in  family  affairs  is  no  good  consideration  to  support  an  accord 
and  satisfaction,  for  it  is  too  vague  to  be  enforced  (&).  And 
upon  a  conveyance  of  real  estate  without  any  pecuniary  con- 
sideration a  covenant  by  the  grantee  to  build  on  the  land  granted 
such  a  dweUing-house  as  ho  or  his  heirs  shall  think  proper  is  too 
vague  to  save  the  conveyance  from  being  voluntary  within 
27  Eliz.  c.  4  (c). 

For  the  same  reason,  neither  the  promise  to  do  a  thing  nor  Must  not 

the  actual  doing  of  it  will  be  a  cood  consideration  if  it  is  a^.°'* 

thing  one 

thing   which  the  party  is  already  bound   to  do  either  by  the  is  already 
general  law  or  by  a  subsisting  contract  with  the  other  party  (d).  ^^°<* 


(a)  Ifoilam  ▼.  Sherwood^  10  Bing. 
540,  Nerot  v.  WaUaee,  3  T.  R.  17, 
where  the  dicta  of  Lord  Kenyon, 
C.  J.  and  AshhuTBt,  J.  are  thoee 
meant  in  the  text.  Buller  and 
OitMse,  JJ.  confined  their  judgments 
to  the  true  ground  of  the  case,  viz. 
that  the  agreement  then  in  question 
was  illegal  as  being  against  the 
policy  of  the  bankrupt  laws. 

(6)  WhUe  V.  Bl^ieti,  23  L.  J.  Ex. 
3^ :  this  seems  the  ratio  deeidendif 
though  so  ezprtsstid  only  by  Parke, 


B.  who  asked  in  the  course  of  ai^ni' 
ment,  '*  Is  an  agreement  by  a  father 
in  consideration  that  his  son  will 
not  bore  him  a  binding  contract  ?  *' 

(c)  Roiher  v.  Williamt,  20  Eq. 
210.  ^ 

(d)  See  Leake,  818-320;  and, 
besides  authorities  there  given, 
Deacon  v.  Oridlqf,  16  0.  B.  295,  24 
L.  J.  C.  P.  17,  and  the  judgment  on 
the  7th  plea  in  Mallatteu  v.  Hodgton, 
16Q.  B.  689,20L.J.  Q.  B.  339. 
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or  to  thi 
promisee 
to  do. 


But  xn»7 
be  of  a 
things  one 
is  bound 
to  a  third 
person  to 
do. 


It  ifl  obvious  that  an  express  promise  by  A.  to  B.  to  do  some- 
thing which  B.  can  abeady  call  on  him  to  do  can  (at  any  rate  in 
contemplation  of  law)  produce  no  fresh  advantage  to  B.  or  detri- 
ment to  A.  But  the  doing  or  undertaking  of  anything  beyond 
what  one  is  already  bound  to  do,  though  of  the  same  kind  and 
in  the  same  transaction,  is  a  good  consideration.  A  promise  of 
reward  to  a  constable  for  rendering  services  beyond  his  ordinary 
duty  in  the  discovery  of  an  offender  is  binding  (a) :  so  is  a  pro- 
mise of  extra  pay  to  a  ship's  crew  for  continuing  a  voyage  after 
the  number  of  hands  has  been  so  reduced  by  accident  as  to  make 
the  voyage  unsafe,  so  that  the  crow  are  not  bound  to  proceed 
under  their  original  articles  (b).  Again  there  will  be  considera- 
tion enough  for  the  promise  if  an  existing  right  is  altered  or 
increased  remedies  given.  Thus  an  agreement  to  give  a  debtor 
time  in  consideration  of  his  paying  the  same  interest  that  the 
debt  already  carries  is  inoperative,  but  an  agreement  to  give 
time  or  accept  reduced  interest  in  considemtion  of  having  some 
new  security  would  be  good  and  binding.  The  common  proviso 
in  mortgages  for  reduction  of  interest  on  punctual  payment — 
i.e.  pa}Tnent  at  the  very  time  at  which  the  mortgagor  has  co- 
venanted to  pay  it — seems  to  be  without  any  consideration,  and 
it  is  conceived  that  if  not  under  seal  such  a  proviso  could  not 
be  enforced  (c).  Again  the  rule  does  not  apply  if  the  promise 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  that  is  if  a  reasonable  doubt 
exists  at  the  time  whether  the  thing  promised  be  already  other- 
wise due  or  not,  though  it  should  be  afterwards  ascertained  that 
it  was  so.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  more  conveniently 
explained,  so  far  as  it  needs  explanation,  when  we  speak  pre- 
sently of  forbearance  as  a  ConsidoratioiL 

In  the  case  where  the  party  is  already  bound  to  do  the  same 
thing,  but  only  by  contract  with  a  third  person,  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  solid  reason 
why  the  promise  should  not  be  good  in  itself,  and  therefore 
a  good  consideration.  It  creates  a  new  and  distinct  right, 
which  must  always  be  of  some  value  in  law,  and  may  be  of 


(a)  England  v.  Davideon^  11  A.  & 
E.  856. 

(6)  Hartley  v.  Ponsonhy,  7  E.  & 
B.  872,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  822. 

(r)  This  could   be  at  once   pro- 


vided against,  however,  if  so  desired, 
by  fixing  the  times  for  "  punctual 
payment "  a  single  day  earlier  than 
those  named  in  the  mortgagor's 
covenantw 
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appreciable  value  in  fact  There  are  many  wajs  in  which 
B.  may  be  very  much  interested  in  A.'s  performing  his  contract 
with  C,  but  yet  so  that  the  circumstances  which  give  him  an 
interest  in  fact  do  not  give  him  any  interest  which  he  can 
assert  in  law.  It  may  well  be  worth  his  while  to  give  some- 
thing for  being  enabled  to  insist  in  his  own  right  on  the  thing 
being  done.  This  opinion  has  been  expressed  and  acted  on  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  (a),  and  seems  implied  in  the  judgment 
of  the  majority  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  a  case  decided 
some  weeks  earlier  (6),  which  affords  a  curious  modem  example  of 
a  class  of  agreements  already  mentioned  as  having  in  former  times 
given  rise  to  much  litigation  and  even  to  conflicts  of  juris- 
diction. An  uncle  wrote  to  his  nephew  in  these  terms  :  "  I  am  shadweU 
glad  to  hear  of  your  intended  marriage  with  E.  N. ;  and  as  I  *•  Shad- 
promised  to  help  you  at  starting  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  I 
will  pay  to  you  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  yearly  during  my 
lifp,"  subject  to  a  contingency  not  material  to  be  now  stated. 
The  marriage  took  place,  and  for  several  years  this  annuity  was 
paid  ;  after  which  it  fell  into  arrear,  the  uncle  died,  and  the 
nephew  sued  his  executors.  It  was  pleaded  amongst  other 
things  that  the  marriage  was  not  at  the  testator's  request  and 
that  there  was  no  consideration  for  the  promise.  Erie,  C.  J.  and 
Keating,  J.  held  (but  without  saying  in  terms  that  the  existence 
of  the  engagement  to  marry  at  the  date  of  the  uncle's  promise 
could  make  no  difference)  that  on  the  whole  the  marriage  must 
be  taken  to  have  been  at  the  testator's  request,  and  so  was 
a  sufficient  consideration,  Byles,  J.  dissented,  thinking  that  as 
no  express  request  appeared,  so  none  could  be  implied,  for  the 
nephew  was  already  bound  to  the  mairiage  and  the  uncle  knew  it : 
he  stated  the  rule  to  be  that  a  promise  to  do  what  one  is  already 
bound,  though  only  to  a  third  person,  to  do,  cannot  be  a  consi- 
deration (c)  ;  and  he  seemed  disposed  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy.  Unless  put  on  that  ground,  indeed,  it  would  amount,  as 
was  pointed  out  in  the  Exchequer  (d),  to  saying  that  a  man  cannot 

(a)  Section  v.  Pegffy  6  H.  ft  N.  would  be  a  dear  authority  the  other 

295,  30  L.  J.  Ex.  225.  way,  had  it  not  been  aasumed  at  the 

(6)  Shadwdl  v.  ShadweU,  9  C.  B.  time  that  an  agreement  to  execute 

N.  S.  159,  30  L.  J.  C.  P.  145.  a  separation    deed   could    not    be 

(c)  And  so  thought  some  of  the  directly  enforced, 
judges  in  Jtmet  v.   WaUe,  6  Bing.  {d)  Fer  Wilde,  B.  Section  v.  Pet/ff^ 

N.  C.  341,  351, 350.    But  the  actual  iupra, 
decision  there  (i6.,  9  CI.  &  F.  lol) 

M   2 
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have  an  interest  in  the  performance  of  a  contract  made  with 
another. 

But  even  if  we  do  regard  it  aa  a  rule  of  law  paramount  to  the 
interest  of  the  parties — a  view  for  which  it  may  be  said  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  an  individual  citizen  might  often  find  it  less 
troublesome  to  pay  a  man  for  performing  his  legal  dnty  than  to 
take  the  proper  steps  for  making  him  perform  it — there  still 
appears  to  be  good  reason  for  the  distinction.  To  allow  promises 
to  be  binding  if  made  in  consideration  of  the  promisee  doing  or 
undertaking  what  he  is  already  bound  generally  or  to  the  promi- 
sor  to  do  would  be  to  give  direct  encouragement  to  breaches  of 
public  and  private  duty.  But  where  the  duty  is  to  a  third 
person  only,  this  reason  does  not  apply ;  the  encouragement  to 
unlawful  conduct,  if  any,  is  too  remote  and  precarious  to  count 
for  anything. 

Rules  as  to     The  doctrine  of  Consideration,  especially  this  last  part  of  it, 
considers-  j^^  hoeiL  extended  with  not  very  happy  results  beyond  its  proper 
tended  to    scope,  which  is  to  govern  the  formation  of  contracts,  and  has 
cham  of    ^®^  made  to  regulate  and  restrain  the  discharge  of  contracts, 
contracts.   For  example,  where  there  is  a  contract  of  hiring  with  a  stipula- 
tion that  the  wages  due  shall  be  forfeited  in  the  event  of  the 
servant  being  drunk,  a  promise  not  under  seal  to  pay  the  wages 
notwithstanding  a  forfeiture  is  not  binding  without  a  new  con- 
sideration (a).    But  it  is  thought  unnecessary  to  enter  here  on  this 
matter,  which  the  reader  will  find  set  forth  in  the  notes  to  Cumber 
V.  Wane  (b).    It  is  enough  to  say  that  English  common  law  stands 
committed  to  the  absurd  paradox  that  a  debt  of  lOOZ.  may  be 
perfectly  well  discharged  by  the  creditor's  acceptance  of  a  pep- 
percorn at  the  same  time  and  place  at  which  the  lOOZ.  are  pay- 
able or  of  ten  shillings  at  an  earlier  day  or  at  another  place,  but 
that  nothing  less  than  a  release  under  seal  will  make  his  accept- 
ance of  99/.  in  money  at  the  same  time  and  place  a  good  dis- 
charge (c)  :  although  modern  decisions  have  confined  this  absur- 
dity within  the  narrowest  possible  limits  (6). 

(a)  Monhnan  v.  Shepherdton,  11  express  the  contrary.    The  rule  in 

A.  &  £.  ill.  Finnd's  case,  it  may  be  noted,  though 

(6)  1  Sm-  L.  C.  341  sqq.,  see  the  paradoxical,  is  not  anomalout.     It  is 

existing  law  summed  up,  pp.  361  -366.  the  strictly  logical  result  of  carrying 

(c)  PinneTa  ca.  5  Co.  Rep.  117.  out  a  general  principle  beyond  the 

The   Indian   Contract    Act   (s.    63,  bounds  within  which  it  is  reasonably 

illuBt  b)   is  accordingly  careful   to  applicable. 
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If  it  is  agreed  between  creditor  and  debtor  that  the  duty  shall  The  oon- 
be  performed  in  some  particular  way  different  from  that  originally  f^,  variA- 
intended,  this  may  well  be  binding :  for  the  creditor's  under-  tion  of 
taking  to  do  something  different  though  only  in  detail  from 
what  he  at  first  undertook  to  do,  or  even  relinquishing  an  option 
of  doing  it  in  more  ways  than  one,  would  be  consideration 
enough,  and  the  Court  could  not  go  into  the  question  whether 
it  gave  any  actual  advantage  to  the  creditor.  But  if  the  new 
agreement  amounts  to  saying  that  the  debtor  shall  at  his  own 
option  perform  the  duty  as  at  first  agreed  upon  or  in  some  other 
way,  it  cannot  be  binding  without  a  new  consideration:  as 
where  an  entire  sum  is  due,  and  there  is  an  agreement  to  accept 
payment  by  instalments,  this  would  be  good,  it  seems,  if  the 
debtor  undertook  not  to  tender  the  whole  sum :  but  in  the 
absence  of  anything  to  show  such  an  undertaking,  the  agreement 
is  a  mere  voluntary  indulgence,  and  the  creditor  remains  no  less 
at  liberty  to  demand  the  whole  sum  than  the  debtor  is  to 
pay  it  (a). 

The  loss  or  abandonment  of  any  right,  or  the  forbearance  to  Loflsorfox^ 
exercise  it  for  a  definite  or  ascertainable  time.  Is  for  obvious  of^J^J^,, 
reasons  as  good  a  consideration  as  actually  doing  something.     In  ooDridera- 
Mather  v.  Lord  Maidstone  {h)  the  loss  of  collateral  rights  by  the    ^^' 
promisee  supported  a  promise  notwithstanding  that  the  main 
part  of  the  consideration  failed.     The  action  was  on  a  bill  of 
exchange.      This  bill  was  given  and  indorsed  to  the  plaintiff  as 
in  renewal  of  another  bill  purporting  to  be  accepted  by  the 
defendant  and  indorsed  to  the  plaintiff.      The  plaintiff  gave  up 
this  first  bill  to  the  defendant ;  thirty  days  afterwards  it  was 
discovered  that  it  was  not  really  signed  by  the  defendant :  yet 
it  was  held  that  he  was  liable  on  the  second  bill,  for  the  plaintiff 
had  lost  his  remedy  against  the  other  parties  to  the  first  bill 
during  the  time  for  which  he  had  parted  with  the  possession  of 
it,  and  that  was  consideration  enough. 

As  to  forbearance,  the  commonest  case  of  this  kind  of  con-  Forbear- 
sideration  is  forbearing  to  sue.     The  forbearance  or  promise  of  "^*^*' 
it  must  be,  as  we  said,  for  a  definite  or  ascertainable  time  in  definite  or 

(a)   McManuB  r.  Barh^  L.  K.   5  (h)  IS  C.  B.  27S,  25  L.  J.C.  P.  300. 

Ex.  65. 
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asoertaln-  Older  to  be  a  good  oonslderation.  Forbearance  for  a  reasonable 
able  time.  ^^^^  ^  enough,  for  it  can  be  ascertained  as  a  question  of  fact 
what  is  a  reasonable  time  in  any  given  case :  and  an  under- 
taking in  terms  which  are  in  themselves  vague,  such  as  **  for- 
bearing to  press  for  immediate  payment "  may  be  construed  by 
help  of  the  circumstances  and  context  as  meaning  forbearance 
for  a  reasonable  time  (a). 

There  That  which  is  forborne  must  also  be  the  exercise  or  enforce- 

aotaal  o^  Dtt©iit  of  some  legal  or  equitable  right  which  is  at  least  reason- 
bona  Ji(U    ably  believed  to  exist  (6).     This  is  simply  the  converse  of  a 
right.^       rule  already  given.      Ab  a  promise  by  A.  to  B.  is  naught  if  it  is 
only  a  promise  to  do  something  A.  is  already  bound,  either  abso- 
lutely or  as  against  B.,  to  do,  so  it  is  equally  worthless  if  it  is 
a  promise  not  to  do  something  which  B.  can  already,  as  a  matter 
either  of  public  or  of  private  right,  forbid  A.  to  do.     Such  is 
the  theoretical  expression  of  the  rule,  if  we  assume  the  existing 
Why  com-  rights  of  the  parties  to  be  known  :  but  as  in  practice  they  often 
are^kid-    ^^^  ^^^  known,   but  depend  on  questions  of  law  or  of  fact, 
ing.  or  both,  which  could  not  be  settled  without  considerable  trouble, 

common  sense  and  convenience  require  that  compromises  of 
doubtful  rights  should  be  recognized  as  binding,  and  they  con- 
stantly are  so  recognized.  Unless  we  chose  to  treat  these  as  an 
exception,  which  would  be  absurd,  the  statement  must  be 
modified  thus — A  promise  by  A.  to  B.  not  to  do  some  thing  or 
to  prosecute  some  claim  is  not  a  good  consideration  if  A.  knows 
that  the  thing  is  one  which  B.  can  already  forbid  him  to  do,  or 
that  the  claim  has  no  foundation.  One  might  be  tempted  to 
add,  or  if  by  reasonable  diligence  he  might  know  :  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  in  this  as  in  certain  other  analogous  questions 
the  existence  of  means  of  knowledge  is  material  only  as  evidence 
of  actual  knowledge.  "  Every  day  a  compromise  is  effected  on 
the  ground  that  the  party  making  it  [a  doubtful  claim]  has  a 
chance  of  succeeding  in  it,  and  if  he  bmia  fide  believes  he  has  a 
fair  chance  of  success,  he  has  a  reasonable  ground  for  suing  and 

(a)  Oldershaw  v.  King  (Ex.  Ch.)  to  forbear  suing  for  no  time  in  par- 

2  H.  &  N.  617,  27  L.  J.  Ex.  120,  ticular  is  a  good  consideration,  is 

and  see  1  Wma.   Saund.  225.    The  perhaps  to    be   supported  on  this 

case  of  AUmnce  Bank  v.  Broom,  2  ground. 
Dr.  &  Sm.  289,  which  at  first  sight  (6)  Leake  827-30. 

looks  like  a  decision  that  a  promise 
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hia  forbearance  to  sue  will  constitute  a  good  consideration.  When 
such  a  person  forbears  to  sue  he  gives  up  what  he  believes  to  be 
a  right  of  action  and  the  other  party  gets  an  advantage  .  .  . 
It  would  be  another  matter  if  a  person  made  a  claim  which  he 
knew  to  be  unfounded  and  by  a  compromise  derived  an  advantage 
under  it :  in  that  case  his  conduct  would  be  fraudulent "  (a). 

This  rule. applies  in  the  case  (which  apart  from  authority  might 
possibly  seem  doubtful)  where  the  claim  given  up  is  on  a 
disputed  promise  of  marriage  (6).  The  real  consideration  and 
motive  of  a  compromise,  as  well  in  our  law  as  in  the  civil  law 
and  systems  derived  from  it,  is  not  the  sacrifice  of  a  right  but 
the  abandonment  of  a  claim  (c).  A  partial  compromise  in 
which  the  undertaking  is  not  simply  to  stay  or  not  to  commence 
legal  proceedings,  but  to  conduct  them  in  some  particular  manner 
or  limit  them  to  some  particular  object,  may  well  be  good  :  but 
here  again  the  forbearance  must  relate  to  something  within  the 
proper  scope  of  such  proceedings.  A  promise  to  conduct  pro- 
ceedings in  bankruptcy  so  as  to  injure  the  debtor's  credit  as  little 
as  possible  is  no  consideration,  for  it  is  in  truth  merely  a  promise 
not  to  abuse  the  process  of  the  Court  (d). 

The  main  end  and  use  of  the  doctrine  of  Consideration  in  our  Reaction 
modem  law,  whatever  may  have  been  its  precise  origin,  is  to  neraT^- 
f umish  us  with  a  reasonable  and  comprehensive  set  of  rules  ^rine  of 
which  can  be  applied  to  all  informal  contracts  without  distinction  tionon^"^ 
of  their  character  or  subject-matter.     Formal  contracts  remain,  contracts 
strictly  speaking,  outside  the  scope  of  these  rules,  which  were  ^^  ®' 
not  made  for  them,  and  for  whose  help  they  had  no  need.     But 
it  was  impossible  that  so  general  and  so  useful  a  legal  conception 
as  that  of  Consideration  should  not  make  its  way  into  the  treat- 
ment of  formal  contracts,  though  with  a  different  aspect.     The 
ancient  validity  of  formal  contracts  could  not  be  amplified,  but 
it  might  be  restrained :  and  in  fact  both  the  case-law  and  the 
legislation  of  modem  times  show  a  marked  tendency  to  cut  short 
if  not  to  abolish  their  distinctive  privileges,  and  to  extend  to 
them  as  much  as  possible  the  free  and  rational  treatment  of  legal 

(a)  CaUitJierv.  Bischoffsheim,  L.  R.  P.  C.  271,  292  (a  case  from  Lower 

5  Q.  B.  449,  452,  per  Cockbum,  C.J.  Canada,  then  under  old  Fr.  law)  ; 

{b)  Keenan  v.  HandUy,  2  D.  J.  WUhy  v.  EUjee,  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  497. 
S.  283.  (d)  Bracewtll  v.  WiUiamiy  L.  R. 

{c)  Triggt  v.    LavaU6e,  15  Moo.  2  C.  P.  196. 
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questions  which  has  been  dereloped  in  modem  times  bj  the  full 
recognition  of  informal  transactions. 

Most  con-  There  Is  some  reason,  as  we  have  seen,  to  believe  that  the 
^^^"*  "^  doctrine  of  Consideration  owes  its  origin  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery :  and  we  must  still  look  to  courts  of  equity  to  see  it  in 
its  fullest  application.  A  merely  gratuitous  contract  nnder  seal 
may  be  enforced  at  law  (with  some  peculiar  exceptions)  unless 
it  can  bo  shown  that  behind  the  apparently  gratuitous  obligation 
there  is  in  fact  an  unlawful  or  immoral  consideration  :  and  with 
its  strictly  legal  effect,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  ground  of 
invalidity,  the  rules  of  equity  do  not  profess  to  interfere.  But 
courts  of  equity  refuse  to  extend  their  special  protection  and 
their  speoial  remedies  to  agreements,  however  solemn  and  f  ormal^ 
made  without  consideration. 

No  spedflo  A  voluntary  covenant,  though  under  seal,  "  in  equity,  where 
^n^'of  ^^  ^®*®^  ^^®  covenantor  is  living,  or  where  specific  performance 
voluntary  of  such  a  covenant  is  sought,  .  .  stands  scarcely,  or  not  at  all, 
Sbouch^  on  a  better  footing  than  if  it  were  contained  in  an  instrument 
deed.  unsealed"  (a). 

Even  the  first  part  of  our  statement  must  be  taken  with  a 
qualification  of  some  importance  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the 
passage  just  cited.  We  shaU  see  under  the  head  of  Undue 
Influence  that  a  system  of  presumptions  has  been  established 
which  makes  it  difficult  in  many  cases  for  persons  claiming 
under  a  voluntary  deed  to  uphold  its  validity  if  the  donor,  or 
even  his  representatives,  choose  within  any  reasonable  time  after- 
wards to  dispute  it.  The  rule  that  a  court  of  equity  will  not 
grant  specific  performance  of  a  gratuitous  contract  is  so  well 
settled  that  it  is  needless  to  cite  further  authorities  for  it :  and 
it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  whereas  the  other  rules  that  limit 
the  application  of  tins  peculiar  remedy  are  of  a  more  or  less  dis- 
cretionary kind,  and  founded  on  motives  of  convenience  and  the 
practical  requirements  of  procedure  rather  than  on  legal  prin- 
ciple, this  is  an  absolute  and  unqualified  rule  which  must  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  substantive  law. 

(a)  Per    Knight    Bruce,    L.    J.       176,  188. 
Kckewich  ▼.  Manningy  1  D.  M.  G. 
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It  is  the  practice  of  equity,  however,  at  all  events  when  the  But  exist- 
want  of  consideration  is  actively  put  forward  as  an  objection  conaidera- 
(and  the  practice  must  be  the  same,  it  is  conceived,  when  the  tion  may 
objection  is  made  by  way  of  defence  in  an  action  for  specific  aliunde. 
performance)  to  admit  evidence  of  an  agreement  under  seal  being 
in  fact  founded  on  good  consideration,  where  the  deed  expresses 
a  nominal  consideration  (a)  or  no  consideration  at  all  (b),  though 
(save  in  a  case  of  fraud  or  illegality)  a  consideration  actually 
inconsistent  with  that  expressed  in  the  deed  could  probably  not 
be  shown  (a). 

Closely  connected  with  this  in  principle  is  the  rule  of  equity  Equity 
that  although  no  consideration  is  required  for  the  validity  of  a  ^^  ^^® 
complete  declaration  of  trust,  or  a  complete  transfer  of  any  legal  imperfect 
or  equitable  interest  in  property,  yet  an  incomplete  voluntary  ^ 
gift  creates  no  right  which  can  be  enforced.     Certain  recent 
decisions  have  indeed  shown  a  tendency  to  infringe  on  this  rule 
by  construing  the  circumstances  of  an  incomplete  act  of  bounty 
into  a  declaration  of  trust,  notwithstanding  that  the  real  inten- 
tion of  the  donor  was  evidently  not  to  make  himself  a  trustee, 
but  to  divest  himself  of  all  his  interest  (c).     But  these  have 
been  disapproved  in  still  later  judgments  which  seem  entitled  to 
more  weight  (d). 

(a)  LeifehO^i  ca.  1  Eq.  281.  476. 

{b)   LlaneOy  Ry.  di  Dock  Co.  t.  (<Q    Warriiier  r.  Rogen^  16  Eq. 

L.  i  N.  W,  Ry.  Co,  8  Cb.  942.  840,  Richardi  v.  Delbridge,  18  Eq. 

(c)  Richanrdann  r.  Rickard$Qn^  3  11,  Moort  y.  Moore,  ib.  474,  HeartUy 

Eq.  680,  Morgan  r.  MaUufm^  10  Eq.  v.  NiehoUon,  19  Eq.  238. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Persons   affected   by   Contract. 


Original 
type  of 
contract. 


Part  1. — General  Rules  as  to  Parties, 

The  original  and  simplest  type  of '■contract  is  an  agreement 
creating  an  obligation  between  certdn  persons.  The  persons  are 
ascertained  by  their  description  as  individuals,  and  not  by  their 
satisfying  any  general  class  description :  or,  more  shortly,  they 
are  denoted  by  proper  names  and  not  by  class-names  (a).  And 
the  persons  who  become  parties  in  the  obligation  created  by  the 
agreement  are  the  persons  who  actually  conclude  the  agreement 
in  the  first  instance,  and  those  only.  The  object  of  this  chapter 
will  be  to  point  out  the  extent  to  which  modem  developments 
of  the  law  of  contract  have  altered  this  primary  type  either  by 
modifications  co-extensive  with  the  whole  range  of  contract  or 
by  special  classes  of  exceptions. 

The  fundamental  notion  from  which  we  must  take  our  depar- 
ture is  one  that  our  own  system  of  law  has  in  common  with  the 
Roman  system  and  the  modem  law  of  other  civilized  countries 
derived  therefrom.  There  is  some  evidence  that  we  ourselves 
got  this  (together  with  other  principles  of  the  law  of  contract) 
from  Roman  sources.  However  that  may  be,  we  find  it  as  firmly 
established  in  our  own  system  as  in  the  Roman  from  a  very 
early  date,  though  it  happens  not  to  be  definitely  expressed  in 
a  general  form  in  any  of  our  authorities.  A  wide  statement  of 
the  principle  may  be  given  in  the  shape  of  a  maxim  thus  : 

(a)  Savlgny,  Obi.  §  58  (2. 16),  cp.      raUy,  ih,  §§  58-70,  pp.  17-186. 
on  the  subject  of  this  chapter  gene- 
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The  legal  efifects  of  a  contract  aie  confined  to  the  contracting  Logal  ^* 

.  fecta  oon- 

partiea  fined  to 

This,  like  most  if  not  aU  legal  maxims,  is  a  generalization  contraot- 
which  can  be  \iseful  only  as  a  compendious  symbol  of  the  par-  ""oP***^ 
ticulars  from  which  it  is  generalized,  and  cannot  be  understood  This 
except  by  reference  to  those  particulars.     The  first  step  towards  ?^"?™  ^ 
the  necessary  development  may  be  given  in  a  series  of  more  loped, 
definite  but  still  very  general  rules,  which  we  shall  now  endea- 
vour to  state,  embodying  at  the  same  time  those  qualifications, 
whether  of  recent  introduction  or  not,  which  admit  of  being 
stated  in  an  equally  general  fomu 

We  give  some  preliminary  definition  of  terms  which  it  will  be  Defini- 
eonvenient  to  use  in  extended  or  special  senses.     A  contract  *^**°*' 
creates  an  obligation  between  the  contracting  parties,  consisting 
of  duties  on  the  one  part  and  the  right  to  demand  the  perfor- 
mance of  them  on  the  other. 

Any  party  to  a  contract,  so  far  as  he  becomes  entitled  to  have  "Creditor** 
anything  performed  under  the  contract,  is  called  the  creditor.  S^^j^^p  » 
So  far  as  he  becomes  bound  to  perform  anything  under  the  con- 
tract he  is  called  the  debtor. 

Representation^  representatives,  mean  respectively  succession  *'  Repre-  ^ 
and  the  person  or  persons  succeeding  to  the  general  rights  and 
liabilities  of  any  person  in  respect  of  contracts  whether  by  rea- 
son of  the  death  of  such  person  or  otherwise.     A  third  person  "Third 
means  any  person  other  than  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  P®"*^^ 
or  his  representatives  (a). 

Rules.     1.  The  original  parties  to  a  contract  must  be  persons  Rules, 
ascertained  at  the  time  when  the  contract  is  made.  Parties. 

2.  The  creditor  can  demand  performance   from   the  debtor  Third  per- 
or  his  representatives.     He  cannot  demand  nor  can  the  debtor  JJ^^J. 
require  him  to  accept  performance  from  any  third  person  :  but 
the  debtor  or  his  representatives  may  perform  the  duty  by  an 
agent. 

(a)  Contracts  for  the  sale  of  land  parties.  Bnt  here  the  obligation  is 
are  enforceable  in  equity  by  and  treated  as  attached  to  the  particular 
agunst  the  heirs  or  devisees  of  the      property. 
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Third  per- 
son not  en* 
tiUed. 


Anign- 
meat 


Notioeto 
debtor. 


Equities. 


Excep- 

tions: 

Strictly 

personal 

duties. 


Strictly 
personM 
rights. 


3.  No  third  person  can  become  entitled  by  the  contract  itself 
to  demand  the  performance  of  any  duty  under  the  contract. 

Exception.  Provisions  contained  in  a  settlement  made  upon 
and  in  consideration  of  marriage  for  the  benefit  of  children  to  be 
bom  of  such  marriage,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  marrying  again, 
for  the  benefit  of  her  children  by  any  former  marriage,  may  be 
enforced  by  the  persons  entitled  to  the  benefit  thereof  (a). 

4.  Persons  other  than  the  creditor  may  become  entitled  by 
representation  or  assignment  to  stand  in  the  creditor's  place  and 
to  exercise  his  rights  under  the  contract 

Explanation  1.  Title  by  assignment  is  not  complete  as  against 
the  debtor  without  notice  to  the  debtor,  and  a  debtor  who  per- 
forms his  contract  to  the  original  creditor  without  notice  of  any 
assignment  by  the  creditor  is  thereby  discharged* 

Explanation  2.  The  debtor  19  entitled  as  against  the  represen- 
tatives and,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears  by  the  original 
contract,  as  against  the  assignees  of  the  creditor,  to  the  benefit  of 
any  defence  which  he  might  have  had  against  the  creditor  himself. 

(The  following  exceptions  are  given  in  order  to  complete 
the  general  statement.  The  further  discussion  of  them  how- 
ever would  not  be  relevant  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 
They  are  connected  in  principle  with  the  cases  of  a  contract  for 
personal  services  or  the  exerciae  of  personal  skill  becoming  im- 
possible of  performance  by  inevitable  accident^  of  which  we 
speak  in  CL  VII.  below.) 

Exertion  1.  If  it  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
parties  that  the  debtor  should  perform  any  duty  in  person,  he 
caimot  perform  it  by  an  agent  nor  can  performance  of  it  be  re- 
quired from  his  representatives.  Such  an  intention  is  presimied 
in  the  case  of  any  duty  which  involves  personal  confidence 
between  the  parties,  or  the  exercise  of  the  debtor^s  personal 
skill. 

Exception  2.  If  it  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
parties  that  only  the  creditor  in  person  should  be  entitled  to  have 
any  duty  performed,  no  one  can  become  entitled  by  representa- 

(a)  See  p.  194  Mow. 
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tion  or  assignment  to  demand  the  performance  of  it,  nor  can 
sach  performance  be  required  from  the  debtor's  representatives. 
Such  an  intention  is  presumed  if  the  nature  of  the  transac- 
tion involves  personal  confidence  between  the  parties,  or  is  other- 
wise such  that  "  personal  considerations  **  are  of  the  foundation 
of  the  contract  (a).      (Cp.  Indian  Contract  Act  1872,  ss.  37, 40.) 

Exception  3.  The  representatives  of  a  deceased  person  cannot 
sue  for  a  breach  of  contract  in  a  case  where  the  breach  of 
contract  was  in  itself  a  merely  personal  injury,  unless  special 
dam^e  to  the  estate  which  they  represent  has  resulted  from 
such  breach  of  contract.  But  where  such  damage  has  resulted  the 
representatives  may  recover  compensation  for  it,  notwithstanding 
that  the  person  whose  estate  they  represent  might  in  his  lifetime 
have  brought  an  action  of  tort  for  the  personal  injury  resulting 
from  the  same  act  (b). 

These  propositions  are  subject  to  several  special  qualifications 
and  exceptions.  Most  of  the  exceptions  are  of  modem  origin, 
and  we  shall  see  that  since  their  establishment  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  extend  them.  Such  attempts  have  in  some 
departments  been  successful,  while  in  others  exceptions  which  for 
some  time  were  admitted  have  been  more  recently  disallowed. 

We  shall  now  go  through  the  rules  thus  stated  in  order,  point- 
ing out  under  each  the  limits  within  which  exceptions  are 
admitted  in  the  present  state  of  the  law.  The  decisions  which 
limit  the  exceptions  are  for  the  most  part  the  chief  authorities  to 
show  the  existence  of  the  rules,  which  are  of  so  general  a  kind 
as  to  be  rather  assumed  as  the  groundwork  of  decisions  than 
expressly  affirmed. 

Part  2. — Contracts  with  uncertain  persons. 

Our  first  rule  is  that  the  original  parties  to  a  contract  must  be  Rule  1. 
persons  ascertained  at  the  time  when  the  contract  is  made.      It  No  oon- 


(a)  See  Stevem  ▼.  Benning,  1  K.  & 
J.  168,  Farrow  v.  WiUon,  -L.  B.  4 
C.  P.  744, 746  ;  RoUnson  v.  DavUon, 
L.  B.  6  Ex.  269 ;  2  Sm.  L.  C.  88. 
If  in  Any  of  these  cases  the  trans- 
action is  continned  by  mutual  con- 
sent, it  is  a  new  contract :  e,g,  if  a 
servant  continues  his  service  with  » 
deceased  master's  family,  or  if  a 
paintar^s   executor,    being   also    a 


painter,  were  to  complete  an  un- 
finished  portrait  on  the  original 
terms  at  the  sitter's  request. 

(6)  See  1  Wms.  Ezors.  762-3,  6th 
ed.,  798,  7th  ed.  and  Bradthaw  v. 
Laneathirt  A  Yorkshire  By.  Co.,  L. 
R.  10  G.  P.  189  (since  questioned  in. 
LeggoU  v.  G.  N,  Rg.  Co.,  IQ.  B.  D. 
599). 
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tract  with  may  also  be  exptessed  shortly  but  less  accurately  thus :  a  contract 
wnon  cannot  be  made  with  an  uncertain  person.  We  need  not  stop  to 
produce  authorities  for  the  general  proposition,  which  will  be 
sufficiently  illustrated  as  we  go  on.  Nor  do  we  consider  here  the 
cases  in  which  the  parties  to  a  contract  are  originally  certain 
persons,  but  are  liable  to  be  changed  on  one  or  both  sides  in 
exceptional  ways  applicable  to  special  kinds  of  contracts.  These 
will  be  dealt  with  under  a  later  head. 

Statement      It  is  obvious  that  there  cannot  be  a  contract  without  at  least 
tionl'caaes  °^®  ascertained  party  to  make  it  in  the  first  instance, 
of  apparent      The  question  now  before  us  is  therefore  reduced  to  this  :  In 
**  °"*  what  cases,  if  any,  can  a  contracting  party  bind  himself  by  a  float- 
ing obligation  (as  we  may  call  it)  to  a  person  unascertained  1  The 
general  rule  is  that  "A  party  cannot  have  an  agreement  with  the 
whole  world ;  he  must  have  some  person  with  whom  the  con- 
tract is  made  "  (a). 

Yet  such  a  floating  obligation  may  be  thought  to  exist  in 
English  law  in  the  cases  of  promises  or  undertakings  addressed 
to  the  public  at  large  by  advertisements  or  the  like,  and  of  sales 
by  auction.  The  latter  class  of  cases,  so  far  as -there  is  any 
ground  for  considering  it  to  involve  an  exception  from  the  ordi- 
nary law,  is  really  a  species  of  the  former.  Let  us  now  8e« 
whether  the  exception  is  in  any  case  more  than  apparent. 

Advertiae-  Nothing  \a  more  common  than  an  advertisement  offering  a 
^1^  ■  reward  to  whoever  shall  give  certain  information  or  find  and 
where  restore  certain  lost  property :  and  it  probably  never  occurs  to  any 
^™^^g.  one  who  is  not  a  lawyer  to  suspect  the  difficulties — and  those 
pute.  not  of  a  merely  technical  kind — that  arise  from  the  consideration 

-  in  a  legal  poiat  of  view  of  a  matter  apparently  so  simple.  It  was 
held  a  good  while  ago  that  when  a  reward  was  thus  offered 
"  there  was  a  contract  with  any  person  who  performed  the  con- 
dition mentioned  in  the  advertisement''  (b),  and  that  such  person 

(a)  Squire  ▼.  WhitUm^  1  H.  L.  C.  argument  in  Denton  v.  O,  iV.  R,  Co,, 

333,  858.  5   £.  &  B.  864.    Bat  this  cannot 

(6)    Per  Parke,  J.    WiUiame  y.  be  now  law.     S.  C.  Noy  11,  where 

Canoardine^  4  B.  &  Ad.  621.    There  the  reason  ifl  given  that  *'  it  was  not 

is  one  older  case  contra,  BoUe  Ah.  averred  nor  declared  to  whom  the 

1.   6,  M.  pL  1,  referred  to  in  the  promise  was  made.'* 
reporter's  note,  1  C.  B.  440,  and  in 
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could  sue  for  the  reward :  and  the  general  validity  of  such  a  con- 
tract has  not  been  disputed  in  several  modem  cases  of  this  sort 
-which  were  argued  and  decided  on  other  collateral  grounds.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  enumerate  these  cases  before  we  enter  on 
any  discussion  of  the  principle. 

fF'iUiams  v.  Carwardine,  4  B.  &  Ad.  621.  Reward  offered  by 
defendant  for  information  which  should  lead  to  discovery  of  a  murder. 
Information  given  by  plaintiff,  but  not  with  a  view  to  the  reward- 
Held  that  the  motive  was  immaterial,  and  plaintiff  could  recover. 

Lancoiter  v.  Walsh,  4  M.  &  W.  16 ;  Smith  v.  Moore,  1  C.  B.  438  ; 
Thatcher  v.  England,  3  C.  B.  254,  16  L.  J.  C.  P.  241  ;  Tamer  v. 
WaOetr,  L.  R,  1  Q.  B.  641,  2  Q.  B.  301.  All  these  were  cases  in  which 
rewards  were  offered  for  information  which  should  lead  to  the  disco- 
Tery  of  an  offender,  the  restoration  of  property,  or  both :  and  the  only 
question  in  each  case  was  whether  the  party  claiming  the  reward  had 
really  performed  the  condition  proposed  by  the  advertisement.  So  in 
McKune  v.  Joyn$(m,  5  C.  B.  N.  S.  218, 28  L.  J.  C.  P.  133,  the  defendant, 
a  master  mariner,  had  signed  a  document  called  an  advance  note, 
offering  "  to  pay  to  any  person  who  shall  advance  6^.  to  R.  H.  on  this 
agreement  the  sum  of  6^."  ten  days  after  his  ship  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool, provided  R.  H.  should  sail  in  it :  and  the  only  question  was 
whether  an  advance  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  goods  satisfied  the 
condition. 

Englomd  v.  Davidson,  11  A.  &  E.  866:  reward  offered  for  dis- 
covery of  an  offender,  and  claimed  by  a  constable.  It  was  objected 
that  it  was  already  the  constable's  duty  to  do  his  best  to  discover  the 
offender,  and  that  a  promise  to  reward  him  for  so  doing  was  without 
consideration  and  against  public  policy ;  but  held  that  there  might 
be  services  he  was  not  bound  to  render,  and  a  contract  should  not  be 
deemed  against  the  policy  of  the  law  without  clear  grounds. 

No  remark  was  made  on  the  principle  till  an  unsuccessful  Attempts 
attempt  at  a  new  application  of  it  was  made  in   Gerhard  v.  *?  ®**®^^ 
Bates  (a),  where  Lord  Campbell  said  ;  "  Those  cases,  though  trine, 
not  now  to  be  questioned,  are  somewhat  anomalous.'' 

There  the  defendant  was  one  of  the  promoters  and  a  managing 
director  of  a  mining  company.  The  plaintiff  sued  him  as  on  a 
guaranty  of  a  minimum  annual  dividend  of  33  per  cent,  to  the 
bearers  of  a  certain  class  of  shares  of  which  the  plaintiff  had 
bought  a  large  number.  This  guaranty  was  contained  in  a  pro- 
spectus issued  by  the  directors.      There  was  also  a  count  in  tort 

(a)  2  E.  &  B.  476,  22  L.  J.  Q.  B.  364. 
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in  which  the  same  statement  was  pleaded  as  a  false  and  frau- 
dulent representation.  The  Court  held  that  the  first  count 
showed  no  contract  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant. 
The  promise  was  alleged  to  be  to  ''the  bearers  of  the  said 
12,000  shares/'  and  it  was  further  averred  that  the  plaintiff 
confiding  in  that  promise  "  became  and  was  the  purchaser  and 
bearer  of  2,500  of  the  said  12,000  shares."  But  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  shares  were  transferable,  or  that  there  was  any 
consideration  for  the  alleged  promise.  The  count  in  tort,  how- 
ever, was  held  good,  the  wrong  being  irrespective  of  contract, 
and  a  sufficient  connexion  being  shown  between  the  wrong  and 
the  plaintiff's  loss. 

Another  unsuccessful  experiment  was  made    in  Spencer  v. 
Harding  (a).     The  defendant  had  issued  a  circular  offering   a 
stock  of  goods  for  sale  by  tender,  but  neither  expressing  nor  dis- 
claiming any  undertaking  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder:  held  that 
such  an  undertaking  could  not  be  implied.     The  question  was  as 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  circular,  and  that  was  held  to  be  not  an 
offer,  but  a  mere  invitation  of  offers.     It  was  admitted  that  an 
express  undertaking  would  have  been  binding,  and  Willes,  J. 
gave  the  explanation  which  will  be  immediately  cited. 
Two^ews:      There  are  two  possible  views  of  these  general  promises.     One 
tisement     ^^  that  the  advertisement  or  undertaking  is  a  mere  proposal ;  that 
a  propoMl  the  first  person  who  performs  the  condition  thereby  accepts  the 
by  perfor-  proposal  (b),  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  there  is  a  complete  con- 
"^f®* .     tract,  which  being  made  between  ascertained  parties  is  not  really 
ties.  anomalous  at  all.     This   opinion  is  distinctly  adopted  by  Mr. 

Leake  in  his  work  on  Contracts  (p.  13),  and  also  in  the  following 
dictum  of  Willes,  J.  in  Spencer  v.  Harding  (c) : — 

"  In  those  cases  [of  rewards  offered  for  the  discovery  of  an  offender] 
there  never  was  any  doubt  that  the  advertisement  amounted  to  a 
promise  to  pay  the  money  to  the  person  who  first  gave  information. 
The  difficulty  suggested  was  that  it  was  a  contract  with  all  the  world. 
But  that,  of  course,  was  soon  overruled.  It  was  an  offer  to  become 
liable  to  any  person  who  before  the  offer  should  be  retracted  should 
happen  to  be  the  person  to  fulfill  the  contract  of  tchich  the  advertise- 
ment was  an  offer  or  tender" 

(a)  L.  R.  5  0.  P.  561.  '*  Performance  of  the  conditions  of  a 

(6)  The  Indian   Contract  Act  is  proposal    ...     is  an  acceptance 

silent   as  to  this  peculiar  class  of  of  the  proposal  "  (s.  8). 

contracts,  but   says  generally   that  (c)  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  561,  563. 
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The  right  of  action  is  also  maintained  on  precisely  the  same 
ground  (and,  one  may  piesume,  quite  independently  of  English 
authorities)  hy  Vangerow  (a).  The  other  view  is  that  immo-  2.  Adver- 
diat^ly  on  the  puhlication  of  the  advertisement  there  is  an  ^  fllSfttiiiir 
anomalous  contract  with  the  uncertain  person  who  shall  fulfil  the  contract, 
condition.  If  this  he  correct  the  results  would  he  of  a  sur- 
prising and  not  very  reasonahle  kind;  for  a  retractation,  instead 
of  being  the  revocation  of  a  mere  proposal,  would  he  nothing 
else  than  an  absolute  refusal  to  perform  an  existing  contract, 
and  notice  of  the  retractation  to  the  person  who  performed  the 
condition  would  be  immaterial;  nor  would  even  the  death  of 
the  promisor  before  the  performance  of  the  condition  make  any 
difference  :  unless  indeed  a  second  anomaly  were  introduced  to 
correct  the  first.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  English  judge  or 
writer  has  definitely  proposed  this  view.  However  it  is  the 
only  one  that  occurred  to  Savigny,  who  accoixlingly  considered 
that  on  the  general  principles  of  the  civil  law  there  could  bo 
no  right  of  action  at  aU  for  a  reward  offered  by  public  announce- 
ment (/>).  It  is  to  a  certain  extent  countenanced  by  the  decision 
in  Williams  v.  Carwardine  ("p,  176  mpra)  that  it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  person  who  performs  the  condition  does  it 
with  a  view  to  the  reward  or  not,  and  by  later  cases  in  which 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  has  been  somewhat  extended. 
These  cases  must  now  be  examined. 

In  Denton  v.  O.  N.  Railway  Co.  (e)  it  was  held  that  the  ExamioA* 
defendant  company  was  liable  as  on  a  contract  with  the  plaintiff  z^ 
that  a  train  should  run  from  Peterborough  to  Hull  at  or  about  caifes  Den- 
7.20  p.m.  which  was  advertised  in  the  company's  current  time-  v^r*  ('' 
tables  as  so  running.    The  facts  were  shortly  these:  Hie  pluintifl 
had  come  from  London  to  Peterborough,  had  done  his  business 
there,  and  wanted  to  go  on  to  Hull  the  same  night.      He  had 
made  his  arrangements  on  the  faith  of  the  time>tables,  and  pre- 
sented himself  in  due  time  at  the  Peterborough  station,  ai)plied 
for  a  ticket  to  Hidl  by  the  advertised  train,  and  offered  to  pay 
the  proper  fare.    The  defendant  company's  clerk  refused  to  isHue 

{a)  Piui<L  §  603.  however,  that  be  was  alone  in  hiii 

(6)  S»v.  ObL  2.  90.     Ajb  to  prac-  opinion  :    Vangerow,  Pand.  f   603 

tical  resnlta,  he  is  content  to  ob-  (3.  25.^). 

serve  that  the  reward  will  in  most  (r)  5  E.  ft  B.  *^00,  an'!  yyt-itur  in 

ca<«ca  be  paid  anyhow,  as  bein^  due  25  L.  J.  Q.  B.  1 21%  where  the  cat*? 

in  honour  if  not  in  law.     It  neemj*,  stated  i^  g[iven  at  length. 
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such  a  ticket,  for  tho  reason  that  the  7.20  train  no  longer  went 
to  Hull.  The  fact  was  that  bevond  Milford  Junction  the  line 
to  Hull  belonged  to  the  North  Eastern  Ry.  Co.,  who  formerly 
ran  a  train  corresponding  with  the  G.  N.  R  Co.'s  train,  and  for 
which  the  G.  N.  R.  Co.  issued  through  tickets  by  arrangement 
between  the  two  companies.  This  corresponding  train  had  now 
been  taken  off  by  the  N.  E.  R.  Co.,  but  the  G.  N.  R.  time-table 
had  not  been  altered.  The  plaintiff  was  unable  to  go  further 
than  Milford  Junction  that  night,  and  so  missed  an  appointment 
at  Hull  and  sustained  damage.  The  cause  was  removed  from  a 
County  Court  into  the  Queen's  Bench  and  the  question  was 
whether  on  the  facts  as  stated  in  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  the  plaintiff  could  recover  (a). 

It  was  held  by  the  Court  unanimously  that  the  case  showed 
a  good  cause  of  action  in  tort  for  the  false  representation  con- 
tained in  the  time-tables :  and  by  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.  and  Wight- 
man  J.  that  when  any  one  offered  to  take  a  ticket  to  any  of  the 
places  to  which  the  train  was  advertised  to  carry  passengers  the 
company  contracted  with  him  to  receive  him  as  a  passenger  to 
that   place   according  to   the  advertisement.     Lord  Campbell 
treated  the  statement  in  the  time-table  as  a  conditional  pro- 
mise which  on  the  condition  being  performed  became  absolute. 
Crompton  J.  {h)  though  not  dissenting  found  certain  difficulties 
in  this  and  preferred  to  rest  his  judgment  on  a  breach  of  the 
defendants*  duty  as   common   carriers.      The  opinion  of  the 
majority  on  this  point  was  not  necessary  to  the  decision,  as 
the  Court  held  unanimously  that  the  plaintiff  could  recover  in 
tort,  and  they  only  had  to  find  whether  on  the  facts  stated  he 
could  succeed  in  any  form  of  action.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
however  that  if  the  action  had  been  brought  in  the  superior 
court  in  the  iirst  instance,  and  there  had  been  before  the  couH 
on  demurrer  an  aptly  framed  declaration  on  the  facts  stated  in 
the  case,  with  counts  in  contract  and  in  tort,  the  plaintiff  would 
have  had  judgment  on  both.     Still,  treating  the  matter  as  if  it 
had  actually  been  so,  this  judgment  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with 
the  then  recent  decision  of  the  same  Court  that  the  count  in  con- 
tract in  Gerhard  v.  Bates  (c)  was  bad. 

(a)  As  to  the  measure  of  damages,  an  unqnestionable  contract), 

which  here  was  not  in  dispute,  see  (6)  The  fuller  report  of  his  judg. 

Hamlin  ▼.  Q.  N.  R.  Co.  1  H.  &  N.  ment  is  that  in  5  £.  &  B. 

408,   26    L.   J.    Ex.   20   (where  a  (c)  2  E.  &  B.  476,  22  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

ticket  having  been  taken  there  was  364  ;  saprOf  p.  175. 
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Reserving  farther  observations,  we  proceed  to  the  next  case  in  Warlow  v. 
which  an  extension  was  suggested.  There  ia  this  preliminary  "■'™^^ 
observation  to  be  made,  that  the  contract  of  sale  in  an  ordinary 
sale  by  auction  is  in  no  way  anomalous,  for  each  bidding  is  only 
a  proposal,  and  there  is  no  contract  until  some  bid  is  accepted  by 
the  fall  of  the  hammer,  when  there  is  a  contract  with  an 
ascertained  person,  namely  the  bidder  to  whom  the  lot  is  knocked 
down  (a). 

In  Warlow  v.  Harrison  a  sale  by  auction  was  announced  as 
without  reserve,  the  name  of  the  owner  not  being  disclosed. 
The  lot  was  put  up,  but  in  fact  bought  in  by  the  owner.  The 
plaintiff,  who  was  the  highest  real  bidder,  sued  the  auctioneer  as 
on  a  contract  to  complete  the  sale  as  the  owner's  agent.  The 
court  of  Queen's  Bench  (b)  held  that  this  was  wrong  ;  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  Chamber  (c)  affirmed  the  judgment  on  the  pleadings 
as  they  stood,  but  thought  the  facts  did  show  another  cause  of 
action.  Watson  and  Martin,  BR  and  Byles,  J.  considered  that 
the  auctioneer  contracted  with  the  highest  bona  fide  bidder  that 
the  sale  should  be  without  reserve.  They  said  they  could  not 
distinguish  the  case  from  that  of  a  reward  offered  by  advertise- 
ment, or  of  a  statement  in  a  time-table.  Willes,  J.  and 
Bramwell,  B.  preferred  to  say  that  the  auctioneer  by  his 
announcement  warranted  that  he  had  authority  to  sell 
without  reserve,  and  might  be  sued  for  a  breach  of  such 
warranty.  The  result  was  that  leave  was  given  to  the  plaintiff 
to  amend  and  proceed  to  a  new  trial,  which  however  was  not 
done  (d).  The  opinions  expressed  by  the  judges,  therefore,  are  Doctrine 
not  equivalent  to  the  actual  judgment  of  a  Court  of  Error,  and  «^^^^' 
have  been  in  fact  regarded  with  some  doubt  in  a  later  case  where  donbted 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  decided  that  at  all  events  an  "^^  "?* , 
auctioneer  whose  principal  is  disclosed  by  the  conditions  of  sale 
does  not  contract  personally  that  the  sale  shall  be  without 
reserve  (e).  Still  more  recently  the  same  Court  has  held  that 
when  an  auctioneer  in  good  faith  advertises  a  sale  of  certain 
goods,  he  does  not  by  that  advertisement  alone  enter  into  any 
contract  or  warranty  with  those  who  attend  the  sale  that  the 

(a)  Payne  v.  Cave^  3  T.  R  148.  proceasvs ;    see  note  in  the  L.  J. 

Cp.  SaTigny,  ObL  2.  92.  report. 
<6)  1 K  &  E.  296, 28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  18.  (e)  Mainpriee  v.   Westley,  6  B.  & 

(c)  1  £.  &K  309,  29 L.  J.  Q.  6.  U.  a  420,  34  L.  J.  Q.  B.  229. 
{d)   The  paitiee  agreed  to  a  «tet 
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Analyrifl 
of  the  ge- 
neral view 
expressed 
in  these 
anthori- 
ties, 


goods  shall  be  actually   sold   (a).     This  case  is  analogous  to 
Spenetr  v.  Hardirifj  (b). 

We  can  now  resume  the  consideration  of  the  principles  which 
govern  or  should  govern  the  subject.  The  general  view  embo- 
died in  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  judges  in  Denton  v. 
O.  N.  R,  Co.  and  Warlow  v.  Ilan'ison  may  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  regular  elements  of  contract  as  follows  :  One  who 
proposes  a  contract  may  make  an  identical  proposal  to  seveiel 
persons,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  contract,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  case,  either  with  that  person  only  who  first  accepts,  or 
with  everyone  separately  who  accepts  the  proposal.  Such  pro- 
posal need  not  be  addressed  to  any  definite  number  of  persons, 
nor  communicated  immediately  by  the  proposer  himself,  but 
may  be  made  by  a  i)ublic  announcement  addressed  to  all  persons 
to  whose  knowledge  it  shall  come.  [Where  a  proposal  is  made 
by  such  announcement,  a  revocation  of  it  by  an  equally  public 
announcement  is  effectual  even  as  against  a  person  who  afterwards 
acts  on  the  original  proposal  without  knowledge  of  the  revoca- 
tion ;  for  "  he  should  have  known  that  it  could  bo  revoked  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  made."]  (c). 

Performance  of  the  conditions  of  the  proposal  is  a  sufficient 
acceptance  and  is  also  a  sufficient  consideration  for  the  promise. 
Knowledge  of  the  proposal  and  an  intention  to  accept  it  may  be 
presumed  from  the  fact  of  performance  (t/). 

which  This  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  in  the  ordinary  case  of 

does^ot  *  reward  or  reimbursement  offered  by  advertisement.  The  effect 
explain  the  is  the  same  as  if  the  promisor  had  hired  the  acceptor  in  person 
the  parti-  ^^  ^^  *'^®  service  for  which  the  reward  is  offered.  It  has  been 
cular  cases,  in  fact  suggested  from  the  bench  that  an  action  for  work  and 
labour  might  have  been  allowed  in  these  cases,  and  the  advertise- 
ment treated  as  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  (e). 


(a)  Harrit  v.  Nickertony  L.  R  8 
Q.  B.  286. 

(6)  L.  E.  6  C.  P.  561,  tfwpm,  p. 
176. 

(c)  So  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  Shuty  v. 
U.  S.,  2  Otto  (92  U.  S.)  78.  It 
would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  in 
such  a  case  the  propi^sal  itself  is  Bub* 
ject  to  an  implied  condition  to  this 


effect.     Sed  qu, 

{d)  This  (if  not  more)  seems  to  be 
involved  in  the  decision  in  WiUiams 
V.  Cartcardine,  svpra,  p.  175. 

(e)  Per  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.  in 
Gerhard  v.  Bates,  2  E.  &  B.  476,  22 
L.  J.  C.  P.  864,  869 ;  per  Cromp- 
ton,  J.  in  DenUm  v.  (?.  N,  R.  Co. 
supra. 
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The  case  of  the  intending  passenger  who  relies  on  the  time-  Difficultiea 
table  is  not  so  plain.  There  we  must  consider  the  demand  of  a  ^  q^  jq-  j^ 
ticket  for  the  proposed  journey,  accompanied  with  an  offer  to  Co.  and 
pay  the  proper  fare,  as  the  act  of  acceptance  which  completes  Harrison 
the  contract.  But  this  demand  is  itself  the  proposal  of  another  on  theory 
and  distinct  contract,  namely  to  carry  the  passenger  on  that  par-  ^|^ 
ticular  journey  in  consideration  of  actual  payment  of  the  fare,  oeptance. 
It  seems  a  little  odd  to  hold  that  the  proposal  of  one  contract 
operates  as  the  conclusion  of  another  preliminary  and  auxiliary 
contract — ^namely  that  the  person  to  whom  the  proposal  is  made 
shall  be  capable  of  carrying  out  the  principal  contract — and  that 
a  refusal  to  enter  into  the  principal  contract  constitutes  a  breach 
of  this  auxiliary  one.  Moreover  the  consideration  for  the 
auxiliary  contract  consists  in  the  preparations  made  by  the  party 
for  entering  into  the  principal  one.  The  same  remarks  apply 
{muiafis  mutandis)  to  the  case  of  the  auctioneer's  undertaking  to 
sell  without  reserve.  We  have  to  suppose  a  contract  concluded 
not  by  the  acceptance  of  a  bidding  but  by  the  bid  itself.  A 
greater  diflSculty  lies  in  the  problem  of  settling  the  extent  of 
the  doctrine.  If  a  man  advertises  that  he  has  goods  to  sell  at  a 
certain  price,  does  he  contract  with  any  one  who  comes  and 
offers  to  buy  those  goods  that  until  further  notice  communicated 
to  the  intending  buyer  he  will  sell  them  at  the  advertised 
price  1  (a).  Again,  does  the  manager  of  a  theatre  contract  with 
every  one  who  comes  to  the  theatre  and  is  ready  to  pay  for  a 
place  that  the  piece  announced  shall  be  performed  ?  or  do  direc- 
tors or  committeemen  who  summon  a  meeting  contract  with  all 
who  come  that  the  meeting  shall  be  held  ?  Again,  on  this  theory 
a  common  carrier  would  be  liable  in  contract  as  well  as  in  tort 
for  refusing  to  carry  goods — indeed  the  case  seems  not  distinguish- 
able from  that  of  the  time-table.  In  short,  we  might  thus  arrive 
at  an  extended  notion  of  contract  which  would  cover  all  the  cases 
in  which  courts  of  equity  have  interfered,  on  grounds  indepen- 
dent of  contract,  as  was  supposed,  to  compel  persons  to  make 
good  their  representations  (fe),  and  would  indeed  go  beyond  them  : 
for  a  representation  not  only  of  fact,  but  of  mere  intention,  might 
be  treated  as  a  proposal,  and  as  soon  as  anything  was  done  on 

(a)  See   per    Crompton,    J.    in      per  Lord  Selbome,  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  at 
Denion  r.  O.  N.  R,  Co,  tupra.  p.  860. 

(6)  See  Dav.  Conv.  8,  pt  1.  646 ; 
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the  faith  of  it  there  would  be  an  acceptance  and  a  complete 
contract  On  some  such  principle  it  has  been  attempted  in 
America  to  enforce  the  payment  of  Toluntary  subscriptions  for 
charitable  or  public  objects ;  but  its  fallacy  has  been  exposed 
by  a  late  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  (a). 

Another  matter  for  remark  is  the  effect  of  notice  of  revocation. 
Suppose  the  traveller  had  seen  and  read  a  new  and  correct  edi- 
tion of  the  time-table  in  the  booking  office  immediately  before 
he  offered  to  take  his  ticket.     This  would  clearly  have  been  a 
revocation  of  the  proposal  of  the  company  held  out  in  the 
incorrect  time-table,  and  on  the  present  hypothesis  no  contract 
could  arise.     Similarly  if  on  putting  up  a  particular  lot  the  auc- 
tioneer expressly  retracted  as  to  that  lot  the  statement  of  the 
sale  being  without  reserve,  there  could  be  no  such  contract  with 
the  highest  bona  fide  bidder  as  supposed  in  Warlow  v.  Harrison, 
But  this,  it  may  be  answered,  matters  little,  for  if  there  is  any 
real  grievance  the  party  aggrieved  may  still  have  his  remedy  by 
suing  in  tort.     He  may  so ;  and  he  would  equally  have  it  if  the 
notion  of  contract  had  never  been  introduced  into  these  cases.    Or 
are  we  to  say  that  a  teasonable  notice  of  revocation  must  be  given  ! 
This  would  be  to  say  that  the  proposal  of  a  contract  gives  the  person 
to  whom  the  proposal  is  made  a  sort  of  inchoate  right  which  may 
be  violated  by  an  unreasonable  revocation:  a  doctrine  which  in 
English  law  is  absolutely  unheard  of  (b).     Then  there  is  also  the 
difficulty  of  determining  what  acts  constitute  the  acceptance,  and 
at  what  point  of  time  the  acceptance  ia  complete ;  which,  when  the 
nature  of  the  case  did  not  provide  for  a  formal  act  such  as  making 
a  bid  or  demanding  a  ticket,  might  be  exceedingly  serious. 
Difficulties      Let  US  now  turn  to  the  other  view,  and   see  whether  the 
of  floatSr  ^^^^^^^®  ^^  Denton  v.  O.  N,  R.  Co.  and  Warloto  v.  Harrison 
conta»ct.     can  be  better  supported  on  the  theory  of  a  floating  obligation. 
On  that  theory  there  would  be  not  a  proposal,  but  a  condi- 
tional obligation  arising  at  once  from  the  announcement  made 
by  the  promisor:  it  would  at  any  rate  be  necessary  to  find  in 
that  announcement  some  decided  intention  of  contracting,  and 

J  ^?\o?*Sf *  ^*r**  ^^^^  ^-  ^«"-  P-  887,  and  p.  9,  supra.     Ab  to  the 

ctoW,  121  Maea.  528.         ^  somewhat      analogous      snggestion 

(6)  Such  a  doctnne  u   not  un-  made  in  that  case,  see  s.  c.  in  Ex. 

known  on  the  Continent  :  see  note  Ch.  L.  R  7  Ex.  at  p.  117. 
to  Frost  V.  Kntght,  L.  R.  6  Ex.  at 
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this  might  fumi&h  a  satisfactory  limit  to  the  class  of  cases  in 
which  an  obligation  could  be  held  to  exist.  But  then  where 
would  be  the  consideration  1  And  even  putting  that  objection 
out  of  sight,  there  remains  the  absurd  consequence  already 
pointed  out^  that  the  offer  could  not  be  revoked.  To  put  an 
extreme  case :  suppose  a  man  bound  himself  by  a  voluntary  deed 
to  give  a  sum  of  money  to  whoever  should  first  come  to  his 
funeral,  or  to  the  person  who  should  be  the  next  Lord  Mayor 
after  his  death  (a),  could  his  executors  be  sued  upon  iti  In  short, 
such  a  doctrine  is  impracticable. 

There  seem  therefore  to  be  grave  difficulties  either  way:  and  Qu.  do  not 

when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  judgments  which  suggest  them  ^®*?  ^f*^ 

are  not  really  decisive,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  whole  the  neces- 

matter  is  open  to  reconsideration.     It  is  submitted  that  the  con-  "j^^  . 

*    1  1  showing 

tracts  of  the  railway  company  and  the  auctioneer,  if  such  con-  animu9 

tracts  there  be,  are  express  and  actual,  not  implied  in  law  ;  that  ?^[*^ 
in  all  cases  of  actual  contract  the  first  thing  is  to  ascertain  the 
real  intention  of  the  parties  not  less  as  to  the  making  of  any 
contract  at  all  than  as  to  the  construction  of  a  contract  if  made ; 
and  that  the  judgments  in  question  may  fairly  be  said  to  over- 
step this  rule.  The  proposal  of  a  definite  service  to  be  done  for 
reward,  which  is  in  fact  a  request  (in  the  sense  of  the  ordinary 
English  law  of  contract)  for  that  particular  service,  though  not 
addressed  to  any  one  individually,  is  quite  different  in  its  nature 
from  a  declaration  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  one  is  willing 
to  do  business  with  them  in  a  particular  manner.  Of  course  the 
person  who  publishes  such  an  invitation  does  contemplate  that 
people  who  choose  to  act  on  it  will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
put  themselves  in  a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  such  as 
sending  in  tenders  by  letter,  coming  to  a  shop  or  a  railway  sta- 
tion, and  the  like.  So  far  as  all  these  things  are  necessary  to 
bring  customers,  he  desires  them  to  be  done;  but  they  are 
merely  incidental  to  the  real  object ;  they  are  not  elements  of  a 
contract  but  preliminaries.  It  does  not  seem  consonant  either  with 
legal  or  with  natural  reason  to  construe  such  preliminaries  into 
the  consideration  for  a  contract  which  the  parties  had  no  inten- 


(a)  See  the  diBpodt ions  (by  legacy)      GaL  2.  288;   cp.  remark  of  Lord 
to  nnoertam  persons  suggested  in      Campbell,  G.  J.  8  K  &  B.  887. 
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tion  of  making  (a).  A  comparison  of  the  view  here  proposed 
with  the  recent  cases  of  Spencer  v.  Harding  {b)  and  Harris  v. 
Nickeraon  (c)  will  show  that  it  has  heen  snhstantially  acted  upon, 
though  somewhat  differently  expressed.  The  Courts  appear  in 
those  cases,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  to  have  returned  to  a 
sounder  observance  of  the  general  principles  of  contract. 

It  may  perhaps  be  safely  inferred  that  the  doctrines  of  Denton 
V.  O.  N,  R,  Co,  (d)  and  Warloic  v.  Harrison  (c),  if  not  directly- 
disapproved,  will  at  least  not  be  extended  beyond  their  applica> 
tion  to  precisely  similar  circumstances. 

A  discussion  of  the  remedy  by  action  in  tort  for  false  repre- 
sentation in  cases  of  this  class  is  not  within  the  province  of  this 
work.  If  that  remedy  were  made  co- extensive  with  the  real  or 
supposed  concurrent  remedy  in  contract  so  far  as  concerns  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  deceased  persons'  estates,  the  attainment 
of  substantial  justice  might  be  promoted,  and  all  inducement  to 
artificial  extensions  of  the  law  of  contract  removed. 

Same  prin-  We  have  postponed  to  the  end  of  this  discussion  the  mention 
^red*^  of  a  recent  case  in  equity  decided  partly  on  a  ground  which 
equity :  brings  it  into  this  class,  though  it  is  chiefly  important  as  the  first 
AeiatT^  of  a  series  establishing  another  proposition  which  will  find  its 
BankiDg     place  farther  on  (/). 

UonT'"*         ^^®  question  was  as  to  the  effect  of  the  following  letter  of  credit 
given  by  Agra  and  Masterman's  Bank  to  Dickson,  Tatham  and  Co. 

"  No.  394.  You  are  hereby  authorized  to  draw  upon  this  bank  at 
six  months  sight,  to  the  extent  of  £15,000  sterling,  and  such  drafts  I 
undertake  duly  to  honour  on  presentation.  This  credit  will  remain, 
in  force  for  twelve  months  from  this  date,  and  parties  negotiating 
bills  under  it  are  requested  to  indorse  particulars  on  the  back  hereof 
The  bills  must  specify  that  they  are  drawn  under  credit  No.  394,  of 
the  31st  of  October,  1865." 

The  Asiatic  Banking  Corporation  held  for  value  bills  drawn 
on  the  Agra  and  Masterman's  Bank  under  this  letter ;  the  Bank 

(a)  To  the  like  efifect  Vangerow,  p.  180. 

Pand.  §  603  (3.  258)  difltinguiahing  (cQ    6   E.   &   B.   860,  25   L.  J. 

an  actual  proposal   (Antrag)   from  Q.  B.  129. 

mere  invitation  of  proposals-  (Auf-  (e)    1    B.   &  E.   809,  29  L.  J. 

forderungen  zu  Antragen).  Q.  B.  14. 

(6)  L.  R  6  C.  P.  561  ;  aupra,  {f )  Ex  parU  Atiatic  Banking  Ccr^ 

p.  176.  poration.  2  Ch.  391. 

(c)  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  286  ;  aupm, 
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slopi)ed  payment  before  the  bills  were  presented  for  acceptance, 
and  Dickson,  Tatbam,  and  Co.  were  indebted  to  the  Bank  in  an 
amount  exceeding  what  was  due  on  the  bills :  but  the  Corpo- 
ration claimed  nevertheless  to  prove  in  the  winding-up  for  the 
amount,  one  of  the  grounds  being  "  that  the  letter  shown  to  the 
person  advancing  money  constituted,  when  money  was  advanced 
on  the  faith  of  it,  a  contract  by  the  Bank  to  accept  the  bills." 
Cairns,  L.  J.,  adopted  this  view,  holding  that  the  letter  did 
amount  to  "  a  general  invitation  "  to  take  bills  drawn  by  Dick- 
son, Tatham,  and  Co.  on  the  Agra  and  Masterman's  Bank,  on  the 
assurance  that  the  Agra  and  Masterman's  Bank  would  accept 
such  bills  on  presentation ;  and  that  the  acceptance  of  the  offer 
in  this  letter  by  the  Asiatic  Banking  Corporation  constituted 
a  binding  legal  contract  against  the  Agra  and  Masterman's  Bank. 
He  then  went  on  to  the  other  ground  of  decision,  of  which 
more  afterwards.      Scott  v.  PUkington  (a)  is  to  some  extent 
adverse  to  this  view.     There  the  action  was  brought  on  a  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  on  a  very  similar  state 
of  facts.     The  decision  was  that  the  law  applicable  to  the  case 
was  the  law  of  Xew  York,  and  that  the  judgment  having  been 
pfiven  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  a  case  to  which  the 
local  law  was  properly  applicable,  there  was  no  room  to  question 
its  correctness  in  an  English  court.     So  far  as  any  opinion  was 
expressed  by  the  Court  as  to  what  should  have  been  the  decision 
on  the  same  facts  in  a  case  governed  by  the  law  of  England,  it 
was  against  any  right  of  action  at  law  being  acquired  by  the  bill- 
holders.     This  however  was  by  the  way,  and  as  a  concession  to 
the  defendants,  and  is  therefore  no  positive  authority.     Anyhow  Thia  case 
the  difficulties  we  have  suggi*sted  above  do  not  seem  to  exist  in  th^dS™ 
this  case.     From  an  open  letter  of  credit  (containing  too  in  this  culty  in 
instance  an  express  request  to  persons  negotiating  bilk  under  it  g^N.  r!* 
to  indorse  particulars)  there  may  be  inferred  without  any  violence  Co. 
either  to  law  or  to  common  reason  a  proposal  or  request  by  the 
author  of  the  letter  to  the  mercantile  public  to  advance  money 
on  the  faith  of  the  undertaking  expressed  in  the  letter.     This 
undertaking  must  then  be  treated  as  addressed  to  any  one  who 
shall  80  advance  money  :  the  thing  to  be  performed  by  way  of 
consideration  for  the  undertaking  is  definite  and  substantial,  and 

(a)  2  K  ft  S.  11,  31  L.  J.  Q.  B.  81. 
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18  in  fiict  the  mam  object  of  the  transactioiL     If  any  qaestion 
arose  as  to  a  revocation  of  the  proposal,  it  would  be  decided 
by  the  rules  which  apply  to  the  revocation  of  proposals  made  by 
letter  in  general  (a).    There  is  no  fiction  or  anomaly  in  the  matter. 
SUtate  of      The  bearing  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  on  these  contracts  made 
j^l^^'^^     by  advertisements  or  general  offers  has  been  discussed  incidentally 
tract*  b J    in  a  case  brought  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
ment*    "   ^^^^<^*^  ^^  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  New   South 
dicta  in      Wales  (b).    It  is  settled  that  the  requirements  of  the  statute  in 
V  Bt^b  ^^^^^^  where  it  applies  are  generally  not  satisfied  unless  the 

written  evidence  of  the  contract  shows  who  both  the  contracting 
parties  are.  But  it  was  suggested  in  the  Colonial  Court  that  in 
the  case  of  a  proposal  made  by  advertisement,  where  the  nature 
of  the  contract  (e.g.  a  guaranty)  was  such  as  to  bring  it  within 
the  statute,  the  advertisement  itself  might  be  a  sufficient  memo- 
randum, the  other  party  being  indicated  as  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  transaction  would  admit  (c).  The  Judicial  Committee, 
however,  showed  a  strong  inclination  to  think  that  this  view  is 
not  tenable,  and  that  in  such  a  case  the  evidence  required  by  the 
statute  would  not  be  complete  without  some  further  writing  to 
show  who  in  particular  had  accepted  the  proposaL  It  was 
observed  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  cases  on  advertisements  had 
been  of  such  a  kind  that  the  statute  did  not  apply  to  them, 
and  it  was  a  mere  circumstance  that  the  advertisement  was  iu 
writing  (d).  We  are  not  aware  of  the  point  having  arisen  in  any 
later  case.  The  opinion  here  expressed  by  the  Court  is  worth 
noticing  for  another  reason.  It  is  an  authority  in  favour  of  the 
view  which  we  have  adopted  as  the  sounder  one,  namely  that 
there  is  no  anomalous  contract,  but  a  contract  between  ascertained 
persons  which  is  constituted  by  the  acceptance  of  the  proposal. 

Part  3.   Effects  of  Contract  as  to  Third  Persons, 

The  affirmative  part  of  our  second  rule,  namely:  The  creditor 
ca7i  demand  performance  from  the  debtor  or  his  representatives, 

(a)  Ste  however  Sh%u\j  v.  United  of    the    head-note    is    misleading ; 

Statts,  note  r,  p.  180  above.  there  is  no  suggestion  in  the  judg- 

(6)   WiUiama  v.  Byrnes,  1   Moo.  ment  of  any  such  proposition  of  law 

P.  C.  ('.  N.  S.  154.  as  that  the  Statute  of  Frauds  is  not 

(c)  Per  Stephen,  C.  J.  at  pp.  167,  applicable  to  contracts  made  in  this 
184.  manner. 

(d)  See  at  p.  198.     The  language 
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is  now  and  long  has  been,  thongh  it  was  not  always,  elemen- 
tary (a). 

The  negative  part  of  it  states  that  the  creditor  cannot  demand.  Bole  2, 
fuyr  can  the  debtor  require  him  to  accept,  performance  from  any  y^^  ^, 
third  person.     This  is  subject  to  the  explanation  that  the  debtor  poaed  on 
or  his  representatives  may  perform  the  duty  by  an  agent,  which  ^^g^f^^ 
again  is  modified  by  the  exception  of  strictly  personal  contracts 
as  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  rules.     On  this  we  need  not  dwell 
at  present. 

It  is  obvious  on  principle  that  it  is  not  competent  to  contract-  Its  foun- 
ing  parties  to  impose  liabilities  on  other  persons  without  their  ^^^j^^ 
consent. 

Every  person  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity  may  dispose 
freely  of  his  actions  and  property  within  the  limits  allowed  by 
the  general  law.  Liability  on  a  contract  consists  in  a  further 
limitation  of  this  disposing  power  by  a  voluntary  act  of  the 
party  which  places  some  definite  portion  of  that  power  at  the 
command  of  the  other  party  to  the  contract.  So  much  of  the 
debtor's  individual  freedom  is  taken  from  him  and  made  over  to 
the  creditor  (6).  When  there  is  an  obligation  independent  of 
contract,  a  similar  result  is  produced  without  regard  to  the  wUl 
of  the  i)arty  :  the  liability  is  annexed  by  law  to  the  party's  own 
wrongful  act  in  the  case  of  tort,  and  in  the  case  of  quasi-contracts 
to  another  class  of  events  which  may  be  roughly  described  as 
involving  the  accession  of  benefit  through  the  involuntary  loss 


(a)  Ab  to  the  liability  of  penonal 
representatives  on  the  contracts  of 
the  testator  or  intestate  see  1  Wma. 
Saond.  241-2.  The  old  role  that  an 
action  of  <Ubt  on  simple  contract 
would  not  lie  against  executors 
where  the  testator  oould  have  waged 
his  law  (though  it  is  said  the  ob- 
jection oould  be  taken  only  by 
demurrer)  seems  to  have  been  in 
truth  an  innovation.  See  the  form 
of  writ  for  or  against  executors, 
FleU  L  2,  a  62,  §  9,  and  cp.  F.  N. 
B.  119  M,  121  O  (the  Utter  passage 
18  cojioos :  if  a  man  has  entered 
into  religion  his  executors  shall  be 
sued  for  his  debt^  not  the  abbot 
who  accepted  him  into  religion  :  see 
p.  61,  n.  (a),  sttpro),  and  T.  B.  30 
Ed.  1  (Bolls  ed.)  p.  238.     It  is  said 


however  that  "  Quia  executores  non 
possunt  faoere  legem  pro  defxmcto, 
petens  probabit  talliam  suam,  vel  ri 
habeat  sectam  secta  debet  exami- 
nari;'*  Y.  B.  20  A  21  Ed.  1,  p.  456. 
For  the  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the 
remedy  by  cutumpnt,  see  Reeves 
8.  403,  T.  B.  Mich.  2.  H.  8.  11,  pL 
3,  the  strange  dictum  contra  of  Fitz- 
herbert,  Trin.  27  H.  8.  23,  pi.  21, 
who  said  there  was  no  remedy  at 
all,  and  Nonfood  v.  Read,  in  B.  B., 
Plow.  180,  followed  by  Pinehon^t 
ca.  in  Ex.  Ch.  9  Co.  Hep.  86  b, 
where  this  dictum  was  overruled, 
authorities  reviewed  and  explained, 
and  the  common  law  settled  in  sub- 
stance as  it  now  is. 
(6)  Cp.  Savigny  ObL  (  2. 
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of  another  person :  but  when  an  obligation  is  founded  upon  a 
true  contract,  the  assent  of  the  person  to  be  bound  is  at  the  root 
of  the  matter  and  is  indispensable  (a). 

Agency :  The  ordinary  doctrines  of  agency  form  no  real  exception  to 
tio^n^only"  ^^^^  ^^^  *  Contract  made  by  an  agent  can  bind  the  principal 
apparent,  only  by  force  of  a  previous  authority  or  subsequent  ratification  ; 
and  that  authority  or  ratification  is  nothing  else  than  the  assent 
of  the  principal  to  be  bound,  and  the  contract  which  binds  him 
is  his  own  contract.  Under  certain  conditions  there  may  be  a 
contract  binding  on  the  agent  also,  but  with  tliat  we  are  not  here 
concerned.  We  shall  return  to  the  subject  of  agency  under 
Ride  3,  and  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  principals  and  agents 
respectively  on  contracts  made  by  agents  will  then  be  more  fully 
considered. 

When  Another  less  simple  apparent  exception  occurs  in  the  cases  in 

heldUi"^"  which  companies  have  been  held  liable  to  fulfil  the  agreements 
equity  to    made  by  their  promoters  before  the  companies  had  any  legal 
promoters  existence.     These  cases  however  proceed  partly  on  the  ground 
ments ;  not  of   a  distinct  obligation  having  either  been   imposed  on   the 
^L^T       company  in  its  original  constitution,  or  assumed  by  it  after  its 
formation  (^),  partly  on  a  ground  independent  of  contract  and 
analogous  to  estoppel,  namely  that  when  any   person  has  on 
certain  terms  assisted  or  abstained  from  hindering  the  promoters 
of  a  company  in  obtaining  the   constitution   and  the  powers 
sought  by  them,  the  company  when  constituted  must  not  exer- 
cise its  powers  to  the  prejudice  of  that  person  and  in  violation 
of  those  terms.     The  doctrine  as  now  established  probably  goes 
as  far  as  this,  but  certainly  no  farther  (c). 

Stranger         In  one  case  of  a  suit  in  equity  for  specific  performance  of  an 

by  awMd    *^^^  ^  thkd  person  interested  in  the  subject-matter  was  made 

in  equity :  a  party  :  and  Sir  L.  Shad  well  held  that  he  was  bound  by  the 

^""        award,  though  he  had  not  been  a  party  to  the  reference  and  had 

{a)  Lumhy  v.  (^//c,  2  E.  &  R  216,  duty  of  all  men  to  respect  the  rights 

22  L.  J.  Q.  B.  403,  shows  that  a  of  B.  instead  of  A.,  as  owner  of  that 

Btr.mger  may  he  liable  in  tort  fur  Und,  is  a  duty  under  the  contract  of 

malicioimly  procuring  the  breach  of  sale  or  the  conveyance, 

a  omtract.     But  this  is  not  an  oMi-  (6)  Lindley  1.  40^,  411. 

gation  under  the  contract,  any  moro  (r)  Liudiey  1.  41'2-417. 
than  when  A.  sells  his  laud  .o  B.  the 
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in  no  way  assented  to  it,  but  simply  knew  of  it  and  remained 
passive  (a).  This  decision  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
considered,  and  does  appear  quite  contrary  to  principle.  More- 
over it  cannot  stand  with  Lord  Cottenham's  decision  in  T<xsk4tr 
V.  Small  (b)  that  in  a  suit  for  the  specific  performance  of  a 
contract  third  persons  claiming  an  interest  in  the  subject-matter 
are  not  even  proper  parties  :  and  even  without  this  it  is  surely 
obvious  (unless  and  until  a  court  of  final  appeal  shall  think 
otherwise)  that  A,  and  B.  have  no  business  to  submit  C.'s  rights 
to  the  arbitration  of  D.  It  is  apprehended  accordingly  that  this 
exception  may  be  treated  as  non-existent. 

Another  branch  of  the  same  general  doctrine,  which  on  prin-  Novation, 
ciple  is  scarcely  less  obvious,  is  that  the  debtor  cannot  be  allowed 
to  substitute  another  person's  liability  for  his  own  without  the 
creditor's  assent.  Some  authorities  which  illustrate  this  are 
referred  to  in  a  subsequent  chapter  where  we  consider  from 
another  point  of  view  the  rule  that  a  contract  cannot  be  made 
except  with  the  person  with  whom  one  intends  to  contract  (c). 
When  a  creditor  assents  at  the  debtor's  request  to  accept  another 
person  as  his  debtor  in  the  place  of  the  first,  this  is  caJled  a 
novation.  Whether  tliere  has  been  a  novation  in  any  particular 
case  is  a  question  of  fact,  but  assent  to  a  novation  is  not  to  be 
inferred  from  conduct  unless  there  has  been  a  distinct  and 
unambiguous  request  (c?).  Such  questions  are  especially  im- 
portant in  ascertaining  who  is  liable  for  the  partnership  debts  of 
a  firm  when  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  members  of  the 
firm,  or  on  contracts  jnade  in  a  business  which  has  been  handed 
over  by  one  firm  (whether  carried  on  by  a  single  person,  a 
partnership,  or  a  company)  to  another.  A  series  of  cases  which 
were,  or  were  supposed  to  be,  of  this  kind  has  arisen  in  late  years 
out  of  successive  amalgamations  of  life  insurance  companies  (e). 

The  question  may  be  resolved  into  two  parts :  Did  the  new 

(a)  Oovett  V.  Richmond,  7  Sim.  1.  Dt  HoghZon  v.  Money ,  2  Ch.  1 64. 

The  case  of  Taylor  v.  Parry ^  1  MazL  (c)  Robson  v.  Drummondf  2  B.  & 

&  Gr.  604,  seems  at  first  sight  to  Ad  303  ;  infra,  Ch.  VIII. 

make  the  same  way  ;  but  there  the  (d)  Conquest's  ca.  1  Ch.  D.  334, 

Coart  relied  on  positive  acts  of  the  841. 

parties  as  showing  that  they  adopted  (e)  It  is  doubtful  whether  some  of 

ihe  refeience  and  were  substantially  these  were  really  cases  of  novation  : 

parties  to  it.  see  Norths  ca.   &   Grain's  ca.  1  Ch. 

(6)  3  My.  &  Cr.   63,  followed  in  D.  807,  822. 
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firm  assume  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  old  1  and  did  the 
creditor,  knowing  this,  consent  to  accept  the  liability  of  the  new 
firm  and  discharge  the  original  debtor  (a)  9  It  would  be  beyond 
our  scope  to  enter  at  large  on  this  subject,  for  an  exposition  of 
which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Justice  Lindley*s  work  on 
Partnership  (b). 

Real  ex-  There  exist  however  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  In  cer- 
oome*'"'  **^  *^^®®®  *  ^^^  liability  may  without  novation  be  created  in 
nnder  substitution  for  or  in  addition  to  an  existing  liability,  but  where 
the  possibility  exists  of  such  an  exceptional  transfer  of  liabilities 
it  is  bound  up  with  the  correlated  possibility  of  an  exceptional 
transfer  of  rights,  and  cannot  be  considered  alone.  For  this 
reason  the  exceptions  in  question  will  come  naturally  to  our 
notice  under  Rule  4,  when  we  deal  with  the  peculiar  modes  in 
which  rights  arising  out  of  certain  classes  of  contracts  are 
transfen*ed. 

Apart  from  novation  in  the  proper  sense,  the  creditor  may 
bind  himself  once  for  all  by  the  original  contract  to  accept  a 
substituted  liability  at  the  debtor's  option.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  in  the  nature  of  things  unlikely  to  occur  in  the  ordinary 
deahngs  of  private  persons  among  themselves.  But  it  has  been 
decided  in  the  winding-up  of  the  European  Assurance  Society 
that  where  the  deed  of  settlement  of  an  insurance  company 
contains  a  power  to  transfer  the  business  and  liabilities  to 
another  company,  a  transfer  made  under  this  power  is  binding 
on  the  policy-holders  and  they  have  no  claim  against  the  original 
company  (c).  In  the  case  of  a  policy-holder  there  is  indeed  no 
subsisting  debt  (c),  but  he  is  a  creditor  in  the  wider  sense  above 
defined  (p.  171). 

Rule  3.  No  third  person  can  become  entitled  by  the  contract  itself 
to  demajid  the  performance  of  any  duty  under  the  contract. 

N?^ht.       ^^^"^^^  "^^  consider  the  possibUity  of  creating  arbitrary  excep- 
coiif«^    tions  to  this  rule  in  any  particular  cases,  there  are  some  extensive 

_  W  ^.f^^^  ^-  ^^^'  I-  R- 1  fop  a  later  in«tanoeof  tme  novation. 

^'  Vv  i  \\r:  ^-r     ,^r.  MiUer't  ca.  3  Gh.  391. 

(6)  1.450-465,   4/9-481:   and  as  (e)  ^oyt*«  ca.  anH  ^Avt/n*.  «^  i  r«k 

to  ^^-£^Pf-fP^S  of  novation  D.^^sST  S^,^JrZ '»    3M ". 

«»  Waton  V.  Lloyd,  1«  Eq.  60.  74  ;  Codker't  c».  8  Ch.  D.  1.                      ' 
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classes  of  contracts  and  tiansactions  analogous  to  contract  which  on  third 
call  for  attention  as  offering  real  or  apparent  anomalies.  ^ 

A.  Contracts  made  by  agents.     Here  the  exception  is  only  Excep- 
apparent.     The  principal  acquires  rights  under  a  contract  which  ^°°*' 
he  did  not  make  in  person.      But  the  agent  is  only  his  instru*  apparent 
ment  to  make  the  contract  within  the  limits  of  the  authority  ^^^' 
given  to  him,  howev^er  extensive  that  authority  may  be  :  and 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  transaction  the  real  con- 
tracting party  is  the  principal 

Consider  the  following  series  of  steps  from  mere  service  to  full  Degrees  of 
discretionary  powers  :  agency. 

1.  A  messenger  is  charged  to  convey  a  proposal,  or  the 
acceptance  or  refusal  of  one,  to  a  specified  person. 

2.  He  is  authorized  to  vary  the  terms  of  the  proposal,  or  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  variation  of  the  other  party's  proposal 
(i.e.  to  make  the  best  bargain  he  can  with  the  particular  person), 
within  certain  limits. 

3.  He  is  not  confined  to  one  person,  but  is  authorized  to  con- 
clude the  contract  with  any  one  of  several  specified  persons^  or 
generally  with  any  one  from  whom  he  can  get  the  best  terms. 

4.  He  is  not  confined  to  one  particular  contract,  but  is 
authorized  generally  to  make  such  contracts  in  a  specified  line  of 
business  or  for  specified  purposes  as  he  may  judge  best  for  the 
principal  8  interest  (a). 

The  fact  that  in  many  cases  an  agent  contracts  for  himself  as  Agent  oon- 
well  as  for  his  principal,  and  the  modifications  which  are  intro-  ™^^JSiy 
duced  into  the  relations  between  the  principal  and  the  other 
party  according  as  the  agent  is  or  is  not  known  to  be  an  agent 
at  the  time  when  the  contract  is  made,  do  not  prevent  the  acts 
of  the  agent  within  his  authority  from  being  for  the  purposes  of 
the  contract  the  acts  of  the  principal,  or  the  principal  from  being 
the  real  contracting  party.  Again,  when  the  agent  is  also  a 
contracting  party  there  are  two  alternative  contracts  with  the 
agent  and  with  the  principal  respectively. 

As  for  the  subsequent  ratification  of  unauthorized  acts,  there  Ratifica- 
is  no  difference  for  our  present  purpose  between  a  contract  made  **®°' 

(a)  Cp.  Savigny  ObL  2.  57-60. 
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with  authority  and  one  made  without  authority  and  sub- 
sequently ratified.  The  consent  of  the  principal  is  referred 
back  to  the  date  of  the  original  act  by  a  beneficent  and  neces- 
sary fiction. 

Here  would  be  the  proper  place  to  consider  who  can  sue  and 
be  sued  on  contracts  made  by  agents :  but  as  this  discussion 
would  take  up  such  an  amount  of  space  as  to  interfere  with  the 
proportion  and  connexion  of  the  different  parts  of  the  subject, 
it  is  reserved  for  an  appendix  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter. 

Other  rela-      B.     There  are  certain  relations  created  by  contract,  of  which 

cipal  Mid^  that  of  creditor,  principal  debtor,  and  surety  may  be  taken  as 

surety;       the  type,  in  which  the  rights  or  duties  of  one  party  may  be 

nexed^"    varied  by  a  now  contract  between  others.     But  when  a  surety  is 

law  to        discharged  by  dealings  between  the  creditor  and  the  principal 

jj^^l^^      debtor,  this  is  the  result  of  a  condition  annexed  by  law  to  the 

surety's  original  contract.    There  is  accordingly  no  real  anomaly, 

though  there  is  an  apparent  exceptiou  to  the  vague  maxim  that 

the  legal  effects  of  a  contract  are  confined  to  the  contracting 

parties  :  and  there  is  not  even  any  verbal  inconsistency  with  any 

of  the  more  definite  rules  we  have  stated.     However  it  seems 

proper  not  to  omit  the  mention  of  such  cases,  inasmuch  as  they 

have  been  considered  as  real  exceptions  by  writers  of  recognized 

authority  (a). 

Anoma-  Insolvency  and  bankruptcy,  again,  have  various  consequences 

of^ai^^*^*^  which  affect  the  rights  of  parties  to  contracts,  but  which  the 
ruptcy  and  general  principles  of  contract  are  inadequate  to  explain.  We 
insolvency,  j^ii^j^q  ^  them  in  this  place  only  to  observe  that  it  is  best  to 
regard  them  not  as  derived  from  or  incidental  to  contract,  but  as 
results  of  an  overriding  necessity  and  beyond  the  region  of  con- 
tract altogether  (b).  Even  those  transactions  in  bankruptcy  and 
insolvency  which  have  some  resemblance  to  contracts,  such  as 
compositions  with  creditors,  are  really  of  a  judicial  or  quasi- 
judicial  character.  It  is  obvious  that  if  these  transactions  were 
merely  contracts  no  dissenting  creditor  could  be  bound 

(o)  See  Pothier  ObL  §  89.  19  Ve8.  345  :   see  per  Lord  Cairns, 

{b)  A    striking    instance    is    fur-       Banner  v.  Johnston,  h.  11.  5  H.  I^. 
ninhed  by  the  rule  in  Warhig'a  cjvse,       at  p.  174. 
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C.  The  case  of  trusts  presents  a  real  and  important  exception.  Trusts:  a 
if  a  trust  is  regarded  as  in  its  origin  a  contract  between  the  ^^^  exoep- 
author  of  the  trust  and  the  trustee.     It  is  quite  possible,  and  trust  a 
may  for  some  purposes  be  useful  so  to  regard  it.     The  Scottish  ^^ween 
institutional  writers  (who  follow  the  Roman  arrangement  in  the  author  of 
learning  of  Obligations  as  elsewhere)  consider  trust  as  a  species  trustee^ 
of  real   contract  coining  under  the  head  of  depositation  (a).  So  treated 
Conversely  deposits,  bailments,  and  the  contract  implied  by  law  ^j  ^a^ 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  action  for  money  received,  are  rioan  wri- 
spoken  of  in  English  books  as  analogous  to   trusts  (b),      A  wl'g^" 
chapter  on  the  duties  of  trustees  forms  part  of  the  best  known  gested  in 
American  text-books  on  contracts,  though  no  attempt  is  made,  so  ^^kg 
far  as  we  have  ascertained,  to  explain  the  logical  connexion  of 
this  with  the  rest  of  the  subject. 

It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  Lord  Selbome  in  a  recent  Authori^ 
ease,  where  the  question  was  of    mortgagee's  costs,  made  the  geibome 

following  observations : —  for  so  re- 

garding it. 

**  The  contract  between  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  as  it  is  imder- 
stood  in  this  Court,  makes  the  mortgage  a  security  ...  for 
the  costs  properly  incident  to  a  suit  for  foreclosure  or  redemption. 
In  like  manner  the  contract  between  the  author  of  a  trust  and  his 
trustees  entitles  the  trustees,  as  between  themselves  and  their  cestuis 
que  trust,  to  receive  out  of  the  trust  estate  all  their  proper  costs  inci- 
dent to  the  execution  of  the  trust.  These  rights,  resting  substantially 
upon  contract,  can  only  be  lost  or  curtailed  by  such  inequitable 
conduct  on  the  part  of  a  mortgagee  or  trustee  as  may  amount  to  a 
violation  or  culpable  neglect  of  his  duty  under  the  contract^ 

This  involves  the  statements — 

1.  That  a  trust  is  in  its  inception  a  contract. 

2.  And  a  contract  such  that  third  persons,  namely  the  cestuU 
que  trustf  acquire  independent  rights  under  it :  which  gives  to 
the  transaction  that  exceptional  character  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned. 

And  in  fact  the  relation  of  a  trustee  to  his  cestui  que  trust  is  General 
closely  analogous  to  that  of  a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  in  so  far  as  ^^J^2^** 
it  has  the  nature  of  a  personal  obligation  and  is  governed  by  the 
general  rules  derived  from  the  personal  character  of  obligations. 

(a)  Sic,  though  no  such  abstract      Erskine,  Inst  Bk.  3,  Tit  1.  s.  82. 
term  is  known  in  Raman  law.    See  (6)  Blackstone,  Comm.  8.  482. 
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Thus  the  transfer  of  equitable  rights  of  anj  kind  is  subject, 
as  regards  the  perfection  of  the  transferee's  title,  to  precisely 
t]|e  same  conditions  as  the  transfer  of  rights  under  a  contract, 
id  the  true  ivay  to  understand  the  nature  and  incidents  of 
[uitable  ownership  is  to  start  with  the  notion  not  of  a  real 
ownership  which  Is  protected  only  in  a  court  of  equity,  but  of  a 
contract  with  the  legal  owner  which  (in  the  case  of  trusts  pro- 
perly so  called)  cannot  be  enforced  at  all,  or  (in  the  case  of  con- 
structive tnists,  such  as  that  which  arises  on  a  contract  for  the 
sale  of  land)  cannot  be  enforced  completely,  except  in  a  court  of 
equity  (a). 

However  although  every  tnist  may  be  said  to  include  a  con- 
tract, it  includes  so  much  more,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the 
machinery  of  trusts  is  employed  are  of  so  different  a  kind,  that 
trusts  are  distinct  in  a  marked  way  not  merely  from  every  other 
species  of  contract,  but  from  all  other  contracts  as  a  genus.  The 
complex  relations  involved  in  a  trust  cannot  be  conveniently 
reduced  to  the  ordinary  elements  of  contract,  and  there  seems  to 
be  sufficient  justification  (independently  of  the  historical  I'eason 
supplied  by  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Equity)  for  the  course 
hitherto  adopted  by  all  English  writers  in  dealing  with  trusts  as 
a  separate  branch  of  law. 

Exception       D.  Closely  connected  with  the  cases  covered  by  the  doctrine 

of  certain   q|  trusts,  but  extending  beyond  them,   we   have  the  rules  of 

proYiBions  '  1   «  1 

for  child-    equity  by  which  special  favour  is  extended  to  provisions  made 

by  parents  for  their  children.  This  exception  has  already  been 
noted  in  stating  the  general  rule  (p.  172  above).  In  the  ordinary 
case  of  a  marriage  settlement  the  children  of  the  contemplated 
marriage  itself  are  said  to  be  ''  within  the  consideration  of 
marriage  "  and  may  enforce  any  covenant  for  their  benefit  con- 
tained in  the  settlement.  Where  a  settlement  made  on  the 
marriage  of  a  widow  provides  for  her  children  by  a  former 
marriage,  such  children,  though  in  the  technical  languid  of 
equity  volunteers,  or  persons  having  no  part  in  the  consideration, 
are  likewise  entitled  to  enforce  the  provisions  for  their  benefit : 


(a)  See  per  Lord  Westbury,  Knox      Caims),    and     at     p.     S56    (Lord 
Y.  Oge,  L.   R.    6   H.  L.  at  p.  675  ;      Hatherley). 
^Shaw  V.  Fotter^  ib,  at  p.  338  (Lord 


ren. 
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but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  extends  to  the  case  of  a  husband 
making  a  provision  for  his  children  by  a  former  wife  (a). 

The  question  how  far  limitations  in  a  marriage  settlement  to 
persons  other  than  children  can  be  supported  by  the  considera- 
tion of  marriage,  so  as  not  to  be  defeasible  under  27  Eliz.  c.  4 
against  subsequent  purchasers,  is  a  distinct  and  wider  one,  not 
falling  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  (b). 

E.  There  is  also  a  considerable  class  of  statutory  exceptions  in  statutory 
cases  where  companies  and  public  bodies,  though  not  incorpo-  fj^^ep- 
ratedy  are  empowered  to  sue  and  be  sued  by  their  public  officers  powers  to 
or  trustees.     The  enactments  of  this  kind  relating  to  companies  "^®  ^y 
are  collected  and  commented  on  by  Mr.  Justice  Lindley  (c).  cers,  &a 

The  trustees  of  Friendly  Societies  and  Trade  Unions  are  like- 
wise empowered  to  sue,  and  may  be  sued,  in  their  own  names,  in 
cases  concerning  the  property  of  the  society  or  union  (d).  In  a 
recent  case  in  the  Queen's  Bench  an  enactment  that  a  local 
authority  might  recover  certain  expenses,  such  authority  not 
being  incorporated  and  no  special  remedy  provided,  was  held  to 
make  the  local  authority  a  quasi  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
suing  (e).  This  however  was  not  on  a  contract^  but  on  a  purely 
statutory  cause  of  action. 

By  the  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  5  a  person  who  is  not  a  party  to  Covenants 
an  indenture  may  nevertheless  take  the  benefit  of  a  covenant  in  '®***"^sr  to 

"^  real  pro- 

it  relating  to  real  property.      This  enactment  has  not,  so  far  as  perty. 

we  know,  been  the  subject  of  any  reported  decision  (/). 

Having  disposed  of  these  special  exceptions,  we  may  now  General^ 
proceed  to  examine  the  rule  in  its  ordinary  application,  which  *£  ^*  °"^ 


(a)  OaU  ▼.  Gale,  6  Ch.  D.  144, 
152. 

(6)  The  references  in  OaU  v.  Gale 
(last  note)  will  guide  the  reader,  if 
desired,  to  the  anthorities,  including 
the  full  diBcossion  in  Mr.  May's 
book  on  Voluntary  and  Fraudulent 
Convey  anoes. 

(e)  Lindley,  Ptnp.  1.  609  sqq. 
See  also  Leake  on  Contracts,  225. 

{d)  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875, 
38  ft  89  Vict  c.  60,  s.  21 ;  Trade 
Union  Act  1871,  84  ft  85  Vict  c. 
31,  a.  9.  It  is  the  same  with  build- 
ing societies  formed  before  the  Act 


of  1874  and  not  incorporated  under 
it. 

(c)  Mills  V.  ScoU,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B. 
496. 

(/)  For  an  example  of  the  incon- 
venience provided  against  by  it  see 
Lord  Soumampton  v.  Brown,  6  B.  ft 
C.  718,  where  the  person  who  was 
really  interested  in  the  payment  of 
rent  on  a  demise  made  by  trostees, 
and  with  whom  jointly  with  the 
trustees  the  covenant  for  payment 
of  rent  was  expressed  to  be  made, 
was  held  incapable  of  joining  in  an 
action  on  the  covenant. 

O  2 
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may  be  expressed  thus : — ^The  agreement  of  contracting  parties 
cannot  confer  on  a  third  person  any  right  to  enforce  the  contract. 
There  are  two  different  classes  of  cases  in  which  it  may  seem 
desirable,  and  in  which  accordingly  it  has  been  attempted,  to 
effect  this :  (1)  where  the  object  of  the  contract  is  the  benefit  of 
a  third  person :  (2)  where  the  parties  are  numerous  and  the 
persons  really  interested  are  liable  to  be  changed  from  tim6  to 
time. 

Contnct         It  was  for  a  long  time  not  fully  settled  whether  a  contract 

of  third      hetween  A.  and  B.  that  one  of  them  should  do  something  for 

person.       the  benefit  of  C.  did  or  did  not  give  C.  a  right  of  action  on  the 

contract  (a).     And  there  was  positive  authority  that  at  all  events 

a  contract  made  for  the  benefit  of  a  person  nearly  related  to  one 

or  both  of  the  contracting  parties  might  be  enforced  by  that 

lUid  per-  person  (6).     However  the  rule  is  now  distinctly  established,  so 

■on  cannot  f^  ^  j^™  common-law  right  of  action  is  concerned,  that  a  third 
lua  at  law.  ^  '^  ' 

person  cannot  sue  on  a  contract  made  by  others  for  his  benefit 

even  if  the  contracting  parties  have  agreed  that  he  may,  and 

that  near  relationship  makes  no  difference.     This  was  decided 

by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Ihoeddle  v.  Atkhison  (c).     The 

following  written  agreement  had  been  entered  into  : 

''  Memorandum  of  an  agreement  made  this  day  between  William 
Guy,"  &c^  "  of  the  one  part,  and  John  Tweddle  of  the  other  part 
Whereas  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  said  William  Guy  shall  and 
will  pay  the  sum  of  £200  to  William  Tweddle  his  son-in-law,  railway 
inspector,  residing  in  Thornton,  in  tlie  coimty  of  Fife  in  Scotland, 
and  the  said  John  Tweddle  father  to  the  aforesaid  William  Tweddle 
shall  and  will  jmy  the  sum  of  £100  to  the  said  William  Tweddle 
each  and  severally  the  said  sums  on  or  before  the  21  st  day  of  August 
1855;  and  it  is  hereby  further  agreed  by  the  aforesaid  William  Guy 
and  the  said  John  Tweddle  that  the  said  William  Tweddle  has  full 
power  to  sue  the  said  parties  in  any  Court  of  law  or  equity  for  the 
afomsaid  sums  hereby  promised  and  specified." 


(a)  See  Viner  Abr.  AMompsit,  Z.  proved  by  Lord  Mansfield,    Gowp 

(1.  333-7)  ;  per  Eyre,  C.  J.  Co.  of  443.     There  appears  to  have  beoi 

Feltmakert  ▼.   Davis,  1  Bos.  A  P.  much  difference  of  opinion  at  the 

98  ;  note  to  Pv/oU  v.  Thompson,  3  time. 

Bos.  ft  P.  149.  (r)  1  B.  ft  a  393,  80  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

(6)  DuUon  V.  Poole  (Ex.  Ch.),  2  265. 
I-iev.    210,   Vent     318,    322.    Ap- 
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William  Twiddle,  the  son  of  John  Tweddle,  brought  an 
action  against  the  executor  of  William  Guy  on  this  agreement, 
the  declaration  averring  his  relationship  to  the  parties,  and 
their  intention  to  carry  out  a  verbal  agreement  made  before  the 
plaintiff's  marriage  to  provide  a  marriage  portion.  The  action 
was  held  not  to  be  maintainable.  The  Court  did  not  in  terms 
overrule  the  older  cases  to  the  contraiy,  considering  that  their 
authority  was  already  sufficiently  disposed  of  by  the  effect  of 
modem  decisions  and  practice  (a). 

The  doctrines  of  equity  are  not  so  free  from  doubt.     There  is  Authori- 
clear  and  distinct  authority  for  these  propositions  :    When  two  ****.IJ 
persons,  for  valuable  consideration  as  between  themselves,  con-  against 
tract  to  do  some  act  for  the  benefit  of  another  person  not  a  party  SK  ^* 
to  the  contract —  person. 

(i)  That  person  cannot  enforce  the  contract  against  either  of 
the  contracting  parties,  at  all  events  if  not  nearly  and  legitimately 
related  to  one  of  them  (h)  (qu,  if  not  within  the  exception  men- 
tioned above,  p.  194,  in  favour  of  children  provided  for  by 
marriage  settlements  1). 

(ii)  But  either  contracting  party  may  enforce  it  against  the 
other  although  the  person  to  be  benefited  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  consideration  (c). 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  notwithstanding  the  want 
of  express  authority,  that  near  relationship  would  not  now  be. 
held  to  constitute  of  itself  any  ground  of  exception. 

On  the  other  hand  the  case  of  Gregory  v.  Williams  (d)  shows  Authori- 
that  a  third  person  for  whose  benefit  a  contract  is  made  may  ***f»v?^- 
join  as  co-plaintiff  with  one  of  the  actual  contracting  parties  gory  v.Wil- 
against  the  other,  and  insist  on  the   arrangement  being  com-  "^"■(*1"«1 
pletely  carried  out.      The  facts  of  that  case,  so  far  as  now  plaintiff 
material,  may  be  stated  as  follows :  Parker  was  indebted  to  ^Ji^**' 
Williams  and  also  to  Gregory;  Williams,  being  informed  by 
Parker  that  the  debt  to  Gregory  was  about  900/.,  and  that  there 
were  no  other  debts,  undertook  to  satisfy  the  debt  to  Gregory  on 

(a)  See  also  Price  v.  Eattan,  4  B.  Q.  B.  706,  JHckaon  ▼.  RetOer's  Tae- 

ft  Ad.  488.  Much  lees  can  a  stranger  gram  €h.,  2  C.  P.  D.  62,  in  C.  A.  8 

to    a    contract    who    has    suffered  C.  P.  D.  1. 

dftmage  by  the  non-performance  of  (6)  Colyeary,  Mtdgrave,  2  Kee.  81. 

it  sue  the  defaulting  party  for  the  {c)  Davenport  y.  BUhopp^  2  Y.  ft 

damage :  Placard  v.  United  King-  C.  451,  460,  1  Ph.  698,  704. 

dam  BUctrie  TeUgrapk  Co,,  L.  B.  4  ((I)  8  Mer.  582. 
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having  an  asaignment  of  certain  property  of  Parker's.  Gregory 
was  not  a  party  to  this  arrangement,  nor  was  it  communicated 
to  him  at  the  time.  The  property  having  been  assigned  to  Wil- 
liams accordingly,  the  Court  held  that  Gregory,  suing  jointly 
with  Parker,  was  entitled  to  call  upon  Williams  to  satisfy  his 
debt  to  the  extent  of  9001.  (but  not  farther,  although  the  debt 
was  in  fact  greater)  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  property.  It  was 
not  at  all  suggested  that  he  could  have  sued  alone  in  equity  any 
more  than  at  law  (a). 

Diotom  in  A  dictum  in  the  recent  case  of  Touche  v.  Metropolitan  Rail- 
Metropc»-  '^"/^  Warehomimj  Co,  (b),  goes  much  further;  for  there  it  was 
litan, &c.,  said  that  "where  a  sum  is  payable  by  A.B.  for  the  benefit  of 
CD.,  CD.  can  claim  under  the  contract  as  if  it  had  been  made 
with  himself."  But  no  such  doctrine  was  necessary  to  the 
decision  of  the  case.  Tlie  suit  was  by  promoters  against  the 
company.  The  articles  of  association  of  the  company  recited  an 
arrangement  with  G.  H.  Walker  that  he  should  pay  a  sum  to 
the  promotei-s,  and  one  of  the  articles  provided  that  the  directors 
should  pay  that  sum  to  Walker  in  the  event  (which  happened) 
of  a  certain  number  of  shares  being  subscribed  for  and  2/.  upon 
each  paid  up.  Now  this  was  in  truth  and  substance  an  obliga- 
tion embodied  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  company  to 
pay  the  sum  in  question  to  the  promoters  by  Walker  as  the 
company's  agent,  and  on  this  ground  the  decision,  which  at  first 
sight  looks  anomalous,  may  well  be  supported  (c). 

No  positive  However  when  we  consider  the  grounds  on  which  the  judg- 
buUnouifh  °^®^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  based,  and  the  earlier  cases  already  referred  to, 
to  create  it  is  impossible  to  say  mth  confidence  that  the  question  how  far 
^''''^^  third  persons  can  acquire  equitable  rights  under  contracts  and 
independent  of  trust  is  not  to  some  extent  unsettled.     Another 


(a)  For  an  attempt  of  a  third 
person  to  sue  at  law  under  very 
similar  circumatanceB  see  Price  v. 
Ecuton,  4  B.  &  Ad.  433,  showing 
clearly  t)iat  A.  cannot  sue  on  a 
promise  by  B.  to  C.  to  pay  C.'s 
debt  to  A. 

(6)  6  Ch.  671,  677. 

(c)  Mr.  Justice  Lindley  (1.  410) 
seems  to  take  this  view  of  the  case, 
which  is  also  supported  by  the  later 


decision  in  Eley  v.  PoiUive,  dx,.  Life 
Assurance  Co,  (C.  A.)  1  Ex.  D.  88, 
that  a  provision  in  aiilcles  of  asso- 
ciation that  A.  shall  be  solicitor 
to  the  company  and  transact  all  its 
legal  busioess  is  as  regards  A.  res 
inter  alios  acta  and  gives  him  no 
right  against  the  company.  See  also 
Melhado  v.  Porto  Aleyre  Ry,  Co,  L. 
R.  9  C.  P.  603. 
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apparent  or  perhaps  more  than  apparent  exception  is  the  case  of 
Poffe  V.  Qox  (a),  where  it  was  held  that  a  provision  in  partner- 
ship  articles  that  a  partner's  widow  should  be  entitled  to  his 
share  of  the  business  might  be  enforced  by  the  widow.  But 
the  decision  was  carefully  put  on  the  ground  that  the  provision 
in  the  articles  created  a  valid  trust  of  the  partnersliip  property 
in  the  hands  of  the  surviving  partner. 

We  now  come  to  the  class  of   cases  in  which  contracting  Third 
parties  have  attempted  for  their  own  convenience  to  vest  *^®  SJIJJ^J^  to 
right  of  enforcing  the  contract  in  a  third  person.     Except  within  snefor  cnn- 
the  domain  of  the  stricter  rules  applicable  to  parties  to  actions  IJJ?"^ 
on  deeds  and  negotiable  instruments,  there  appears  to  be  no  Contract- 
objection  to  several  contracting  parties  agreeing  that  one  of  them  ^  SJj^f 
shall  have  power  to  sue  for  the  benefit  of  all  except  the  party  one  of 
sued.     Thus  where  partners  create  by  agreement  penalties  to  be  Jt*^"^^* 
paid  by  any  partner  who  breaks  a  particular  stipulation,  they  behalf  of 
may  empower  one  partner  alone  to  sue  for  the  penalty  (h).    The  ^"^_,. 
application  of  the  doctrines  of  agency  may  also  lead  to  similar 
results  (c).     It  seems  doubtful  whether  a  promise  to  several 
persons  to  make  a  payment  to  one  of  them  will  of  itself  enable 
that  one  to  sue  alone  (d). 

But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  most  express  agreement  of  con-  Butcannot 
tracting  parties  cannot  confer  any  right  of  action  on  the  contract  ^J^^  * 
on  a  person  who  is  not  a  party.     Various  devices  of  this  kind  Attempts 
have  been  tried  in  order  to  evade  the  difficulties  that  stand  byunin- 
in   the  way    of    unincorporated    associations    enforcing  their  ^mpanies 
rights :  and  sach  devices,  in  Mr.  Justice  Lindley's  words  {e\  ^  appoint 
^  however  ingenious,  are  utterly  worthless.     Attempts  to  enable  pUdntiff. 


(a)  10  Ha.  lilS. 

(6)  Badenhwnt  ▼.  Bates,  3  Bing. 
463,  470.  Of  osurfie  they  miuit 
take  care  to  make  the  peniJty  pay- 
able not  to  the  whole  firm,  but  to 
the  members  of  the  firm  minus  the 
offending  partner.  Whether  under 
the  present  Rules  of  Court  the  other 
partners  ooold  use  the  name  of  the 
firm  to  sue  for  the  penalty,  quaere, 

(c)  Spurr  V.  Ctus,  U  B.  5  Q.  B. 
656. 

(cl)  Chanter  y.  Leese,  4  M.  &  W. 
295 ;  in  Ex.  Oh.  5  M.  ft  W.  693, 
whcve  both  Courts  inclined  to  think 


not,  but  gave  no  dedsion.  In  Jonet 
y.  Rcbintouy  1  Bx.  464,  17  L.  J. 
Ex.  36|  an  action  was  brought  by 
one  of  two  late  partners  sgainst  the 
purcliaser  of  the  business  on  a 
promise  to  pay  the  plaintiff  what 
was  due  to  him  from  the  firm  fur 
adyanoes.  This  was  declared  on  as  a 
separate  promise  in  addition  to  a 
general  promise  to  the  two  partners 
to  pay  the  partnership  debts,  and 
the  only  question  was  whether  there 
was  any  separate  consideration  for 
the  promise  sued  on. 

(e)  liindley  on  Partnership,  1.  508. 
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actions  to  be  brought  by  the  chairman  for  the  time  being  of  the 
directors  of  a  company  (a),  by  the  directors  for  the  time  being 
of  a  company  (b),  by  the  purser  for  the  time  being  of  a  cost- 
book  company  (c),  by  the  managers  of  a  mutual  marine  instir- 
ance  society  (d),  have  all  been  made  in  turn,  and  have  all  been 
made  in  vain."  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  on  any  instance 
other  than  the  last.  In  Gray  v.  Pearson  the  reasons  against 
allowing  the  right  of  action  are  well  given  in  the  judgment  of 
Willes,  J.  :— 

Judgment  **  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  action  cannot  be  maintained,  and  for 
J  .  p^  the  simple  reason, — ^a  reason  not  applicable  merely  to  the  procedure 
V.  Peanon.  ^^  ^^^^^  country,  but  one  affecting  all  sound  procedure, — ^that  the 
proper  person  to  bring  an  action  is  the  person  whose  right  has  been 
violated.  Though  there  are  certain  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
for  instance  in  the  case  of  agents,  auctioneers,  or  fiictors,  these  excep- 
tions are  in  truth  more  apparent  than  real.  The  persons  who  are 
suing  here  are  mere  agents,  managers  of  an  assurance  association  of 
which  they  are  not  members ;  and  they  are  suing  for  premiums 
alleged  to  have  become  payable  by  the  defendant  in  respect  of  polidea 
effected  by  the  plaintiffs  for  him,  and  for  his  share  and  contributions 
to  losses  and  damages  paid  by  them  to  other  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation whose  vessels  have  been  lost  or  damaged.  The  bare  statement 
of  the  facts  is  enough  to  shew  that  the  action  cannot  be  maintained. 
*'  It  is  in  effect  an  attempt  to  substitute  a  person  as  a  nominal 
plaintiff  in  lieu  of  the  persons  whose  rights  have  been  violated.*' 

Notes  and  Another  variety  of  the  same  device  is  a  document  purporting 
able  to  ^  to  be  a  negotiable  instrument  payable  to  the  treasurer  or  other 
treasurer,  officer  for  the  time  being  of  a  society.  Such  a  document,  whether 
time  being  ^  ^^®  ^^^"^  ^^  *  promissory  note  (e)  or  of  a  bill  of  exchange  (/), 
invalid.       is  invalid,  for  the  payee  must  be  a  person  capable  of  Iming 

ascertained  at  the  time  of  making  the  note  or  accepting  the  bill. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  contract  in  any  other  form  to  pay  the 


(a)  IfaU  V.  Bainhrtdffe,  1  Man.  & 
Or.  42. 

(&)  Phelps  V.  LyU,  10  A.  &  £.  Il8. 

(c)  ffyhaH  v.  Parker,  4  C.  B.  N. 
S.  209,  27  L.  J.  C.  P.  120 :  where 
Willes,  J.  suggested  that  it  -was 
trenching  upon  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  to  make  a  new  species 
of  corporation  sole  for  the  purpose 
uf  bringing  actions. 

{d)  dray  v.  PeartoTi,  L.  B.  5  C. 


P.  568  :  in  the  earlier  case  of  Gray 
V.  Oibton,  L.  R  2  O.  P.  120,  a 
similar  action  succeeded,  the  quee- 
tion  of  the  manager's  right  to  sue 
not  being  raised. 

{e)  Storm  v.  Stiriing,  8  £.  &  B. 
832,  23  L.  J.  Q.  B.  298 ;  in  Ex. 
Ch.  nom.  Cowie  v.  StirUnff,  6  £.  & 
B.  333,  25  L.  J.  Q.  B.  835. 

(/)  YaUa  V,  Nath,  8  C.  B.  N.  S. 
681,  29  L.  J.  C.  P.  806. 
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treasarer  for  the  time  being  would  be  equally  inoperative  to  give 
any  right  of  action  to  the  person  who  should  from  time  to  time 
fill  the  office  (a).  But  a  promissory  note  payable  to  "the 
trustees  of  the  W.  chapel  or  their  treasurer  for  the  time  being  " 
is  good :  for  it  is  considered  that  the  trustees  existing  at  the 
date  of  the  note  are  the  persons  ascertained  as  payees,  and  that 
the  treasurer  is  named  only  as  their  agent  to  receive  payment  (h). 
Contrivances  of  this  kind  have  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  come 
before  our  courts  of  equity ;  indeed  their  chief  object  has  been 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  suing  in  equity.  The  Eules  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  following  the  former  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  now  provide  that "  where  there  are  numerous  persons 
having  the  same  interest  in  one  action,  one  or  more  of  such 
parties  may  sue  or  be  sued,  or  may  be  authori^  by  the  Court 
to  defend  in  such  action,  on  behalf  or  for  the  benefit  of  all 
parties  so  interested"  (c);  but  a  person  not  really  interested 
cannot  be  put  forward  as  a  representative  (d). 

Pari  4.  Assignment  of  Contracts, 

Rule  4.  We  now  come  to  the  fourth  rule,  which  we  have  ex-  Rate  4. 

pressed  thus  : —  Tranfer  of 

niTuts 
Persons  otiier  than  the  creditor  may  become  entitled  by  repre-  under  oon- 

sentation  or  assignment  to  stand  in  the  creditor's  place  and  to  ^'^^^ 
exercise  his  rights  under  the  contract. 

We  need  say  nothing  here  about  the  right  of  personal  repre- 
sentatives to  enforce  the  contracts  of  the  person  they  represent^ 
except  that  it  has  been  recognized  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
history  of  our  present  system  of  law  (e).  With  regard  to  assign- 
ment, the  benefit  of  a  contract  cannot  be  assigned  (except  by  the 
Crown)  at  common  law  so  as  to  enable  the  assignee  to  sue  in  his 
own  name  (/).     The  origin  of  the  rule  was  attributed  by  Coke  jught  to 

to  the  "wisdom  and  policy  of  the  founders  of  our  law"  in"™®o*^co>*- 

tnct  not 

(a)  PigoU  v.  Thompitm,  8  Bos.  &  QrarU,  2  Ch.  459,  Bloxam  ▼.  Metro- 

P.  147.  politan  Ry,  Co,,  3  Ch.  887. 

(6)  HdbmeM  ▼.  /o^uei,  L.  R  1  Q.  ifi)    Sabject    to   some   technical 

B.  376.  exceptions    which    have    now  dis- 

(c)  Order  xvi.  r.  9.  app^ured :  see  notes  to  WheaiUy  v. 

{d)  Except  to  represent  a  defen-  Lane,  1  Wms.  Saund.  240  sqa.  and 

dant  heir-at-law  or  next  of  kin  in  for  early  instances  of  actions  ot  debt 

the  cases  provided  for  by  Ord.  zvi.  brought  by  executors,  Y.  B.  20  k.  21 

r.  9a  (Jnne  1876).    Cp.  as  to  share-  Ed.  1,  pp.  804,  874. 

holders'  suits  Forreat  v.  ManchuUr,  (/)  Termea  de  la  Ley,  tit  ChKne  in 

tbc,  Ry.  Co,,  4  D.  F.  J.  126,  Roh9on  Action, 
V.  Doiih  8  £q.  801 ;  dist  SeaiUm  v. 
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Mrign^k  ducoaragicg  maintenance  and  litigation  (a)  :  but  there  can  be 
little  or  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  truth  a  logical  consequence  of 


Uw  : 
probable 
origin  of 
the  ral& 


the  primitive  view  of  a  contract  as  creating  a  strictly  pergonal 
obligation  between  the  creditor  and  the  debtor  {b).  Anyhow, 
it  has  been  long  established  that  the  proper  course  at  common 
law  is  for  the  assignee  to  sue  in  the  name  of  the  assignor.  It 
appears  from  the  Year  JBooks  that  attempts  were  sometimes 
made  to  object  to  actions  of  this  kind  on  the  ground  of  main- 
tenance, but  without  success  (c).  The  same  rule  is  very  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  Gaius  as  prevailing  in  the  Roman  law  (d). 

fn  eqahy        In  equity  the  right  of  the  assignee  to  sue  in  his  own  name  has 
*"■**"*•     been  recognized  for  some  considerable  time  ;  it  is  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  say  precisely  for  how  long,  but  at  any  rate  since  the 
rules  of  equity  have  been  at  all  systematic  (e),  ^ 

L«g^right     The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act^  1873,  (s.  25,  sub-s.  6), 

naSHarJn^  creates  a  legal  right  modelled  on  the  equitable  right,  but  con- 

dicatuie      fined  to  cases  where  the  assignment  is  absolute,  and  by  writing 

^        *  under  the  hand  of  the  assignor,  and  express  notice  in  writing 

has  been  given  to  the  debtor. 


(a)  Lampet't  ca.  10  Co.  Rep.  iSa. 
For  exporition  of  the  role  in  detail 
lee  Dicey  on  Parties,  115. 

(6)  Spence,  Eq.  Juriiid.  of  Chy. 
2.  850.  An  examination  of  the 
earlier  authorities  has  been  found 
to  confirm  this  view.  The  rule  ia 
assumed  as  unquestionable,  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  Coke's  reason 
for  it  The  objection  of  main- 
tenance was  set  up,  not  against  the 
assignee  suing  in  his  own  name, 
which  was  never  attempted  so  far 
as  we  can  find,  but  against  his  suing 
in  the  name  of  the  assignor :  see 
following  note. 

{e)  Y.  B.  9  H.  6.  64,  pL  17  ;  84 
H.  6.  80,  pL  16  ;  16  H.  7.  2,  pL  3  ; 
Brooke,  Abr.  140&.  See  Appendix 
B.  to  this  chapter. 

(d)  Gal  2.  38,  39.  Quod  mihi  ab 
aliquo  debetur,  id  si  yelim  tibi 
deberi,  nullo  eorum  modo,  quibus 
res  ooiporales  ad  alium  traosferun- 
tur,  id  effioere  possum  ;  sed  opus 
est,  at  iubente  me  tu  ab  eo  stipu- 
leris :  quae  res  effidt  ut  a  me 
Uberetor  et  indpiat  tibi  teneri.  quae 


didtur  novatio  oUigationia.  Sine 
hac  vero  novatione  non  poteristuo 
nomine  agere,  sed  debes  ex  perscma 
mea  quasi  cognitor  aut  procurator 
meus  experiri  In  later  times  the 
transferee  of  a  debt  was  enabled' to 
sue  by  utilis  actio  m  his  own  name. 
This  seems  to  have  been  first  intm- 
duoed  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
purchaser  of  an  inheritance,  D.  2. 
14.  de  pactis,  16  or.,  C.  4.  39.  de 
hered.  y el  act.  yend.  1,  2,  4 — 6,  and 
afterwards  extended  to  all  canon,  C. 
eod.  tit.  7,  9.  See  too  C.  4.  10.  de 
obL  et  act  1,  2,  C.  4.  15.  auando 
fiscus,  5,  Arndts,  Lehrbuc^  der 
Pandekten,  §  264. 

{e)  There  is  a  curious  case  in 
Y.  B.  37  H.  6.  13,  pL  8,  from 
which  it  seems  that  equitable 
assignments  were  then  unknown 
(see  p.  165  above).  For  collec> 
lions  of  authorities  on  the  modem 
doctrine  of  equitable  assignments  in 
general,  see  Lewin  on  Trusts,  575 
sqq.  ;  Leake  601  ;  and  notes  to 
RyaU  v.  Eowla  in  2  Wb.  &  T.  L.  C. 
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These  restrictions  are  but  partly  known  in  equity.     By  the  !»  equity 
Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Car.  2,  c.  3,  s.  9)  "  all  grants  and  assign-  tensive : 
ments  of  any  trust  or  confidence  "  must  be  in  writing  signed  by  how  far 
the  assignor,  and  by  s.  7  equitable  interests  in  land  must  be  by^stat  of 
created  by  writing.     S.  9  does  not  at  all  events  require  writing  Frauds,  ju. 
for  the  creation  in  the  first  instance  by  the  legal  owner  or  creditor 
of  an  equitable  interest  in  personal  property  or  a  chose  in  action  : 
and  it  may  be  argued  perhaps  that  its  operation  is  altogether 
confined  to  interests  in  land  by  the  context  in  which  it  occurs. 
The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  decision  upon  it  (a). 

As  for  the  notice  to  the  debtor,  the  rule  of  equity  is  that  it 
must  be  express  but  need  not  be  in  writing  (6). 

There  remain,  therefore,  a  great  number  of  cases  where  the 
right  is  purely  equitable,  although  the  enlarged  jurisdiction  of 
every  branch  of  the  Supreme  Court  makes  the  distinction  less 
material  than  formerly. 

Several  partial  exceptions  to  the  common  law  rule  have  been  hi  other 

made  at  different  times  by  modem  statutes,  on  which  however  it  "P®™ 

•^  '  caseB  by 

seems  unnecessaiy  to  dwell.     The  more  ipaportant  instances  are  statute, 
these: — 

East  India  bonds,  51  G^.  3,  c.  64,  s.  4^  which  makes  them  nego- 
tiable. 

Mortgage  debentures  issued  by  land  companies  under  the  Mort- 
gage Debenture  Act  1865,  28  &  29  Vict  c.  78,  amended  by  33  and 
34  Vict  c.  20. 

Policies  of  life  assurance  :  30  &  31  Vict,  a  144 

Policies  of  marine  assurance  :  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  86. 

Things  in  action  of  companies  (Companies  Act  1862,  s.  157)  and 
bankrupts  (Bankruptcy  Act  1869,  s.  Ill)  assigned  in  pursuance  of 
those  acts  respectively.  As  to  the  effect  of  registration  imder  the 
present  acts  of  previously  existing  companies,  &c,  in  transferring  the 
right  to  sue  on  the  contracts  made  by  the  company  or  its  officers  in 
its  former  state,  see  the  Companies  Act  1862,  s.  193,  Lindley  1.  507, 
note  (it). 

Local  authorities  (including  any  authority  having  power  to  levy 
a  rate)  may  issue  transferable  debentures  and  debenture  stock  under 
the  Local  Loans  Act  1875,  38  &  39  Vict  c.  83. 

In  ordinary  cases  rights  under  a  contract  derived  by  assign-  Limita- 
tion of 

(a)  See  1  Sanders  on  Uses  (5th  ed.)  343.        (6)  Be  Tichener,  35  Beav.  817. 
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>M2gi>M*8   ment  from  the  original  creditor  are  subject^  as  already  stated,  to 
^^  the  following  limitations : — 

Ist  Title  by  assignment  is  not  complete  as  against  the  debtor 
without  notice  to  the  debtor,  and  a  debtor  who  performs  his  con- 
tract to  the  original  creditor  without  notice  of  any  assignment  by 
the  creditor  is  thereby  discharged. 

2nd.  The  debtor  is  entitled  as  against  the  representatives,  and, 
uidesa  a  contrary  intention  appears  by  the  original  cofitracif  [this 
modification  has  been  introduced,  as  we  shall  see,  by  a  series  of 
quite  recent  decisions]  as  against  the  assignees  of  the  creditor,  to 
the  benefit  of  any  defence  which  he  might  have  had  against  the 
creditor  himself. 

Rules  of  1.  As  to  notice  to  the  debtor.  Notice  is  not  necessary  to  com- 
fligw^^^^t  P^®^  ^^  assignee's  equitable  right  as  against  the  original  creditor 
in  genenJ.  himself,  or  as  against  his  representatives,  including  assignees  in 
debtor.  bankruptcy  (a) :  but  the  claims  of  competing  assignees  or  incum- 
brancers rank  as  between  themselves  not  according  to  the  order  in 
date  of  the  assignments,  but  according  to  the  dates  at  which  they 
have  respectively  given  notice  to  the  debtor.  This  was  decided 
by  the  case  of  Dearie  v.  Hall  and  Loveridge  v.  Oooper  (6),  the 
principle  of  which  was  soon  afterwards  affirmed  by  the  House  of 
Lords  (c).  The  same  rule  prevails  in  the  modem  civil  law  (d) 
and  has  been  adopted  from  it  in  the  Scottish  law  (6) :  and  the 
true  reason  of  it,  though  not  made  very  prominent  in  the  deci- 
sions which  establish  the  rule  in  England,  is  the  protection  of 
the  debtor.  He  has  a  right  to  look  to  the  person  with  whom  he 
made  his  contract  to  accept  performance  of  it,  and  to  give  him  a 
discharge,  unless  and  until  he  is  distinctly  informed  that  he  is  to 
look  to  some  other  person.  According  to  the  original  strict 
conception  of  contract,  {^^\  ne  consid^rer  que  la  8ubtilit6  du 
droit "  as  Pothier  (/)  expressed  it)  his  creditor  or  his  creditor's 
assignee  cannot  even  require  him  to  do  this,  any  more  than  in 
the  converse  but  substantially  different  case  a  debtor  can  require 
his  creditor  to  accept  another  person's  liability,  and  his  assent 

(a)  Bwtn  V.  C!arva2Ao,  4  M.  &  Cr.  ((£)  See  Pothier,  Oontratde  Vente, 

690.  §§  560,  664  sqq. 

(6)  8  Boas.  1,  38,  48.  (e)  Enkine  Inst  Bk.  3,  Tit.  5. 

(e)  F9$^  y.  CbdkereO,  3  CL  &  F.  (/)  Contrat  de  Yente,  §  660. 
466. 
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must  be  expressed  by  a  noyation  (as  to  which  see  p.  1 89  above). 
Such  was  in  fact  the  old  Koman  law,  as  is  shown  by  the  passage 
already  cited  from  Gkius.     By  the  modem  practice  the  novation 
is  dispensed  with,  and  the  debtor  becomes  bound  to  the  assignee 
of  whom  he  has  notice.     Bat  he  cannot  be  bound  by  any  other         « 
assignment,  though  prior  in  time,  of  which  he  knows  nothing. 
He  is  free  if  he  has  fulfilled  his  obligation  to  the  original  credi- 
tor without  notice  of  any  assignment ;  he  is  equally  free  if  he 
fuMIs  it  to  the  assignee  of  whose  right  he  is  first  informed,  not 
knowing  either  of  any  prior  assignment  by  the  original  creditor 
or  of  any  subsequent  assignment  by  the  new  creditor  (a).     It  is 
enough  for  the  completion  of  the  assignee's  title  '*  if  notice  be 
given  to  the  person  by  whom  payment  of  the  assigned  debt  is  to 
be  made,  whether  that  person  is  himself  liable  or  is  merely 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  payment*'  (b)  e,g,  as  an 
agent  entrusted  with  a  particular  fund.    Notice  not  given  by  the 
assignee  may  be  sufficient,  if  shown  to  be  such  as  a  reasonable 
man  would  act  upon  (c).     All  this  doctrine  of  notice  has  no  This  does 
application  to  interests  in  land  {d)  :  but,  subject  to  that  excep-  ^Ltorert 
tion,  it  applies  to  rights  created  by  trust  as  well  as  to  those  in  laod ; 
created  by  contract :  the  beneficial  interest  being  treated  for  this  ^*  ^^^ 
purpose  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  debt  due  from  the  trustee.     Tn  equitable 
the  case  of  trusts  a  difficulty  may  arise  from  a  change  of  trustees :  "'t®'®"*"' 
for  it  may  happen  that  a  fund  is  transferred  to  a  new  set  of 
trustees  without  any  notice  of  an  assignment  which  has  been 
duly  notified  to  their  predecessors,  and  that  notice  is  given  to 
the  new  trustees  of  some  other  assignment     It  is  still  unsettled 
which  of  the  assignees  is  entitled  to  priority  in  such  a  case  :  but 
it  has  been  decided  that  the  new  trustees  cannot  be  made  per- 
sonally liable  for  having  acted  on  the  second  assignment  (0). 


{a)  SeeperWilles,  J.L.R.6C.P. 
at  p.  594.  Per  Knight  Bruce,  L.  J. 
Stoekg  y.  Dobton,  4  D.  M.  6«  11, 17. 

(6)  Per  Lord  Selbome,  C.  Addi- 
son y.  Cox^  8  Ch.  76,  79. 

(c)  LUn/d  y.  Bankt,  8  Ch.  488. 

(cO  Although  the  exception  is 
folly  established  there  is  good 
authority  for  thinking  it  not  yery 
reasonable  :  see  Lewin  581.  Its 
effect  is  that  equitable  interests 
in  land  stand  on  a  different  footing 
from  personal  rights  :  see  this  re* 


lied  on  as  the  ground  of  the  ex- 
ception, JontM  y.  Joneit  8  Sim.  644. 
But  on  the  other  hand  their  liability 
to  be  defeated  by  a  purchase  of  the 
legal  estate  for  yalue  without  notice 
shows  that  they  have  not  the  nature 
of  real  ownership. 

(t)  PhippM  y.  Lovegrove,  16  Eq. 
80  ;  see  p.  90  as  to  the  precautiona 
to  be  taJcen  by  an  assignee  of  an 
equitable  interest  who  wishes  to  be 
perfectly  safe. 
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The  roles  as  to  notice  apply  to  dealings  with  future  or  contin- 
gent as  well  as  with  present  and  liquidated  chums.  "  An  insu- 
rance office  might  lend  money  upon  a  policy  of  insuranco  to  a 
person  who  had  insured  his  life,  notwithstanding  any  previons 
assignment  by  him  of  the  policy  of  which  no  notice  had  been 
given  to  them"  (a). 

AMignee         2.  As  to  the  debtor's  rights  against  assignees.     The  rule  laid 

*J***"*^  down  in  the  second  explanation  is  often  expressed  in  the  maxim 

equities :   -^"  The  assignee  of  an  equity  is  bound  by  all  the  equities  affecting 

*^^^?     -  it."    This  however  includes  another  rule  founded  on  a  distinct 
meaning  of 

the  rale,  principle,  which  is  that  no  transaction  purporting  to  give  a 
beneficial  interest  apart  from  legal  ownership  (b)  can  confer  on 
the  person  who  takes  or  is  intended  to  take  such  an  interest 
any  better  right  than  belonged  to  the  person  professing  to  give 
it  him.  If  A.  contracts  with  B.  to  give  R  something  which  he 
has  already  contracted  to  give  to  C,  then  C.'s  claim  to  have  the 
thing  must  prevail  over  B.'s,  whether  B.  knew  of  the  prior  con- 
tract with  C.  or  not.  And  if  B.  makes  over  his  right  to  D.,  D. 
will  have  no  better  right  than  B.  had  (c).  And  this  applies 
not  only  to  absolute  but  to  partial  interests  (such  as  equitable 
charges  on  property)  to  the  extent  to  which  they  may  affect  the 
property  dealt  with.  Again,  by  a  slightly  different  application 
of  the  same  principle,  a  creditor  of  A.  who  becomes  entitled  by 
operation  of  law  to  appropriate  any  beneficial  interest  of  A.'s 
(whether  an  equitable  interest  in  property  or  a  right  of  action) 
fbr  the  satisfaction  of  his  debt  can  claim  nothing  more  than  such 
interest  as  A.  actually  had,  and  he  can  gain  no  priority  by  notice 
to  A.*s  trustee  or  debtor  even  in  cases  where  he  might  have 
gained  it  if  A.  had  made  an  express  and  unqualified  assignment 
to  him  {(1),  But  we  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  develop- 
ment of  these  doctrines,  and  we  return  to  the  other  sense  of  the 

(a)  lb,  at  p.  88.  Beav.  120  ;  Clock  v.  HoOandL   19 

(d)   Certain  dicta  in  SharpUa  v.  Beav.  262. 

Adami,  32    Beav.    218,    216,  and  {d)  Pidcering   v.  llfraeombe  Rv 

MaxUdd  v.  Burton,  17  Eq.  16,  19,  Co,  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  285,  overrnUn^ 

go  even  farther  ;   but  it  seeme  at  virtually  WatU  v.  Pt/riery  3  E.  ft  K 

least  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  748,  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  845,  see  Chw  v. 

supported.  RMmon,  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  264 ;  iudir. 

(c)  See  Pvnkm  v.  HVi^At,  2  Ha.  ment  of  Erie,  J.  (diss.)  in  Wiiu  v 

120,  sffd.  nom.  Murray  v.  PifJeeU,  Porter. 
12  CL  &  F.  784  ;  Ford  v.  Whiie,  16 
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general  maxim.     In  that  sense  it  is  used  in  such  judicial  expres- 
sions as  the  following  : 

**  If  there  is  ooe  rale  more  perfectly  established  in  a  coart  of  equity 
than  another,  it  is  this,  that  whoever  takes  an  assignment  of  a  chose 
in  action  takes  it  rabject  to  all  the  equities  of  the  person  who  made 
the  assignment"  (a). 

^'  It  is  a  rale  and  principle  of  this  Court,  and  of  every  Court,  I 
believe,  that  where  there  is  a  chose  in  action,  whether  it  is  a  debt,  or 
an  obligation,  or  a  trust  fund,  and  it  is  assigned,  the  pei'son  who  holds 
the  debt  or  obligation,  or  has  undertaken  to  hold  the  trust  fund,  has 
as  against  the  assignee  exactly  the  same  equities  that  he  would  have 
as  against  the  assignor  "  (h). 

This  is  in  fact  the  same  principle  which  is  applied  by  courts 
of  common  law  as  well  as  of  equity  for  the  protection  of  persons 
who  contract  with  agents  not  known  to  them  at  the  time  to  be 
agents  (c).  What  is  meant  by  this  special  use  of  the  term 
*'  equities  "  will  be  best  shown  by  illustration.  A  debt  is  due  Illostra 
from  B.  to  A.,  but  there  is  also  a  debt  due  from  A.  to  B.  which  *^^°'" 
B.  might  set  off  in  an  action  by  A.  In  this  state  of  things  A. 
assigns  the  first  debt  to  C.  without  telling  him  of  the  set-off. 

B.  is  entitled  to  the  set-off  as  against  C.  (d).  Again,  B.  has 
contracted  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  A.  but  the  contract  is 
voidable  on  the  ground  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation.  A, 
assigns  the  contract  to  C.  who  does  not  know  the  circumstances 
that  render  it  voidable.     B.  may  avoid  the  contract  as  against 

C.  (e).  Again,  in  a  somewhat  less  simple  case,  there  is  a 
liquidated  debt  from  B.  to  A.  and  a  current  account  between 
them  on  which  the  balance  is  against  A.  A.  assigns  the  debt  to 
C-  who  knows  nothing  of  the*  account.  B.  may  set  off  as 
against  C.  the  balance  which  is  due  on  the  current  account  when 
he  receives  notice  of  the  assignment,  but  not  any  balance  which 
becomes  due  afterwards  (/). 


(a)  Lord  St.  Leonards,  Mangles  v. 
Dixon,  3  H.  L.  C.  702,  781. 

{b)  James,  L.  J.  (Bitting  as  V.-C.) 
Phippi  y.  Lov^rovCf  10  £q.  80,  88. 

(c)  See  more  on  this  in  the  Ap- 
pendix A.  to  this  chapter. 

(d)  Cavendish  ▼.  Chaves,  24  Beav. 
163, 173,  where  the  doctrine  in  fully 
expounded  :  the  rules  laid  down  by 


the  Bl.  R.  are  given  at  length  by 
Mr.  Lewin,  Lewin  on  Tr.  677.  As 
to  Bet-off  accruing  after  notice  of 
assignment,  Stephais  v.  Venables,  30 
Beav.  625,  WaUon  v.  Mid  Wales  Ry, 
Co.,  Ia  R.  2  C.  P.  598. 

(e)  Oraham  v.  Johnson^  8  Eq.  86. 

(/)  Cavendish  v.  Qeaves,  24  Beav. 
168. 
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The  nik         But  it  is  open  to  the  contiacting  parties  to  exclude  the  opera- 

cloded  by  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^®y  think  fit  by  making  it  a  term  of  the 
amement  original  contract  that  the  debtor  shall  not  set  up  against  an 
oontef^-  assignee  of  the  contract  any  counter  claim  which  he  may  have 
ing  parties,  against  the  original  creditor.  This  is  established  by  the  decision 
T^i^niHtig  ^^  ^^®  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  in  Ex  parte  Asiatic  Banking 
Ck>r^ra-  Corporation,  the  facts  of  which  have  already  been  stated  for 
on  8  case.  ^^j^Q^jj^p  aspect  of  the  case  (a). 

Two  alternative  grounds  were  given  for  the  decision  in  favour 
of  the  claim  of  the  Asiatic  Banking  Corporation  under  the  letter 
of  credit.  One,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  was  that  the 
letter  was  a  general  proposal,  and  that  there  was  a  complete 
contract  with  any  one  who  accepted  it  by  advancing  money  on 
the  faith  of  it  The  other  was  that,  assuming  the  original 
contract  to  be  only  with  Dickson,  Tatham,  &  Co.  to  whom  the 
letter  was  given,  yet  the  takers  of  bills  negotiated  under  the 
letter  were  assignees  of  the  contract,  and  it  appeared  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  original  parties  that  the  equities 
which  might  be  available  for  the  bank  against  Dickson,  Tatham, 
(&  Co.  should  not  be  available  against  assignees. 

"  Generally  speaking  (said  the  L.  J.  Cairns)  a  chose  in  action  assign* 
able  only  in  ec^uity  must  be  assigned  subject  to  the  equities  existing 
between  the  origiiud  parties  to  the  contract ;  but  this  Lb  a  rule  which 
must  yield  when  it  appears  from  the  nature  or  terms  of  the  contract 
that  it  must  have  been  intended  to  be  assignable  free  from  and 
unaffected  by  such  equities.*' 

Where  assignees  of  a  chose  in  action  are  enabled  by  statute  to 
sue  at  law,  similar  consequences  may  be  produced  l)y  way  of 
estoppel  {b) :  which  really  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  doctrine 
of  estoppel  being  a  more  technical  and  definite  expression  of  the 
same  principle. 

Subse-  The  principle  thus  laid  down  has  been  followed  out  in  several 

cle^ons*  ^^'  decisions  on  the  effect  of  transferable  debentures  issued  by 
fonn  of  in-  companies.  The  question  whether  the  holder  of  such  a  debenture 
Jj^l^^*  takes  it  free  from  equities  is  to  be  determined  by  the  original 
material     intention  of  the  parties. 

(a)  2  Ch,  391  ;  p.  184,  aapra,  tioneri^  L,  R.  5  Q.  B.  642. 

(6)  Webb  V.  Heme  Bay  OommiM- 
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The  form  of  the  instrument  is  of  course  material,  but  the 
general  tenor  is  to  be  looked  to  rather  than  the  words  denoting 
to  whom  payment  will  be  made ;  these  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a 
sole  or  conclusive  test. 

Making  a  debenture  payable  to  the  holder  or  bearer  does  not 
necessarily  mean  more  than  that  the  issuing  company  will  not 
require  the  holder  who  presents  the  instrument  for  payment  to 
prove  his  title,  especially  if  the  object  of  the  debenture  is  on 
the  face  of  it  to  secure  a  specific  debt  («).  But  an  antecedent 
agreement  to  give  debentures  in  such  a  form  is  evidence  that 
they  were  meant  to  be  assignable  free  from  equities  {b) ;  and 
debentures  payable  to  bearer  without  naming  any  one  as  payee 
in  the  first  instance  are  j^rima  facie  so  assignable  (c) ;  so  again 
if  the  document  resembles  a  negotiable  instrument  rather  than  a 
common  money  bond  or  debenture  in  its  general  form  {d). 

Even  when  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  instrument  to 
show  the  special  intention  of  the  parties,  the  issuer  cannot  set 
up  equities  against  the  assignee  if  the  instrument  was  issued  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  on  it  (e).  The  general  circum- 
stances attending  the  original  contract — e.(j,  the  issue  of  a  num- 
ber of  debentures  to  a  creditor  instead  of  giving  a  single  bond 
or  covenant  for  the  whole  amount  due — may  likewise  be  impor- 
tant. Moreover,  apart  from  any  contract  with  the  original 
creditor,  the  issuing  company  may  be  estopped  from  setting  up 
e<iuities  against  assignees  by  subsequent  recognition  of  their 
title  (/). 

The  rule  extends  to  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  goods  as  well 
as  to  debentures  or  other  documents  of  title  to  a  debt  payable 
in  money  {(/). 


(a)  Financial  Corporation's  claim, 
3  Ch.  355,  860. 

{b)  Ex  parte  New  Zealand  Banking 
CorporatieUf  3  Ch.  154. 

(r)  Ex  parte  Colbome  tt  Straw- 
bridge,  11  Eq.  478,  which  cannot 
now  be  taken  as  warranting  any- 
thing beyond  the  statement  in  the 
text,  cp.  Crouch  v.  CrSdit  Fonder, 
L.  R  8  Q.  B.  874,  885. 

(cO  Ex  parU  City  Bank,  3  Oh. 
758. 

(«)  Dickson  v.  Swansea  Vale  By. 
Co.  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  44.  Graham  v. 
Johnson,  8  Eq.  36,  seems  not  con- 


sistent with  this. 

(/)  Biggs  V.  Northern  AMani  Tea 
Co.  L.  R.  4  Ex.  887  ;  Ex  parte 
Universal  Life  Assurance  Co.  10  Eq. 
458  (on  same  facts)  ;  Ex  parte 
Chorley^  11  Eq.  157  :  cp.  Be  Bnhia 
4*  San  Francisco  By.  Co,  L.  R.  3 
Q  B.  584.  Qu.  can  Athen(eum  Life 
Assurance  Soc,  v.  Pooley,  3  De  Q.  & 
J.  294,  be  reconciled  with  these 
cases  ?  It  seems  not :  Brunton's 
claim,  19  Eq.  802,  812. 

{g)  Merchant  Banking  Co.  of 
London  v.  Phoenix  Bessemer  Steel  Co. 
6  Ch.  D.  205. 
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Qu.  when       It  luav  bo  (loubted  whether  this  doctrine  can  apply  in  a  case 
ntract  b  ^^^^  ^^®  original  contract  la  not  merely  subject  to  a  cross  claim 

voidable,    but  voidable.    For  the  agreement  that  the  contract  shall  be 
assignable  free  from  equities  is  itself  part  of  the  contract,  and 
one  would  think  it  should  have  no  greater  validity  than  the  rest. 
A  collateral   contract  for   a  distinct  consideration  might    be 
another  matter :  but  the  notion  of  making  it  a  term  of  the  con- 
tract itseK  that  one  shall  not  exercise  any  right  of  rescinding  it 
that  may  afterwards  bo  discovered  seems  to  involve  the  same 
kind  of  fallacy  as  the  sovereign  power  in  a  state  assuming  to 
make  its  own  acts  irrevocable.     Kor  does  it  make  any  difference, 
so  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  general  rules  of  contract,  that  the 
stipulation  is  in  favour  not  of  the  original  creditor  but  only  of 
his  assignees  (a).     However  the  point  has  not  been  distinctly 
raised  in  any  of  the  decided  cases.     In  Chrdham  v.  Johnson  (6), 
whore  the  contract  was  originally  voidable  {qu.  if  not  altogether 
void,  the  plaintiff  having  executed  a  bond  under  the  impression 
that  ho  was  accepting  or  indorsing  a  bill  of  exchange)  (c),  an 
assignee  of  the  bond  as  well  as  the  obligee  was  restrained  from 
enforcing  the  bond  ;  but  the  decision  was  rested  on  the  some- 
what unsatisfactory  ground  that,  although  the  instrument  was 
given  for  the  purpose  of  money  being  raised  upon  it,  there  was 
no  intention  expressed  on  the  face  of  it  that  it  should  be  assign- 
able free  from  equities. 

However,  if  the  contract  were  not  enforceable  as  between  the 
original  parties  only  by  reason  of  their  being  in  pari  delicto,  as 
not  having  complied  with  statutory  requirements  or  the  like,  an 
assignee  for  value  without  notice  of  the  original  defect  will  at 
all  events  have  a  good  title  by  estoppel  (d). 

Limits  to        The  transfemble  debentures  the  effect  of    which  came  in 

be  done  by  ^"^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  WO  have  just  reviewed  were  no  doubt 
agreement  intended  to  be  equivalent  to  negotiable  instruments,  and  there 
co^ract*  *  ^^^^®  heen  dicta  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  favouring  the  view 
cannot  be    that  they  were  such  in  fact  (e).     But  a  later  decision  of  the 


{a)  In  principle  it  la  the  same  as  but  the  Court  took  this  view  of  the 

the  case  put  in  the  Digest  (50.  17,  facta  :  gee  p.  4S. 

de  reg.  iuris,  23)  *'  non  yalere  si  {d)  See  WM  v.  Heme  Bay  Ocm- 

convenerit,  ne  dolus  praestetur."  mUsioners,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  642. 

(&)  8  Eq.  86.  (e)  See  especially  Ex  parU  CUtf 

(c)  The  evidence  was  conflicting,  Bank,  3  Ch.  768. 
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Court  of  Queen's  Bench  shows  that  this  intention  cannot  be  niade  ne- 
fiilly  carried  out.    The  debtor  may  contract  in  such  a  way  as  to  ^^ch^i^ 
alter  or  abandon  his  own  rights  as  against  assignees  of  the  con-  Cr^t 
tract ;  but  he  cannot  alter  or  abandon  the  rights  of  subsequent 
assignees,  and  therefore  cannot  enable  an  intermediate  trans- 
feror having  no  title  to  give  a  good  title  to  his  transferee  (a). 

This  marks  the  extreme  limit  of  the  extension  which  can  be 
given  to  the  power  of  transferring  rights  under  a  contract  con- 
sistently with  the  general  rules  of  law. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  Negotiable 
which  make  the  mere  assignment  of  a  contract  inadequate  for  ^^tft 
the  requirements  of  commerce,  and  to  meet  which  negotiable  Difficultly 
instruments  have  been  introduced.  of  oi^fea^ 

The  assignee  of  a  contract  is  under  two  inconveniences  (h),  contract. 
The  first  is  that  he  may  be  met  with  any  defence  which  would 
have  been  good  against  his  assignor.     This,  we  have  seen,  may 
to  a  considerable  dktent  if  not  altogether  be  obviated  by  the 
agreement  of  the  original  contracting  parties. 

The  second  is  that  he  must  prove  his  own  title  and  that  of 
the  intermediate  assignees,  if  any  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  must 
inquire  into  the  title  of  his  immediate  assignor.  This  can  be  in 
part,  but  only  in  part,  provided  against  by  agreement  of  the 
parties. 

It  is  quite  competent  for  them  to  stipulate  that  as  between 
themselves  payment  to  the  holder  of  a  particular  document  shall 
be  a  good  discharge ;  but  such  a  stipulation  will  neither  affect 
the  rights  of  intermediate  assignees  nor  enable  the  holder  to 
compel  payment  without  proving  his  title.  Parties  cannot  set 
up  a  market  overt  for  contractual  rights. 

The  complete  solution  of  the  problem,  for  which  the  ordinary  llemfedy 
law  of  contract  is  inadequate,  is  attained  by  the  law  merchant  (c)  ^^^f  J^L 
in  the  following  manner : —  merchant. 

(i)  The  absolute  benefit  of  the  contract  is  attached  to  the 
ownership  of  the  document  which  according  to  ordinary  rules 
would  be  only  evidence  of  the  contract 


(a)  Crouch  V.  Credit  Fancier  of  (c)  Extended  to  promissory  notes 

England,  L.  R  8  Q.  B.  374  by  statute  :  8  &  4  Anne  c.  8  (in 

{h)  Cp.  Savigny,  Obi.  §  62.  Boy.  Stat)  ss.  1-8. 

p  2 
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(ii)  The  proof  of  ownership  is  then  facilitated  by  prescribing 
a  mode  of  transfer  which  makes  the  instrument  itself  an  authentic 
record  of  the  successive  transfers :  this  is  the  case  with  instru- 
ments transferable  bj  indorsement. 

(iii)  Finally  this  proof  is  dispensed  with  by  presuming  the 
bona  fide  possessor  of  the  instrument  to  be  the  true  owner  :  this 
is  the  case  with  instruments  transferable  by  delivery,  which  arc 
negotiable  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

Nefi^tiable      The  result  is  that  the  contract  is  completely  embodied  {a)  for 

meDto!  Pe-  ^  practical  purposes  in  the  instrument  which  is  the  symbol  of 

culiar  and  the  contract ;  and  both  the  right  under  the  contract  and  the 

riffhuTof*    property  in  the  instrument  are  treated  in  a  manner  quite  at 

bona  fide     variance  >vith  the  general  principles  of  contract  and  ow^nership. 

^^'       We  give  references  to  a  few  passages  where  specimens  will  bo 

found  of  the  positive  terms  in  which  the  privileges  of  bona 

fide  holders  of  negotiable   instruments  have  been  repeatedly 

asserted  by  the  highest  judicial  authority  {li)\ 

The  narrower  doctrine  which  for  a  time  prevailed,  requiring  a 
certain  measure  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  holder,  is  now  com- 
pletely exploded.  Nothing  short  of  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts 
affecting  his  transferor's  title  will  defeat  the  holder's  right  (r), 

^[oreover  there  is  no  discrepance  between  common  law  and 
c(iuity  in  this  matter.  Equity  has  interfered  in  certain  cases  of 
forgery  and  fraud  to  restrain  negotiation ;  but  at  law  no  title  to 
sue  on  the  instrument  can  be  made  through  a  forgery  (d)  \  and 
*'  the  cases  of  fraud  where  a  bill  has  been  ordered  to  be  given 
up  are  confined  to  those  where  the  possession,  but  for  the 
fraud,  would  be  that  of  the  plaintiff  in  equity"  («).  Tlie 
rights  of  bona  fide  holders  for  value  are  as  fully  protected  in 
equity  as  at  common  law,  and  against  such  a  holder  equity 
will  not  interfere  (/). 

(a)    "  Verkbrperung  der  Obliga-  17  C.  B.  161,  175,  26  L.  J.  C.  P.  83. 

tion,"  Savigny.  (d)  The    hona  fide  holder  of  an 

(6)  Sec  per  Byles,  J.  Sican  v.  N.  B,  instrument  with  a  forged  indorse- 

Auttralaeiaii  Co.  in  Ex.  C-h.  2  H.  &  ment  may  be  exposed  to  consider- 

C.  184,  81  L.  J.  Ex.  425  ;  per  Lord  able  hardship.  See  BobbeU  v.  PitUett^ 

Campbell,  Brandao  v.  Bamett,  12  1  Ex.  D.  868. 

CL  &  F.  105 ;  opinion  of  Supreme  (c)  Jones  v.  Lane,  3  Y.  &  C.  Ex. 

Court,  U.  8.  delivered  by  Story,  J.  in  Eq.  281,  293. 

Svfijl  V.  Tyson,  16  Peters  1,  15.  (/)  T/iiedvmann  v.  Ooldtchmidtj  1 

(c)  Goodman  v.  Ilaney,  4  A.  &  E.  D.  F.  J.  4. 
876,  Raphael  v.  Bank  of  Emjland, 
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The  most  frequent  examples  of  negotiable  instruments  are  bills  Qualities 

of  exchange  and  promissory  notes.     Their  exceptional  qualities  SaW^fai- 

are  concisely  stated  in  the  recent  case  of  CraucJi  v.  Ch'^dit  Fancier  Btruments. 

of  England  (a)  which  has  been  already  referred  to  : —  ^eg  ^* 

Crouch  v» 
^  Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes^  whether  payable  to  order  Cr^it 

or  to  bearer,  are  by  the  law  merchant  negotiable  in  both  senses  of  the  Fonder. 

word.    The  person  who,  by  a  genuine  indorsement,  or,  where  it  ia 

payable  to  l^earer,  by  a  delivery,  becomes  holder,  may  sue  in  his  own 

name  on  the  contract,  and  if  he  is  a  bona  fide  holder  for  value  he  has 

a  good  title  notwithstanding  any  defect  of  title  in  the  party  (whether 

indorser  or  deliverer)  from  whom  he  took  it." 

"We  may  here  notice  the  positions  contained  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Court,  which  in  fact  show  the  limits  beyond  which  the 
special^law  of  English  negotiable  instruments  cannot  be  extended. 

1.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  seal  of  a  corporation 
can  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  signature  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  instrument  under  it  negotiable  at  common  law  (h). 

2.  A  bond  containing  a  contract  not  merely  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal but  to  cause  the  bonds  to  be  drawn  for  payment  in  a  spe- 
cified manner  cannot  be  negotiable,  since  it  violates  the  general 
rule  that  the  contract  to  pay  must  be  unconditional  (It  must . 
also  be  a  contract  to  pay  money  or  to  deliver  another  negotiable 
security  representing  money  (c)  :  therefore  a  promise  in  writing 
to  deliver  1000  ton»  of  iron  to  the  bearer  is  not  negotiable  and 
gives  no  right  of  action  to  the  possessor)  (d), 

3.  Mere  private  agreement  or  paiiicuJar  custom  cannot  bo 
admitted  as  part  of  the  law  merchant  so  as  to  introduce  new 
kinds  of  negotiable  instruments.     But  the  fact  that  a  universal 


(a)  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  374. 

(6)  Bat  if  a  corporation  is  ex- 
preasly  enabled  by  statate  to  iBsne 
promiaaoiy  notes  nnder  seal  they 
may  be  sued  on  as  ordinary  pro- 
misfiory  notes  :  Slark  v.  Highgate 
Archway  Co.  5  Taant.  792,  and  in 
any  case  the  addition  of  the  seal 
wiU  not  prevent  an  instrument  from 
being  a  good  bill  or  note  if  it  is 
also  signed  by  an  agent  or  agents  for 
the  company  so  that  it  would  be 
good  without  the  seal,  which  may 
perhi4Mi  be  regarded  as  an  ear-mark 
or  memorandum  made  by  the  com- 
pany or  its  agents  for  their  own 
convenience:  nee  Half ordy,Cameron'8 


Coaihrook,  Jic,  Co,  16  Q.  B.  442,  20 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  160,  Agga  v.  Niehofson, 
1  H.  &  N.  165,  26  L.  J.  Ex.  348, 
Balfour  v.  EmeU,  4  G.  R  N.  S.  601, 
28  L.  J.  C.  P.  170,  Dutton  v.  Afarah, 
L.  K.  6  Q.  B.  861. 

(c)  Ooodwin  v.  Robarts,  Ex.  Ch., 
L.  B.  10  Ex.  337,  in  H.  L.  1  App. 
Ca.  476. 

{d)  Dixon  v.  Bovillf  3  Maoq.  1, 
and  see  Byles  on  Bills,  Ch.  7.  Such 
a  contract  may  however  be  made 
assignable  free  from  equities  :  Mer^ 
chant  Baiiking  Co,  of  London  v. 
Phosnix  Betscmer  Sttel  Co.  5  Ch.  D. 
206. 
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mercantile  usage  is  modem  is  no  reason  against  its  being  judici- 
ally recognized  as  part  of  the  law  merchant  The  notion  that 
general  usage  is  insufficient  merely  because  it  is  not  ancient  is 
founded  on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the  law  merchant  is 
to  bo  treated  as  fixed  and  invariable  (a). 

The  bonds  of  foreign  governments  issued  abroad  and  treated 
in  the  English  market  as  negotiable  instruments  are  recognized 
as  such  by  law  (b).  So  is  the  provisional  scrip  issued  in  England 
by  the  agent  of  a  foreign  government  as  preparatory  to  giving 
definitive  bonds  (c).  Such  bonds  or  scrip,  and  other  foreign 
instruments  negotiable  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  they 
are  made,  may  be  recognized  as  negotiable  by  our  Courts  though 
they  do  not  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  an  English  negotiable 
instrument  (d). 

Negoti-  From  what  was  said  in  Goodwin  v.  Rohurts  (c)  in  the  House 

MtoDoeL^  of  Lords  it  seems  that  where  the  holder  of  an  instrument  pur- 


eBtoppeL 


How  in- 
Btruxnents 
may  cease 
to  be  negO' 
liable. 


porting  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  negotiable,  and  in  fact  usually 
dealt  with  as  such,  intrusts  it  to  a  broker  or  agent  who  deals 
with  it  in  the  market  where  such  usage  prevails,  he  \&  estopped 
from  denying  its  negotiable  quality  as  against  any  one  who  in 
good  faith  and  for  value  takes  it  from  such  broker  or  agent. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  an  instrument  which  has  been 
negotiable  may  cease  to  be  so  in  various  ways,  namely — 

Payment  by  the  person  ultimately  liable  (/*). 

Restrictive  indorsement  {y). 

Crossing  with  the  words  "  not  negotiable,"  under  the  Crossed 
Cheques  Act  1876,  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  81.  A  person  taking  a 
cheque  so  crossed  has  not  and  cannot  give  a  better  title  than 
the  person  from  whom  he  took  it :  s.  12. 

To  a  certain  extent,  in  the  case  of  bills  payable  to  order, 
indorsement  when  overdue,  which  makes  the  indorsee's  rights 
subject  to  what  are  called  equities  attaching  to  the  bill  itself, 
e.fj,  an  agreement  between  the  original  parties  to  the  bill  that  in 


(a)  Ooodwin  v.  Robarts,  supiu, 
overruling  Crouch  v.  Crldit  Fonder 
on  this  point ;  Rumball  v.  Metropo- 
litan Bank,  2  Q.  B.  D.  194. 

{h)  Oorgiery.Mieville,^B.kC.i5. 

(c)  Ooodmn  v.  RobartSf  L.  11.  10 
Ex.  76,  nffd.  in  Ex.  Gh.  ib,  387,  in 
H.  L.  1  App.  Ca.  476. 

{(l)  See  Crouch  v.  Cridit  Fonder, 


L.  R  8  Q.  B.  at  pp.  384-5  ;  Ooodwin 
V.  RobartSf  1  App.  Ca.  at  pp.  494-5. 

{e)  1  App.  Ca.  486,  489,  493,  497. 

(/)  Lazarus  v.  Cowie,  8  Q.  B.  464. 
As  to  the  pottibility  of  suing  on  a 
biU  after  it  has  been  paid  by  some 
other  person,  see  Cook  v.  Liiter,  13 
C.  B.  N.  S.  694,  32  L.  J.  C.  P.  121. 

(^)  1  Sm.  L.  C.  479. 
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certain  eyents  the  acceptor  shall  not  he  held  liable,  but  not  to 
collateral  equities  such  as  set-off  (n). 

It  has  here  been  our  business  only  to  note  in  a  very  general 
way  how  the  law  of  negotiable  instruments  oversteps  the  ordinary 
law  of  contract,  and  within  what  limits  it  is  applied.  It  seems 
therefore  unadvisable  to  enter  further  upon  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  the  contracts  involved  in  such  instruments ;  but  it 
may  not  be  useless  to  annex  references  to  some  modem  cases  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  contracts  undertaken  in  a  biU  of  ex- 
change by  the  drawer,  acceptor,  and  indorsers  respectively,  has 
been  judicially  defined  or  discussed  (b) :  the  bill  of  exchange 
being  that  type  of  negotiable  instrument  which  is  most  frequent, 
most  important,  and  most  fully  developed. 

We  have  purposely  left  to  the  last  the  consideration  of  certain  Transfer  of 
important  classes  of  contracts  which  may  be  roughly  described  ^^ere^ 
as  involving  the  transfer  of  duties  as  well  as  of  rights.    This  duties  as 

I.  •     XI  well  as 

happens  m  the  cases  rightH 

(A)  Of  transferable  shares  in  partnerships  and  companies.         trans- 

(B)  Of  obligations  (c)  attached  to  ownerships  or  interests  in  ®"^ 
property. 

A.  The  contract  of  partnership  generally  involves  personal  (A.)  Part- 

n  ^TTH ill  DA    * 

confidence,  and  is  therefore  of  a  strictly  personal  character.   But,  shares  in 
as  Mr.  Justice  Lindley  tells  us,  "  if  partners  choose  to  agree  that  ordinary 
any  of  them  shall  be  at  liberty  to  introduce  any  other  person  ghip^lnd 
into  the  partnership,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not;  nor  iininoor- 
why,  having  so  agreed,  they  should  not  be  bound  by  the  agree-  companies 
ment "  (d).    At  common  law  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  ™*y  ^ 
a  contract  of  partnership  does  not  make  any  difference  in  the  transfer- 
nature  or  validity  of  the  contract ;  hence  it  follows  that  if  in  a  *^^®  ^^ 
partnership  of  two  or  three  the  share  of  a  partner  may  be  trans-  law. 
ferred  on  tenns  agreed  on  by  the  original  partners,  there  is 
nothing  at  common  law  to  prevent  the  same  arrangement  from 
being  made  in  the  case  of  a  larger  partnership,  however  nu- 
merous the  members  may  be ;  in  other  words,  unincorporated 

(a)  See  Ex  parU  Swan,  6  Eq.  Denton  v.  Peters,  L,  R  5  Q.  B.  475, 
344,  359,  where  the  aathorities  are      477. 

diacosaed.  (c)  We  use  the  word  here  in  its 

(b)  As  to  contracts  of  acceptor  wide  sense  so  as  to  denote  the 
and  drawer,  see  J<mea  v.  Broadhurntj  benefit  or  harden  of  a  contract,  or 
9  C.  B.  178,  181,  LAd  v.  Tv4^ka',  both,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
L.  B.  8  Q.  B.  77,  84.    As  to  the  case. 

contract  of  an  indorser,  ib,  at  p.  83,  (d)  Lindley,  1.  719. 
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companies  with  transferable  shares  are  not  unlawful  at  common 
law.  This  is  worked  out  by  Mr.  Justice  Lindley  in  another 
part  of  his  book,  where  he  shows  Y>y  an  ingenious  and  con- 
vincing analysis  that  such  a  conclusion  is  demanded  by  principle, 
and  by  an  examination  of  decided  cases  that  it  is  consistent 
with  authority  (a).  "  Those  who  form  such  partnerships,  [i.e. 
partnerships  whether  small  or  large  in  which  shares  are  trans- 
ferable] and  those  who  join  them  after  they  are  formed,  assent 
to  become  partners  with  any  one  who  is  willing  to  comply  with 
certain  conditions  "  (ft). 

But  no  At  first  sight  this  mkj  seem  to  involve  the  anomaly  of  a 

"'^^tomct"  floating  contract  between  all  the  members  of  the  partnership  for 
and  DO  Tttol  the  time  being,  who  by  the  nature  of  the  case  are  unascertained 
^"  th  persons  when  we  look  to  any  future  time  (c).     It  is  somewhat 

curious  that  this  line  of  objection  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
distinctly  taken  in  any  of  the  cases  in  which  the  legality  of 
such  undertakings  was  discussed :  the  history  of  the  Bubble  Act 
and  the  decisions  on  it  rather  goes  to  show  tliat  it  was  not  sup- 
posed that  the  kind  of  partnership  contracts  forbidden  by  that 
Act  might  be  already  invalid  at  common  law  on  such  grounds  as 
here  suggested.  However  there  is  really  no  need  to  assume  any 
special  exception  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  contract,  and  there- 
fore no  ground  of  objection.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Justice 
Lindley's  reasons  another  has  been  given  by  Lord  Westbnry, 
which  is  very  differently  expressed,  but  is  consistent  enough  with 
tliem  and  may  bo  taken  as  supplemental  to  them.  The  transfer 
of  a  share  in  a  partnersliip  at  common  law  is  strictly  not  the 
transfer  of  the  outgoing  partner's  contract  to  the  incoming 
partner,  but  the  formation  of  a  new  contract.  "  By  the  ordinary- 
law  of  partnersliip  as  it  existed  previously  to"  the  Companies 
Acts  "  a  partner  could  not  transfer  to  another  person  his  share 
in  the  partnership.  Even  if  he  attempted  to  do  so  with  the 
consent  of  the  other  partners,  it  would  not  be  a  transfer  of  his 
share,  it  would  in  effect  be  the  creation  of  a  new  partnership"  («i). 
Tliis  therefore  is  to  be  added  to  the  cases  in  which  we  have 
already  found  apparent  anomalies  to  vanish  on  closer  examination. 

Practical        Notwithstanding  the  theoretical  legality  of  unincorporated 

(a)  Lindley,  1.  196-201.  Josephs  ▼.  Pehrer,  3  B  *  C.  689,  643 

(6)  lb.  1.  719.  (rf)  IVe66  v.  Whifin,  L.  R  5  H.  L. 

(c)  Cp.  per   Abbott,    C.    J.   in      711,727. 
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companios,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  very  satisfactory  diffioolties 
way  of  enforcing  either  the  claims  of  the  company  against  an  ®^  ^'Sf^'" 
individual  member  (a),  or  those  of  an  individual  member  against  componieB 
the  company  (Z>).    But  the  power  of  forming  such  companies  is  ^®r^  ^' 
so  much  cut  short  by  the  Companies  Act  1862,  which  renders  iipart  from 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  unincorporated  and  unprivileged  (c)  ^°"*P''l- 
partnerships  of  more  than  twenty  (d)  persons  positively  illegal,  virions  of 
that  questions  of  this  kind  are  not  likely  to  have  much  practical  ^ompames 
importance  in  future.     In  like  manner  the  transfer  of  shares  in 
companies  as  well  as  their  original  formation  is  almost  entirely 
governed  by  modern  statutes. 

B.  Obligations  ex  contractu  attached  to  ownership  or  interests  ObUga. 
in  property  are  of  several  kinds.     With  regard  to  those  attached  ^^|!ugji^ 
to  estates  and  interests  in  land,  which  alone  offer  any  great  property, 
matter  for  observation,  the  discussion  of  them  in  detail  is  usually 
and  conveniently  treated  as  belonging  to  the  law  of  real  property. 
We  shall  have  to  dwell  on  them  however  so  far  as  to  point  out 
the  existence  of  a  real  conflict  between  common  law  and  equity 
as  to  the  right  way  of  dealing  with  burdens  imposed  on  the  use 
of  land  by  contract 

A  general  statement  in  a  summary  form  will  serve  both  to 
shorten  our  subsequent  remarks  and  to  make  them  better  imder- 
stood. 


Obligations  attaohed  to  ownership  and  interests  in      General 

PROPERTY.  7*®^   , 

I.  Goods.  *^^*- 

A  contract  cannot  be  annexed  to  goods  so  as  to  follow  the  property 
in  the  goods  either  at  C.  L.  (e)  or  in  Equity  (/). 

By  statute  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  Ill  the  indorsement  of  a  bill  of  lading 
operates  as  a  legal  transfer  of  the  contract,  if  and  whenever  by  the 
law  merchant  it  operates  as  a  transfer  of  the  property  in  the  good^. 


(a)  We  have  seen  {iupraj  p.  199) 
that  tbey  cannot  empower  an  officer 
to  roe  on  behalf  of  Uie  aflsodation. 

(6)  See  Lyon  ▼.  Haynet^  6  M.  & 
Gr.  504,  Lindley  2.  929. 

(c)  t.e.  roch  as  hat  for  the  Act 
would  have  been  mere  partnerships 
at  common  law. 

(d)  Ten  in  the  case  of  banking  : 
Companies  Act  1862,  s.  4,  see 
LincDey,  1.  170,  203  ;  as  to  transfer 


of  shares,  i&.  721-727  ;  as  to  termi- 
nation of  shareholders'  liability,  t6. 
476-481. 

(e)  3rd  resolution  in  Spencer'a  ca. 
1  Sm.  L.  C.  60 ;  Splidt  v.  BowUs,  10 
East  279.  Leake  on  Contracts,  624, 
"  In  general  contracts  do  not  by  the 
law  of  England  nm  with  goods  "  : 
Blackburn  on  Sale,  276. 

(/)  De  MaUog  v.  Gib9on,  4  Be  G. 
k  J.  276,  295. 
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IL  Land  (a). 

a.  Relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  on  a  demise. 

Burden : 


of  lessee's  covenants 


of  lessor's  covenants 

Benefit : 
of  lessee's  covenants 


As  to  an  existing  thing  parcel 
of  the  demise,  assignees  are  bound 
whether  named  or  not 

As  to  something  to  be  newly 
made  on  the  premises,  assignees 
are  bound  only  if  named  (6). 

runs  with  the  reversion. 
(33  Hen.  8.  o.  34.) 


runs  with  the  reversion. 
(32  Hen.  8.  c.  34.) 

But  the  Stat  applies  only  to  demises  under  seal  (c),  and  includes 
(by  construction  in  Spencer^ s  ca.)  only  such  covenants  as  touch  and 
concern  the  thing  demised  ((Q. 

of  lessor's  covenants  runs  with  the  tenancy. 

Note, 

(i)  The  lessee  may  safely  pay  rent  (e)  to  his  lessor  so  long  as  he  has 
no  notice  of  any  grant  over  of  tbe  reversion  :  4  &  6  Anne  c,  3  [in 
Rev.  Stat. :  al,  4  Ann.  c  16]  which  is  in  fact  a  declaration  of  the  C.  L,  : 
see  per  Willes,  J.,  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  694. 

(ii)  The  lessee  may  still  be  sued  on  his  express  covenants  (though 
not  in  debt  for  rent)  after  an  assignment  of  the  term  (/). 

(iii)  The  doctrine  concerning  a  reversion  in  a  term  of  yean  is  the 
same  as  concerning  a  freehold  reversion  {g), 

ff.  Mortgage  debts. 

The  transfer  of  a  mortgage  security  operates  in  equity  as  a 
transfer  of  the   debt  Qi),     Notice  to  the  mortgagor  is  not  needed 


(rt)  On  thia  generally  see  Dart  V. 
&  P.  2.  764  Bcm.;  3d  Report  of  R.  P. 
Comminion,  bav.  Conv.  1.  122 
(4th  ed.)  ;  and  above  all  the  notes 
to  Spencer^s  ca.  in  1  Sm.  L .  C. :  and 
also  as  to  covenants  in  leases  the 
notes  to  Tkursby  v.  Flant,  1  Wms. 
Saund.  278-281,  299,  805. 

(6)  As  to  this  distinction,  see  1 
Sm.  L.  C.  74-77.  Whether  a  cove- 
nant not  to  assign  without  licence 
"  extends  to  a  thing  in  esse  parcel  of 
the  demise,"  so  as  to  bind  assignees 
though  not  named,  qucere :  ib,  76. 

(c)  e.g.  Smith  v.  Eggingtm^  L.  R, 
9  C.  P.  145. 

{d)  For  tbe  meaning  of  this  see 
1  Sm.  L.  C.  72. 


(f )  In  the  case  of  the  lessee's  cove- 
nants other  than  for  payment  of  rent, 
an  assignee  of  the  reversion  is  not 
bound  to  give  notice  of  the  assign, 
ment  to  the  lessee  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  enforcing  his  rights  : 
ScaZtodk  v.  ffarston,  1  C.  P.  D. 
106. 

(/)  1  Sm.  L.  C.  77,  1  Wms. 
Saund.  298. 

ig)  1  Sm.  L.  C.  70. 

{h)  This  is  one  of  the  oases  in 
which  the  equitable  transfer  of  a 
debt  is  not  made  ^  a  legal  transfer 
by  the  Judicature  Act,  187S.  In 
practice  an  express  assignment  of 
the  debt  is  always  added. 
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1  •  ^ 


hzi  wizh'jzi   ¥^iL 


to    make    the  aaaigninffnt    tmh  \ ;    t^zi  wziZi.jzi   ¥^l:i  ik.c.de 
aasigaee  is  bound  by  the  rtaie  <d  ibe  mxo/uzx^  l>snreem  tajn^ujJt 
and  mortgagee  (a). 

y.  Rent-charges  and  annTxiiie«  unvfj^i  ca  l^iii  inic^^ealsitlT  of 
tenancy  or  occupation  {b^. 

An  agreement  to  grant  an  anaoiiy  c^^^i  oa   l&nl  iopllisi  an 
agreement  to  give  a  pr^anal  c-jTrnmt  ijr  y.jz:i':zA    r  :  l»at  W  a 
Homewhac carious  distinition  th-  bori-n  of  a  coTcmat  ij  pat  a  rtnt- 
cliatge  doea  noi  ran  with  the  Lial  ch^^-^l,  n>r  d^e^iiie  Uriicni  of  it 
nm  with  the  rent  ((f). 
'  ^.  Other  covenants  not  between  landl^rl  an«l  tenant,  relating  to 
land  and  entered  into  v:iih  the  owner  of  it. 

The  bendit  nins  with  the  covenantee's  e<tate  so  that  an  asignee 
can  sue  at  common  law.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  covenantor 
was  the  person  who  conveyed  the  land  to  the  covenantee  or  a 
stranger  (e).  The  nsnal  vendor's  covenants  for  title  eome  nnJer 
this  head. 

e.  The  like  covenants  entered  into  &y  the  owner. 
The  burden  of  such  covenants  appears  on  the  whole  wA,  to  run 
with  the  land  in  any  case  at  common  law  (/).  But  where  a  right 
or  easement  affecting  land — such  as  a  right  to  get  minerals  free  from 
the  ordinary  duty  of  not  letting  down  the  aorface— is  g-vited  sub- 
ject to  the  daty  of  paying  compensation  for  damage  done  to  the 
land  by4he  exercise  of  the  right,  there  the  duty  of  paying  compensa- 
tion runs  at  law  with  the  benelit  of  the  granU  Here,  however,  the 
correct  view  seems  to  be  that  the  right  itself  is  a  qualified  one^ 
v\z.  to  let  down  the  surface,  &c.|  paying  compensation  and  not 
otherwise  [g). 
The  burden  cf^es  run  with  the  land  in  Equity,  i.e.   a  court  of 


(a)  JoiiM  V.  Oibbons,  9  Ves.  407, 
411  ;  Matthews  v.  Wallwijn,  4  Ves. 
118,  126. 

(6)  These  most  be  regarded  as 
atidng  from  contract  (we  do  not 
speak  of  rents  or  servioes  incident 
to  tenure) :  the  treatment  of  rent« 
charges  in  EngUsh  law  as  real  rights 
or  incorporeal  hereditaments  seems 
arbitrary.  For  a  real  right  is  the 
power  of  exercising  some  limited 
part  of  the  rights  of  ownership,  and 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  right  to 
receive  a  fixed  payment  without  the 
immediate  power  of  doing  any  act  of 
ownership  on  the  property  on  which 
the  payment  is  secured. 

(c)  Bower  v.  OoopeTf  2  Ha.  408. 

(d)  1  Wms.  Saund.  808,  1  Sm. 


L.  C.  77. 

(c)  Contra  Sugd.  V.  &  P.  684-5. 
But  see  1  Sm.  L.  G.  80,  Dart  778, 
Day.  Conr.  1. 137.  The  cases  from 
the  Year  Books  relied  on  by  Lord 
St.  Leonards  {Pakef^utm's  ca.  H.  42 
E.  8.  3,  pi.  14,  ffome's  ca.  M.  2  H. 
4.  6,  pL  25)  seem  to  show  only  that 
it  was  once  thought  doubtful  whether 
the  assignee  could  sue  without  being 
also  heir  of  the  original  covenantee. 
See  also  11  Amer.  Law  llov.  658. 
669. 

(f)  3rd  report  of  R  P.  Commis- 
sioners, in  1  Dav.  Conv.  Contra 
Coohe  V.  ChUeoU,  3  Ch.  D.  694. 

(g)  Aipden  v.  Seddon  (C.  A*),  1 
Ex.  D.  496,  609. 
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eqnity  will  enforce  the  covenant  against  assignees  who  have  acto&l 
or  oonstruciive  (a)  notice  of  it :  and  when  the  covenant  is  for  the 
henefit  of  other  land  (as  in  practice  is  commonly  the  case)  the 
benefit  generally  though  not  always  runs  with  that  other  laud. 

Explanation.  Let  us  call  the  land  on  the  use  of  which  a  restriction 
is  imposed  by  covenant  the  quan-servient  tenement,  and  the  laud 
for  whose  benefit  it  ib  imposed  the  qucui-dominant  tenement  Now 
restrictive  covenants  may  be  entered  into 

(1)  By  a  vendor  as  to  the  use  of  other  land  retained  or  simul- 
taneously soldy  for  the  benefit  of  the  laud  sold  by  him : 

In  this  case  the  burden  runs  with  the  quasi-servient  tenement 
and  the  benefit  also  runs  with  the  quasi-dominant  tenement. 

(2)  By  a  purchaser  as  to  the  use  of  the  land  purchased  by  him, 
for  the  benefit  of  other  land  retained  or  simultaneously  sold  by  the 
vendor : 

In  this  case  the  burden  runs  with  the  qnasi'servient  tenement, 
and  the  benefit  may  run  with  the  quasi-dominant  tenement  when 
such  is  the  intention  of  the  parties,  and  especially  when  a  portion 
of  land  is  divided  into  several  tenements  and  dealt  with  according 
to  a  prescribed  plan  (6). 

All  these  rights  and  liabilities  being  purely  equitable  are  like  all 
other  equitable  rights  and  liabilities  subject  to  the  rule  that  purchase 
for  value  without  notice  is  an  absolute  defence. 


IVirther  ^^^  ^^^J  pou^^s  which  seem  to  call  for  more  notice  here  are 

'6°*»«'ka:    the  doctrines  as  to  bills  of  I 

of  laduig.    ^  ^  ^^®  ^s®  ^^  ^^^^  (I^  *)• 


'eio*^  •    the  doctrines  as  to  bills  of  lading  (I)  and  restrictive  covenanta 

•■  to  bills 


As  to  (I)  it  is  to  be  home  in  mind  that  bills  of  lading  are  not 
properly  negotiable  instruments,  though  they  may  be  called  so 
"  in  a  limited  sense  as  against  stoppage  m  transitu  only  '*  (c). 
As  far  as  the  law  merchant  goes  the  bill  of  lading  only  repre- 
sents the  goods,  and  does  not  enable  any  one  who  gets  it  into 
his  hands  to  give  a  better  title  than  liis  own  to  a  transferee ; 
"the  transfer  of  the  symbol  does  not  operate  more  than  a 
transfer  of  what  is  represented "  {d).  And  the  whole  efiect  of 
the  statute  is  to  attach  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  shipper  s 
contract  not  to  the  symbol,  but  to  the  property  in  the  goods 


(o)  Wilton  V.  HaH,  I  Ch.  468.  (c)    Per    Willes,    J.   PutnUt  v. 

(6)  KetUa  v.  Lyon,  4  Gb.  218  ftnd  Montis,  L.  B.  3  G.  P.  at  p.  276. 
other  caflCB  there  considered.    Hat'  {d)  Ourney  v.  Behrend,  S  £.  ft  B. 

rijon  V.  Good,  11  Eq.  888.  622,  638,  23  L.  J.  Q.  B.  265. 
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themselves  (a) :  the  right  to  sue  on  the  contract  contained  in 
the  bill  of  lading  is  made  to  *'  follow  the  property  in  the  goods 
therein  specified  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  legal  title  to  the  goods  as 
against  the  indorser  "  {b). 

As  to  (IL  e)  we  have  to  explain  the  discrepance  between  Ab  to  bur- 
common  law  and  equity,  which  is  a  real  and  serious  one.     The  y^^ 
theory  of  the  common  law  is  to  the  following  effect.     The  normal  running 
operation  of  a  contract,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say,  ^j^     f  ' 
is  to  limit  or  cut  short  in  some  way  the  contracting  party's  flict  be- 
control  over  his  own  actions.     Among  other  kinds  of  actions  ^TS***    •?' 
the  exercise  of  rights  of  ownership  over  a  particular  portion  of  on  this, 
property  may  be  thus  limited.     So  far  then  an  owner  "  may  Y^*™®"* 
bind  himself  by  [personal]  covenant  to  allow  any  right  he  pleases  qaestion  at 
over  his  property  "  (c)  or  to  deal  with  it  in  any  way  not  unlawful 
or  against  public  policy  (d).      But  if  it  be  sought  to  annex  such 
an  obligation  to  the  property  itself,  this  is  prima  facie  a  consider- 
able departure  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  contract,  and  to  be 
justified  only  by  clear  convenience.     How  then  does  the  matter 
stand  in  this  respect  1    An  obligation  attached  to  property  in 
this  manner  ceases  to  be  only  a  burden  on  the  freedom  of  the 
conti'acting  party's  individual  action,  and  becomes  practically  a 
burden  on  the  freedom    of   ownership.      Now  the  extent  to 
which  the  law  regards  such  burdens  as  convenient  is  already 
defined.     Certain  well-known  kinds  of  permanent  burdens  are 
imposed  by  law,  or  may  be  imposed  by  the  act  of  the  owner, 
on  the  use  of  land,  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  other  land  : 
these,  and  these  only,  are  recognized  as  being  necessary  for  the 
ordinary  convenience  of  mankind,  and  new  kinds  cannot  be 
admitted.      And   this  principle,   it   may  be  observed,   is  not 
peculiar  to  the  law  of  England  (a).     Easements  and  other  real 
rights  in  re  aliena  caimot  therefore  be  extended  at  the  arbitrary 
discretion  of   private  owners :    "  it  is  not   competent  for  an 


ia)  Pox  V.  Natt^  6  H.  &  N.  630,  owner  to  let  all  his  land  lie  waste ; 

636,   30   L.  J.   Ex.  259  ;  Smurth-  but  a  covenant  to  do  so  would  pro- 

WttiU  V.  WUkins,  11  C.  B.  N.  S.  842,  bably  be  invalid, 

850,  31  L.  J.  C.  P.  214.  (e)  Cp.  Savigny  ObL  1.  7  :  and 

(&)  The  Fretdom^  L.  R.  3  P.  0.  for  a  Bingnlar  coincidence  in  detail 

594,  599.  X>.  8.  8.  de  serv.  praed.  nut  5§  1, 

(c)  HiU  V.  Tupper,  2  H.  &  C.  121,  6  pr,  =  Clayton  v.  Corby,  6  Q.  B. 

127,  32  L.  J.  Ex.  217.  415, 14  L.  J.  Q.  B.  364. 

(</)  It  is  not  unlawful  for  a  land- 
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owner  of  land  to  render  it  subject  to  a  new  species  of  burden  at 
his  fancy  or  caprice  "  (a).  Still  less,  of  course,  is  it  competent 
for  people  to  create  new  kinds  of  tenure  or  to  att-ach  to  pro- 
perty incidents  hitherto  unknown  to  the  law.  But  if  it  is  not 
convenient  or  allowable  that  these  things  should  be  done 
directly  in  the  form  of  unheard  of  easements  or  the  like, 
neither  can  we  hold  it  convenient  or  allowable  that  they  should 
be  done  indirectly  in  the  form  of  obligations  created  by  contract 
but  annexed  to  ownership.  If  the  burden  of  restrictive 
covenants  is  to  run  with  land,  people  can  practically  create  new 
easements  and  new  kinds  of  tenure  to  an  indefinite  extent. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  view  of  legal  policy  on  which  the 
common  law  doctrine  rests :  we  say  of  legal  policy,  for  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  treat  the  matter  as  one  of  merely 
technical  distinctions. 

In  Equity.  On  the  other  hand  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  treated  the 
question  differently,  looking  not  so  much  at  general  policy  as  at 
individual  rights.  An  owner  of  land  has  bound  himself  by 
contract  to  limit  his  use  of  that  land  in  a  particular  manner : 
why  should  his  successors  in  title  not  be  bound  also,  save  in  the 
case  of  a  purchase  for  value  without  notice  of  the  restriction  1 
It  is  no  hardship  on  them ;  for  those  who  buy  the  land  subject 
to  the  restriction  will  pay  so  much  the  less,  and  the  intention  of 
the  parties  would  be  frustrated  if  contracts  of  this  kind  were 
considered  merely  personal  The  history  of  the  doctrine  is 
somewhat  curious.  Lord  Brougham  adopted  and  enforced  what 
we  have  called  the  common  law  theory  in  an  elaborate  judgment 
which  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  settle  the  question  (h). 
But  this  judgment,  though  treated  as  an  authority  in  courts  of 
law  (c),  has  never  been  followed  in  courts  of  equity.  After 
being  disregarded  in  two  reported  cases  (d)  it  was  overruled  by 


(a)    Per    Martin,  B.  NvttaU  v.  J.  ib.  12  C.  R  N.  S.  111. 

Bracetodlf  L.  K.  2  Ex.  10  ;  for  the  (6)  Keppd  v.  Bailey,  2  M.  &  E!. 

C.  L.  prindplea  generally  see  Ack-  527. 

royd  ▼.  SmUh,  10  C.  B.  164, 19  L.  J.  (f)  IIUl  v.  Tupper,  2  H.  &  C.  121, 

O.  P.  815  ;  BaUey  v.  Stephens,  12  82  L.  J.  Ex.  217. 

C.  B.  N.  S.  91,  81  L.  J.  C.  P.  226.  (cf)   Whatman  v.  Oibson,  9  Sim. 

Rights  of  this  kind  are  to  be  care-  196  (1838) ;  Mann  ▼.  St^hens,  15 

fully  distinguished  from  those  created  Sim.  877  ^1846)  :  Keppel  v.  Bailey 

by  grants  &  gross  :  see  per  Willes  was  in  1884. 
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Lord  Cottenham  in  Talk  v.  Moxhat/  (a),  now  tho  leading  caso 
on  the  subject.  The  most  important  of  the  recent  cases  are 
Keates  v.  Lyon  (h)  (where  the  authorities  are  collected)  and 
Harrison  v.  Good  (c).  This  last  decided  that  when  a  vendor 
sells  land  in  building  lots  and  takes  restrictive  covenants  in 
identical  terms  from  the  several  purchasers,  neither  reserving 
any  interest  nor  entering  into  any  covenant  himself,  this  w^U 
enable  the  owner  for  the  time  being  of  one  lot  under  the  title 
thus  created  to  enforce  the  covenant  in  equity  against  the  owner 
of  another  lot :  nor  can  the  vendor  release  the  covenant  to  any 
piirchaser  or  his  successors  in  title  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  rest.  Thus  the  practical  result  is  that  a  great  variety  of 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  land  which  could  not  be  imposed  by 
way  of  easement  or  the  like  may  be  imposed  by  way  of  covenant 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  purchases  for  value  without 
notice  of  the  restriction  being  obviously  not  probable  events. 
So  far  as  courts  of  equity  have  omitted  to  consider  whether  such 
a  result  is  consistent  with  the  general  principles  of  the  law 
concerning  the  tenure  and  enjoyment  of  property,  perhaps  it 
may  be  said  that  the  view  they  have  taken  is  really  the  more 
technical  of  the  two. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  equity,  the  intention  of  the  The  qnes- 
parties  is  to  fix  an  obligation  to  deal  with  the  land  in  a  particular  ?Si*  ** 
manner  not  merely  on  the  original  contracting  party,  but  on  of  policy 
liis  successors  in  title  :  then  why  not  give  effect  to  that  inten-  ^°*  ^^  ^^' 
tion  1     The  common  law  doctrine  admits  that  such  is  the  in- 
tention, but  refuses  to  give  effect  to  it  because  it  tends  to  multiply 
undue  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  ownership,  in  contravention 
of  the  general  spirit  of  the  law  {d).     But  the  real  questicm  in- 
volved in  this  conflict  is  in  truth  of  an  economic  rather  than  a 
legal  kind  :  namely  whether  it  is  or  is  not  desirable  that  private 
persons  should  have  the  power  of  dedicating  land  to  be  used  in 
a  particular  way  for  an  indefinite  time.      Such  questions  of 
public  economy  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  by  means  of  the 


(a)  2  Ph.  774.    See  per  Fiy,  J.  HanMrd^  4  Ch.  D.  718. 

in  ^«l»ry.2)eniiw,7ClLl>.atp.2S5.  ((Q  See  the  obyersationB  of  the 

(6)  4  Ch.  218.  Coorl    of    Ex.  Ch.  in  DenneU  y. 

(c)   11  £q.  338,    dist.  Mater   v.  Atheiian,  L.  B.  7  Q.  B.  325. 
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rules  of  ordinary  private  law  conceruing  ownership  and  contract, 
and  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  purely  legal  discussion  of 
them  fails  to  give  satisfactory  results  (a). 


APPENDIX  A.  (See  p.  192  above.) 

As  to  Parties  to  Actions  on  Contracts  made  with  Agents. 

A  person  who  contracts  or  professes  to  contract  on  behalf  of  a 
principal  may  1x3  in  any  one  of  the  following  positions  : 

1.  Agent  having  authority  (whether  at  the  time  or  by  suliisc- 
quent  ratification)  to  bind  his  principal. 

(A)  known  to  be  an  agent 

(a)  for  a  principal  named 

()8)  for  a  principal  not  named. 
(6)  not  known  to  be  an  agent  (6). 

2.  Holding  himself  out  as  agent,  but  not  having  authority  to 
bind  his  principal. 

(A)  where  a  principal  is  named 

(a)  who  might  be  bound,  but   does   not  in   fact 

authorize  or  ratify  the  contract 
{fi)  who  in  law  cannot  be  bound. 

(B)  where  the  alleged  principal  is  not  named. 


(a)  It  is  worth  while  to  note  that 
even  if  Equity  had  not  refused  to 
follow  the  law  on  this  subject,  the 
sort  of  restrictions  in  question  might 
still  be  effectually  created  with 
little  more  trouble  than  at  present. 
For  instance  when  it  was  desired 
to  impose  such  restrictions  on  a 
sale  of  land  in  lots,  long  leases  at 
nominal  rents  might  be  substituted 
for  conveyances  in  fee  simple.  The 
restrictive  covenants  would  then 
run  with  the  reversion  at  law  by 
the  Stat  of  Hen.  8,  and  provision 
might  be  made  for  lessees  enforcing 
them  against  one  another  in  the 
name  of  the  reversioner.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  conceived  that  in 
the  actual  state  of  the  law  courts 


of  equity  have  by  no  means 
abandoned  a  discretion,  which  per- 
haps may  yet  be  exercised  with 
advantage,  of  refusing  to  enforce 
restrictive  covenants  when  by  lapse 
of  time  or  change  of  circumstances 
they  have  become  obsolete,  vexa- 
tious, or  useless.  Cp.  Duke  of 
Bedford  v.  Tru^teei  of  Briiitk 
Muteum,  2  M.  &  K.  552. 

(A)  Since  the  cases  of  Colder  ▼. 
DcheU,  Plut  V.  Murton,  and  Hvtchiw 
son  V.  Tatham  (see  following  notes) 
it  may  perhaps  be  consideKd  that 
the  true  leading  distinction  is  whe- 
ther the  agent  is  known  to  be  an 
affent  or  not,  rather  than  whether 
the  principal  is  named  or  not. 
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1.  In  all  cases  where  there  is  an  agent  dealing  on  behalf  of  a  1.  Agent 

real  principal,  the  intention  of  the  parties  determines  whether  |^p^/ 
the  agent,  or  the  principal,  or  both,  are  to  be  liable  on  the  con-  cipal. 
tract  and  entitled  to  enforce  it.  The  question  is  to  whom  credit 
was  really  given  (a).  And  the  general  rules  laid  down  on  the 
sTibject  furnish  only  provisional  answers,  which  may  be  displaced 
(subject  to  the  rules  as  to  admissibility  of  evidence)  by  proof  of 
a  contrary  intention. 

A.  When  the  agent  is  known  to  be  an  agent,  a  contract  is  A.  Known 

made,  and  knowingly  made,  by  the  other  party  with  the  principal,  ^  ^.^ 

on  which  the  principal  is  the  proper  person  to  sue  and  be  sued,   tract  with 

principal 
And  when  the  principal  is  named  at  the  time,  then  there  is  ^  initio.^ 

prima  facie  no  contract  with  the  agent :  but  when  the  principal  pai  named: 

is  not  named,  then  prima  facie  the  agent,  though  known  to  be  affe>it 

an  agent,  does  bind  himself  personally,  since  the  other  party  is  do^not*^ 

not  presumed  to  give  credit  exclusively  to  an  unknown  prin-  contract 

I  /ix  in  person. 

CiP^  (*)•  fi.  ftind- 

pal  not 
But  when  the  agent  would  not  prima  facie  be  a  contracting  named  : 

party  in  person  he  may  become  so  in  various  ways.     Thus  he  is  ^^/aotc 

personally  liable  if  he  expressly  undertakes  to  be  so  (c) :  such  an  does  oon- 

undertaking  maybe  inferred  from  the  general  construction  of  aeon-  perso^ 

tract  in  writing,  and  is  always  inferred  when  the  agent  contracts 

in  his  own  name  without  qualification  (eZ),  though  the  principal  is  of  contrary 

not  the  less  also  liable,  whether  named  at  the  time  or  not  (a),  or  ii^tention 

(a;. 

(a)  Story  on  Agency,  §§  279,  sqq.  haps  the  question  may  deserve  to  be 

288.     Thtmton  v.  Dwoewporif  2  Sm.  reconsiden9d  if  it  ever  comes  before 

Ii.S3.  364,  sqq.  ;  Cidder  v.  DdbdJ^  a  oonrt  of  last  resort. 
L.  B.  6  C.  P.  486.  (e)  Story    on   Agency,    §    269. 

(6)  Bat  one  who  deals  with  an  Sniith,  Merc.  Law,  158. 
agent  known  to  be  snch  cannot  set  (d)  See  PairUt  v.  PenUm,  L.  B. 

oil  against  the  principal's  daim  a  5  Ex.  169,  Paioe  v.  WaHoery  ib.  173. 

debt  doe  to  him  from  we  agent.    If  The  latter  case,  however,  goes  too 

he  has  emplosred  an  agent  on  his  far ;  see  note  (/)  next  p. 
own  part,  uat  agent's  knowledge  is  {e)  Hiffgint  v.  Senior,  8  M.  &  W. 

for  this  purpose  treated  as  the  em-  834  :  the  law  there  laid  down  goes 

ployer's  own  :  and  this  even  though  to  superadd   the    liabUit^    of   the 

the  knowledge  was  not  acquired  in  agent,  not  to  take  away  that  of  the 

the  course  of  tiie  particular  employ-  principal,  Colder  v.  JMeU^  L.  B.  6 

ment :  Drtaaer  v.  Norwood,  Ex.  Ch.,  C.  P.  486.    As  to  when  directors  of 

17  C.  B.  N.  &  466,  34  L.  J.  G.  P.  companies  are  personally  liable  on 

48,  revg.  a.  a  14  C.  K  N.  S.  574,  documents    signed   by   them,   see 

82  L.  J.  C.  P.  201.    The  Indian  Lhidle^,  1.  364,  and  in  addition  to 

Contract  Act  has  followed  the  view  aothonties  there  collected,  DvUon 

of  the  C.  P.  in  preference  to  that  of  v.  Marsh,  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  861. 
the  Ex.  Ch.       See  s.     229.    And  per- 
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if  he  himself  has  an  interest  in  the  snbject-matter  of  the  contract, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  auctioneer  (a).  And  when  the  agent  is 
dealing  in  goods  for  a  merchant  resident  abroad,  it  is  held  on 
the  ground  of  mercantile  usage  and  convenience  that  without 
evidence  of  express  authority  to  that  effect  the  commission  agent 
cannot  pledge  his  foreign  constituent's  credit,  and  therefore  con- 
Tedmical  tracts  in  person  (h).  When  a  deed  is  executed  hj  an  agent 
de^^f  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  purports  to  be  the  deed  of  the  agent  and  not  of  the 
•gent  principal,  then  the  principal  cannot  sue  or  be  sued  upon  it  at 
law,  by  reason  of  the  technical  rule  that  those  persons  only  can 
sue  or  be  sued  upon  an  indenture  who  are  named  or  described 
in  it  as  parties  (c).  And  it  is  also  held  in  equity  that  a  party 
who  takes  a  deed  under  seal  from  an  agent  in  the  agent's  own 
name  elects  to  charge  the  agent  alone  (d).  A  similar  rule  has 
been  supposed  to  exist  as  to  negotiable  instruments :  but  modem 
decisions  seem  to  show  that  when  an  agent  is  in  a  position  to 
accept  bUls  so  as  to  bind  his  principal,  the  principal  is  liable 
though  the  agent  signs  not  in  the  principal's  name  but  in  his 
own,  or,  it  would  appear,  in  any  other  name.  It  is  the  same  as 
if  the  principal  had  signed  a  wrong  name  with  his  own  hand  (e). 

Evidence  Again,  an  agent  who  would  otherwise  be  liable  on  the  contract 
hL^^n*^  made  by  him  may  exempt  himself  from  liability  by  contracting 
ifi)'  in  such  a  form  as  makes  it  appear  on  the  face  of  the  contract 

that  he  is  contracting  as  agent  only  and  not  for  himself  as  prin- 
cipal (/) :  but  even  then  he  may  be  treated  as  a  contracting 
party  and  personally  bound  as  well  as  his  principal  by   the 


(a)  2  Sm.  L.  C.  399.  As  to  an 
anctloneer'B  peraonal  liability  for 
non-deliyery  to  a  purchaser  of  soods 
bought  at  the  auction,  Wot^e  v. 
iTome,  2  Q.  K  D.  856. 

(6)  AmuPnmg  v.  StoheSt  Ji.  R.  7  Q. 
B.  698,  606.  Ace.  JSlbinger  AcUrn- 
OtmOiduifi  V,  Cflaye,  L.  B.  8  Q.  B. 
818,  diowing  that  the  foreign  prin- 
dpal  cannot  sue  on  the  contract : 
HuUan  v.  BvUoeky  ib.  881,  affinned 
in  Ex.  Ch.  9  Q.  B.  572,  that  he 
cannot  be  sued. 

(c)  Idird  SknUkampion  v.  Brown, 
6  B.  &  C.  718 ;  Beekkam  ▼.  Drake, 
9  M.  &  W.  at  p.  95. 

(d)  Pickering i  daim,  6  Oh.  526. 

(e)  LinduM  v.  BradweU,  6  C.  B. 
688, 17  L.  J.  C.  P.  128.    Cp.  A'd- 


mundt  T.  Biukdl,  L.  B.  1  Q.  B.  97. 
(/)  Words  in  the  body  of  a  docu- 
ment which  amount  to  a  personal 
oontnot  by  the  agent  are  not  de- 
prived of  their  effect  by  a  qusiified 
signatnre  :  Lrnnofrd  v.  BMnmm,  5 
E.  k  B.  125,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  275  ; 
and  the  description  of  him  as  agent 
in  the  body  of  the  document  may 
under  Bpedal  oucumstanoes  not 
be  enough  to  make  him  safe,  Paiee 
y.  WaUoer,  L.  R.  5  Ex.  178 ;  see 
the  remariis  on  that  case  in  Oadd 
V.  HaughUm  (C.  A.)  1  Ex.  D.  367, 
which  decides  that  a  ountract  "  on 
account  of*'  a  named  ptinc^wl 
conclusively  discharges  the  agent. 
Paiee  V.  Walioer  is  nearly  but  not 
quite  overruled. 
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custom  of  the  particular  trade  in  which  he  is  dealing  (a).  Or 
he  may  limit  his  liability  by  special  stipulations,  ejj.  when  a 
charter-party  is  executed  by  an  agent  for  an  unnamed  freighter, 
and  the  agent's  signature  is  unqualified,  but  the  charter-party 
contains  a  clause  providing  that  the  agent's  responsibility  shall 
cease  as  soon  as  the  cargo  is  shipped  (&). 

It  is  also  a  rule  that  an  agent  for  a  government  is  not  person- 
ally a  party  to  a  contract  made  by  him  on  behalf  of  such  govern- 
ment by  reason  merely  of  having  made  the  contract  in  his  own 
name  {c)»  In  some  cases  the  agent,  though  pHma  facie  not  a 
party  to  the  contract  as  agent,  can  yet  sue  or  be  sued  as  principal 
on  a  contract  which  he  has  made  as  agent  These  will  be  men- 
tioned under  another  head  of  this  subject  (cf). 

Where  an  undertaking  is  given  in  general  terms,  no  promise 
being  named,  to  a  person  who  obviously  cannot  be  a  principal  in 
the  matter,  it  may  be  inferred  as  a  fact  from  the  circumstances 
that  some  other  person  interested  is  the  real  imnamed  principal, 
and  such  person  may  recover  on  the  contract  {e). 

B.  When  a  party  contracts  with  an  agent  whom  he  does  not  b.  A^ent 
know  to  be  an  agent,  the  undisclosed  principal  is  generally J^*^®''^ 
bound  by  the  contract  and  entitled  to  enforce  it,  as  well  as  the  agent, 
agent  with  whom  the  contract  is  made  in  the  first  instance  (/).  ^^^^'^Jlj 

But  the  limitations  of  this  rule  are  important.     In  the  fast  oontraot 
place,  it  does  not  ftpply  where  an  agent  for  an  undisclosed  prin-  ^^^® 
cipal  contracts  in  such  terms  as  import  that  he  is  the  real  and  dosed 
only  principal     There  the  principal  cannot  afterwards  sue  on  pri^cip*^ 
the  contract  (^).     Much  less,  of  course,  could  he  do  so  if  the  tioiui. 
nature  of  the  contract  itself  (for  instance,  partnership)  were 
inconsistent  with  a  principal  unknown  at  the  time  taking  the 


(a)  Humfrey  v.  Dale,  7  E  &  B. 
266,  E.  B.  k  E.  1004,  26  L.  J.  Q. 

B.  137 ;  Fleet  v.  MwrUm,  L.  R.  7 
Q.  B.  126,  129;  Butchineon  v. 
Tatham,  L.  B.  8  C.  P.  482.  On 
the  general  qnestloD  of  the  oon- 
straction  of  eonferacts  made  by 
broken  for  their  principalB  see 
Souihwdl    y.  BowdUeh  (C.   A.)   1 

C.  P.  D.  374. 

(5)  OgledMf  ▼.  TgUriae,  E.  B.  k 
E.  930,  27  L.  J.  Q.  K  356  ;  Cbrr 
y.  Jackwn,  7  Ex.  382. 

(c)  Maebeaik  ▼.  Ealdimand,  1  T. 


R  172,  cp.  ib.  674  ;  Oidley  v.  Lord 
Palmenton,  8  Bro.  &  Bing.  275  ; 
Story  on  Agency,  §  802,  Bqq. 

(d)  Infra,  pp.  284,  235. 

[e)  Weidner  v.  HoggeU,  1  C.  P.  D. 
533. 

(/)  The  role  is  not  exduded  by  the 
contract  being  in  writing  (not  nnder 
seal)  and  si^ed  by  the  agent  in  his 
own  name :  Becmam  y.  Drake,  9 
H.  &  W.  at  p.  91. 

iff)  Humble  y.  Hunter,  12  Q.  B. 
810, 17  L.  J.  Q.  B.  850. 

Q  2 
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Limito- 
tiooB  of 
the  role 
when  it 
»ppliet. 
As  to 
rights  of 
prindpaL 


place  of  th6  apparent  contracting  party.  Likewise^  '^if  tiie 
principal  representa  the  agent  aa  principal  lie  is  bound  by  that 
representation.  So  if  he  stands  by  and  allows  a  third  person 
innocently  to  treat  with  the  agent  as  principal  he  cannot  after- 
wards turn  round  and  sue  him  in  his  own  name"  (a). 

Again,  in  the  cases  to  which  the  rule  does  apply,  the  rights  of 
both  the  undisclosed  principal  and  the  other  contracting  party 
are  qualified  as  foUows : 

The  principal  '*  must  take  the  contract  subject  to  all  equities 
in  the  same  way  as  if  the  agent  were  the  sole  principal "  (h). 
Accordingly  if  the  principal  sues  on  the  contract  the  other  party 
may  avail  himself  of  any  defence  which  would  have  been  good 
against  the  agent  (c) :  thus  a  purchaser  of  goods  through  a 
factor  may  set  off  a  claim  against  the  factor  in  an  action  by  the 
factor's  principal  for  the  price  of  the  goods  (d),  "  Where  a 
contract  is  made  by  an  agent  for  an  undisclosed  principal,  the 
principal  may  enforce  performance  of  it,  subject  to  this  qualifi- 
cation, thcU  the  person  who  deals  with  tlie  agent  shall  he  pid  in 
the  same  j^osition  as  if  he  had  been  dealing  with  the  real  jmncijKdy 
and  consequently  he  is  to  have  the  same  right  of  set-off  which 
he  would  have  had  against  the  agent"  (e).  And  his  claim  to  be 
allowed  such  set-off  is  not  effectually  met  by  the  reply  that  when 
he  dealt  with  the  agent  he  had  the  means  of  knowing  that  he  was 
only  an  agent.  The  existence  of  means  of  knowledge  is  not 
material  except  as  evidence  of  actual  knowledge  (/). 


(a)  Ferrand  v.  Bt»choff$heim^  4 
C.  B.  N.  S.  710,  716,  27  L.  J.  C.  P. 
802. 

(5)  Story  on  Agency,  §  420  ;  per 
Parke,  B.  Beckham  v.  Brake^  0  M. 
&W.  atp.98. 

(c)  If  the  agent  sues  in  his  own 
name  the  other  party  cannot  set 
off  a  debt  due  from  the  principal 
whom  he  has  in  the  meantime  cUs- 
coyered,  there  being  no  mutual  debt 
within  the  statute  of  set-off  :  Isberg 
V.  Bovfden,  8  Ex.  862.  Under  the 
new  praotioe,  however,  he  can  make 
the  principal  a  party  to  the  action 
by  oounter-daim  and  have  the  whole 
matter  disposed  of.  See  the  Judi- 
cature Act,  1878, 8.  24,  sub-B.  8,  and 
the  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Order  XIX.,  r.  8,  and  Order  XXII., 


rr.  6-10. 

{d)  Babone  y.  ITiSuifiUL  7  T.  K 
860,  tk  ;  Simg  y.  Bond,  6  B.  ft  Ad. 
898.  Per  Cur.,  Itberg  y.  BowdtHy 
8  Ex.  at  pb  869.  It  does  not  matttf 
whether  the  factor  is  or  is  not 
actually  authorized  by  his  principal 
to  sell  in  his  o?m  name  withoat 
disclosing  th^  agency  :  Ex  parte 
Dixon,  4  Ch.  D.  138. 

(«)  Per  Willes,  J.  Dru$er  ▼.  Nor- 
wood,  14  C.  K  N.  S.  674,  688,  32 
L.  J.  C.  P.  201,  206.  The  reversal 
of  this  case  in  the  Ex.  Ch.  17  C.  B. 
N.  S.  466,  84  L.  J.  a  P.  48,  does 
not  affect  this  statement  of  the 
general  law. 

( f)  Borriet  v.  Imperial  OUoman 
Bank,  L.  E  9  0-  P.  SS. 
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And  conveisely  the  right  of  the  other  contracting  party  to  As  to 
hold  the  principal  liahle  is  suhjoct  to  the  qualification  that  the  ^  ^^j^Qf 
state  of  the  account  between  the  principal  and  the  agent  must  p»rty. 
not  be  altered  to  the  prejudice  of  the  principal.    This  doctrine, 
originally  laid  down  in  a  dictum  of  Lord  Tenterden  (a),  has  been 
adhered  to  by  a  late  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  l^nch,  who 
held  that  the  principal  is  not  liable  if  he  has  in  good  faith  paid 
the  agent  at  a  time  when  the  other  party  still  gave  credit  to  the 
agent  and  knew  of  no  one  else  (6). 

Again,  the  other  party  may  choose  to  give  credit  to  the  agent 
exclusively  after  discovering  the  principal,  and  in  that  case  he 
cannot  afterwards  hold  the  principal  liable ;  and  statements  or 
conduct  of  the  party  which  lead  the  principal  to  believe  that  the 
agent  only  will  be  held  liable,  and  on  the  faith  of  which  the 
principal  acts,  will  have  the  same  result  (c).  And  though  the 
party  may  elect  to  sue  the  principal,  yet  he  must  make  such 
election  within  a  reasonable  time  after  discovering  him  (d). 
When  it  is  said  that  he  has  a  right  of  election,  this  means  that 
he  may  sue  either  the  principal  or  the  agent,  or  may  commence 
proceedings  against  both,  but  may  only  sue  one  of  them  to 
judgment;  and  a  judgment  obtained  against  one,  though  un- 
satisfied, is  a  bar  to  an  action  against  the  other.  It  was 
decided  in  Priestly  v.  Fernic  (e)  that  such  is  the  rule  as  to 
principal  and  agent  in  general,  and  that  there  is  no  exception 
in  the  case  of  shipowner  and  freighter,  which  was  the  case 
before  the  Court. 

The  mere  commencement  of  proceedings  against  the  agent  or 
his  estate  after  the  principal  is  discovered,  although  it  may 
possibly  be  evidence  of  an  election  to  charge  the  agent  only,  does 
not  amount  to  an  election  in  point  of  law  (/). 


(a)  Thornton  y.  Daven/port,  2  Sm. 
L.  C.  at  p.  871. 

(6)  AnMtrony  v.  Stokes,  L.  R.  7 
Q.  K  698,  diflsenting  from  the 
opinion  (though  perhaps  not  from 
the  actoal  dMifdon)  ox  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ifeald 
V.  Kenworthy,  10  Ex.  789. 

(c)  Story  on  Agency,  §§  279, 
288k  291 ;  HanfaXL  v.  FaunUeroy, 
10  a  &  C.  755 ;  but  the  principal 


is  not  discharged  unless  he  has 
actually  dealt  with  the  agent  on  the 
faith  of  the  other  party's  conduct  so 
as  to  change  his  position  :  WyaU  v. 
Hertford,  3  East  U7. 

{d)  SmOhurst  v.  Mitchell,  1  E.  & 
E.  622, 28  L.  J.  Q.  R  241. 

(e)  3  H.  &  C.  977,  983,  34  L.  J. 
Ex.  173  ;  cp.  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  499. 

(/)  Cfurtis  ▼.  WUtiamon,  L.  R  10 
Q.  B.  57. 
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2.  Pro-  2.  We  have  now  to  point  out  the  rosnlts  which  follow  when 

mgent  not  ^  ^^^^  professes  to  make  a  contract  as  agent,  bat  is  in  troth  not 
bAving  an  agent,  that  is,  has  no  responsible  principaL 
•nonj.  ^r^  jj^y  p^^  ^^^  ^^  consideration  all  cases  in  which  the  pro- 
fessed agent  is  on  the  face  of  the  contract  personally  bound  as 
well  as  his  pretendeil  principal :  for  his  own  contract  cannot  be 
the  less  valid  because  the  contract  he  professed  at  the  same  time 
to  make  for  another  has  no  effect.  But  when  the  contract  is 
not  by  its  form  or  otherwise  such  as  would  of  itself  make  the 
l)rofessed  agent  a  party  to  it,  there  are  several  distinctions  to  be 
observed. 

til  nm^'.      ^  ^^"^*  ^^^  ^  ^^^  *^®  !^^^  ^^^^  *  principal  is  named. 
*  The  other  party  prima  facie  enters  into  the  contract  on  the 

faith  of  that  principal's  credit.      But  credit  cannot  be  presumed 

to  be  given  except  to  a  party  who  is  capable  of  being  bound  by 

the  contract :  hence  it  is  material  whether  the  alleged  principal 

is  one  who  might  authorize  or  ratify  the  contract,  but  does  not, 

or  is  one  who  could  not  possibly  do  so. 

o.  Who  u.  The  more   frequent   case   is  where  the   party  named  as 

ra^nsi-     principal  is  one  who  might  bo  responsible. 

hie.  It  is  now  settled  law  that,  subject  to  the  qualifications  which 

will  appear,  the  pretended  agent  has  not  in  that  case  either  the 
rights  or  the  liabilities  of  a  principal  on  the  contract 

Profeised        First,  as  to  his   rights.      In   Bickerton   v.  Burrdl  (a)   the 

agent  oan-  plaintiff  had  signed  a  memorandum  of  purchase  at  an  auction  as 

not  Bue  on  *  ,     . 

the  con-      agent  for  a  named  principal.    Afterwards  he  sued  in  his  own  name 

^•^  to  recover  the  deposit  then  paid  from  the  auctioneer,  and  offered 

V.  BorrelL  evidence  that  he  was  really  a  principal  in  the  transaction.      But 

he  was  non-suited  at  the  trial,  and  this  was  upheld  by  the  full 

Court      It  was  laid   down   (per  Lord   Ellenborough,    0.  J., 

Bayley,  Ablx>tt,  and  Holroyd,  JJ.,  concurring)  that  "where  a 

man  assigns  himself  as  agent  to  a  person  named,  the  law  will 

not  allow  him  to  shift  his  position,  declaring  himself  principal 

and  the  other  a  creature  of  straw    ...     A  man  who  has 

(a)  5  M.  &  S.  883. 
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dealt  with  another  as  agent  (a)  is  not  at  liberty  to.  retract  that 
character  unthout  notice  and  to  turn   round  and  sue  in   the 
character  of  principal.     The  plaintiflf  misled  the  defendant  and 
was  bound  to  undeceive  him  before  bringing  an  action."    This 
leaves  it  doubtful  what  would  have  been  the  precise  effect  of  the 
plaintiff  giving  notice  of  his  real  position  before  suing :  hut  the 
modem  cases  seem  to  show  that  it  would  only  have  put  the 
defendant  to  his  election  to  treat  the  contract  as  a  suhsisting 
contract  between  himself  and  the  plaintiff  or  to  repudiate  it  at 
onca     Before  we  come  to  these  it  must  be  mentioned  that  there  Contra  in 
is  a  reported  case  in  equity  which  appears  to  be  directly  opposed  j^JJ^^ea  v, 
to  Bickerton  v.  BurrelL     This  is  Fdlowes  v.  Lord  Otm/dyr  (6).  LordGwy- 
The  facts  were  shortly  these.     Lord  Gwydyr  was  entitled  as  ^ ' 
Deputy  Great  Chamberlain  to  the  decorations  used  in  West- 
minster Hall  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.     He  sold  these 
to  the  plaintiff  Fellowes,  who  re-sold  them  to  the  defendant 
Page  at  an  advanced  price,  but  professed  to  be  selling  as  the 
agent  of  Lord  Gwydyr,  and  signed  the  agreement  for  sale  in 
that    character.       Fellowes,    being    unable    to    procure    Lord 
Gwydyr's  consent  to  his  name  being  used  in  an  action,  sued 
Page  in  his  own  name  in  equity  for  a  balance  due  on  the  agree- 
ment   It  was  argued  for  the  defendant  that  he  had  been  misled 
'*  as  to  a  most  important  ingredient  in  the  contract,  as  to  the 
person,  namely,  with  whom  he  had  really  contracted  "  (c).    And 
moreover  it   is   difiicult,  for   other  reasons  mentioned  in  the 
aigument  (c),  to  see  what  equity  the  plaintiff  had  except  on 
some  notion  that  there  must  always  be  a  remedy  in  equity  when 
there  appears  to  be  none  at  law.      However  it  was  held  by  Sir 
John  Leach,  V.-C.,  and  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  on  appeal,  that  Page 
could  not  resist  the  performance  of  the  contract  without  showing 
that  he  had  been  actually  prejudiced  by  having  it  concealed 
from  him  that  Fellowes  was  the  real  principal.    It  is  submitted 
that  this  decision  is  contrary  to  the  principles  laid  down  in 
Bickerton  v.  Burrdl  and  the  other  cases  to  be  presently  cited  j 
that  there  is  no  intelligible  reason  for  any  distinction  between 
law  and  equity  on  a  question  of  contract  or  no  contract ;  and 

(a)  Lt.  for  a  named  and  respon-  (5)  1  Sim.  68, 1  Rom.  &  M.  S8. 

aUe  principaL  (e)  1  Ruas.  &  M.  at  p.  85,  88. 
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that  consequently   Fdlmoea  v.  Lord  Gwydyr  cannot  now  lie 
regarded  as  law  (a). 

Raynerv.  The  doctrine  under  consideration  was  further  defined  in 
Rayner  v.  Orote  (6).  There  the  plaintiff  sued  to  recover  a 
balance  due  upon  the  sale  by  him  to  the  defendants  of  a 
quantity  of  soda  ash  according  to  a  bought  note  in  this  form : — 
'^  I  have  this  day  bought  from  you  the  following  goods  from 
J.  ^  T,  Johmon — 50  tons  soda  ash,  .  .  .  J.  H.  Kayner." 
It  was  proved  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  real  owner  of  the  goods, 
and  13  tons  out  of  the  50  had  been  delivered  to  the  defendants 
and  accepted  by  them  at  a  time  when  there  was  strong  evidence 
to  bIiow  that  they  knew  the  plaintiff  to  be  the  real  principaL 
The  law  was  stated  as  follows  (c)  : — 

*'In  many  such  caseB  [viz.  where  the  contract  is  wholly  mi][>erformed] 
such  as  for  instance  the  case  of  contracts  in  which  the  skill  or  solvency 
of  the  person  who  is  named  as  the  principal  may  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered as  a  material  ingredient  in  the  contract,  it  is  clear  that  the 
agent  cannot  then  show  himself  to  be  the  real  principal  and  sue  in 
his  own  name  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  fairly  urged  that  this,  in  all 
executory  contracts,  if  wholly  unperformed,  or  if  partly  performed 
without  the  knowledge  of  who  is  the  real  principal,  may  be  the 
general  rule." 

But  here  part  performance  had  been  accepted  by  the  defen- 
dants with  full  knowledge  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  real  principal, 
and  it  was  therefore  considered  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
recover. 

Nor  can  Next,  as  to  the  pretended  agent's  liability.     It  was  at  one 

fesfl^  time  thought  that  an  agent  for  a  named  principal  who  turned 

*^f?*  ^  ^^^*  ^^  ^^^^  °o  authority  might  be  sued  as  a  principal  on  the 

contract,  contract  (cZ).    But  it  has  been  determined  that  he  is  not  liable  on 

Implied  the  contract  itself  (e).      He  is  liable  however  on  an  implied 

ofaath(^    warranty  of  his  authority  to   bind   his  principal.      This  was 
rity. 

(a)  It  may  be  that  the  decision  in  the  judgments, 

was  right  on  the  facts,  on  the  ground  (6)  15  M.  &  W.  859. 

that  Page  oontinaed  to  act  under  (c)     Per  Cur.  at  p.  365  ;  and  see 

the  contract  after  knowing  the  true  the  remarks  on  BichtrUm  ▼.  Burrdlf 

state  of  things  (as  was  aaid  in  argu-  ad  Jin. 

ment  for  the  plaintiff,  1  Buss.   &  {d)  Cp.  Pothier,  ObL  §  75. 

M.  83),  which  would  bring  the  case  {e)  Lewi*  v.  NicKoUon,  18  Q.  B. 

within  Jtayner  v.  CfroUf  15  M.  &  503,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  811. 
W.  359  ;  bat  this  is  not  mentioned 
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decided  in  Ccllen  v.  Wright  (a),  and  has  been  followed  in 
several  later  cases  (6).  T  he  pretended  agent  is  also  generally 
liable  to  an  action  in  tort  (c).  A  somewhat  similar  doctrine  of 
implied  warranty  has  been  acted  on  in  the  case  of  the  contract 
to  marry.  A  person  who  promises  marriage  also  promises  or 
warrants  that  he  is  legally  capable  of  marrying,  and  is  therefore 
not  the  less  liable  for  a  breach  of  promise  though  it  may  be 
questionable  whether  the  actual  promise  to  marry  was  not 
unlawful  {d).  However  this  warranty  was  treated  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  principal  contract,  and  no  special  reference 
to  it  in  pleading  was  even  suggested. 

/3.  The  rules  last  stated  are  applicable  only  where  the  alleged  i9.  AUesed 
principal  was  ascertained  and  existing  at  the  time  the  contract  ^^^^oSd 
was  made,  and  might  have  been  in  fact  principal.  not  be 

Here  the  doctrine    of  ratification  is  important.      When  a  bie^tro- 
principal  is  named  or  described,  but  is  not  capable  of  authorizing  femiea 
the  contract  so  as  to  be  bound  by  it  at  the  time,  there  can  be  no  ^^J^  ^ 
binding  ratification :  for  "  ratification  must  be  by  an  existing  inindpaL 
person  on  whose  behalf  a  contract  might  have  been  made  at  the 
time  "  (c). 

There  fall  under  this  head  contracts  entered  into  by  professed 

agents  on  behalf  of    wholly  fictitious  persons,   or  uncertain 

persons  or  sets  of  persons  with  whom  no  contract  can  be  made 

by  the  description  given,  persons  in  existence  but  incapable  of 

contracting,  and  lastly  (which  is  in  practice  the  most  important 


(a)  7  £.  &  B.  301,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
147  ;  in  Ex.  Ch.  8  K  &  B.  647,  27 
L.  J.  Q.  K  215. 

(6)  Richardson  v.  WiUiamsonf  L. 
R.  6  Q.  R  276  ;  Cherry  ▼.  Colonial 
BankofAuttralia,  L.  B.  3  P.  G.  24, 
31.  Bat  the  representation  of  the 
agent  that  he  has  authority  most  be 
a  representation  of  matter  of  fact 
and  not  of  law  :  BeatUe  ▼.  Lord 
Ebwy,  L.  R  7  Ch.  777,  7  H.  L. 
102  ;  Weeks  v.  Property  L.  R  8  C.  P. 
427,  437.  As  to  the  measure  of 
dainages,  Sinunu  ▼.  Fatchett,  7  E.  & 
B.  568, 26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  195  ;  Spedding 
V.  Nevell,  L.  R  4  C.  P.  212  ;  Godwin 
▼,  FrancU,  L.  R  5  C.  P.  295. 

(c)  BandeU  v.  Trimen,  18  C.  B. 
786,  26  L.  J.  0.  P.  807. 


id)  MUlward  y.  Littletoood,  5  Ex. 
775,  20  L.  J.  Ex.  2  ;  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  true  ground  of  the  earlier 
decisions  of  the  Court  of  G.  P.  in 
Wilde  V.  Harris,  7  G.  R  999,  18  L. 
J.  C.  P.  297.  Cp.  chap.  VI.  below, 
adjin, 

U)  Per  Willes,  J.  and  Byles,  J. 
Kdner  v.  Baaier,  It.  R  2  C.  P.  174, 
185,  8coU  V.  Lord  Ebwry,  ib.  255, 
267.  When  ratification  is  admitted 
the  original  contract  is  imputed 
by  a  fiction  of  law  to  the  person 
ratifying  ;  and  the  fiction  is  not 
allowed  to  be  extended  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility.  The  rule  may 
be  somewhat  artificial,  but  is  well 
established. 
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case)  proposed  companies  which  have  not  yet  acquired  a  legal 
existence  (a).  Now  when  a  principal  is  named  who  might  have 
authorized  the  contract,  there  is  at  the  time  of  the  contract  a 
possibility  of  his  being  bound  by  subsequent  ratification.  But 
when  the  alleged  principal  could  not  have  authorized  the 
contract,  then  it  is  plain  from  the  beginning  that  the  contract 
can  have  no  operation  at  all  unless  it  binds  the  professed  agent. 
It  is  construed  accordingly  ut  res  magis  valeai  qaam  pereatj 
and  he  is  held  to  have  contracted  in  person  (h). 

This  principle  has  been  carried  so  far  that  in  a  case  where 
certain  persons,  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  a  parish, 
covenanted  "  for  themselves  and  for  their  successors,  church- 
wardens and  overseers  of  the  parish,"  and  there  was  an  express 
proviso  that  the  covenant  should  not  bind  the  covenantors 
personally,  but  was  intended  to  bind  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  of  the  parish  for  the  time  being  as  such  churchwardens, 
&c.,  but  not  otherwise,  it  was  held  that  since  the  funds  of  the 
parish  could  not  be  bound  by  the  instrument  in  the  manner 
intended,  the  effect  of  the  proviso  was  to  make  no  one  liable  on 
the  covenant  at  all,  and  therefore  the  proviso  was  repugnant 
and  void,  and  the  covenantors  were  personally  liable  (c). 

Accordingly  the  proper  course  for  the  other  contracting  party 
is  to  sue  the  agent  as  principal  on  the  contract  itself,  and  he 
need  not  resort  to  the  doctrine  of  implied  warranty  (J).  And 
as  the  agent  can  be  sued,  so  it  is  apprehended  that,  in  the 
absence  of  fraud,  he  might  sue  on  the  contract  in  his  own  name. 


When 

agent  may  as  agent,  but  without  naming  his  principajL     He  is  then  (as 


A  slightly  different  case  is  where  a  man  professes  to  contract 


(a)  Kdnerv.Baxtcr,lMlSi.2C,V, 
174,  and  authorities  there  referred 
to  :  ScoU  V.  Lord  Ebury,  t&.  255. 
Companies  have  in  some  cases  been 
held  in  equity  to  be  bound  by  the 
agreements  of  their  promoten,  but 
on  grounds  independent  of  contract. 
See  Lindley,  1.  412-417  ;  p.  188 
above. 

(6)  Kdner  v.  BaxUr,  at  pp.  188, 
185. 

(e)  Fumival  ▼.  Ooomhea,  5  M.  & 
Qr.  786.  But  the  doctrine  of  this 
case  wUl  certainly  never  be  extended 
(see    WiUiamB  v.  Hathaway,  6  Ch. 


D.  544) ;  and  it  maj  be  doubted 
whether  it  would  apply  at  all  to  an 
instrument  not  under  seal.  It  is 
clearly  competent  to  the  parties  to 
such  an  instrument  to  make  its 
operation  as  a  contract  conditional 
on  any  event  they  please :  and  in 
such  a  ease  as  this  why  may  they 
not  agree  that  nobody  shiJl  be  bound 
if  the  principal  cannot  be?  In  Kdner 
y.  Baxter  oral  evidence  was  offered 
that  such  was  the  intention,  but  was 
rejected  as  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
the  writing  sued  upon. 
{d)  Kdner  v.  Baxter^  tupra. 
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said  above)  prima  facie  peisonaUy  liable  in  his  character  of  be  his  own 
agent  But  even  if  the  contract  is  so  framed  as  to  exclude  that  '"?*^!J*? 
liability  (and  therefore  any  correlative  right  to  sue),  he  is  not 
precluded  from  showing  that  he  himself  is  the  principal  and 
suing  in  that  character.  This  was  decided  in  Schmaltz  v.  Avert/  (a). 
The  action  was  on  a  charter-party.  The  charter-party  in  terms 
stated  that  it  was  made  by  Schmaltz  &  Go.  (the  plaintiffs)  as 
agents  for  the  freighters  :  it  then  stated  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
and  concluded  in  these  words :  **  This  charter  being  concluded 
on  behalf  of  another  party,  it  is  agreed  that  all  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  G.  Schmaltz  &  Co.  shall  cease  as  soon  as  the  cargo 
is  shipped.**  This  clause  was  not  referred  to  in  the  declaration, 
nor  was  the  character  of  the  plaintiff  as  agent  mentioned,  but 
he  was  treated  as  principal  in  the  contract.  At  the  trial  it  was 
proved  that  the  plaintiff  was  in  point  of  fact  the  real  freighter. 
Before  the  Ck>urt  in  banc  the  cases  of  Bickerton  v.  Burrell  and 
Bayner  v.  Oroie  (see  pp.  231-2  above)  were  relied  on  for  the 
defence,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  those  cases  the  agent 
named  a  principal  on  the  faith  of  whose  personal  credit  the  other 
party  might  have  meant  to  contract.  Here  ''  the  names  of  the 
supposed  freighters  not  being  inserted,  no  inducement  to  enter 
into  the  contract  from  the  supposed  solvency  of  the  freighter  s 
[could]  be  surmised.  .  .  The  plaintiff  might  contract  as  agent  for 
the  freighter,  whoever  the  freighter  might  turn  out  to  be,  and 
might  still  adopt  that  character  of  freighter  himself  if  he  chose." 
(In  a  later  case  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  (h)  there  are  some 
expressions  not  very  consistent  with  this,  but  they  were  by  no 
means  necessary  for  the  decision.  Moreover  Schmaltz  v.  Avery 
was  not  cited.)  And  conversely,  a  man  who  has  contracted  in 
this  form  may  nevertheless  be  sued  on  the  contract  as  his  own 
undisclosed  principal,  if  the  other  party  can  show  that  he  is  in 
truth  the  principal,  but  not  otherwise  (c).  In  the  same  manner 
it  is  open  to  one  of  several  persons  with  whom  a  contract  was 
nominally  made  to  show  that  he  alone  was  the  real  principal,  and 
to  sue  alone  upon  the  contract  accordingly  (d). 


(a)  16  Q.  B.  665  (the  statement  of  Q.  B.  720. 

the  facts  is  taken  from  the  judgment  (c)  Carr  v.  JoAion^  7  Bx.  8S8,  21 

of  the  Conrt,  (n  65S) ;  20  L.  J.  Q.  B.  L.  J.  Ex.  187. 

228.  W  Spwrr  v.  0am,  L.  B.  6  Q.  B. 

(6)  Skarman  ▼.  Brandt,  L.  R  6  666. 
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There  is  yet  another  exceptional  state  of  things  which  has 
given  rise  to  some  difficulty.  This  is  when  a  person  assumes  to 
contract  as  agent  under  an  authority  which  he  once  had,  but 
which  has  been  determined,  unknown  to  him  and  to  the  other 
party,  by  the  death  of  his  principal.  The  authorities,  so  far  as 
they  have  gone,  decide  that  in  such  a  case  the  principal's  estate 
is  not  bound  (a)  and  that  the  agent  is  not  liable  either  in  tort 
or  on  the  contract  itself  (6).  No  case  of  this  kind  has  been 
decided  since  the  doctrine  of  implied  warranty  of  authority  was 
introduced  :  but  the  strong  tendency  of  the  case  last  referred  to, 
as  well  as  the  reason  of  the  thing,  are  against  holding  the  agent 
liable  in  any  way  when  he  has  had  no  means  of  knowing  the 
determination  of  his  authority.  It  certainly  seems  desirable 
that  either  a  court  of  appeal  or  the  legislature  should  provide 
for  the  contract  being  held  to  bind  the  principars  estate,  con- 
formably to  the  requirements  of  justice  and  to  other  systems  of 
civilized  law.  This  has  been  done  for  British  India  by  the 
Contract  Act,  1872,  s.  208,  illust  (c).  See  Kent,  Comm.  2. 
646,  D.  46.  3.  de  sclut.  et  liber.  32  ;  Poth.  ObL  §  81,  Code  Civ. 
art  2008,  2009.  The  German  Commercial  Code  (art  54)  even 
enacts  in  general  terms  that  the  agent's  authority  is  not  deter- 
mined by  the  death  of  the  principal. 


Indian 

Contract 

Act 


The  subject-matter  of  the  foregoing  discussion  is  dealt  with 
generally  by  ss.  226-238  of  the  Indian  Contract  Act.  The  rules 
as  to  the  parties  to  a  contract  made  with  an  agent  are  given  in 
8.  280. 

'*  In  the  absence  of  any  contract  to  that  effect  an  agent  cannot 
personally  enforce  contracts  entered  into  by  him  on  behalf  of  his 
principal,  nor  is  he  personally  bound  by  them. 

Snch  a  contract  shall  be  presimied  to  exist  in  the  foUowing 


(1)  Where  the  contract  is  made  by  an  agent  for  the  sale  or 
purchase  of  goods  for  a  merchant  resident  abroad  ; 

(2)  Where  the  agent  does  not  disclose  the  name  of  his  principal ; 

(3)  Where  the  principal,  though  disclosed,  cannot  be  sued." 


(a)  Bladu  v.  Fret,  9  B.  &  C.  167. 

(6)  BrntnU  V.  Ilbary,  10  M.  k  W. 
1.    The  principle  of  implied  war- 
iinty  was  Buggested  in  the  argu- 


ment, but  the  later  form  of  action  on 
such  warranty  had  not  thai  been 
thought  of. 
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This  is  based  upon  English  law,  but  does  not  exactly  repre- 
sent it,  as  it  omits  to  provide  any  fixed  rule  for  the  treatment  of 
contracts  made  by  an  agent  in  writing.  To  make  it  coirespond 
with  English  decisions,  at  least  since  Fleet  v.  Murian  (a)  and 
Hutchinson  v.  Tat  ham  (6),  we  should  have  to  replace  sub-s.  2 
by  words  to  this  effect — 

''  Where  it  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  contract  that 
the  agent  is  contracting  only  as  agent  for  a  principal/' 


APPENDIX  B.  (see  p.  202,  above.) 
Early  AiUhorUies  on  Assignments  of  Choses  in  Action. 

In  Mich.  3  Hen.  lY.  8,  pL  34,  is  a  case  where  a  grantee  of  i.  oaaes 

an  annuity  from  the  king  sued  on  it  in  his  own  name.     No  ^1^^ 

a  direct 
question  seems  to  have  been  raised  of  his  right  to  do  so.  aasign- 

In  HiL  37  Hen.  VI.  13,  pi.  3  (abeady  cited  in  the  chapter  on  ^^^  ^^1 
Consideration,  p.  155  above),  it  appears  that  by  the  opinion  of  all  tion. 
the  justices  an  assignment  of  debts  was  no  consideration  {quid 
pro  qiw)  for  a  bond,  forasmuch  as  no  duty  was  thereby  vested 
in  the  assignee  :  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  acted  on  that  opinion 
by  decreeing  the  bond  to  be  delivered  up :  thus  it  is  clear  that 
the  notion  of  such  an  assignment  being  good  in  equity  though 
not  at  law  had  not  then  arisen.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing 
that  the  case  is  otherwise  interesting,  as  it  shows  pretty  fully 
the  relations  then  existing  between  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 
the  Courts  of  Common  Law. 

In  HiL  21  Ed.  lY.  84,  pi.  38,  the  question  was  raised  whether 
an  annuity  for  life  granted  without  naming  assigns  could  be 
granted  over ;  and  the  dictum  occurs  that  the  right  of  action, 
whether  on  a  bond  or  on  a  simple  contract,  cannot  be  granted  over. 

Mich.  39  Hen.  YL  26,  pL  36.  If  the  king  grant  a  duty  due 
to  him  from  another,  the  grantee  shall  have  an  action  in  his  own 
name  :  "  ei  issint  ne  puit  nul  autre /aire.*' 

So  Mich.  2  Hen.  YII.  8,  pL  25.     "Z^  Boy  poit  granter 

(a)  L.  R  7  Q.  B.  129.  (6)  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  482. 
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sa  accion  ou  chose  qui  gist  en  cuceion  ;  et  issini  ne  poU  nul  auier 
pereon," 

In  Roll  Abr.  Action  sur  Case,  1.  20,  pL  12,  this  case  is  stated 
to  have  been  decided  in  B.K,  42  Eliz.,  between  Mowse  and 
Edney,  per  euHam :  A.  is  indebted  to  B.  by  bill  (i.e.,  the  now 
obsolete  form  of  bond  called  a  single  bOl),  and  B.  to  C.  B. 
assigns  A^'s  bill  to  C.  Forbearance  on  C.'s  part  for  a  certain 
time  is  no  consideration  for  a  promise  by  A.  to  pay  C.  at  the 
end  of  that  time  («.  v.  contra,  ib.  29,  pi.  60) :  for  notwith- 
standing the  assignment  of  the  bill,  the  property  of  the  debt 
remains  in  the  assignor. 

In  none  of  these  cases  is  there  a  single  word  about  main- 
tenance or  public  policy.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  be 
assumed  throughout  that  the  impossibility  of  effectually  as- 
signing a  chose  in  action  is  inherent  by  some  unquestionable 
necessity  in  the  legal  nature  of  things.  Finally,  in  Termes  de  la 
Ley,  tit.  Clwae  in  Actum,  the  rule  is  briefly  and  positively  stated 
to  this  effect :  Things  in  action  which  are  certain  the  king  may 
grant,  and  the  grantee  have  an  action  for  them  in  his  own  name  : 
but  a  common  person  can  make  no  grant  of  a  thing  in  action, 
nor  the  king  himself  of  such  as  are  uncertain.  No  reason  is 
given. 

The  exception  in  favour  of  the  Crown  may  perhaps  be  derived 
from  the  universal  succession  accruing  to  the  Crown  on  forfeitures. 
This  woidd  naturally  include  rights  of  action,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  practice  of  assigning  over  such  rights  might 
spring  up  without  much  examination  of  its  congruity  with  the 
legal  principles  governing  transactions  between  subjects. 

Before  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  under  Edward  L  they  were 
treated  as  a  kind  of  serfs  of  the  Crown  {tayllahlea  au  Roy  come 
les  8oo€8  serfs  et  a  nul  autre :  Statutes  of  Jewry,  temp,  mcert.^ 
dated  by  Prynne  3  £d.  1),  and  the  king  accordingly  claimed 
and  exercised  an  arbitrary  power  of  confiscating,  releasing,  as- 
signing, or  licensing  them  to  assign,  the  debts  due  to  them. 
See  on  this  subject  Y.  B.  33  Ed.  1  (in  Eolls  series),  pp.  xli.,  366, 
and  Prynne's  "  Short  Demurrer  to  the  Jews,"  &c.  (Lend.  1656, 
a  violent  polemic  against  their  re-admission  to  England),  |7eu»tm. 

whS^the       In  HiL  9  Hen.  VI.  64,  pL  17,  Thomas  Rothewel  sues  J. 
right  of  an  Fewer  for  maintaining  W.  H.  in  an  action  of  detinue  against 
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him,  Rothewel,  for  '*  un  box  ove  charters  ei  munimenis"    Defence,  "rfgnee  to 

.  -,      •,     80©  in  the 
that  W.  H.  had  granted  to  Fewer  a  rent-chaige,  to  which  the  Qi^ne  of 

muniments  in  question  related,  and  had  also  granted  to  Fewer  ^®  *"' 

^  °  .  Bigiior  waa 

the  hex  and  the  deeds,  then  heing  in  the  possession  of  Bothewel  in  qneg. 
to  the  use  of  W.  H.,  wherefore  Fewer  maintained  W.  H.,  ^^^ 
as  he  well  might.      To  this  Faston,  one  of  the  judges,  made 
a     curious    objection   by   way    of    dilemma.      It    was    not 
averred   that  W.  H.  was  the  owner  of  the  deeds,  but  only 
that   Kothewel   had   them  to  his  use;   and  so  the  property 
of  them  might  have  been  in  a  stranger :  "ei  issint  ceofaU  choae 
en  aceion  et  issint  tout  void  '* :   the  precise  meaning  of  these 
words  is  not  very   clear,   but  the  general  drift  is  that,  for 
anything  that  appeared,  W.  H.  bad  no  assignable  interest  what- 
ever;  and  it  looks  as  if  the  strong  expression  toid  void  was 
meant  to  take  a  higher  groimd,  distinguishing  between  a  trans- 
action impeachable  for  maintenance  and  one  wholly  ineffectual 
from  the  beginning.     But  if  W.  H.  was  the  true  owner,  Faston 
continued,  then  the  whole  property  of  the  deeds,  &c.,  passed  to 
Fewer,  who  ought  to  have  brought  detinue  in  his  own  name  (a). 
Eabington,  C.  J.^  and  Martyn,  J.,  the  other  judges  present, 
were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  holding  that  any  real  interest  in  the 
matter  made  it  lawful  to  maintain  the  suit.     The  attempt  to 
assign  a  chose  in  action  is  here  compared  by  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  to  the  grant  of  a  reversion  without  attornment;  showing 
that  the  personal  character  of  the  relation  was  considered  the 
ground  of  the  rule  in  both  cases. 

In  Mich.  34  Hen.  VI.  30,  pi.  15,  Eobert  Horn  sued  Stephen 
Foster  for  maintaining  the  administrators  of  one  Francis  in  an 
action  against  him,  B.  Horn :  the  circumstances  being  that  Horn 
was  indebted  to  Francis  by  bond,  and  Francis  being  indebted  to 
Stephen  in  an  equal  sum  assigned  the  debt  and  delivered  the 
bond  to  him,  authorizing  hini,  if  necessary,  to  sue  on  it  in  his 
(Francis')  name,  to  which  Horn  agreed ;  and  now  Francis  had 
died  intestate,  and  Stephen  was  suing  on  the  bond  in  the  name 
of  the  administrators  with  their  consent.  And  this  being  pleaded 
for  the  defendant,  was  held  good.     Frisot,  in  giving  judgment, 

(a)  Another  argument  put  by  the  rent  and  the  deeda  relating  to  it, 
platntifiTfl  connBel,  though  not  very  yet  he  had  none  in  the  box,  and 
material  is  too  quaint  to  be  paosed  therefore  in  respect  of  the  box,  at 
over  :  Whatever  interest  Fewer  all  events,  there  was  unlawful  main- 
might  have  had  by  the  grant  of  the  tenance  on  his  part. 
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compared  the  case  of  the  cestui  que  use  of  lands,  whether 
originally  or  claiming  hy  purchase  through  him  to  whoae  use 
the  feoffment  was  originally  made,  takii^  part  in  any  suit  touch- 
ing the  lands.  On  this  Fitzherhert  remarks  {Maynienaunt,  14) 
"  Nota  icy  que  per  ceo  U  aenMe  que  un  duite  jmit  eglre  asgigne 
powr  Miuf/action"  So  it  is  said  in  HiL  15  Hen.  YII.  2,  pL  3, 
that  if  one  is  indehted  to  me,  and  deliver  to  me  an  obligation  in 
satisfaction  of  the  debt,  wherein  another  is  bound  to  him,  I  shall 
sue  in  my  debtor's  name,  and  pay  my  counsel  and  all  things 
incident  to  the  suit ;  and  so  may  do  he  to  whom  the  obligation 
was  made,  for  each  of  us  may  lawfully  interfere  in  the  matter. 

Brooke,  Abr.  140  b,  observes,  referring  to  the  last  mentioned 
case  :  "  Et  dc  vide  que  chose  in  accion  pod  egtre  assigtie  oustre 
pur  loyal  cause,  came  iust  dei,  mez  nemy  pur  maintenance.^  This 
form  of  expression  is  worth  noting,  as  showing  that  assignment 
of  a  chose  in  action  meant  to  the  writer  nothing  else  than 
empowering  the  assignee  to  sue  in  the  assignor's  name.  He 
was  at  no  pains  to  explain  that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  the 
assignee  could  sue  in  his  own  name ;  for  he  did  not  think  any 
one  could  suppose  he  meant  to  assert  such  a  plainly  impossible 
proposition. 

This  evidence  seems  sufiBcient  to  establish  with  reasonable 
certainty  the  statement  in  our  text,  and  to  convert  what  was  a 
not  improbable  conjecture  a  priori  into  historical  fact  The 
historical  difficulty  is  one  which  extends  to  the  whole  of  our 
law  of  contract,  namely  that  of  tracing  any  continuity  of 
general  principles  in  the  interval  between  the  purely  Roman 
expositions  of  them  in  Bracton  and  Britton  and  their  first 
appearance  in  a  definitely  English  form. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Unlawful  Agreements. 

All  agreements  which  the  law  lef uses  to  enforce  may  perhaps  Meaning 
in  some  sense  be  called   unlawful.     All  transactions  which  f^  agreel 
injuriously  affect  either  the  public  good  or  the  interests  of  menta. 
private  persons  who  have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  or  are  not 
fully  and  freely  consenting  parties,  may  perhaps  in  some  sense 
be  called  fraudulent.     Hence  the  terms  fraud  and  illegality  have 
acquired  in  common  use  such  a  latitude  of  meaning  as  to  make 
convenient  arrangement  and  accurate  discussion  almost  impos- 
sible.    Sometimes  fraud  is  treated  as  a  species  of  illegality; 
sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  illegality  treated  wholly 
or  in  great  part  as  a  species  of  fraud. 

But  we  shall  here  speak  of  unlawful  agreements  only  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  which  is  now  to  be  explained.  We  have  already 
seen  that  an  agreement  is  not  in  any  case  enforceable  by  law 
without  satisfying  sundry  conditions :  as,  being  made  between 
capable  parties,  being  sufficiently  certain,  and  the  like.  If  it 
does  satisfy  these  conditions,  it  is  in  general  a  contract  which 
the  law  commands  the  parties  to  perform. 

But  there  are  many  things  which  the  law  positively  commands  Subject* 
people  not  to  do.    llie  reasons  for  issuing  such  commands,  the  ^^^^ 
weight  of  the  sanctions  by  which  they  are  enforced,  and  the  anoe  » 
degree  of  their  apparent  necessity  or  expediency,  are  exceedingly  2~&  ^' 
various,  but  for  the  present  purpose  unimportant.     A  murder,  bidden,  or 
the  obstruction  of  a  highway,  and  the  sale  of  a  loaf  otherwise  SJ^Qgi^^ 
than  by  weight,  are  all  on  the  same  footing  in  so  far  as  they  are  tion  which 
all  forbidden  acts.     If  the  subject-matter  of  an  agreement  be  JJ'f^ 
such  that  the  performance  of  it  would  either  consist  in  doing  a  bidden 
forbidden  act  or  be  so  connected  therewith  as  to  be  in  substance '  ^^' 
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part  of  tho  same  transaction,  the  law  cannot  command  the 
parties  to  perform  that  agreement  It  will  not  always  command 
them  not  to  perform  it,  for  there  are  many  cases  where  the  per- 
formance of  the  agreement  is  not  in  itself  an  offence,  though 
the  complete  execution  of  the  ohject  of  the  agreement  is  :  but  at 
all  events  it  will  give  no  sort  of  assistance  to  such  a  transaction. 
Agreements  of  this  kind  are  void  as  being  iUegcU  in  the  strict 
sense. 

Not  pofii-  Again  there  are  certain  things  which  the  law  (a)  does  not 
l^dden  but  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  sense  of  attaching  penalties  to  them,  but  which  are 
immoral,  violations  of  established  rules  of  decency,  morals,  or  good 
manners,  and  of  whose  mischievous  nature  in  this  respect  the  law 
so  far  takes  notice  that  it  will  not  recognize  them  as  the  ground 
of  any  legal  rights.  **  A  thing  may  be  unlawful  in  the  sense 
that  the  law  will  not  aid  it,  and  yet  that  the  law  will  not 
immediately  punish  it "  {b).  Agreements  whose  subject-matter 
falls  within  this  description  are  void  as  being  immoral* 

Not  posi-        Further  there  are  a  good  many  transactions  which  cannot  fairly 

bidden       ^  brought  within  either  of  the  foregoing  classes  and  yet  cannot 

but  againit  conveniently  be  admitted  as  the  subject-matter  of  valid  contracts, 

n^^        or  can  be  so  admitted  only  under  unusual  restrictions.     It  is 

doubtful  whether  these  can  be  completely  reduced  to  any  general 

description,  and  how  far  judicial  discretion  may  go  in  novel  cases. 

They  seem  in  the  main,  however,  to  fall  into  the  following 

categories : 

Matters  governed  by  reasons  outside  the  regular  scope  of 
municipal  law,  and  touching  the  relations  of  the  commonwealth 
to  foreign  states : 

Matters  touching  the  good  government  of  the  commonwealth 
and  the  administration  of  justice : 

Matters  affecting  particular  legal  duties  of  individuals  whose 
performance  is  of  public  importance : 

Things  lawful  in  themselves,  but  such  that  individual  citieens 
could  not  without  general  inconvenience  be  allowed  to  set  bounds 
to  their  freedom  of  action  with  regard  to  those  things  in  the 

(a)  t.e.  the  common  Uw.    But  qu,  an  offence  against  either  common 

whether   the    common    law  could  or  eccle8iasti<»l  law. 

take    notice  of    anything    as   im-  (b)  Bramwell,  B.  Cowan  r.  Mil- 

moral  which  would  not  constitate  bourn,  L.  IL  2  Ex.  at  p^  286. 
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same  manner  or  to  the  same  extent  as  they  may  with  regard  to 
other  things  (a). 

Agreement8>f  ailing  within  this  third  description  are  void  as 
being  against  Public  Policy, 

We  have  then  in  the  main  three  sorts  of  agreements  which  Sammaiy. 
are  unlawful  and  void,  according  as  the  matter  or  purpose  of 
them  is — 

A.  Contrary  to  positive  law.     {Illegal,) 

B.  Contrary  to  positive  morality  recognized  as  such  by  laW. 
{Jmvun^al,) 

C.  Contrary  to  the  common  weal  as  tending 

(a)  To  the  prejudice  of  the  State  in  external  relations, 
(h)  To  the  prejudice  of  the  State  in  internal  relations, 
(c)  To  improper  or  excessive  interference  with  the  lawful 
actions  of  individual  citizens.     (Agairid  public  policy!) 

The  distinction  here  made  is  in  the  reasons  which  determine  Caution  «8 
the   law  to  hold  the  agreement  void,  not  in  the  nature  or^^j^^^ 
operation  of  the  law  itself :  the  nullity  of  the  agreement  itself 
is  in  every  case  a  matter  of  positive  law. 

When  we  speak  for  shortness  of  the  agreement  itself  as  contrary 
to  positive  law,  to  positive  morality,  or  to  public  policy,  as  the 
case  may  be,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  an  inexact  and 
merely  symbolic  mode  of  speech. 

The  arrangement  here  given  is  believed  to  be  on  the  whole  The  ar* 

the  most  convenient,  and  to  represent  distinctions  which  are  ™»«ement 

only  ap- 
in  fact  recognized  in  the  decisions  which  constitute  the  law  on  proximate. 

the  subject.     But  like  all  classifications  it  is  of  course  only 

approximate :  and  here  more  especially,  where  there  is  perhaps  a 

wider  field  for  judicial  discretion  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 

law,  one  must  expect  to  find  many  cases  which  may  nearly  ot 

quite  as  well  be  assigned  to  one  place  as  to  another.     The 

authorities  and  dicta  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  any  detailed 

review.     Nor  indeed  would  this  be  very  desirable  if  it  were 

possible.     We  have  not  to  deal  with  such  a  state  of  things  as  in 

a  foregoing  chapter  made  it  necessary  to  examine  with  some 

(a)  We  have  abeadj  seen  that  the      party's  freedom  of  action  as  regards 
specific  operation  of  contract  is  none      the  subject-matter  of  the  oontncti 
other  than  to  set  bounds  to   the 

•    b3 
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mmuieness  the  leading  deciBions  on  the  extent  of  corporate 
powers.  Here  the  general  rules  are  (with  some  few  exceptions 
on  certain  topics)  sufficiently  well  settled,  so  iar  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  admits  of  general  rules  existing.  Any  given  decision, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  likely  to  be  rather  suggestiye  than  con- 
clusive when  applied  to  a  new  set  of  facts.  Some  positive  rules 
for  the  construction  of  statutes  have  been  worked  out  by  a 
regular  series  of  decisions.  But  with  this  exception  we  find 
that  the  case-law  on  most  of  the  branches  of  the  subject  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  clustered  group  of  analogies  rather  than  a  linear 
chain  of  authority.  We  have  then  to  select  from  these  groups 
a  certain  number  of  the  more  striking  and  as  it  were  central 
instances.  The  statement  of  the  general  rules  which  apply  to 
all  classes  of  unlawful  agreements  indifferently  will  be  reserved, 
so  far  as  practicable,  until  we  have  gone  through  the  several 
classes  in  the  order  above  given. 

^■f'?^®?       A.  Agreements  contrary  to  positive  laie. 
Unlawful.       i    mi:      •      i    *  .  .    .  .. 

Agree-  1*  The  sunplest  case  is  an  agreement  to  commit  a  crime  or 

ments.        indictable  offence : 

A.  Con-  "  K  one  bind  himaelf  to  kiU  a  man,  bum  a  house,  maintain  a 
podtiye      suit,  or  the  like,  it  is  void  '  (a). 

1  Afltee.  ^^^  ^^®  or  *^o  exceptions  on  which  it  is  needless  to  dwell, 
ment  to  obviously  criminal  agreements  do  not  occur  in  our  own  time  and 
orauait  of-  jjj  civilized  countries,  and  at  all  events  no  attempt  is  made  to 
Told.  enforce  them.     It  is  said  that  in  the  last  century  a  bill  was  filed 

in  Chancery  by  a  highwayman  against  his  fellow  for  a  partner- 
SoBM^f «  ship  account,  but  the  story  is  at  least  doubtful  (6).     The  ques- 
perform-     ^^^^  ^^^7  arise,  however,  whether  a  particular  thing  agreed  to 
•"«»  of       be  done  is  or  is  not  an  offence,  or  whether  a  particular  agree- 
^l^o^be    imexit  is  or  is  not  on  the  true  construction  of  it  an  agreement  to 
offenoe.      commit  an  offence.     In  the  singular  case  of  Mayor  of  Nortoich 
Norwich  v,  Y*  N^orfolk  By.  Co,  (e),  the  defendant  company,  being  authorized 
Norfolk      ^  make  a  bridge  over  a  navigable  river  at  one  particular  place, 
had  found  difficulties  in  executing  the  statutory  plan,  and  had 
begun  to  build  the  bridge  at  another  place.    The  plaintiff  cor- 
poration took  steps  to  indict  the  company  for  a  nuisance.    The 


<a)  Shepp.  Toachft  S70.  (c)  4  £.  &  B.  897,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

(6)  See  Lbidley,  1.  188.  105. 
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matter  was  compiomiBed  by  an  arrangement  that  the  company 
should— not  discontinue  their  works,  but — complete  them  in  a 
particular  manner  intended  to  make  sure  that  no  serious  obstruc- 
tion to  the  navigation  should  ensue:  and  an  agreement  was 
made  by  deed,  in  which  the  company  covenanted  to  pay  the 
corporation  £1000  if  the  works  should  not  be  completed  within 
twelvemonths,  whether  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  within  that 
time  be  obtained  to  authorize  them  or  not  The  corporation 
sued  on  this  covenant,  and  the  company  set  up  the  defence  that 
the  works  were  a  public  nuisance  and  therefore  the  covenant  to 
complete  them  was  illegal.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  was 
divided  on  the  construction  and  effect  of  the  deed*  Erie,  J. 
thought  it  need  not  mean  that  the  defendants  were  to  go  on 
with  the  works  if  they  did  not  obtain  the  Act.  ''Where  a 
contract  is  capable  of  two  constructions,  the  one  making  it  valid 
and  the  other  void,  it  is  clear  law  the  first  ought  to  be  adopted." 
Here  it  should  be  taken  that  the  works  contracted  for  were  works 
to  be  rendered  lawful  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Coleridge,  J.  to 
the  same  effect :  he  thought  the  real  object  was  to  secure  by  a 
penalty  the  speedy  reduction  of  a  nuisance  to  a  nominal  amount^ 
which  was  quite  lawful,  the  corporation  not  being  bound  to 
prosecute  for  a  nominal  nuisance.  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.  and 
Wightman,  J.  held  the  agreement  bad,  as  being  in  fact  an 
agreement  to  continue  an  existing  unlawful  state  of  things.  The 
performance  of  it  (without  a  new  Act  of  Parliament)  would  have 
been  an  indictable  offence,  and  the  Court  could  not  presume  that 
an  Act  would  have  been  obtained.  Lord  Campbell  said,  '*In 
principle  I  do  not  see  how  the  present  case  is  to  be  diBtinguished 
from  an  action  by  A.  against  B.  to  recover  £1000,  B.  having 
covenanted  with  A.  that  within  twelve  calendar  months  he  would 
murder  C,  and  that  on  failing  to  do  so  he  would  forfeit  and  pay 
to  A.  £1000  as  liquidated  damages,  the  declaration  alleging  tiiat 
although  B.  did  not  murder  C.  within  the  twelve  calendar  months 
be  had  not  paid  A.  the  £1000  "  (a).  The  question  was  also 
discussed  whether  the  covenant  was  ttUra  vires  or  not  on  the 
part  of  the  company.  But  of  this  we  have  spoken  in  a  former 
chapter. 

It  seems  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusion  in  point  of  law 

(a)  4B.&B.441. 
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from  saoh  a  diviflion  of  opinion  (a).  But  the  case  gives  thi» 
practical  warning,  that  whenever  it  is  desired  to  contract  for  the 
doing  of  something  which  is  not  certainly  lawful  at  the  time,  or 
the  lawfulness  of  which  depends  on  some  event  not  within  the 
control  of  the  parties,  the  terms  of  the  contract  should  make  it 
clear  that  the  thing  is  not  to  he  done  unless  it  becomes  or  is 
ascertained  to  be  lawful. 

When  the       Moreover  a  contract  may  be  illegal  because  an  offence  is  con- 
object  is     templated  as  its  ulterior  result.     For  example,  there  is  nothing 
an  offence,  unlawful  in  printing,  but  no  right  of  action  can  arise  for  work 
done  in  printing  a  criminal  libel  (b).    But  this  depends  on  the 
more  general  considerations  which  we  reserve  for  the  present. 

2.    Agree*      2.  Again  an  agreement  will  generally  be  illegal,  though  tlie 

civil  wrong  n^^^  of  it  may  not  be  an  indictable  offence,  and  though  tlie 

to  third      formation  of  it  may  not  amount  to  the  offence  of  conspiracy, 

Void.  ^  ^^  contemplates  any  civil  injury  to  third  persons.     Thus  an 

agreement  to  divide  the  profits  of  a  fraudulent  scheme,  or  to 

carry  out  some  object  in  itself    not  unlawful  by  means  of  a 

trespass,  breach  of  contract,  or  breach  of  trust  is  unlawful  and 

void.     It  is  submitted  that  this  must  be  taken  as  established, 

notwithstanding  a  doubt  expressed  in  a  work  of  no  small 

authority.     The  cases  cited  in  support  of  the  proposition  "  that 

a  contract  is  not  illegal  or  void  simply  because  private  rights 

are  interfered  with  by  tlie  act  stipulated  for  *^  do  not  seem  by 

any  means  to  bear  it  out  (c) :  and  there  is  direct  authority  the 


(a)  Not  only  was  the  Court 
equally  divided,  but  a  perusal  of  the 
judgmenta  at  large  idU  show  that 
no  two  members  of  it  really  looked 
at  the  case  in  the  same  way.  The 
reporters  (4  B.  ft  B.  897)  add  not 
without  reason  to  the  head-note : 
Et  quaere  inde. 

(6)  PopUU  ▼.  StocJcdaie,  1  R.  & 
M.  387. 

{c)  Notes  to  Collins  v.  SlarUern, 
1  Sm.  L.  C.  398.  An  agreement  to 
commit  a  civil  injury  is  a  conspiracy 
in  many,  but  it  seems  impossible  to 
say  precisely  in  what  cases.  See 
the  title  of  Conspiracy  (by  Sir 
James  Stephen)  in  the  last  edition 
of  Boscoe's  Digest.  An  agreement 
to  oonunit  a  trespass  likely  to  lead 


to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  lUg.  v.  Eofo^ 
lands,  17  Q.  B.  671,  686,  21  L.  J. 
M.  C.  81 — or  to  commit  a  dvil 
wrong  by  fraud  and  false  pretences, 
Beg.  v.  Warhurton,  L.  K.  1  C.  C.  R. 
274,  cp.  JUg,  V.  AsjnnaU,  2  Q.  B.  D. 
at  p.  59 — ^is  a  conspiracy.  An 
agreement  to  commit  a  simple 
breach  of  oontraot  is  not  a  con- 
spiracy. Before  the  C.  L.  P.  Act 
a  court  of  common  law  could  not 
take  notice  of  an  agreement  being  in 
breach  of  trust  so  as  to  hold  it 
illegal :  Warwick  v.  Richardson,  10 
M.  &  W.  284,  and  agreements  to 
indemnify  trustees  s gainst  formal 
breaches  of  trust  are  in  practice 
constantly  assumed  to  be  valid  \j\ 
e<iuity  as  well  as  at  law. 
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other  way.    A.  applies  to  his  friend  B.  to  advance  him  the  price 
of  certain  goods  which  he  wants  to  buy  of  C.     B.  treats  with 
C.  for  the  sale,  and  pays  a  sum  agreed  upon  between  them  as 
the  price.     It  is  secretly  agreed  between  A.  and  C.  that  A.  shall 
pay  a  further  sum :  this  last  agreement  is  void  as  a  fraud  upon 
B.9  whose  intention  was  to  relieye  A.  from  paying  any  part  of 
the  piico  (a).     Again,  A.  and  B.  are  interested  in  common  with 
other  persons  in  a  transaction  the  nature  of  which  requires  good 
faith  on  all  hands,  and  a  secret  agreement  is  made  between  A. 
and  B.  to  the  prejudice  of  those  others'  interest.     Such  are  in  Agreement 
fact  the  cases  of  agreements  "  in  fraud  of  creditors"  :  that  is,  ^^itora  U 
where  there  is  an  arrangement  between  a  debtor  and  the  general  void, 
body  of  the  creditors,  but  in  order  to  procure  the  consent  of  some 
particular  creditor,  or  for  some  other  reason,  the  debtor  or  any 
person  on  his  behalf  secretly  promises  that  creditor  some  advan- 
tage over  the  rest.     All  such  secret  agreements  are  void,  securi- 
ties given  in  pursuance  of  them  may  be  set  aside,  and  money  paid 
under  them  ordered  to  be  repaid  (5).  Moreover  the  other  creditors  And  other 
who  know  nothing  of  the  fraud  and  enter  into  the  arrangement  ^^^^^ 
on  the  assumption ''  that  they  are  contracting  on  terms  of  equality  by  the  com 
as  to  each  and  all "  are  under  such  circumstances  not  bound  by  P^*^°°' 
any  release  they  give  (c).     And  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  the 
underhand  bargain  was  in  fact  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors 
generally,  as  where  the  preferred  creditor  becomes  surety  for  the 
payment  of  the  composition,  and  the  real  consideration  for  this 
is  the  debtor's  promise  to  pay  his  own  debt  in  full ;  for  the 
creditors  ought  to  have  the  means  of  exercising  their  own 
judgment  (d).    But  where  one  creditor  is  induced  to  become 
surety  for  an  instalment  of  the  composition  by  an  agreement  of 
the  principal  debtor  to  indemnify  him,  and  a  pledge  of  part  of 
the  assets  for  that  purpose,  this  is  valid ;  for  a  compounding 
debtor  is  master  of  the  assets  and  may  apply  them  as  he  will  (e). 
The  principle  of  these  rules  was  thus  explained  by  Erie,  J.  in 
MdllcUieu  V.  Hodgson  : — (/) 

(a)  Jackwn,  v.  Ihu^aire,  8  T.  R.  (d)   Wood  y.  Barter,  1  Eq.  189. 

551.  («)  £x  parte  BurftU,  (C. A.)  1  Ch. 

(6)  1/cA'fttwnv.  <Sf»fid«r«m,16Eq.  D.637. 

lit  p.  284,  per  Malins  V.-O.     See  (/)  16  Q.  B.  OSP,  20  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

X^eake  403-5.  839,   347.      flee    further  E9  jKfrt9 

(c)  Dauglifh  ▼.  Tennfntf  L.  R,  2  0/trw,  4  Pe  <>,  Wld  Sm.  864. 
Q.  B.  49,  54. 
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^  Each  creditor  consents  to  lose  part  of  his  debt  in  consideiation 
that  the  others  do  the  same,  and  each  creditor  may  be  oonndered  to 
stipulate  with  the  others  for  a  release  from  them  to  the  debtor  in 
consideration  of  the  release  by  him.  Where  any  creditor,  in  fraud  of 
the  agreement  to  accept  the  composition,  stipulates  for  a  preference  to 
himself,  his  stipulation  is  altogether  void — ^not  only  can  he  take  no 
advantage  ftom  it,  bnt  he  is  also  to  lose  the  benefit  of  the  compoei- 
tion  (a).  The  requirement  of  good  faith  among  the  creditors  and 
the  preventing  of  gain  by  agreements  for  preference  have  been, 
uniformly  maintained  by  a  series  of  cases  from  Leicester  v.  Eo»e  (b) 
to  Howden  v.  Haigh  (a)  and  Bradthaw  v.  Bradshaw*'  (c). 

From  the  last  cited  case  (c)  it  seems  probable,  though  it  is  not 
decided,  that  when  a  creditor  is  induced  to  join  in  a  composition 
by  having  an  additional  payment  from  a  stranger  without  the 
knowledge  of  either  the  other  creditors  or  the  debtor,  the  debtor 
on  discovering  this  may  refuse  to  pay  him  more  than  with  such 
extra  payment  will  make  up  his  proper  share  under  the  composi- 
tion, or  may  even  recover  back  the  excess  if  he  has  paid  it 
involuntarily,  e,  g,  to  bona  fide  holders  of  bills  given  to  the 
creditor  under  the  composition. 

A  debtor  who  has  given  a  fraudulent  preference  can  claim  no 
benefit  under  the  composition  even  as  against  the  creditor  to 
whom  the  preference  has  been  given  (J), 

A  secret  agreement  by  a  creditor  to  withdraw  his  opposition 
to  a  bankrupt's  discharge  or  to  a  composition  is  equally  void ; 
and  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  made  with  the  debtor  him- 
self or  with  a  stranger  (tQ,  nor  whether  the  consideration  offered 
to  the  creditor  for  such  withdrawal  is  to  come  out  of  the  debtor's 
assets  or  not  {e) ;  and  this  even  if  it  is  part  of  the  agreement 
that  the  creditor  shall  not  prove  against  the  estate  at  all  (/). 
In  like  manner  if  a  debtor  executes  an  assignment  of  his  estate 
and  effects  for  the  benefit  of  all  liis  creditors  upon  a  secret  agree- 
ment with  the  trustees  that  part  of  the  assets  is  to  be  returned 
to  him,  this  agreement  is  void  {g). 


(a)  HwoAen  y.  Haigh,  11  A.  &  E.  (ti)  Higgine  v.  PiU,  4  Ex.  812. 

1038.  (e)  Hatt  v.  Dyton,  17  Q.  B.  785, 

(6)  4  East  872  :   Bhowhig   that  21  L.  J.  Q.  K  224. 

the  advantaiTe   given  to  the  pre-  (/)  McKewan  v.  Sandenon,  20 

ferred   creditor    need    not   be    in  Eq.  65. 

money.  {g)  BlaekfacJs  v.  DoHe,  1  C.  P.  D. 

(c)  9  M.  &  W.  29.  265. 
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Wc  have  here  at  an  early  stage  of  the  subject  a  good  instance 
of  the  necessarily  approximate  character  of  our  classification. 
We  have  placed  these  agreements  in  fraud  of  creditors  here  as 
being  in  effect  agreements  to  commit  civil  injuries.     But  a  com- 
position with  creditors  is  in  most  cases  something  more  than  an 
ordinary  civil  contract ;  it  is  in  truth  a  quasi-judicial  proceeding, 
and  as  such  is  recognized  and  assisted  by  the  law  (a).    Public 
policy,  therefore,  as  well  as  private  right  requires  that  such  a 
proceeding  should  be  conducted  with  good  faith  and  that  no 
transaction  which  interferes  with  equal  justice  being  done  therein 
should  be  allowed  to  stand.     The  doctrine  of  fraud  on  third  Fraud  on 
parties,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  however  not  to  be  extended  to  ^aJnSTto 
cases  of  mere  suspicion  or  conjecture.     A  possibility  that  the  be  prt- 
performance  of  a  contract  may  injure  third  persons  is  no  ground  ^^^^^^ 
for  presuming  that  such  was  the  intention,  and  on  the  strength  poeribiU- 
of  that  presumed  intention  holding  it  invalid  between  the  parties  ^^ 
themselves. 

^  Where  an  instrument  between  two  parties  has  been  entered  into 
for  a  purpose  which  may  be  considered  fraudulent  as  against  some 
third  person,  it  may  yet  be  binding,  according  to  the  true  construc- 
tion of  its  language,  as  between  themselves." 

Kor  can  a  supposed  fraudulent  intention  as  to  third  persons  (in- 
ferred from  the  general  character  and  circumstances  of  a  trans- 
action) be  allowed  to  determine  what  the  true  construction  is  (b), 

3.  There  are  certain  cases  analogous  enough  to  the  foregoing  3,  Certain 

to  call  for  mention  here,  though  not  for  any  full  treatment.  ^^"^  ^ 

__  ^^  analoffona 

Their  general  type  is  this :  There  is  a  contract  giving  rise  to  a  oAttuI  aa 

continuing  relation  to  which  certain  duties  are  incident  by  law ;  hivolvlng 

and  a  special  sanction  is  provided  for  those  duties  by  holding  third  per- 

that  transactions  inconsistent  with  them  avoid  the  original  con-  Bona," 

tract,  or  are  themselves  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  party  whose 

rights  are  infringed.     We  have  results  of  this  kind  from 

(a).  Dealings  between  a  principal  debtor  and  creditor  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  surety : 

(fi).  Dealings  by  an  agent  in  the  business  of  the  agency  on 
his  own  account : 


(a)  Bankniptev  Act  1869,  a.  126.      482,  455. 
(6)  Shaw  T.  J^eriff  18  Moo.  P.  C. 
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(y).  Voluntary  settlements  before  marriAge  "  in  fraud  of 
marital  rights." 

In  the  first  case  the  improper  transaction  is  as  a  role  valid  in 
itself,  but  avoids  the  contract  of  suretyship.  In  the  second  it  L% 
voidable  as  between  the  principal  and  the  agent  In  the  third 
it  is  voidable  at  the  suit  of  the  husband. 


Dealings         cu  *^  Any  variance  made  without  the  surety's  consent  in  tho 
ijjj^^l    terms  of  the  contract  between  the  principal  debtor  and  the 
creditor      creditor  discharges  the  surety  as  to  transactions  subsequent  to  the 
topreiu^  variance  "  («),  if  either  the  original  contract  was  made  part  of  the 
dice  of       surety's  contract,  or  the  variance  is  material,  that  is,  such  as  to 
""^^       put  the  surety  in  a  worse  position  (which  last  is  a  question  of 
law,  not  of  fact)  (b).    The  surety  is  not  the  less  discharged 
**  even  though  tho  original  agreement  may  notwithstanding  such 
variance  be  substantially  performed  "  (c).     An  important  appli- 
cation of  this  rule  is  that  "  where  there  is  a  bond  of  suretyship 
for  an  officer,  and  by  the  act  of  the  parties  or  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment the  nature  of  the  office  is  so  changed  that  the  duties  are- 
materially  altered,  so  as  to  affect  the  peril  of  the  sureties^  the 
bond  is  avoided  "  (d).     But  when  the  guaranty  is  for  the  per> 
formance  of  several  and  distinct  duties,  and  there  is  a  change  in 
one  of  them,  or  if  an  addition  is  made  to  the  duties  of  the 
principal  debtor  by  a  distinct  contract,  tho  surety  remains  liable 
as  to  those  which  are  unaltered  (<?).     The  following  rules  rest  on 
the  same  ground : 

"  The  surety  is  discharged  by  any  contract  between  the  cre- 
ditor and  tho  principal  debtor  by  which  the  principal  debtor 
is  released,  or  by  any  act  or  omission  of  the  creditor  the  legal 
consequence    of     which    is    the   dischai^    of    the    principal 

debtor  "  (/). 

"  A  contract  between  the  creditor  and  tho  principal  debtor,  by 
which  the  creditor  makes  a  composition  with,  or  premises  to 

(a)  Indian  Contract  Act,  s.  183.  Dennis,  £.  B.  ft  E.  660,  27  L.  J. 

{by  Sanderton  v,  Aiton,  L.  R.  8  Q.  K  474. 

Ex.  78.  (<)  Hannton  v.  Seymour,  T*  I?. 

(f)  Per  I>ord  Cottenham,  Bonar  1  C.  P.   618  ;  SkUkU  v.  J^tkker, 

V.  MacdonaJd,  3  H.  L.  C.  226,  238.  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  217,  224,  in  Ex.  Ch. 

(d)  Oiwoid  V.  Mayor  of  Berwick-  2  C.  P.  4C9. 

on-Twttd,  5  H.  L.  C.  856  ;  Pyhn  v.  (/)  I.  C.  A.  8.  184.     Kearsley  v. 

O'ibb,  6  E.  &  B.  902,  911,  «6  L.  J.  Co!f,  16  M.  ft  W.  128  ;  Craffoe  v. 

Q.  B.  41  ;  Mayor  of  Cambridge  v.  Jones,!,,  R.  8  Ex.  81. 
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give  timo  to  or  not  to  suo  the  principal  debtor,  discliarges  the 
aurety,  unless  the  surety  assents  to  such  contract "  (a),  or  unless 
in  such  contract  the  creditor  reserves  his  rights  against  the 
surety  (b),  in  which  case  the  surety's  right  to  be  indemnified  by 
the  principal  debtor  continues  (e).  One  reported  case  constitutes 
an  apparent  exception  to  the  general  rule,  but  is  really  none, 
as  there  the  nominal  giving  of  time  had  in  substance  the  effect 
of  accelerating  the  creditor's  remedy  (d), 

"  If  the  creditor  does  any  act  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  of  the  surety,  or  omits  to  do  any  act  which  his  duty  to 
the  surety  requires  him  to  do,  and  the  eventual  remedy  of  the 
surety  himself  against  the  principal  debtor  is  thereby  impaired, 
the  surety  is  discharged  "  {e). 

"  A  surety  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  every  security  which  the 
creditor  has  against  the  principal  debtor  at  the  time  when  the 
contract  of  suretyship  is  entered  into,  whether  the  surety  knows 
of  the  existence  of  such  security  or  not ;  and  if  the  creditor 
loses  or  without  the  consent  of  the  surety  parts  with  such  secu- 
rity, the  surety  is  discharged  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the 
security  "  (/).  Not  only  an  absolute  parting  with  the  security, 
but  any  dealing  with  it  such  that  the  surety  cannot  have  the 
benefit  of  it  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  existed  in  the 
creditor's  hands,  will  have  this  effect  (^). 

/3.  "  If  an  agent  deals  on  his  own  account  in  the  business  of  Dealings 
the  agency  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  his  principal  the*matter 
and  acquainting  him  with  all  material  circumstances  which  have  ot  the 


(a)  I.  C.  A.  B.  135.  Oakek^  v. 
Pfuhelkr,  4  CI.  &  F.  207 ;  OriaUal 
Financial  Corporation  v.  Overend, 
Oumey  A  Co,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  318  ; 
Green  v.  IFynn,  4  Ch.  204  ;  JBateson 
V.  Gosling,  li.  R.  7  C.  P.  9. 

(h)  Whether  the  surety  knows  of 
it  or  not :  Webb  v.  BewUt,  4  K.  &  J. 
438,  442  ;  and  see  per  Lord 
Hatherley,  7  Ch.  150. 

(c)  dose  V.  Close,  4  D.  M.  O. 
176, 185.  The  reasonableness  of  the 
rale  is  open  to  question,  but  it  w 
firmly  established.  See  per  Cwr,  in 
Swire  r,  Redman,  1  Q.  B.  D.  541-2. 

{d)  liulme  V.  Coles,  2  Sim.  12. 

ie)  I.  C.  A.  8..  139  (  =  Story,  Bq. 


Jar.  S  325  nearly);  Waimm  y.AUeoek, 
4  D.  M.  G.  242,  supra,  p.  160  ; 
Bitrgessy.  Eve,  18  Eq.  450 ;  PhUUps 
V.  FoxaU,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  666  ; 
Sanderson  v.  Aston,  L.  R  8  Ex.  73. 

(/)  I.  C.  A.  8.  141.  Mayhew  v. 
Crickett,  2  Swanst.  185,  191  ; 
WtUJf  V.  Jay,  li.  R  7  Q.  a  756, 
762  ;  Bechervaise  v.  Lewis,  L.  R. 
7  C.  P.  377  ;  securities  now  subsist 
notwithstanding  payment  of  tho 
debt  for  the  benefit  of  a  snreiy  who 
has  paid,  Merc  Law  Amendment 
Act  1856,  19  h  20  Vict  c.  97,  &  6. 
And  see  2  Wh.  &  T.  L.  C.  (4lh  ed.) 
1002. 

iff)  PUdfs  V.  Buss,  Johns.  668. 
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Affency  on  come  to  his  own  knowledge  on  the  suhject^  the  principal  may 
his  own      repudiate  the  transaction  "  (a) :  the  Indian  Act  goes  on  to  add. 


aooount 


*'  if  the  case  show  either  that  any  material  fact  has  been  dis- 
honestly concealed  from  him  by  the  agent^  or  that  the  dealings 
of  the  agent  have  been  disadvantageous  to  him/'  but  these 
qualifications  are  not  recognized  in  English  law  (b), 

**  If  an  agent  without  the  knowledge  of  his  principal  deals  in 
the  business  of  the  agency  on  his  own  account  instead  of  on 
account  of  his  principal,  the  principal  is  entitled  to  claim  from 
the  agent  any  benefit  which  may  have  resiilted  to  him  from  the 
transaction"  (c). 

These  rules  are  well  known  and  estabUshed  and  have  been 
over  and  over  again  asserted  in  the  most  general  terms.  The 
commonest  case  is  that  of  an  agent  for  sale  himself  becoming 
the  purchaser,  or  conversely :  **  He  who  undertakes  to  act  for 
another  in  any  matter  shall  not  in  the  same  matter  act  foi^iim- 
self.  Therefore  a  trustee  for  sale  shall  not  gain  any  adraiitage 
by  being  himself  the  person  to  buy."  '^  An  agent  to  sell  shall 
not  convert  himself  into  a  purchaser  unless  he  can  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  he  furnished  his  employer  with  all  the  know- 
ledge which  he  himself  possessed  "  (<2).  ''  It  is  an  axiom  of  the 
law  of  principal  and  agent  that  a  broker  employed  to  sell  cannot 
himself  become  the  buyer,  nor  can  a  broker  employed  to  buy 
become  himself  the  seller,  without  distinct  notice  to  the  prin- 
cipal, so  that  the  latter  may  object  if  he  think  proper  "  (e).  If 
the  local  usage  of  a  particular  trade  or  market  countervenes  this 
axiom  by  "  converting  a  broker  employed  to  buy  into  a  principal 
selling  for  himself/'  it  cannot  be  treated  as  a  custom  so  as  to 
bind  a  principal  dealing  in  that  trade  or  market  through  a 
broker,  but  himself  ignorant  of  the  usage  (/). 

The  rule  is  not  arbitrary  or  technical,  but  rests  on  the  principle 


(a)  I.  C.  A  B.  215. 

{b)  See  Stoiy  on  Agency  |  210  ; 
gxpwie  Looey,  6  Yes.  620. 

(c)  I.  C.  A.  B.  216. 

(cQ  Whichoote  v.  Lawrence,  8  Ves. 
750 ;  Lcwiher  v.  Lowther,  18  Vee. 
95,  108;  «nd  tee  Charter  y.  Tre- 
vdyan,  11  CL  ft  F.  714,  782. 

(e)  Per  Willes,  J.  in  MoUeU  y.  Mo- 
hinean,  L.  B.  5  C.  P.  at  p.  666.  Cp. 
Ouitt  V.  Smythe^  5  Ch.  661,  per  Gif- 


f ard,  L.  J. ;  Sharman  v.  Brandi,  L.  TL 
6  Q.  B.  720. 

(/)  i?o&tnwn  V. ifoOe^f,  L. B.7  H. 
L.  802,  88&  For  the  niedal  appli- 
cation  of  the  rule  to  the  dn^  of 
directozB  of  companieB,  ffay*$  ca.  10 
Ch.  698,  Albion  Sted  Wirt  Co. 
y.  Martin,  1  Ch.  D.  at  pb  686,  per 
Jessel,  M.  B.;  as  to  promoten,  ivinB 
Sombrero  Photphate  Co.  v.  J?r- 
lanffer,  6  Ch.  D.  78. 
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that  an  agent  cannot  be  allowed  to  pat  lumself  in  a  position  in 
which  his  interest  and  his  daty  are  in  conflict,  and  the  Court  will 
not  consider  **  whether  the  principal  did  or  did  not  suffer  any 
injury  in  fact  by  reason  of  the  dealing  of  the  agent ;  for  the 
safety  of  mankind  requires  that  no  agent  shall  be  able  to  put 
his  principal  to  the  danger  of  such  an  inquiry  as  that."  It  is  a 
corollary  from  the  main  rule  that  so  long  as  a  contract  for  sale 
made  by  an  agent  remains  executory  he  cannot  re-purchase  the 
property  from  his  own  purchaser  except  for  the  benefit  of  his 
principal  (a).  A  like  rule  applies  to  the  case  of  an  executor 
purchasiug  any  part  of  the  assets  for  himself.  But  it  is  put  in  this 
somewhat  more  stringent  form,  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
the  executor  to  show  that  the  transaction  is  a  fair  one.  This 
brings  it  very  near  to  the  doctrine  of  Undue  Influence,  of  which 
in  a  later  chapter.  It  makes  no  difference  that  the  legatee  from 
whom  the  purchase  was  made  was  also  co-executor  (b).  Another 
branch  of  the  same  principle  is  to  be  f oimd  in  the  rules  against 
trustees  and  limited  owners  renewing  leases  or  purchasing  rever- 
sions for  themselves  (c). 

Again  **  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  that  in  all 
cases  where  a  person  is  either  actually  or  constructively  an  agent 
for  other  persons,  all  profits  and  advantages  made  by  him  in  the 
business  beyond  lus  ordinary  compensation  are  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  his  employers"  (d),  "  If  a  person  makes  any  profit  by 
being  employed  contrary  to  his  trust,  the  employer  has  a  right  to 
call  back  that  profit "  (e).  And  it  is  not  enough  for  an  agent 
who  ia  himself  interested  in  the  matter  of  the  agency  to  tell  his 
principal  that  he  has  some  interest :  he  must  give  full  informa- 
tion of  all  material  facts  (/). 

£ven  this  is  not  all :  an  agent,  or  at  any  rate  a  professional 


(a)  Parker  t.  McKenna,  10  Ch. 
96,  lis,  124, 126.  And  aee  on  the 
sabject  genmlly  the  notes  to  Pox  v. 
MadertOi  in  1  Wh.  ft  T.  L.  C. 

<&)  Qray  v.  ffamer,  16  £a.  577. 

(c)  Notes  to  Keeck  v.  San^f^Jrd  in 
1  Wh.  &  T.  L.  C.  The  last  case  on 
the  subject  is  TSniimpeT  v.  Trumpcr^ 
14  £q.  295,  8  Ch.  870.  On  the 
general  rule  see  also  Marsh  v.  WhiU 
iMTt,  (Sup.  Court,  U.  S.)  21  WaU. 


178. 

{d)  Story  on  Agency  §  211,  adop- 
ted by  the  Court  in  Moriton  v. 
Tkampton,  L.  B.  9  Q.  B.  480,  485, 
where  several  cases  are  collected. 

(e)  Afauey  v.  i>avjef,  7  Veai  817, 
820. 

(/)  See  authorities  collected,  and 
observations  of  the  Court  thereon, 
Dunne  v.  ErtgUBh,  18  Eq.  524,  584. 
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adviser,  camiot  keep  any  benefit  which  may  happen  to  lesult  to 
him  from  his  own  ignorance  or  negligence  in  executing  his  duty. 
In  such  a  case  he  is  considered  a  trustee  for  the  persons  who 
would  bo  entitled  to  the  benefit  if  he  had  done  his  duty  pro- 
perly (a). 

Nftture  of  In  this  class  of  cases  the  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  transacti<jn 
I^u^Ma  improperly  entered  into  by  the  agent  is  voidable  so  far  as  the 
natui'e  of  the  case  admits.  Where  it  cannot  be  avoided  as 
against  third  parties,  the  principal  can  recover  the  profit  from  the 
agent.  But  where  there  are  a  principal,  an  agent,  and  a  third 
party  contracting  with  the  principal  and  cognizant  of  the  agent's 
employment,  and  there  are  dealings  between  the  third  party  and 
the  agent  which  give  the  agent  an  interest  against  his  duty,  there 
the  principal  on  discovering  this  has  the  option  of  rescinding  the 
contract  altogether.  Thus  when  company  A.  contracted  to  make 
a  telegraph  cable  for  company  B.,  and  a  term  of  the  contract  was 
that  the  work  should  be  approved  by  C,  tlie  engineer  of  company 
B.,  and  C.  took  an  undisclosed  sub-contract  from  com- 
pany A.  for  doing  the  same  work ;  and  further  it  appeared 
that  this  arrangement  was  contelnplated  when  the  contract 
was  entered  into ;  it  was  held  that  company  B.  might  rescind 
the  contract  (h), 

y.  The  rule  as  to  settlements  ''  in  fraud  of  marital  right "  waa 
thus  given  by  Lord  Langdale  (c)  : — 


Settle- 
ments in 
fraud  of 
marital 
rigfatt 


**  If  a  woman  entitled  to  property  enters  into  a  treaty  for  marriage 
and  during  the  treaty  represents  to  her  intended  husband  that  she  is 
so  entitled,  that  upon  her  marriage  he  will  beoome  entitLed  jurg 
ma/riti,  and  if  during  the  same  treaty  she  clandestinely  conveys  away 
the  property  in  such  manner  as  to  defeat  his  marital  right  and  secure 
to  herself  the  separate  use  of  it,  and  the  concealment  continues  till 
the  marriage  takes  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  fraud  is 
thus  practised  on  the  husband  and  he  is  entitled  to  relief"  (d). 

But  it  does  not  stop  here.  ''  If  both  the  property  and  the  mode 
of  its  conveyance,  pending  the  marriage  treaty,  were  concealed  fixMU 
the  intended  husband  as  in  the  case  of  Ooddard  r,  /Snow  (e),  there 


{a)  BMUy  t.  WHfard,  2  CL  &  F. 
102.  Cp.  Corley  v.  Lord  Stafford^ 
1  De.  G.  ft  J.  2Sa. 

(6)  Panama  d:  8.  Pacific  Teltgraipk 
Co,  ▼.  India  Bubber  Jcc,  Co,  10  Ch. 
515. 


(c)  Op.  on  this  subject  Dav.  Conv. 
voL  8,  pt.  2.  707. 

{i)  England  v.  Downt^  2  Beav.  522, 
528. 

(e)  1  Run.  485.  See  the  earlier 
authoritieB  there  disooaMd. 
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it  still  a  fraud  practised  on  the  husband.  The  non-aoquisition  of 
property  of  which  he  had  no  notice  is  no  disappointmenti  but  still 
his  l^ral  right  to  prop  erty  actually  existing  is  defeated  "  (a). 

In  order  to  haye  such  a  settlement  set  aside  the  husband  must  ConditioiiB 
•^«^^A  f^  Betting 

P'^V®—  themMid£ 

(i)  That  he  was  the  intended  husband  at  the  date  of  the 

settlement — ue.  that  there  was  then  a  complete  contract  to  marry 
which  continued  until  the  marriage  (&). 

(ii)  That  the  settlement  was  not  known  to  him  till  after  the 
marriage  (c). 

What  if  the  intended  husband  knows  that  some  disposition 
has  been  or  is  to  bo  made,  but  not  its  contents  ?  The  doctrine 
as  far  as  it  has  gone  seems  to  be  that  such  knowledge  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  husband  to  inform  himself,  and  if  he  omits 
inquiry  he  cannot  afterwards  complain  (d);  but  if  he  does 
inquire,  and  incorrect  information  is  given,  this  is  equivalent  to 
total  concealment  (e).  According  to  the  modem  doctrine  no 
difierence  is  made  by  collateral  circumstances,  ''such  as  the 
poverty  of  the  husband — the  fact  that  he  has  made  no  settle- 
ment upon  the  wife — the  reasonable  character  of  the  settlement 
[which  is  impeached],  as  in  the  case  of  a  settlement  upon  the 
children  of  a  former  marriage  "  or  the  like. 

Nevertheless  relief  may  be  refused  on  the  ground  that  the 
husband's  conduct  before  the  marriage  has  been  such  as  to  "  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  the  wife  efifectually  to  make  any  stipula- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  her  property  ** :  as  where  there  has 
been  previous  seduction  (/). 

The  husband's  right  to  set  aside  the  settlement,  like  all  rights 
of  setting  aside  or  rescinding  voidable  transactions,  may  be  lost 
by  acquiescence  or  delay  amounting  to  proof  of  acquiescence  (g). 


(a)  2  BeftT.  529. 

(6)  Bfigland  v.  DovMs,  tupnu  Cp. 
DoiCTMs  y.  Jenmngij  82  Beav.  290, 
204. 

(e)  8t.  Qwrgt  v.  Wake,  1  My.  ft 
K  610.  625. 

(d)  Wrigleyy.SwainMon.Z'Di^G. 
h  Sm.  458. 

<e)  Pridedux  r.  Lomdale,  4  Giff. 
159.  The  Court  of  AppeiJ  (1  D.  J. 
S.  438,  438)  declined  tony  snythhig 
on  this  part  of  the  case,  aflKnning  the 


decUon  on  the  groond  that  the  aet* 
Uor  herself  did  not  understand  the 
e£tect  of  her  aot» 

(/)  ^ayhr  ▼.  Pugh,  1  Ha.  608. 
614-6.  In  2>(N9fi€i  t.  Jtnninge,  82 
Beay.290,no  importance  was  attached 
to  the  parties  having  lived  t(^;ether 
before  marriage^  fiat  the  o&onm- 
stances  were  such  as  to  show  that 
their  conduct  was  deliberate. 

{g)  Loader  v.  Clarke,  2  Kaa  k  G. 
882. 
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SembUi 
the  pzin* 
dple  18 
wider. 


Other 
trAiuutc* 

tioDB 

treated  ae 
<*  fraud 
npon  mar- 
riage con- 
tract" 


It  IB  said  that  if  the  husband  discovers  the  settlement  before 
the  marriage  takes  place,  ho  may  rescind  the  contract  to  marry, 
and  will  have  a  good  defence  to  an  action  at  law  for  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage  (a).  This  seems  only  reasonable,  but  we  do 
not  know  of  any  direct  authority  for  it.  Finally  we  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  doctrine  might  well  be  put  on  a  broader  ground 
than  appears  in  the  cases.  The  contract  to  marry  gives  rise  to  a 
new  status  between  the  parties,  to  which  mutual  duties  are 
incident  beyond  the  simple  performance  of  the  contract  by 
marriage  at  the  time  expressed  or  contemplated  {b).  Among 
these  may  fairly  be  reckoned  the  observance  of  the  utmost  good 
faith  in  all  things,  and  in  particular  the  duty  of  not  making 
without  the  other  party's  consent  any  disposition  of  property  of 
such  a  permanent  and  considerable  kind  as  might  affect  the  order 
and  condition  of  the  future  household.  Such  conduct,  one  may 
think,  shows  a  want  of  confidence  which  the  other  party  is 
entitled  to  treat  as  incompatible  with  the  marriage  contract. 
Looking  at  it  in  this  way,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  rule 
should  not  apply  to  both  parties  equally.  The  expectation  of 
ac4|uiring  a  marital  right  cannot  be  said  really  to  exist  in  most 
cases.  There  is  in  truth  a  mutual  expectation  of  acquiring  what 
is  practically  a  common  interest.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  as 
a  rule  the  only  motive  for  a  clandestine  settlement  is  the  woman's 
desire  to  exclude  the  marital  right  of  the  future  husband.  Since 
no  such  motive  can  exist  on  the  other  side,  the  converse  case  of 
a  clandestine  settlement  by  the  man  is  most  unlikely  to  happen ; 
there  is  little  chance,  therefore,  that  the  correctness  of  the  view 
here  suggested  will  ever  be  brought  to  a  decisive  test  One 
repoiied  case,  however,  supplies  some  analogy.  By  a  marriage 
settlement  the  husband's  father  settled  a  jointure  on  the  wife  : 
by  a  secret  bond  of  even  date  the  husband  indemnified  his  father 
against  the  payment  of  it :  this  indemnity  was  held  void  as  ''  a 
fraud  upon  the  faith  of  the  marriage  contract "  (c). 


4.  Mar-  4.    Marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  kindred  and 

in*pn>^     affinity  are  another  class  of  transactions  contrary  to  positive  law. 


{a)  By  Sir  John  Leach,  M.  B.  in 
St,  Oeorge  v.  Wake,  Mupra. 

(6)  Frott  V.  Knight,  L.  B.  7  Ex. 
Ill,  116.  118. 

(c)  Palm/er  v.  Neave,  11  Ves.  166. 


Op.  the  other  Bimilar  caaes  cited  in 
Story  Eq.  Jar.  §§  266-271.  One  or 
two  of  these,  howerer,  are  really 
cases  of  estoppeL 
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For  although  no  direct  temporal  penalties  are  attached  to  them,  hibited 
they  have  been  made  the  subject  of  express  and  definite  statu- 
tory prohibition  (a).  They  fonnerly  could  not  be  treated  as 
void  unless  declared  so  by  an  Ecclesiastical  Court  in  the  life- 
tlmo  of  the  parties  :  but  by  a  modem  statute  (5  &  6  Wm.  4, 
c.  54)  they  are  now  absolutely  void  for  all  purposes.  An  exe- 
cutory contract  to  marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees  is  of 
course  absolutely  void  also  {b),  and  would  indeed  have  been  so 
before  the  statute.  These  ndes  are  not  local,  like  other  rules  of 
municipal  law  prescribing  the  solemnities  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, requiring  the  consent  of  particular  persons,  or  the  like : 
the  legislature  has  referred  the  prohibition  to  public  groimds  of 
a  general  nature  (speaking  of  these  marriages  as  "  contrary  to 
God's  law  " )  (c)  and  it  concerns  not  the  form  but  the  substance  of 
the  contract ;  it  therefore  applies  to  the  marriages  of  domiciled 
British  subjects,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  the  ceremony  be 
performed,  and  whether  the  particular  marriage  is  or  is  not  of  a 
kind  allowed  by  the  local  law  (d). 

^  If  a  marriage  is  absolutely  prohibited  in  any  country  as  being 
contrary  to  public  policy  and  leading  to  social  evils,  I  think  that  the 
domiciled  inhabitants  of  that  country  cannot  be  permitted,  by  pass- 
iug  the  frontier  and  entering  another  state  in  which  this  marriage  is 
not  prohibited,  to  celebrate  a  marriage  forbidden  by  their  own  statei 
and  immediately  returning  to  their  own  state  to  insist  on  their  mar- 
riage being  recognized  as  lawful "  (e). 

Where  a  marriage  has  been  contracted  in  England  between 
foreigners  domiciled  abroad,  English  Courts  will  recognize  dis- 


(a)  82  H.  8,  c.  38,  and  earlier  re- 
pealed BtatuteB  of  the  same  reign. 
It  18  the  better  anpported  opinion 
that  5^6  Wm.  4.  c.  54  does  not 
contain  any  new  substantive  prohi- 
bition* See  Brook  v.  Brook,  9  H. 
L.  C.  198. 

(b)  It  seems  from  MUlward  v. 
LitUewood,  5  Ex.  775,  20  L.  J.  Ex. 
2,  that  in  the  barely  possible  case  of 
the  relationBhip  being  known  to 
only  one  of  the  parties,  by  whom  it 
is  frandnlently  concealed  from  the 
other,  the  innocent  party  may  sue 
as  for  a  breach  of  contract,  though 
the  performance  of  the  agreement 
would  be  unlawful 


(c)  The  use  of  these  particular 
words  seems  of  little  importance. 
The  true  reason  is  shortly  put  by 
Savigny,  Syst  8.  826  :  "  die  hier 
einschlagenden  Gesetze,  die  auf  sitt- 
lichen  Biicksichten  benihen,  haben 
eine  streng  positive  Natur/' 

{d)  Brook  v.  Brook,  supra.  And 
by  Lord  Campbell|  qu,  whether  a 
marriage  allowed  by  the  law  of  the 
place,  but  contracted  by  English 
subjects  who  had  come  there  on 
purpose  to  evade  the  English  law, 
would  be  recognized  even  by  the 
local  courts. 

(e)  Per  Lord  Campbell,  Brook  v« 
Brook,  9  H.  L.  C.  at  p.  220. 

S 
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abilitiea,  though  not  being  jurU  geiUium^  imposed  by  the  law  of 
the  douiicU  {a), 

Boyal  The  '^  Act  for  the  better  regulating  the  future  marriages  of  the 

^J^*^^  Eoyal  Family"  (12  Geo.  3,  c.  11)  imposes  on  the  persons  within 
its  operation  disabilities  (absolute  before  the  age  of  25,  qualified 
after  that  age)  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign  : 
and  this  disability  is  personal,  not  local,  so  that  a  marriage 
without  consent  is  equally  invalid  wherever  celebrated  {h), 

6.  Agree.        5.  Moreover  a  great  variety  of  dealings  of  which  contracts 

SeffS  by  ^^"^  P^*  ^'  ^  which  they  are  incident  in  the  ordinary  course 
statute.  of  affairs,  are  for  extremely  various  reasons  forbidden  or  re- 
stricted by  statute.  During  the  last  century,  in  particular. 
Acts  of  Parliament  regulating  the  conduct  of  sundry  trades  and 
occupations  were  strangely  midtiplied.  Most  of  these  are  now 
repealed,  but  the  decisions  upon  them  established  principles  on 
which  our  Courts  still  act  in  dealing  with  statutes  of  this  kind. 

CoDBtruc-  The  question  whether  a  particular  transaction  comes  witliin 
hi^torv'°  ^^  meaning  of  a  prohibitory  statute  is  manifestly  one  of  con- 
statute?,  struction.  So  far  as  we  have  to  do  with  it  here,  we  have  in 
each  case  to  ask.  Does  the  Act  mean  to  forbid  tliis  agreement  or 
not  %  And  in  each  case  the  language  of  the  particular  Act  must 
be  considered  on  its  own  footing.  Decisions  on  the  same  Act 
may  of  course  afford  direct  authority.  But  decisions  on  more  or 
less  similar  enactments,  and  even  on  previous  enactments  on  the 
same  subject,  cannot  as  a  rule  be  regarded  as  giving  more  than 
analogies.  Attempts  have  indeed  been  made  at  different  times 
to  lay  down  fixed  rules,  nominally  of  construction,  but  really 
amounting  to  niles  of  law  which  would  control  rather  than  as- 
certain the  expressed  intention  of  the  legislature.  But  in  recent 
times  our  courts  have  fully  and  explicitly  disclaimed  any  such 
powers  of  interpretation. 

*^  The  only  rule  for  the  construction  of  Acts  of  Parliament  is  that 
they  should  be  construed  according  to  the  intent  of  the  Parliament 


la)  SotUmajfor  v.  De  Barros,  in  C.         (J)  The  Suuex  Pemigt  case,  11 
A.  Nov.  26, 1877,  revg.  b.  c.  2  P.  D.      CL  &  F.  85. 
81. 
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which  passed  the  Act ;  **  provideil  that  the  words  be  ^'sufficleut  to 
accomplish  the  manifest  purpose  of  the  Act "  (a). 

In  like  nmnner  it  is  now  understood  that  one  or  two  dicta 
whicli  are  to  be  found  in  the  books,  suggesting  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  against  "common  right"  or  "natural  equity"  would 
lj«  void,  must  stand  as  warning  rather  than  authority  {b).  The 
effect  of  plain  and  unambiguous  words  is  not  to  be  limited  by 
judicial  construction  even  though  anomalous  results  should 
follow  (c). 

On  the  other  hand  the  general  intention  is  to  be  regarded,  and  Policy  of 
may  if  necessary  prevail  over  particular  expressions,  no  less  than 
in  the  interpretation  of  private  instruments  (d).  But  this  must 
be  an  intention  collected  from  what  the  legislature  has  said,  not 
arrived  at  by  conjectures  of  what  the  legislature  might  or  ought 
to  have  meant.  A  transaction  not  in  itseK  immoral  is  not  to  be 
held  unlawful  on  a  conjectural  view  of  the  policy  of  a  statute  (e). 
Wo  may  now  imderstand  the  meaning  of  this  last  phrase,  which 
is  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  the  kind  now  before  us.  The  true 
jK)licy  of  a  statute,  in  a  court  of  justice  at  all  events,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  its  right  and  reasonable  construction!  The 
Courts  no  longer  undertake  either  to  cut  short  or  to  widen  the 
ciFect  of  legislation  according  to  their  views  of  what  ought  to  be 
the  law. 

The  cases  in  which  acts  of  corporate  bodies  created  for 
special  purposes  have  been  held  void  as  "contrary  to  the  policy 
of  the  legislature  "  and  tending  to  defeat  the  objects  of  the  in- 
corporation have  already  been  considered  in  Ch.  II.  Rightly 
understood,  they  are  quite  consistent,  it  is  believed,  with  what 
is  here  said. 

These  principles,  when  applied  to  the  more  limited  subject* 
matter  of  prohibitory  statutes,  give  the  following  corollaries : 


{a)  Opinion  of  the  Judges  in  the 
Sustex  Peerage  ca.  11  CL  &  F.  at  p. 
143,  per  Tindal,  C.  J.  ;  per  Lord 
~(roughi 
Knight  Bruce,  L.  J,  Crofts  v.  Mid' 


Brougham  at  p.  150.    And  see  per 


r 


dUton,  8  D.  M.  G.  217 ;  per  Lord 
Blackbuni,  in  River  Wear  Commrs. 
Y.  Adamton,  2  App.  Ca.  at  p.  764. 

(6)  Per  Willes,  J.  Lee  v.  Bude,  tic, 
Ry,  Co,  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  676,  682.   Cp. 


dictum  of  Lord  Holt,  cited  12  Beav« 
68  :  "An  act  of  parliament  can  do  no 
wrong,  though  it  may  do  several 
things  that  look  pretty  odd" 

(c)  Cargo  ex  Argos^  &c.  L.  R.  5  P. 
C.  at  pp.  162-8. 

((/)  As  to  which  see  L.  R.  2  £z* 
198. 

(e)  Barton  v.  AfwiV,  L.  R.  6  P.  C. 
134. 
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Rules.  (a).  Wlieu  a  tran3actiou  is  forbidden,  tho  grounds  of    the 

A.  No  dif-  prohibition  are  immatoriaL     Courts  of  justice  cannot  take  note 

icreiicc 

between      ^^  ^^7  difference  between  inala  prohihita  (i.  e.  things  which  if 

vM^umpro'  not  forbidden  by  positive  law  would  not  be  immoral)  and  niala 

and  malum  ^'^  ^^  (>•  ^-  thiiiga  which  are  so  forbidden  as  being  immoral). 
in  $e, 

D.  Penaltjr      (»)•  The  imposition  of  a  penalty  by  the  legislature  on  any 

i^'^^rta  ^''  specific  act  or  omission  is  /?nwwi  facte  equivalent  to  an  express 

prohibi.      prohibition, 
lion. 

These  rules  are  established  by  the  case  of  Beiidey  v.  Birj- 
Hold  («),  which  decided  that  a  printer  could  not  recover  for  Lis 
work  or  materials  when  he  had  omitted  to  print  his  name  on  the 
work  printed,  as  then  required  by  statute  {h).  It  was  ar;<5ued 
that  the  contract  was  good,  as  the  act  contained  no  specific  pro- 
liibition,  but  only  a  direction  sanctioned  by  a  penalty.  But  the 
Court  held  unanimously  that  this  was  untenable,  and  a  party 
could  not  be  permitted  to  sue  on  a  contract  where  the  whole 
subject-matter  was  "in  direct  violation  of  the  provisions  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament."  And  Best,  J.  said  that  the  distinction 
between  mat  a  prohihita  and  iiiala  in  se  was  long  since  exploded. 
The  same  doctrine  has  repeatedly  been  enounced  in  later  cases. 

Thus,  for  example,  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer : 

"  When  the  contract  which  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  enforce,  be  it 
express  or  implied,  is  expressly  or  by  implication  forbidden  by  the 
common  or  statute  law,  no  Court  will  lend  its  assistance  to  give  it 
effect.  It  is  equally  clear  that  a  contract  is  void  if  prohibited  by  a 
statute  though  the  statute  inflicts  a  penalty  only,  because  such  a 
penalty  implies  a  prohibition  *'  (c). 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  "  policy  of  the  law  ^  when  it  is 
distinctly  enunciated  by  a  statutory  prohibition  (d), 
c.  But  ab-      (c).  Conversely,  the  absence  of  a  penalty,  or  the  failure  of  a 
■^^^^^P®"  penal  clause  in  the  particular  instance,  will   not  prevent  the 
not  alter     Court  from  giving  effect  to  a  substantive  prohibition  (e). 

express 
prohibi" 

'''"•                 (o)  6  B.  &  Aid.  885.  Youghal  Ry,  Co.  4  Ch.  748,  758. 

(6)  See  now  82  &  88  Vict.  c.  24.  {d)  See  per  Lord  Cranworth,  Ex 

(r)  Cope  V.  Rfndandt,  2  M.  &  W.  farU  NcUaon,  3  D.  M.  G.  556,  666. 

149,  157.     Cp.  Chambers  v.    Man^  (c)  Sussex  Peerofjec^,  11  Ct  &  F. 

Chester  <C«  Milford  Ry.  Co.  5  B.  &  S.  at  pp.  148-9. 
688,  83  L.  J.  C.  P.  268,  Re  Cork  «i- 
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(d).  AVTiat  the  law  forbids  to  be  done  directly  cannot  bo  made  »•  What 
lawful  by  being  done  indirectly.  ^done^i- 

In  Booth  V.  Bank  of  England  (a)  a  joint  stock  bank  pro-  rectlymuat 
cured  its  manager  to  accept  certain  bills  on  the  understanding  indirectiy. 
that  the  bank  would  find  funds,  these  bills  being  such  as  the  Booth  r. 
bank  itself  could  not  have  accepted  without  violating  the  pri-  E^jand. 
vileges  of  the  Bank  of  England.     It  was  held  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  following  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  that  this  proceeding 
"  must  equally  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  upon  the    principle  that  whatever  is   pro- 
hibited by  law  to  be  done  directly  cannot  legally  be  effected  by 
an  indirect  and  circuitous  contrivance  : "  for  the  acceptor  was 
merely  nominal,  and  the  bills  were  in  fact  meant  to  circulate  on 
the  credit  of  the  bank. 

In  Batik  of  United  States  v.  Owens  {h)  (Supreme  Court,  U.S.)  Bank  t»f 
the  charter  of  the  bank  forbade  the  taking  of  a  greater  rate  of  Owens. 
interest  than  six  percent.,  but  did  not  say  that  a  contract  should 
be  void  in  which  such  interest  was  taken.  A  note  payable  in 
gold  was  discounted  by  a  branch  of  the  bank  in  a  depreciated 
local  paper  currency  at  its  nominal  value,  so  that  the  real  discount 
was  much  more  than  six  per  cent.  The  Court  held  this  trans- 
action void,  though  there  was  no  express  prohibition  of  an 
agreemetit  to  take  higher  interest,  and  though  the  charter  spoke 
only  of  taking^  not  of  reservitig  interest  Parts  of  the  judgment 
are  as  follows  :  ''  A  fraud  upon  a  statute  is  a  violation  of  the 
statute."  "  It  cannot  be  permitted  by  law  to  stipulate  for  the 
reservation  of  that  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  receive.  In 
those  instances  in  which  Courts  are  called  upon  to  inflict  a 
penalty  it  is  necessarily  otherwise ;  for  then  the  actual  receipt  is 
generally  necessary  to  consummate  the  offence.  But  when  the 
restrictive  policy  of  a  law  alone  is  in  contemplation,  we  hold  it 
to  be  an  universal  rule  that  it  is  unlawful  to  contract  to  do  that 
which  it  is  unlawful  to  do." 

"There  can  be  no  civU  right  where  there  can  be  no  legal 
remedy,  and  there  can  be  no  legal  remedy  for  that  which  is  itself 
illegal  .  .  .  there  is  no  distinction  as  to  vitiating  the  con- 
tract between  malum  in  se  and  malum  proliibitum  **  (c). 


(a)  7  CL  &  F.  609,  540,  apholding  {b)  2  Feten  527. 

Bank  of  England  ▼.  Andenon,  2  Keen  (c)  2  Peters  536,  539. 

S28,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  589. 
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Where 
conditions 
prescribed 
for  conduct 
of  particu- 
lar trade 
Ac.  non-ob- 
servance of 
them — 

E.  avoids 
agree 
ments  if 
the  con- 
ditions are 
for  general 
public  ptir- 
poees ; 
r.  not  if  for 
merely  ad- 
ministra- 
tive pur- 
poses. 
lUuatra- 
tions. 


Tho  cases  arc  similar  in  principle  in  whicli  transactions  have 
been  held  void  as  attempts  to  evade  the  bankruptcy  laws  :  thus, 
to  take  only  one  example,  a  stipulation  that  a  security  shall  be 
increased  in  the  event  of  the  debtor's  bankruptcy  or  any  provision 
which  has  the  same  effect,  is  void  (a). 

When  conditions  are  prescribed  by  statute  for  the  conduct 
of  any  particular  business  or  profession,  and  such  conditions  are 
not  observed,  agreements  made  in  the  course  of  such  business  or 
profession — 

(e)  are  void  if  it  appears  by  the  context  that  the  object 
of  the  legislature  in  imposing  the  condition  was  tho  main- 
tenance of  public  order  or  safety  or  the  protection  of  the  pci-sons 
dealing  with  those  on  whom  the  condition  is  imposed  : 

(f)  are  valid  if  no  specific  penalty  is  attached  to  the  specific 
transaction,  and  if  it  appears  that  the  condition  was  imposed  for 
merely  administrative  purposes,  e,ff,  the  convenient  collection 
of  the  revenue  (b). 

The  follomng  are  instances  illustrating  this  distinction  : — 

Agreement  Void. 

nUchie  V.  Smith,  6  C.  B.  462,  18  L.  J.  C.  P.  9.  The  owner  of  a 
licensed  house  underlet  part  of  it  to  another  person,  in  order  that  he 
might  there  deal  in  liquor  on  his  own  account  under  colour  of  his 
lessor's  licence  and  without  obtaining  a  separate  licence.  This  agree- 
ment was  void,  its  purpose  being  to  enable  one  of  the  parties  to  in- 
fringe an  Act  imssed  for  tlie  protection  of  public  morals :  (the  licensin<^ 
Acts  are  of  this  nature,  and  not  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue, 
for  this  reason,  that  licences  are  not  to  be  had  as  a  matter  of  right  by 
merely  paying  for  them.)  For  tlie  same  reason  and  also  because  ihtro 
is  a  specific  penalty  for  each  olTence  against  the  licensing  hiw,  it 
seems  that  a  sale  of  liquor  in  an  unlicensed  house  is  void  {c). 
JfamUton  v.  Graingerj  5  H.  &  N.  40. 

Taylor  v.  Croivland  Gas  Co,  10  Ex.  293,  23  L.  J.  Ex.  254.  A 
penalty  being  imposed  by  statute  on  unqualified  persons  acting  as 
conveyancers  (rf),  the  Court  held  that  the  object  was  not  merely  the 


(a)  Ex  parU  Maclcay,  t  Cb.  643  ; 
Ex  parte  WiUianis,  (C.A)  7  Ch.  D. 
138,  where  the  device  ased  was  the 
attornment  of  the  debtor  to  his 
mortgagee  at  an  excessive  rent. 

(6)  This  statement  differs  only 
verbally  from  Mr.  Benjamin*)*.  (On 


Sale,  p.  432.)  We  have  tried  to  put 
it  in  a  rather  more  general  form. 

(c)  For  the  penal  enactments  now 
in  force  see  the  Licensing  Act,  1872, 
35  &  36  Vict  c.  9i,  ss.  3-8. 

(ci)  Now  by  83  &  34  Vict,  c  97, 
8.  60. 
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gain  to  the  revenue  from  the  duties  on  certificatcB,  but  the  protection 
of  the  public  from  unqualified  practitioners ;  an  unqualified  person 
was  therefore  not  allowed  to  recover  for  work  of  this  nature.  Cp. 
Leman  v.  Hoxueley,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  G6. 

Ferg%is$(m  v.  Norman,  6  Bing.  N.  C.  76.  When  a  pawnbroker 
lent  money  without  compljang  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute, 
the  loan  was  void  and  he  had  no  lien  on  the  pledge  (a). 

In  StevfM  V.  OfyurUy,  1 C.  B.  N.  S.  99,  29  L.  J.  C.  P.  1,  a  builder 
was  not  allowed  to  recover  the  price  of  putting  up  a  wooden  shc<l 
contrary  to  the  regulations  imposed  by  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  122.  The  only  question  in  the  case  was 
whether  the  structure  was  a  building  within  the  Act.  But  note  tliat 
here  the  prohibition  was  for  a  public  purpose,  namely  to  guard  against 
the  risk  of  fire. 

Burton  V.  Piggoit,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  86.  By  6  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  50, 
s.  46,  a  penalty  is  imposed  on  any  surveyor  of  highways  who  shall 
have  an  interest  in  any  contract,  or  sell  materials,  <bc.  for  work  on 
any  highway  under  his  care,  unless  he  first  obtain  a  licence  from  two 
justices.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  an  unlicensed  contract  by  a  sur- 
veyor to  perform  work  or  supply  materials  for  any  highway  under 
his  care  is  absolutely  illegal,  and  the  justices  have  no  discretion  (under 
B.  44}  to  allow  payments  in  respect  of  it. 


Contract  not  Avoided. 

BaiUy  V.  Harris,  12  Q.  B.  905, 18  L,  J.  Q.  B.  115.  A  contract  of  sale 
is  not  void  merely  because  tlie  goods  are  liable  to  seizure  and  for- 
feiture to  the  Crown  under  the  excise  laws. 

Smith  V.  Mawhoodf  14  M.  &  W.  452.  Tlie  sale  of  an  cxciseablc 
article  is  not  avoided  by  the  seller  having  omitted  to  paint  up  his 
name  on  the  licensed  preuuses  as  required  by  6  Geo,  4,  c.  81,  s.  25. 
Probably  this  decision  would  govern  the  constructionof  the  very  similar 
enactment  in  the  Licensing  Act,  1872  (35  &  36  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  11). 

Smith  V.  Undo,  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  395,  in  Ex.  Ch.  6  C.  B.  N.  S.  687.  One 
who  acts  as  a  broker  in  the  City  of  London  without  being  licenscjl 
under  6  Ann.  c.  68  (Rev.  Stat :  aL  16)  and  67  Geo.  3,  c.  Ix.  (h) 
cannot  recover  any  commission,  but  a  purchase  of  shares  made  by 
him  in  the  market  is  not  void  :  and  if  he  has  to  pay  the  purchase 


(a)  The  present  Pawnbroken  Act  (5)  These  acts  are  repealed  as  to 

(1872  ;  85  ft  86  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  51)  the  power  of  the  city  court  to  make 

enacts  that  an  offence  against  the  rules,  &c.,  but  not  as  to  the  necessity 

Act  by  a  pawnbroker,  not  being  an  of  broken  being  admitted,  by  the 

offence  against  any  provision  relating  somewhat  obscurely  framed  London 

to  licences,  shall  not  avoid  the  con*  Brokers  Belief  Act,  1870,  83  &  84 


tract  or  deprive  him  of  his  lien.  Vict  c.  60. 
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money  by  the  usage  of  the  market,  he  can  recover  from  his  principal 
the  money  so  paid. 

And  see  further,  tis  to  statutory  prohibitions  of  this  kind,  Ben- 
jjimin  on  Sale  427-433. 

And  in  general  an  agreement  which  the  law  forbids  to  Ik* 
made  is  void  if  made.  But  an  agreement  forbidden  by  statute 
may  bo  saved  from  being  void  by  the  statute  itself,  and  on  tbe 
other  hand  an  agreement  made  void  or  not  enforceable  by  statute' 
is  not  necessarily  illegal.  An  agreement  may  bo  forbidden  with- 
out being  void,  or  void  without  being  forbidden. 

G.  Agree-  (o).  Where  a  statute  forbids  an  agreement^  but  says  that  if 
^j  ^^  made  it  shall  not  be  void,  then  if  made  it  is  a  contract  which 
though  for.  the  Court  must  enforce. 

Btatoto  ex.  By  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  106,  it  is  unlawful  for  a  spiritual  person  to 
prewly  bo  engage  in  trade,  and  the  ecclesiastical  court  may  inEict  penalties 
provi  es.     £^^  .^^     -g^i.  i^y  g  21  a  contract  is  not  to  be  void  by  reason  only 

of  being  entered  into  by  a  spiritual  person  contrary  to  the  Act. 
It  was  contended  without  success  in  Lewis  y.  Bright  (a)  that  this 
proviso  could  not  apply  when  the  other  party  knew  with  whom 
he  was  dealing.  But  the  Court  held  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
other  party  was  immaterial ;  the  legislature  meant  to  provide  against 
the  scandal  of  such  a  defence  being  set  up.  And  Erie,  J.  said 
that  one  main  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  make  people  perform 
their  contracts,  and  in  this  case  it  fortunately  could  bo  carried  out. 

H.  Agree-       (n).  Where  no  penalty  is  imposed,  and  the  intention  of  the 

^®^j™*^  legislature  appears  to  be  simply  that  the  agreement  is  not  to  be 

not  en-       enforced,  there  neither  the  agreement  itself  nor  the  performance 

^]^^  '    of  it  is  to  be  treated  as  unlawful  for  any  other  purpose. 

otherwise        Modem  legislation  has  produced  some  very  curious  results  of 

unlawful,    ^.jjjg  kind;    In  several  cases  the  agreement  cannot  even  be  called 

void,  being  good  and  recognizable  by  the  law  for  some  purpos<?^ 

or  for  every  purpose  other  than  that  of  creating  a  right  of  action. 

These  cases  are  reserved  for  a  special  chapter  (6). 


(a)4E.&B.917,24L.J.  Q.B.191. 

(6)  See  ch.  XII.,  On  Agreements 
of  Imperfect  Obligation.  The  dis- 
tinction between  an  enactment 
which  imposes  a  penalty  without 
making  the  transaction  void,  and 
one  which  makes  tbe  forbidden 
transaction  void,  is  expressed  in  the 
civil  law  by  the  terms  (which  are 


classical)  mintu  quam  perfecta  fex 
and  perfecta  lex,  (See  Sav.  Syst  4. 
550.)  A  constitution  of  Theododos 
and  Valentinian  (C]k)d.  1.  14.  dc  leg. 
6)  enjoined  that  all  prohibitoiy  en- 
actments were  to  be  construea  as 
avoiding  the  transactions  prohibited 
by  them  (that  is,  as  leges  perfecUie) 
whether  it  were  so  expressed  or  not. 
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In  the  cage  of  wagers  the  atnreement  is  null  and  void  by  8  &  Wagers. 
9  Vict  c  109,  8,  18,  and  money  won  upon  a  wager  cannot  be  noTabao- 
recovered  either  from  the  loser  or  from   a  stakeholder  (with  a  lately 
Sieving  as  to  subscriptions  or  contiibutions  for  prizes  or  money  to  ^.^^  ^ 
bo  awarded  "  to  the  winner  of  any  lawful  game,  sport,  pastime,  Jonea. 
or  exercise  ;"  the  saving  extends  only  to  cases  where  there  is  a 
real  competition  between  two  or  more  persons  (a),  and  the  "  sub- 
scription or  contribution  "  is  not  money  deposited  with  a  stake- 
holder by  way  of  wager)  (b).     Wagers  were  not  as  such  unlawful 
or  unenforceable  at  common  law  (we  shall  have  to  recur  to  this 
under  the  head  of  "  public  policy  ") :  and  since  the  statute  does 
not  create  any  offence  or  impose  any  penalty,  a  man  may  still 
without  violating  any  law  make  a  wager,  and  if  he  loses  it  pay 
the  money  or  give  a  note  for  the  amount.     The  consideration 
for  a  note  so  given  is  in  point  of  law  not  an  illegal  considera- 
tion, but  merely  no  consideration  at  all.     The  difference  is  im- 
portant to  the  subsequent  holder  of    such  a  note.      If    the 
transaction  between  the  original  parties  were  fraudulent  or  in 
the  proper  sense  illegal,  the  burden  of  proof  would  be  on  the 
holder  to  show  that  he  was  in  fact  a  holder  for  value  ;  but  here 
the  ordinary  presumption  in  favour  of  the  holder  of  a  negotiable 
instiiiment  is  not  excluded  (c).     In  like  manner  "if  a  party 
loses  a  wager  and  requests  another  to  pay  it  for  him,  he  is  liable 
to  the  party  so  paying  it  for  money  paid  at  his  request : "  as 
where  a  broker  is  employed  in  fictitious  dealings  in  shares  which 
are  really  wagers  on  the  price  of  shares,  and  according  to  custom 
himself  pays  the  amount  due  (d).     This  goes  farther  than  an 
earlier  case  in  which  it  was  held,  in  a  somewhat  guarded  manner, 
that  payment  by  the  drawer  of  racing  debts  of  the  acceptor  is  a 
good  consideration  for  a  biU  of  exchange  (e). 

But  imder  another  modem  statute  (5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  41,  s.  1) 
securities  for  money  won  at  gaming  or  betting  on  games  are 
treated  as  given  for  an  illegal  consideration. 


(a)  e,g,  a  wager  that  a    horse  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  293,  see  judgments  off 
will  trot  eighteen  miles  in  an  hour  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.  and  Elrle,  J. 
IB  not  withLi  it,  as  there  can  be  no  (d)  Jtotewame  v.  Billing,  16  C.  B. 
winner  in  the  true  sense  of    the  N.  S.  816,  83  L.  J.  C.  P.  55. 
clause  :  BatMn  v.  Newman,  (C.  A.)          (e)  Otddi  v.  Barriton,  10  Ex.  572, 
1  C.  P.  D.  578.  577.    As  to  recovering  money  de- 

(b)  DiggU  ▼.  IIigg»t  (^*  ^O  ^  ^^-  posiled  with  a  stakeholder,  see  p. 
B.  422.  330  below. 

(r)  Fitch  ▼.  Jones,  5  £.  &  B.  238, 
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It  would  be  inappropriate  to  the  general  purpose  of  thlB  work, 
as  well  as  impracticable  within  its  limits,  to  enter  in  detail  upon 
the  contents  or  construction  of  the  statutes  which  prohibit  or 
affect  various  kinds  of  contracts  by  regulating  particular  pro- 
fessions and  occupations  or  otherwise.  It  has  been  attempted, 
however,  to  make  some  collection  of  them  in  an  appendix  to 
this  chapter.  The  writer  does  not  suppose  the  catalogue  to  be 
complete,  neither  does  he  profess  to  have  studied  or  even  verified 
every  one  of  the  enactments  referred  to.  On  the  contmry  he 
has  made  free  use  of  the  index  to  the  Hevised  Statutes,  and  has 
deemed  himself  entitled  to  assume  its  correctness. 

Agree-  Xhe  rules  and  principles  of  law  which  disallow  agreements 

derogation  whose  object  is  to  contravene  or  evade  an  Act  of  Parliament  do 
of  private  not  apply  to  private  Acts,  so  far  as  these  are  in  the  nature  of 
Tarlia-  agreements  between  parties.  If  any  of  the  persons  interested 
ment  not  make  arrangements  between  themselves  to  waive  or  vary  pro- 
bad.  visions  in  a  private  Act  relating  only  to  their  own  interests,  it 

cannot  be  objected  to  such  an  agreement  that  it  is  in  derogation 

of,  or  an  attempt  to  repeal  the  Act  (a). 

B.  Con-  B.  Afjreoiients  contrary  to  morals  or  good  maimers. 

trarytopo- 

raUty.     '        ^^  ^^  ^^^^  every  kind  of  immoral  object  or  intention  that  will 

PracticaUy  vitiate  an  agreement  in  a  court  of  justice.     When  wo  call  a 

only  sexual  thing  immoral  in  a  legal  sense  we  do  not  mean  so  much  that  it 

morality,    is  ethically  wrong  as  that  according  to  the  common  understanding 

of  reasonable  men  it  would  be  a  scandal  for  a  court  of  justice  to 

treat  it  as  lawful  or  indifferent,  though  the  transaction  may  not 

come  within  any  positive  prohibition  or  penalty.     What  sort  of 

things  fall  within  this  description  is  in  a  general  way  obvious 

enough.     And  the  law  might  well  stand  substantially  as  it  is, 

according  to  modern  decisions  at  any  rate,  upon  this  gi-ound 

Influence    alone.     Some  complication  has  been  introduced,  however,  by  the 

of  eccleBi-  ijjflQcnce  of  ecclesiastical  law,  which  on  certain  points  has  been 
aBtical  law. 

very  marked,  and  which  has  certainly  brought  in  a  tendency  to 

treat  these  cases  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  mix  up  the  principles 

of  ordinary  social  morality  with  considerations  of  a  different 


(a)  Sarin  v.  Iloylake  Ry.  Co.  L.       claim,  10  Ch.  177. 
B.  1  Ex.  9.    Cp.  and  dist.  Shaw'9 
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kind,  and  with  tho  Ixelp  of  those  coasiderations  to  push  them 
sometimes  to  extreme  conclusions.  Having  regard  to  the  large 
powers  formerly  exercised  by  spiritual  courts  in  the  control  of 
opinions  and  conduct,  and  technically  still  subsisting,  it  seems 
certain  that  everything  which  our  civil  courts  recognize  as  im- 
moral is  an  offence  against  ecclesiastical  law.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
tho  converse  proposition  is  theoretically  true,  so  far  as  the  eccle- 
siastical law  is  not  directly  contrary  to  the  common  law  (a). 
But  this  last  <[uestion  may  be  left  aside  as  merely  curious. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  sexual  immorality,  which  formerly  was 
and  in  tlieory  still  is  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  is  the  only  or  almost  the  only  kind  of  immorality  of 
which  the  common  law  takes  notice  as  such.  Probably  drunken- 
ness would  be  on  the  same  footing.  It  is  conceived,  for  example, 
that  a  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  a  man  who  then  and  there 
avowed  his  intention  of  making  himself  or  others  drunk  with  it 
would  bo  void  at  common  law.  The  actual  cases  of  e«ile  of 
goods  and  the  like  for  immoral  purposes,  on  whose  analogy  this 
hjTpothetical  one  is  put,  depend  on  the  principles  applicable  to 
unlawful  transactions  in  general,  and  are  accordingly  reserved 
for  the  last  part  of  this  chapter.  Putting  apart  for  the  present 
these  cases  of  indirectly  immoral  agreements,  as  they  may  be 
called,  we  find  that  agreements  are  held  directly  immoral  in  the 
limited  sense  above  mentioned,  on  one  of  two  grounds  :  as  pro- 
viding for  or  tending  to  illicit  cohabitation,  or  as  tending  to 
disturb  or  prejudice  the  status  of  lawful  marriage  ("in  derogation 
of  the  marriage  contract "  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed). 

With  regard  to  the  first  class,  the  main  principle  is  this.     The  Illicit  co- 
promise  or  expectation  of  future  illicit  cohabitation  is  an  un-  _^if future 
lawful  consideration,  and  an  acreement  founded  on  it  is  void,  on  Ulef/al 
Past  cohabitation  is   not  an   unlawful   consideration ;    indeed  ^^\  j'™" 
there  may  in  some  circumstances  be  a  moral  obligation  on  the  past,  no 
man  to  pro\'ide  for  the  woman ;  but  the  general  rule  applies  {h)  ^*^"  *^™' 
that  a  past  executed  consideration,  whether  such  as  to  give  rise 


(a)  Cp.  Lord Weatbury's remarks  different  doctrine  prevailed;  they 

in  Hunt  ▼.  Iluntf  4  D.  F.  J.  at  pp.  therefore  discuss  matters  which  in 

226-8,  233.  the  modem  view  are  simply  irrele- 

(^)  But  the  rule  is  modem  (Ch.IV,  vant,  e.<7.  the  previous  character  of 

1^  1 57  above),  and  the  earlier  cases  oQ  the  parties.     Tho  phrase  praemium 

this  subject  belong  to  a  time  when  a  pudicUi<»e  comes  from  this  period. 
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to  a  moral  duty  or  not^  is  equivalent  in  law  to  no  consideration 
at  alL  An  agreement  made  on  no  other  consideration  than  j^ast 
cohabitation  is  merely  voluntary^  and  is  in  the  same  plight  as  any 
other  voluntary  agreement.  If  under  seal  it  is  binding  and  can 
1)0  enforced  (a),  otherwise  not  (6).  The  existence  of  an  express 
agreement  to  discontinue  the  illicit  cohabitation,  which  in  Liw 
is  merely  superfluous  and  adds  nothing  at  all — or  tlie  fact  of  the 
defendant  having  previously  seduced  the  plaintiff,  which  ''  aiMs 
nothing  but  an  executed  consideration  resting  on  moral  grounds 
only,"— can  make  no  difference  in  this  respect  (h). 

Judgment      The  manner  in  which  these  principles  are  applied  was  thus 
Selborne,    stated  in  a  recent  case  by  Lord  Selbome : — 

Ayent  v, 

Jenkins.         ^'  Most  of  the  older  authorities  on  the  subject  of  coutracts  founded 

on  immoral  consideration  are  collected  in  the  note  to  Benyon  v.  Nttilt- 

fold  (c).    Their  results  may  be  thus  stated :  1.  Bonds  or  ooTenants 

founded  on  past  oohabitation,  whether  adulterous  (cQ,  incestuous,  or 

simply  immoral,  are  valid  in  law  and  not  *liable  (unless  there  are 

other  elements  in  the  case)  to  be  set  aside  in  equity.    2.  Such  bonds 

or  covenants,  if  given  io  consideration  of  future  cohabitation,  are  void 

in  law  («),  and  therefore  of  course  also  void  in  equity.    3.  Relief 

cannot  be  given  against  any  such  bonds  or  covenants  in  equity  if  the 

illegal  consideration  appears  on  the  face  of  the  instrument  (/).  4.  If 

an  illegal  consideration  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  instrument 

the  objection  of  particeps  criminis  will  not  prevail  against  a  bill  of 

discovery  in  equity  in  aid  of  the  defence  to  an  action  at  law  (g\  [this 

is  now  of  little  or  no  consequence  in  England,  owing  to  the  changes 

in  procedure].     6.  Under  some  (but  not  under  all)  circumstances 

when  the  consideration  is  unlawful,  and  does  not  appear  on  the  face 

of  the  instrument,  relief  may  be  given  to  a  particepi  criininU  in 

equity  "  (h). 

The  exception  alluded  to  in  the  last  sentence  is  probably  this : 
that  "where  a  party  to  the  illegal  or  immoral  purposecomes  himself 
to  bo  relieved  from  the  obligation  he  has  contracted  in  respect  of  it, 

(a)  Oray  ▼.  Matkiatf  5  Ves.  286.  to  he  really  nothing  else  than  an 

( b)  Beaumont  ih  Reeve,  8  Q.  B.  483.  instance  of  the  same  role.    The  rule 

(c)  8  Mac.  ft  G.  94, 100.  is  or  was  a  general  one  :  Simpmn  v. 
(rf)  Kaye  y.  Moore,  1  Sim.  k  St  61.  Lord  Jlowden,  8  My.  ft  Cr,  97, 102. 
(c)   Walker  v.   Perkins,  8  Bupp.  {9)  Benyon  y,  I^eUl^oid,  supra. 

1568.  (A)  AyerH  v.  /enk^ne,  16  £q.  275, 

(/I  Gray  v.  Maihioi,  5  Ves.  286  ;      282. 
Smytkv.  Orifin,l9  Sim.  245,  appears 
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he  most  state  distinctly  aud  exclusively  such  grounds  of  lolief  as 
the  Court  can  legally  attend  to  "  (a).  He  must  not  put  his  case 
on  the  ground  of  an  immoral  consideration  having  in  fact  failed, 
or  complain  that  the  instrument  does  not  correctly  express  the 
terms  of  an  immoral  agreement  (b). 

Where  a  security  is  given  on  account  of  past  cohabitation,  and 
the  illicit  connexion  is  afterwards  resumed,  or  even  is  never 
broken  o£f,  the  Court  will  not  presume  from  that  fact  alone  that 
the  real  consideration  was  future  as  well  as  past  cohabitation, 
nor  therefore  treat  the  deed  as  invalid  (c). 

There  existed  a  notion  that  in  some  cases  the  legal  personal 
representative  of  a  party  to  an  immoral  agreement  might  have  it 
set  aside,  though  no  relief  would  have  been  given  to  the  party 
himself  in  his  Ufetime  :  but  this  has  been  lately  pronounced 
"  erroneous  and  contrary  to  law  "  (d).  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  whole  doctrine  applies  to  executory  agreements 
only.  An  actual  transfer  of  property,  which  is  on  the  face  of  it 
''a  completed  voluntary  gift,  valid  and  irrevocable  in  law"  and 
confers  an  absolute  beneficial  interest,  cannot  be  afterwards  im- 
peached either  by  the  settlor  or  by  his  representatives,  though  in 
fact  made  on  an  immoral  consideration  (d). 

Where  parties  who  have  been  living  together  in  illicit  cohabi-  ProTisofcir 
tation  separate,  and  the  man  covenants  to  pay  an  annuity  to  the  ^^  i,^ 
woman,  with  a  proviso  that  the  annuity  shall  cease  or  the  deed  jnoWaepa- 
shall  be  void  if  the  parties  live  together  again,  there  the  covenant  i^  y^|^^ 
is  valid  as  a  simple  voluntary  covenant  to  pay  an  annuity,  but 
the  proviso  is  wholly  void.     It  makes  no  difference,  of  course,  if 
the  parties,  being  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity,  have 
gone  through  the  form  of  marriage,  and  the  deed  is  in  the  ordi- 
nary form  of  a  separation  deed  between  husband  and  wife  (e). 
When  the  parties  are  really  married  such  a  proviso  is  usual  but 
superfluous,  for  the  deed  is  in  any  case  avoided  by  the  parties 
afterwards  living  together  (/).     This  brings  us  to  the  second 


(a)  BaUy  y.  Cfuster,  5  Bear.  103,  (c)  Gratf  v.  Mathtat,  5  Vee.  286  ; 

109.  Hall  y.  PaimeTf  8  H&.  532. 

(6)  SenMe,  rvlief  will  not  be  given  {d)  Aytrtt  v.  Jenkinij  16  Eq.  275, 

if  it  appears  that  the  immoral  con-  281,  284. 

riderataonhaB  been  executed :  Sismey  (e)  Ex  parte  Naden,  9  Ch*  670. 

V.  Eley,  17  Sim.  1  :   bat  the  case  is  (/)  Westmeath  v.    WeHmeatht   1 

haidly  intelligible.  Dow.  &  CL  519. 
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branch  of  this  topic,  namely  the  validity  of  separation  deeds 
and  agreements  for  separation. 

S«PJ|^*io»  r)otli  the  history  of  the  subject  and  the  present  state  of  the 
genend.  law  will  be  found  very  clearly  set  forth  in  Lord  Westbury's 
Hunt  V.  judgment  in  Hunt  v.  Hwit  (a).  From  the  ecclesiastical  point  of 
view  marriage  was  a  sacrament  creating  an  indissoluble  relation. 
The  duties  attaching  to  that  relation  were  "of  the  highest 
possible  religious  obligation  "  and  paramount  to  the  will  of  the 
parties.  In  ecclesiastical  courts  an  agreement  or  provision  for  a 
voluntary  separation  present  or  future  was  simply  an  agreement 
to  commit  a  continuing  breach  of  duties  with  which  no  secular 
authority  could  meddle,  and  therefore  was  illegal  and  void. 

For  a  long  while  all  causes  touching  marriage  even  collaterally 
were  claimed  as  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  those  courU. 
The  sweeping  character  and  the  gradual  decay  of  such  claims 
have  already  been  illustrated  by  cases  wo  have  had  occasion  to 
cite  from  the  Year  Books  in  other  places.  In  later  times  the 
ecclesiastical  view  of  marriage  was  still  upheld,  so  far  as  the 
remaining  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  could  uphold  it  (h),  and 
continued  to  have  much  influence  on  the  opinions  of  civil  courts; 
the  amount  of  that  influence  is  indeed  somewhat  understated  in 
Lord  Westbury's  exposition.  But  the  common  law,  when  once 
its  jurisdiction  in  such  matters  was  settled,  never  adopted  the 
ecclesiastical  theory  to  the  full  extent  A  contract  providing  for 
and  flxing  the  terms  of  an  immediate  separation  is  treated  like 
any  other  legal  contract.  It  must  satisfy  the  ordinary  condition 
of  being  made  between  competent  parties,  and  the  wife  cannot 
contract  with  her  husband :  but  even  this  difficulty  is  in  certain 
exceptional  cases  not  insuperable  (p.  62  above)  and  it  is 
generally  circumvented  by  the  contract  being  made  between 
the  husband  and  a  trustee  for  the  wife.  Being  good  and 
enforceable  at  law,  the  contract  is  also  good  and  enforceable 
in  equity,  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  refusing  to  enforce  it  by 
any  of  the  peculiar  remedies  of  equity.  In  Hunt  v.  Hind  the 
husband  was  restrained  from  suing  in  the  Divorce  Court  for 
restitution  of  conjugal  rights  in  violation  of  his  covenant  in  a 


(a)  4  D.  F.  J.  221.     The  cane  was      without  any  deddon  by  the  death  of 
taken  to  the  House  of  Lords,  but      the  wife.    See  1  Sm.  iL  C.  891. 
the  proceedings  came  to    an   end  (b)  See  4  D.  F.  J.  235-8. 
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separation  deed  (a),  on  the  authority  of  the  decision  of  the  WiUon  r. 
Houso  of  Lords  (h)  which  had  already  established  that  the^*^°* 
Court  may  order  specific  performance  of  an  agreement  to  execute 
a  separation  deed  containing  such  a  covenant.     The  case  may 
bo    taken  as  having  finally  put  the  law  on  a  consistent  and 
intelligible   footing,   though    not  without  overruling    a  great 
number  of  pretty  strong  dicta  of  various  judges  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  and  even  in  the  House  of  Lords  (c).     But  an  agree- 
ment by  the  wife  not  to  oppose  proceedings  for  a  divorce  pending 
at  the  suit  of  the  husband  is  void,  being  not  only  in  derogation 
of  the  marriage  contract,  but  a  collusive  agreement  to  evade  the 
due  administration  of  justice  {d). 

We  have  seen  that  when  it  is  sought  to  obtain  the  specific  per-  Conaidera- 
furmance  of  a  contract  the  question  of  consideration  is  always  ma-  affree- 
torialy  even  if  the  instrument  is  under  seal.     Generally  it  is  part  of  ments  for 
the  arrangement  in  these  cases  that  the  trustees  shall  indemnify  the  deeds? 
husband  against  the  wife's  debts,  and  this  is  an  ample  considera- 
tion for  a  promise  on  the  husband's  part  to  make  provision  for 
the  wife,  and  of  course  also  for  his  undertaking  to  let  her  live 
apart  from  him,  enjoy  her  property  separately,  &c.  (e).    But  this 
l>urticular  consideration  is  by  no  means  necessary.     The  trustee's 
undertaking  to  pay  part  of  the  costs  of  the  agreement  will  do  as 
woU.     But  if  the  agreement  is  to  execute  a  separation  deed  con- 
taining all  usual  and  proper  clauses,  this  includes,  it  seems,  the 
usual  covenant  for  indemnifying  the  husband,  so  that  the  usual 
consideration  is  in  fact  present  (/).     In  the  earlier  cases,  no 
doubt,  it  was  supposed  that  the  contract  was  made  valid  in  sub- 
f^tance  as  well  as  in  form  only  by  the  distinct  covenants  between 
the  husband  and  the  trustee  as  to  indemnity  and  payment,  or 
rather  that  these  were  the  only  valid  parts  of  the  contract.    But 


(a)  This  covenant  could  not  be 
pleaded  in  the  Divorce  Court,  which 
held  itself  bound  by  the  former 
bcclesiastical  practice  to  take  no 
notioe  of  separation  deeds. 

(d)  Wibcm  V.  WUiOA,  1  H.  L.  C. 
538. 

(c)  In  St.  John  V.  Sk  John,  1 1  Ves. 
535,  &a,  Wtitmeath  v.  WettmetUh, 
1  Jac  142  (Lord  Eldon)  ;  WorraU 
V.  Jacob,  9  Mer.  268  (Sir  W.  Giant) ; 
Warrender  v.  Warrender,  2  CI.  ft  F. 


527  (Lord  Brougham),  561-2  (Lord 
Lyndhurst).  Most  of  theee  are  to 
be  found  cited  in  the  argument  in 
Wilson  V.  WiUon,  And  even  ainoe 
that  case  Vantitiart  v.  VanaiUari, 
2  De  G.  &  J.  255  (Lord  Chelme- 
ford). 

(d)  Hope  V.  Hope,  8  D.  M.  G.  731, 
745. 

(e)  See  Dav.  Conv.  5,  pt.  2, 1079. 
(/)  0M»  y.  Hvrding,  5  Ch,  336. 
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siiico  Wilttofi  V.  TFt/xort  (a)  and  HufU  v.  Hunt  sucli  a  view  is  no 
longer  tenable :  in  Lord  Westbuiy's  words  **  the  theory  of  a 
deed  of  separation  is  that  it  is  a  contract  between  the  husband 
and  wife  through  the  intervention  of  a  third  party,  namely  the 
trustees,  and  the  husband's  contract  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife  is 
Minor  supported  by  tlie  contract  of  the  trustees  on  her  behalf  "  (b),  A 
P^***f^  covenant  not  to  sue  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  cannot  be 
deeds.  implied,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  a  covenant  the  institution  of 
such  a  suit  does  not  discharge  the  other  party's  obligations  under 
the  separation  deed  (c).  Subsequent  adultery  does  not  of  itself 
avoid  a  separation  deed  unless  the  other  party's  covenants  arc 
expressly  qualified  to  that  effect  {(t),  A  covenant  by  the  husband 
to  imy  an  annuity  to  trustees  for  the  wife  so  long  as  they  shall 
live  apart  remains  in  force  notwithstanding  a  subsequent  disso- 
lution of  the  marriage  on  the  ground  of  the  wife's  adultery  (c). 
But  the  concealment  of  past  misconduct  between  the  marriage 
and  the  separation  may  render  the  arrangement  voidable,  and  so 
may  subsequent  misconduct,  if  the  circumstances  show  that  the 
separation  was  fraudulently  procured  with  the  present  intention 
of  obtaining  greater  facilities  for  such  misconduct  (/). 

A  separation,  or  the  terms  of  a  separation,  between  husband 
and  wife  cannot  lawfully  be  the  subject  of  an  agreement  for 
pecuniary  consideration  between  the  husband  and  a  third  person. 
But  in  the  case  of  Joriof  v.  Waite  {g)  it  was  decided  by  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  and  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  husband's 
execution  of  a  separation  deed  already  drawn  up  in  pursuance 
of  an  existing  agreement  is  a  good  and  lawful  consideration  for 
a  promise  by  a  third  person. 

A  separation  deed,  as  we  have  above  paid,  is  avoided  by  sub- 
sequent reconciliation  and  cohabitation  (/t).  If  it  were  not  so 
but  could  remain  suspended  in  order  to  be  revived  in  the  event 
of  a  renewed  separation,  it  might  become  equivalent  to  a  contract 


(a)  On  the  effect  of  that  case  see 
the  remarks  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  a  subseciuent  appeal  as  to  the 
frame  of  the  deed,  Wihon  v.  TVt7«m, 
5  H.  L  C.  40 ;  and  by  Lord  West- 
bury,  4  D.  F.  J.  284. 

(6)  4  D.  F.  J.  240. 

(c)  Jtt  V.  Tkuriow,  2  B.  &  C.  547. 

{d)  lb, :  EvauM  v.  Cktrrington,  2  D. 
F.  J.  48L 


(e)  ChaHedtoorth  y.  Bolt,  L.  R  9 
Ex.  38. 

(/)  Evafia  V.  Ccarrinffton,  9uprt^. 

ig)  1  Bing.  N.  C.  656,  in  Ex.  Ch.  5 
Bing.  N.  C.  841,  in  BL  L.  9  CI.  & 
F.  101.  In  the  Ex.  Ch.  both  Lonl 
Abinger  and  Lord  Denman  dis- 
sented. 

(A)  See  alao  Wetimeaik  v.  Salubnryi 
5  Bli  N.  S.  339. 
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providing  for  a  contingent  separation  at  a  future  time :  and  such 
a  contract,  as  will  immediately  be  seen,  is  not  allowable.  How- 
eyor  a  substantive  and  absolute  declaration  of  trust  by  a  third 
person  contained  in  a  separation  deed  has  been  held  not  to  be 
avoided  by  a  reconciliation  (a). 

As  to  all  agreements  or  provisions  for  a  fuitire  separation,  Agree- 
whether  post-nuptial  (6)  or  ante-nuptial  (c)  (cQ,  and  whether  pro-  2JJJJ**  ^°' 
ceeding  from  the  parties  themselves  or  from  another  person  {d)y  separation 
it  remains  the  rule  of  law  that  they  can  have  no  effect.     If  ^°'<^ 
a  husband  and  wife  who  have  been  separated  are  reconciled,  and 
apjee  that  in  case  of  a  future  separation  the  provisions  of  a 
former  separation  deed  shall  be  revived,    this  agreement  is 
void  (&).      A  condition  in  a  marriage  settlement  varying  the  dis- 
position of  the  income  in  the  event  of  a  separation  is  void  {it). 
So  is  a  limitation  over  (being  in  substance  a  forfeiture  of  the 
wife's  life  interest)  in  the  event  of  her  living  separate  from  her 
husband  through  any  fault  of  her  own :  though  it  might  be 
good,  it  seems,  if  the  event  were  limited  to  misconduct  such  as 
would  be  a  ground  for  divorce  or  judicial  separation  (c). 

Likewise  a  deed  purporting  to  provide  for  an  immediate 
separation  is  void  if  the  separation  does  not  in  fact  take  place  : 
for  this  shows  that  an  immediate  separation  was  not  intended, 
but  the  thing  was  in  truth  a  device  to  provide  for  a  future 
separation  (e).  Nor  can  such  a  deed  be  supported  as  a  voluntary 
settlement  (f). 

The  distinction  rests  on  the  following  groimd.      An  agree-  Reason  of 
ment  for  an  immediate  separation  is  made  to  meet  a  state  of  taction, 
things  which,  however  undesirable  in  itself,  has  in  fact  become 
inevitable.     Still  that  state  of  things  is  abnormal  and  not  to  be 
contemplated  beforehand.     *'  It  is  forbidden  to  provide  for  the 
possible  dissolution  of  the  marriage  contract,  which  the  policy 


(a)  Rvfia  V.  AUUm,  19  Eq.  539. 

(6)  Marquis  of  Weslmeaik  v.  Mar- 
ehiontas  of  Weatmeaik,  1  Dow  &  Gl. 
519,  541  ;  Wtitmeath  v.  ScUitburtf,  5 
BIL  N.  S.  339,  393. 

(c)  H.  V,  IF.  3  K.  &  J.  382.  ^  Some 
of  the  reasons  given  in  thifl  case 
(at  p.  386)  cannot  since  J/unt  v. 
UuiU  be  supported. 


(d)  Cartwnghi  v.  Cartwrtghtt  3  D. 
M.  G.  982  :  note  that  this  and  the 
case  last  cited  were  after  WUwa  v. 
WHton, 

(e)  Hindley  v.  Marqui*  of  Went' 
meath,  6  B.  &  C.  200 ;  confirmed  by 
Westm^ath  y.  Salisbury ^  5  Bli.  N.  S. 
339  395-7. 

(/ )  BindUy  y.MuUoney,  7  Fa{,  343. 
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Immoral 
publica- 
tions : 
Bfing 
criminal 
offences, 
these  are 
contrary  to 
potkive 
law. 


of  the  law  is  to  preserve  intact  and  inviolate  "  (a).  Or  in  other 
words,  to  allow  validity  to  provisions  for  a  future  separation 
would  be  to  allow  the  parties  in  effect  to  make  the  contract  of 
marriage  determinable  on  conditions  fixed  beforehand  by  them- 
selves {h). 

It  is  a  well  established  rule  that  no  enforceable  right  can  be 
acquired  by  a  blasphemous,  seditious,  or  indecent  publication, 
whether  in  words  or  in  writing,  or  by  any  contract  in  relation 
thereto  ('.•) ;  but  it  does  not  really  belong  to  the  present  head. 
The  ground  on  which  the  cases  proceed  is  that  the  publication 
is  or  would  be  a  criminal  offence ;  not  merely  immoral,  but 
illegal  ill  the  strict  sense.  The  criminal  law  prohibits  it  as 
malum  in  se,  and  the  civil  law  takes  it  from  the  criminal  law  as 
malum  prohibitum,  and  refuses  to  recognize  it  as  the  origin  of 
any  right  (d).  Then  the  decisions  in  equity  profess  simply  to 
follow  the  law  by  refusing  in  a  doubtful  case  to  give  the  aid  of 
equitable  remedies  to  alleged  legal  rights  until  the  existence  of 
the  legal  right  is  ascertained  (^).  It  would  perhaps  be  diflicult 
to  assert  as  an  abstract  proposition  that  a  Court  administering 
civil  justice  might  not  conceivably  i)ronounce  a  writing  or  dis- 
course immoral  which  yet  could  not  be  the  subject  of  criminal 
proceedings.  But  we  do  not  know  of  such  a  jurisdiction  having 
ever  in  fact  been  exercised  ;  and  considering  the  very  wide  scope 
of  the  criminal  law  in  this  behalf  (/),  it  seems  unlikely  that  there 
should  anse  any  occasion  for  it.  Some  expressions  are  to  be 
found  which  look  like  claims  on  the  part  of  purely  civil  courts 
to  exercise  a  general  moral  censorship  apart  from  any  reference  to 
the  criminal  law.  But  these  are  overruled  by  modem  authority. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  not  true  that  "  the  Court  of  Chancery 
has  a  superintcndency  over  all  books,  and  might  in  a  summary 


(a)  3  K.  &  J.  382. 

(b)  Agreements  between  husband 
and  wife  contemplating  a  future 
judicial  separation  (separation  de 
corps)  are  void  iu  French  law  :  Sirey 
&  (iilbert  on  Code  Civ.  art.  1133, 
no.  55. 

(c)  The  somewhat  analogous  ques- 
tion— Will  the  law  protect  the  trade 
mark  of  an  article  intended  to  de- 
ceive the  public  ? — is  left  open  by 
EatcouH  V.  Eatcourt  Hop  Essence  Co. 
10  Ch.  276. 


(rf)  E.g.  StockdaUe  v.  Onwhwn,  5  B. 
&  C.  173. 

(e)  SoiUhey  v.  SJiertPood,  2  Mer. 
435;  Laurence  v.  Smithy  Jaa  471. 
Far  a  full  account  of  the  cases  see 
Shortt  on  the  Law  relating  to 
W«»rk8  of  Literature  and  Art,  pp. 
8-11. 

(/)  See  Pussell  on  Crimes,  Bk.  2. 
c.  24,  Starkie  on  Libel  (3rd  ed.)  cc. 
33,  34  ;  and  Stephen's  Digest  of  the 
Criminal  Law,  artt.  91-95, 161,  172. 
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way  restrain  the  printing  or  publishing  any  that  contained 
reflections  od  religion  or  morality/'  as  was  once  laid  down  by 
Lord  Macclesfield ;  or  that  "  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  grant 
an  injunction  against  the  exhibition  of  a  libellous  picture/'  as 
w^s  laid  down  by  Lord  Ellenborough  (a).  On  the  whole  one 
may  safely  say  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  civil  law  is 
determined  by  and  co-extensive  with  the  criminal  law  in  these 
matters :  the  question  in  a  given  case  is  not  simply  whether  the 
publication  be  immoral,  but  whether  the  criminal  law  would 
punish  it  as  immoraL 

A  very  curious  doctrine  of  legal  morality  has  been  started  in  Contracts 
some  of  the  United  States  since  the  abolition  of  slavery.     It  f^^^^^^ 

^  inU.o.iiow 

has  been  held  that  the  sale  of  slaves  being  against  natural  right  held  void 
can  be  made  valid  only  by  positive  law,  and  that  no  right  of  *"  ^^°*® 
action  arising  from  it  can  subsist  after  the  determination  of  that  though 
la  w  h\      The  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  in  particular  has  ^^^ 
adjudged  that  contracts  for  the  sale  of  persons,  though  made  in  made, 
the  State  while  slavery  was  lawful,  must  now  be  treated  as  void  : 
but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.  did  not  hold  itself  bound 
by  this  view  on  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court,  and  distinctly 
refused  to  adopt  it,  thinking   that  neither  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  of  1865  nor  anything  that  had  happened   since 
could  avoid  a  contract  good  in  its  inception  (c). 

C.  Agreeineida  contrarrj  to  public  policy. 

Before  we  go  through  the  different  classes  of  agreements  which  Of  the  doc- 
are   void  as  being  of  mischievous  tendency  in  some   one  of  ^^^.^^ 
certain  definite  ways,  something   must  be  said   on  the  more  Policy  in 
general  question  of  the  judicial  meaning  of  "  public  policy."  &®"®^*^ 
That  question  is,  in  effect,  whether  it  is  at  the  present  day  open 
to  courts  of  justice  to  hold  transactions  or  dispositions  of  pro- 
perty void  simply  because  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  it  is 
against  the  public  good  that  they  should  be  enforced,  although 
the  grounds   of  such  judgment  may  be  novel.      The  general 
tendency  of  modem  ideas  is  no  doubt  against  the  continuance  of 
such  a  jurisdiction  {d).     On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  good  deal 


(a)  Emperor  of  Austria  v.  Day  and      647,  6th  ed.) 
Kouuth,  3  D.  F.  J.  217, 238.  (c)  Boyce  v.  Tahh,  1 8  Wallace,  546. 

(6)  Story  on  ContractB  §  671  (1.  (c/)  See  for  example  1  Sin.  L.C.  400. 

T   2 
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of  modem  and  even  recent  authority  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
deny  its  continued  existence. 

Its  exien-       As  a  matter  of  history,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
imidetyof  *^^  doctrine  of  public  policy,  so  far  as  regards  its  continued 
courta  to    assertion  in  a  general  form  in  modem  times,  if  not  its  actual 
wturm!^  origin,  arose  from  wagers  being  allowed  as  the  foundation  of 
while         actions  at  common  law.     Their  validity  was  assumed  without 
■u^^were  discussion  until  the  judges  repented  of  it  too  late.     Eegretting 
valid  con-  that  wagers  could  be  sued  on  at  all  (a),  they  were  forced  to 
^'^'^        admit  tliat  wagering  contracts  as  such  were  not  invalid,  but  set 
to  work  to  discourage  them  so  far  as  they  could.    This  they 
did  by  becoming  ''  astute  even  to  an  extent  bordering  upon  the 
ridiculous  to  find  reasons  for  refusing  to  enforce  them  "  in  par- 
ticular cases  (b). 

Thus  a  wager  on  the  future  amount  of  hop  duty  was  held 
void,  because  it  might  expose  to  all  the  world  the  amount  of  the 
public  revenue,  and  Pariiament  was  the  only  propel  place  for  the 
discussion  of  such  matters  {c).  Where  one  proprietor  of  car- 
riages for  hire  in  a  town  had  made  a  bet  with  another  that  a 
particular  person  would  go  to  the  assembly  rooms  in  his  carriage, 
and  not  the  other's,  it  was  thought  (this,  however,  was  not 
strictly  necessary  to  the  decision)  that  the  bet  was  void,  as 
tending  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  one  of  the  public  in  choosing 
his  own  conveyance,  and  to  expose  hira  to  "  the  inconvenience 
of  being  importuned  by  rival  coachmen"  (d),  A  wager  on 
the  duration  of  the  life  of  Napoleon  was  void  because  it  gave 
the  plaintiff  an  interest  in  keeping  the  king's  enemy  alive, 
and  also  because  it  gave  the  defendant  an  interest  in  com- 
passing  his  death  by  means  other  than  lawful  warfare  (e).  This 
Later  re-  ^^  probably  the  extreme  case,  and  has  been  remarked  on  as 
markB  on    of  doubtful  authority  (/).     But  the  Judicial  Committee  held 

Bionfl.   Qu,  ui  1848,  on  an  Indian  appeal  (the  Act  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  109  not 
how  far 
now  law. 

{a)  Oood  V.  Elliott,  3  T.  R.  693,  (c)  AtherfoldY.  Beard,  2  T.  R  «10. 

where  BaUer,  J.  proposed  (withoot  {d)  Eltkatn  v.  Kinfftman,  I  B.  & 

Biiccefls)  to  hold  void  aU  wagers  on  Aid.  083. 

events  in  which  the  parties  had  no  (e)  Gilbert  v.  Syhes,  16  East,  150. 

interest.  (/)  By  Alderson,  B,  in  Egerton 

(6)  Per  Parke,  B.  Egerton  v.  Earl  v.  Earl  BrovmloWy  supra,  and  in  the 

BrovmloWf  4  H.  L.  C.  at  p.  124  ;  per  Privy  CotincU  in  the  case  next  cited, 

WiUiams,  J.  ib.  77  ;  per  Alderson,  6  Moa  P.  C.  312. 
B,  ib.  109. 
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extending  to  British  India)  that  a  wager  on  the  price  of  opium 
at  the  next  Government  sale  of  opium  was  not  illegal  (a).  The 
common  law  was  thus  stated  by  Ix)rd  Campbell  in  delivering 
the  judgment  :— 

**  I  regret  to  say  that  we  are  bound  to  consider  the  common  law  of 
England  to  be  that  an  action  may  be  maintained  on  a  wager,  althoagh 
the  parties  had  no  previous  interest  in  the  question  on  which  it  is 
laid,  if  it  be  not  against  the  interests  or  feelings  of  third  persons,  and 
does  not  lead  to  indecent  evidence,  and  is  not  contrary  to  public 
policy.  I  look  with  concern  and  almost  with  shame  on  the  subter- 
fuges and  contrivances  and  evasions  to  which  Judges  in  England  long 
VBsorted  in  struggling  against  this  rule  "  (&). 

It  may  surely  be  thought  at  least  doubtful  whether  decisions 
80  produced  and  so  reflected  upon  can  in  our  own  time  be 
entitled  to  any  regard  at  alL  But  it  has  been  said  that  they 
establish  a  distinction  of  importance  between  cases  where  the 
parties  "have  a  real  interest  in  the  matter,  and  an  apparent 
right  to  deal  with  it "  and  where  they  ''  have  no  interest  but 
what  they  themselves  create  by  the  contract;"  that  in  the 
former  case  the  agreement  is  void  only  if  ''  directly  opposed  to 
public  welfare,"  but  in  the  latter  "  any  tendency  whatever  to 
public  mischief  "  will  render  it  void  (c).  It  is  difficult  to  accept 
this  distinction,  or  at  any  rate  to  see  to  what  class  of  contracts 
other  than  wagers  it  applies.  In  the  case  of  a  lease  for  lives  (to 
take  an  instance  often  used)  the  parties  ''  have  no  interest  but 
what  they  themselves  create  by  the  contract "  in  the  lives  named 
in  the  lease :  they  have  not  any  "  apparent  right  to  deal  with " 
the  length  of  the  Sovereign's  or  other  illustrious  persons'  lives  as 
a  term  of  their  contract :  yet  it  has  never  been  doubted  that  the 
contract  is  perfectly  good. 

The  leading  modem  authority  on  **  public  policy  "  is  the  great  Egerton  v. 
case  of  Egerton  v.  Earl  Broumlow  {d).  This,  although  not  a  case  of  ^^'^ow. 
contract,  cannot  possibly  be  left  without  special  mention.     By 
the  will  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Bridgewater  a  series  of  life 


(a)  By  the  Indian  Contract  Act,  (6)    Ramloll    Thaekoorteydtm   v. 

s.  80,  agreements  by  way  of  wager  SoofumnuU  DkondmuUf  6  Moa  P.  C. 

are  now  void,  with  an  exception  in  800,  810. 

f»your  of  prizes  for  horse-radng  of  (e)  4  H.  L.  G.  1 48. 

the  value  of  Rs.  500  or  upwards.  {d)  4  H  L.  C.  1-250. 
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OpinionB 
of  Judgei. 


interests  (a)  were  limited,  subject  to  provisoes  which  were  gener- 
ally called  conditions,  but  were  really  conditional  limitations  by 
way  of  shifting  uses  upon  the  preceding  estates  (b).  The  effect 
of  these  was  that  if  the  possessor  for  the  time  being  of  the  estates 
did  not  awjuire  the  title  of  Marquis  or  Duke  of  Bridge  water,  or 
did  accept  any  inferior  title,  the  estates  were  to  go  over.  The 
House  of  Lords  held  by  four  to  one,  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  of  two  judges  (c)  against  eight  (d)  that  the  limitations 
were  void  as  being  against  public  policy. 

The  whole  subject  was  much  discussed  in  the  opinions  on  both 
sides.  The  greater  part  of  the  judges  insisted  on  such  considera- 
tions as  the  danger  of  limiting  dispositions  of  property  on 
8i>eculativo  notions  of  impolicy  (c) ;  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
character  of  a  jurisdiction  founded  on  general  opinions  of  poli- 
tical expedience,  as  distinguished  from  a  legitimate  use  of  the 
policy  (i.e.  general  intention,  as  we  said  above)  of  a  particular 
law  as  the  key  to  its  construction,  and  the  confusion  of  judicial 
and  legislative  functions  to  which  the  exercise  of  such  a  juris- 
diction would  lead  (/) ;  and  the  fallacy  of  supposing  an  object 
unlawful  because  it  might  possibly  be  sought  by  unlawful  means, 
when  no  intention  to  use  such  means  appeared  (g).  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  pointed  out  that  these  limitations  held  out  **  a 
direct  and  powerful  temptation  to  the  exercise  of  corrupt  means 
of  obtaining  the  particular  dignity"  (h) ;  that  besides  this  the 
restraint  on  accepting  any  other  dignity,  even  if  it  did  not  amount 
to  forbidding  a  subject  to  obey  the  lawful  commands  of  the 
Sovereign  (V),  tended  in  possible  events  to  set  private  interest  in 


(a)  Not  estates  of  freehold  with 
remainder  to  first  and  other  sons  in 
tail  in  the  usual  way,  but  a  chattel 
interest  for  99  years  if  the  taker 
should  BO  long  live,  remainder  to  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body.  See  Dav. 
Conv.  3,  pt  1.  351. 

(b)  See  Lord  St.  Leonards'  judg- 
ment,  4  H.  L.  C.  at  p.  208. 

(c)  Pollock,  C.  B.  and  Piatt,  B. 
{d)  Crompton,  Williams,  CressweU, 

Talfourd,  Wightman,  and  Erie,  J  J., 
Alderson  and  Parke,  BB.  Cole- 
ridge, J.  thought  the  limitations 
good  in  part  only. 

(e)  Crumpton,  J.  at  p.  68. 


(/ )  Alderson,  R  at  p.  106  ;  Parke 
B.  at  p.  123. 

iff)  Williams,  J.  at  p.  77 ;  Parke, 
B.  at  p.  124. 

[h)  Piatt,  B.  at  p.  99 ;  Lord  St. 
Leonards  at  p.  232  ;  Lord  Brougham 
at  p.  172. 

(i)  On  this  point  the  prevailing 
opinion,  on  the  whole,  was  that  a 
subject  cannot  refuse  a  peerage  [cp. 
5  Kic.  2.  St.  2.  c.  4J,  but  cannot  be 
compelled  to  accept  it  by  any  par* 
ticular  title,  or  at  all  events  cannot 
be  com])elled  to  accept  promotion  by 
any  particular  new  title  if  he  is  a 
peer  already. 
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opposition  to  public  duty  (a) ;  and  that  the  provisoes  as  a  whole 
were  fitted  to  bias  the  political  and  public  conduct  of  the  per- 
sons interested,  and  introduce  improper  motives  into  it  (b),  and 
also  to  embarrass  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  influence  them  to 
recommend  the  grant  of  a  peerage  or  of  promotion  in  the  peerage 
for  reasons  other  than  merit  (c).  Lortl  Lyndhurat,  Lord  Opinions 
Brougham,  Lord  Truro,  and  Lord  St.  Leonards  adopted  tliis  JJJ  l^|^ 
view.  Lord  Cranworth  dissented,  adhering  to  his  opinion  in 
the  Court  below  (d),  and  made  the  remark  (which  is  certainly 
difficult  to  answer)  that  the  Thellusson  will,  which  the  Courts 
had  felt  bound  to  uphold,  was  much  more  clearly  against  public 
policy  than  this.  The  fullest  reasons  on  the  side  of  the  actual 
decision  are  those  of  Pollock,  C.B.  and  Lord  St.  Leonards. 
Their  language  is  very  general,  and  they  go  far  in  the  direction 
of  claiming  an  almost  unlimited  right  of  deciding  cases  according 
to  the  judge's  view  of  public  policy  for  the  time  being.  Lord 
St.  Leonards  mentioned  the  fluctuations  of  the  decisions  on 
agreements  in  restraint  of  trade  as  showing  that  rules  of  common 
law  have  been  both  created  and  modified  by  notions  of  public 
policy.  But,  assuming  the  statement  to  be  historically  correct  (e), 
the  inference  would  seem,  with  all  submission  to  so  great  an 
authority,  to  be  grounded  on  a  confusion  between  the  purely 
legal  and  the  historical  point  of  view.  In  theory  the  common 
law  does  not  vaiy.  In  fact  we  know  that  it  does  vary  (though 
in  modem  times  the  limits  of  variation  are  narrowed),  but  the 
fact  of  the  variation  is  no  argument  for  an  unlimited  power  of 
judicial  legislation  in  this  more  than  in  any  other  class  of  ques- 
tions. He  also  said  that  each  case  was  to  be  decided  upon 
principle,  but  abstract  rules  were  not  to  be  laid  down  (/ ).  Per- 
haps this  may  be  taken  to  mean  only  that  (as  in  the  case  of 
fraud)  the  Court  is  to  be  guided  by  recognized  principles,  but  it 
is  useless  to  attempt  a  minute  and  exhaustive  definition  of  the 
cases  that  may  fall  within  them  :  in  other  words,  that  we  must 


(a)  Pollock,  C.  B.  at  p.  151.  trade  it  appears  from  the  book  that 

(6)  Iiord  Lyndhurst,  at  p.  163.  Hull,   J.  was   really  alone  in    his 

(c)  Pollock,  C.  B.  and  Ix)rd  St  opinion  in  the  Dyer's   ca.  in  2  H. 
Leonards,  tupra,  6.    See,  however,  as  to  the  variation 

(d)  1  Sim.  N .  S.  464.  of  the  "  policy  of  the  law  "  in  general, 
(«)  In  fact  it  seems  doubtful.  The  Evanturel  v.  Evanturdy  L.  R.  6  P.  C. 

ca«e8  on  wagers  are  anomalous,  as  at  p.  29. 

above  shown  :  and  as  to  restraint  of         (/)  At  pp..  238-D. 
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bo  content  with  reasoning  by  way  of  analogy  rather  than  deduc- 
tion.    If  80,  the  proposition  is  doubtless  correct  and  important 
(though  by  no  means  confined  to  this  topic) ;  but  if  it  means  to 
say  that  the  Court  may  lay  down  new  principles  of  public  policy 
without  any  warrant  even  of  analogy,  it  seems  of  doubtful  and 
dangerous  latitude.     But  it  is  necessary  to  consider  whether  the 
EfFect  of    ratio  decidendi  of  the  case  does  in  truth  require  any  of  these 
Bion  iteelf :  "w^^*^®  assertions  of  judicial  discretion.     And  it  is  not  very  difficult 
it  does  not  to  perceive  that  it  does  not.    The  limitations  in  question  were 
new  head    ^^^  ^^^  because  they  amounted  in  effect  to  a  gift  of  pecuniaiy 
of  *'publio  means  to  be  used  in  obtaining  a  peerage,  and  offered  a  direct 
^  ^^'        temptation  to  the  improper  use  of  such  means,  and  the  improper 
admission  of  private  motives  of  interest  in  political  conduct :  in 
short,  because  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  they  had  a  manifest 
tendency  to  the  prejudice  of  good  government  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs.     But  it  is  perfectly  well  recognized  that 
transactions  which  have  this  character  are  all  alike  void,  however 
different  in  other  respects.     Such  are  champerty  and  mainten- 
ance, the  compotmding  of  offences,  and  the  sale  of  offices.     The 
question  in  the  particular  case  was  whether  there  was  an  apparent 
tendency  to  mischiefs  of  this  kind,  or  only  a  remote  possibility 
of  Inconvenient  consoquencea      The  decision  did  not  create  a 
new  kind  of  prohibition,  but  affirmed  the  substantial  likeness  of 
a  very  peculiar  and  imexamplod  disposition  of  property  to  other 
disi)08itions  and  transactions  already  known  to  belong  to  a  for- 
bidden class.     And  the  broadly  expressed  language  of  certain 
parts  of  the  judgments  may  be  taken,  it  is  submitted,  as  appli- 
cable only  within  the  bounds  of  that  particular  class. 

Egerton  v.  Earl  BrotcnlotOf  however,  is  certainly  a  cardinal 
authority  for  one  rule  which  applies  in  all  cases  of  "  public 
policy : "  namely  that  the  tendency  of  the  transaction  at  the 
time,  not  its  actual  result,  must  be  looked  to.  It  was  urged  ia 
vain  that  the  will  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Bridgewater  had  in  fact 
been  in  existence  for  thirty  years  without  producing  any  visible 
ill  effects  (a). 

The  view  hero  put  forward,  that  there  is  really  nothing  in  the 

(a)  Cp.  Da  Cotta  v.  Jones,  Cowp.  withstanding  it  did  not  appear  that 

729.     Wager  on  sex  of  third  pereon  the  person  had  made  any  objection, 

void,  as  offensive  to  that  person  and  and  the  cause  had  in  fact  been  tried 

tending  to  ind<;cent  evidence  :   nut-  without  any  indecent  evidence. 
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case  to  warrant  the  Inventioii  of  new  beads  of  "  public  policy  *' 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  tbe  remaiks  of  the  Master  of  tbe  EoUs 
in  a  late  case :— - 

**  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  you  are  not  to  extend  arbitrarily 
those  rules  which  say  that  a  given  contract  is  void  as  being  against 
public  policy,  because  if  there  is  one  thing  which  more  than  another 
public  policy  requires,  it  is  that  men  of  full  age  and  competent  under- 
standing shall  have  the  upmost  liberty  of  contimcting,  and  that  their 
contracts,  when  entered  into  freely  and  voluntarily,  shall  be  held 
sacred  and  shall  be  enforced  by  courts  of  justice.  Therefore,  you 
have  this  paramount  public  policy  to  consider — ^that  you  are  not 
lightly  to  interfere  with  this  freedom  of  contract"  (a). 

We  now  proceed  to  the  several  heads  of  the  subject 

A.  First,  as  to  matters  concerning  the  commonwealth  in  its  a.  Pablio 
relations  with  foreign  powers.  tou^ng 

"  On  the  principles  of  the  English  law  it  is  not  competent  to  external 
any  "  domiciled  British  (b)  "  subject  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  do  ^^  g^JIfc 
anything  which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  his  own 
country  "  (c). 

An  agreement  may  be  void  for  reasons  of  this  kind  either 
when  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  an  enemy,  or  when  the  enforcement 
of  it  would  be  an  affront  to  a  friendly  state. 

As  to  the  first  and  more  important  branch  of  this  rule :  ''  It  is  Trading 
now  fully  established  that,  the  presumed  object  of  war  being  as  ^^y 
much  to  cripple  the  enemy's  commerce  as  to  capture  his  pro- 
perty, a  declaration  of  war  imports  a  prohibition  of  commercial 
intercourse  and  correspondence  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
enemy's  country,  and  that  such  intercourse,  except  with  the 
licence  of  the  Crown,  is  illegal "  {d). 

The  case  of  Potts  v.  Bell  (c),  decided  by  the  Exchequer  Potu  v. 
Chamber  in  1800,  is  the  leading  authority  on  this  subject     The  ^^ 
following  points  were  there  decided  : 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  common  law  (/)  that  trading  with  an 
enemy  without  licence  from  the  Crown  is  illegal. 

(a)  PrinUfiff  and  Numerical  Re-  (d)  Etpoeito  y.  B<nodcn  (in  £x.Ch.) 

gutaring  Co.  ▼.  Sampwi^  19  £q.  462,  7  K  &  fi.  768,  779. 

465.  (e)  8  T.  K.  548. 

(6)  The  nile  does  not  apply  to  (/)  In  the  Admiralty  it  was  al- 

Britiah  sabjects  domiciled  abroad  :  ready  beyond    question  :    see    the 

BeU  ▼.  Reid,  1  M.  &  S.  726.  wries  of  precedents  cited  in  PoUe  v. 

(c)  7  £.  &  a  782.  Bdl. 
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Purchase  of  goods  in  an  enemy's  country  during  the  war  is 
trading  with  the  enemy,  though  it  be  not  shown  that  they  were 
actually  purchased  from  an  enemy  :  and  an  insurance  of  goods 
so  purchased  is  void. 

As  to  insurances  originally  effected  in  time  of  peace  :  "  When 
a  British  subject  insures  against  captures,  the  law  infers  that  the 
contract  contains  an  exception  of  captures  made  by  the  GoTem- 
ment  of  his  own  country  "  (a). 
Effect  of  The  effect  of  the  outbreak  of  war  upon  subsisting  contracts 
sabfiktinff  between  subjects  of  the  hostile  states  varies  according  to  the 
oontracta.  nature  of  the  case.  It  may  be  that  the  contract  can  be  lawfully 
performed  by  reason  of  the  belligerent  governments  or  one  of 
them  having  waived  their  strict  rights :  and  in  such  case  it 
remains  valid.  In  (Jlementsoii  v.  Blessig  {h)  goods  had  been 
ordered  of  the  plaintiff  in  England  by  a  firm  at  Odessa  before 
the  declaration  of  war  with  Kussia.  By  an  order  in  Council 
six  weeks  were  given  after  the  declaration  of  war  for  Russian 
merchant  vessels  to  load  and  depart,  and  the  plaintiff  forwarded 
the  goods  for  shipment  in  time  to  be  lawfully  shipped  under 
this  order  :  it  was  held  that  the  sale  remained  good. 

If  the  contract  cannot  at  once  be  lawfully  performed,  then  it 
is  suspended  during  hostilities  (c)  unless  the  nature  or  objects  of 
the  contract  be  inconsistent  with  a  suspension,  in  which  case 
"  the  effect  is  to  dissolve  the  Qontract  and  to  absolve  both  parties 
from  further  performance  of  it "  {d).  The  outbreak  of  a  war 
dissolves  a  partnership  previously  existing  between  subjects  of 
the  two  hostile  countries  {e). 

In  Esposito  V.  Bowden  (d)  a  neutral  ship  was  chartered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Odessa,  and  there  load  a  cargo  for  an  English  freighter, 
and  before  the  ship  arrived  there  war  had  broken  out  between 
England  and  Russia,  and  continued  till  after  the  time  when  the 
loading  should  have  taken  place :  here  the  contract  could  not 


(a)  Furtado  v.  Rodgen^  8  B.  &  P. 
191,  200  ;  Ex  parte  Lee,  13  Vea.  64. 

(6)  11  Ex.  135,  and  on  the  aubject 
generally  see  the  reporters'  note, 
pp.  141-5. 

(c)  £x  parte  B(m89maker,lZ  Ve8.71. 

{d)  Efpotito  V.  Bowden,  7  E.  &  B. 
763,  783,  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  17  (in  Ex. 
Ch.)  revg.  b.c  4  E.  A  B.  963,  24  L. 
J.  Q.  B.  210.  For  a  later  application 
of  the  same  reason  of  convenience  cp. 


Qeipel  ▼.  Smith,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  404. 
A  contract  to  carry  goods  has  been 
held  to  be  only  suspended  by  a  tem- 
porary embargo,  though  it  hwted  two 
years  :  Hadleyv.  Clarke,  8  T.  R.  259. 
Sed  qu,  is  not  this  virtually  over- 
ruled by  Egpogito  v.  Bowden. 

(e)  Griswold  v.  Waddington,  15 
Johns.  (Sup.  Ct.  N.  Y.)  57,  in  error, 
16  ib,  438. 
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be  performed  without  trading  with  the  enemy,  and  in  such  a 
case  it  is  convenient  that  it  should  be  dissolved  at  once,  so  that 
the  parties  need  not  wait  indefinitely  for  the  mere  chance  of  the 
war  coming  to  an  end,  or  its  otherwise  becoming  possible  to 
perform  the  contract  lawfully. 

Questions  have  arisen  on  the  validity  of  bills  of  exchange  Bills  of 
drawn  on  England  in  a  hostile  country  in  time  of  war.     Here  ^tween^ 
the  substance  of  the  transaction  has  to  be  looked  at,  not  merely  England 
the  nationality  of  the  persons  who  are  ultimately  parties  to  an  ^^^^^7^ 
action  on  the  bilL     Where  a  bill  was  drawn  on  England  by  an 
English  prisoner  in  a  hostile  country,  this  was  held  a  lawful 
contract,  being  made  between  English  subjects;    and  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case  an  indorsement  to  an  alien  enemy  was 
further  held  good,  so  that  he  might  well  sue  on  it  after  the 
return  of  peace  (a).     But  a  bill  drawn  by  an  alien  enemy  on  a 
domiciled  British   subject,  and  indorsed   to  a  British  subject 
residing  in  the  enemy's  country,  was  held  to  give  no  right  of 
action  even  after  the  end  of  the  war:  for  this  was  a  direct  trading 
with  the  enemy  on  the  part  of  the  acceptor  (h).     It  seems  proper 
to  observe  that  these  cases  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
those  which  relate  only  to  the  personal  disability  of  an  alien 
enemy  to  sue  in  our  courts  during  the  war  (c). 

On  the  other  hand,  an  agreement  cannot  be  enforced  in  Eng-  Hoetilities 
land  which  has  for  its  object  the  conduct  of  hostilities  against  a  ?^*^* 
power  at  peace  with  the  English  government,  at  all  events  by  nation 
rebellious  subjects  of  that  power  who  are  endeavouring  to  estar  *^  *  ^  - 
blish  their  independence,  but  have  not  yet  been  recognized  as  in-  lawful 
dependent  by  England.     This  was  laid  down  in  cases  arising  out  contract, 
of  loans  contracted  in  this  country  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  South 
American  Eepublics  before  they  had  been  officially  recognized. 

<'  It  ia  contraty  to  the  law  of  nations,  which  in  all  cases  of  inter- 
national law  is  adopted  into  the  municipal  code  of  every  civilized 
country,  for  persons  in  England  to  enter  into  engagements  to  raise 
money  to  support  the  subjects  of  a  government  in  amity  with  our 

(a)  AfUoine  ▼.  Morshtad,  6  Taunt.  (c)  Such  are McConntU  v.  HedoTy 

237,  cp.  Davhuz  v.  Momhead,  ib.  332.  3  R  &  P.  113  ;  Brandon  v.  NcMbiU^ 

\h)   WiUiton  V.  Patteion,  7  Taunt  6  T.  R.  23.     As  to  prisoners  of  war 

439.    The  circumstances  of  the  in-  here,  Sparenburgh  v.  Bannatyne,  1 

dorsement  seem  immaterial  B.  &  P.  163. 
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own  in  hofltilities  against  their  govenunent)  and  no  light  of  action 
can  arise  out  of  such  a  transaction  "  (a). 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  however 
that  an  assignment  of  shares  in  a  company  originally  formed  for 
a  purpose  of  this  kind  was  so  remotely  connected  with  the 
original  illegality  of  the  loan  as  not  to  be  invalid  between  the 
parties  to  it  (6). 

Neutral  Xt  Is  not  a  ''municipal  offence  by  the  law  of  nations"  for 

trade  with 

l^ollige.      citizens  of  a  neutral  country  to  carry  on  trade  with  a  blockaded 

rents  is  at  port — ^that  is,  the  courts  of  their  own  country  cannot  be  expected 

to  treat  it  as  illegal  (though  of  course  it  is  done  at  the  risk  of 


capture 
only,  not 
unlawfuL 


seizure,  of  which  seizure,  if  made,  the  neutral  trader  or  his 
government  cannot  complain) :  and  agreements  having  such 
trade  for  their  object — eg.  a  joint  adventure  in  blockade- 
running — are  accordingly  valid  and  enforceable  in  the  courts  of 
the  neutral  state  (c). 

Several  decisions  on  this  topic  of  aiding  or  trading  with 
enemies  have  been  given  in  the  American  courts  in  cases  ctrising 
out  of  the  Civil  War.  They  will  be  found  collected  in  the  last 
edition  of  Mr.  Story's  work  (tQ. 

It  is  admitted  as  a  thing  required  by  the  comity  of  nations 

treatment  ^^^  *^  agreement  to  contravene  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country 

of  foreign   would  in  general  be  unlawful     But  it  is  said  that  revenue  laws 

Sw^^*      (in  practice  the  most  important  case)  are  excepted,  and  that  "no 

country  ever  takes  notice  of  the  revenue  laws  of  another"  (e\ 

As  a  general  proposition,  however,  this  is  strongly  disapproved 
by  most  modem  writers  as  contrary  to  reason  and  justice  (/). 
It  should  be  noted  that  our  courts,  so  far  as  they  have  acted 
upon  it,  have  done  so  to  the  prejudice  of  our  own  revenue  quite 


Xixoep* 
tionai 


(o)  Best,  C.  J.  Dt  WUtz  v.  Eend- 
ricks,  2  Bing.  814.  Gp.  Thompson  y, 
PowUs^  2  Sim.  194,  where  the  lan- 
guage seems  unnecessarily  wide. 

(6)  Mc Blair  v.  Oibbes,  17  Howaid 
282. 

(c)  Ex  parte  CfhavatsCf  4  D.  J.  S. 
655,  see  Lord  Westbuiy's  judgment; 
The  Hdenj  L.  R.  1  Ad.  As  Ecc.  1, 
and  Amerioan  authorities  there  cited; 
Kent,  Gomm.  8.  267. 

(cJ)  Texas  v.  WhiU,  7  Wallace  700 
(where  however  the  chief  points  are 


of  constitutional  law) ;  HimautT  v. 
Doane,  12  f6.  842  ;  Stoiy  on  Gon- 
tracts,  §  744.  Sprott  v.  U.  S,,  20 
WalL  459,  goes  beyond  anything  in 
our  books,  and  the  dissent  of  Field 
J.  seems  well  founded. 

(e)  Lord  Mansfield  in  Hclman  v. 
Joknsonf  Cowp.  341. 

(/)  Kent,  Gomm.  8.  263-266; 
Westlake  on  Private  International 
Ijaw,  185 ;  Wharton,  Gonflict  of 
Laws,  §§  484-5. 
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as  much  as  to  that  of  foreign  states.  Thus  a  complete  sale  of 
goods  abroad  by  a  foreign  vendor  is  valid,  and  the  price  may  be 
recovered  in  an  English  court,  though  he  knew  of  the  buyer's 
intention  to  smuggle  the  goods  into  England  ''  The  subject  of 
a  foreign  country  is  not  bound  to  pay  allegiance  or  respect  to  the 
revenue  laws  of  this  "  (a).  But  it  is  admitted  that  an  agree- 
ment to  be  performed  in  England  in  violation  of  English  revenue 
laws  would  be  void — as  if,  for  example,  the  goods  were  to  be 
smuggled  by  the  seller  and  so  delivered  in  England,  And  a 
subject  domiciled  in  the  British  dominions  (though  not  in 
England  or  within  the  operation  of  English  revenue  laws)  cannot 
recover  in  an  English  court  the  price  of  goods  sold  by  him  to  be 
smuggled  into  England  (b) ;  and  even  a  foreign  vendor  cannot 
recover  if  he  has  himself  actively  contributed  to  the  breach  of 
English  revenue  laws,  as  by  packing  the  goods  in  a  manner 
suitable  and  to  his  knowledge  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
smuggling  (c). 

The  cases  upholding  contracts  of  this  kind,  whether  as  against 
our  own  or  as  against  foreign  laws,  would  probably  not  be  now 
extended  beyond  the  points  specifically  decided  by  them,  and 
perhaps  not  altogether  upheld  (d).  There  is  one  modem  case 
which  looks  at  first  sight  like  an  authority  for  saying  that  our 
courts  pay  no  regard  to  foreign  shipping  registration  laws  :  but 
it  really  goes  upon  a  different  principle,  and,  besides,  the  law 
of  the  United  States  was  not  properly  brought  before  the 
Court  (e). 

Aa  to  instruments  which  cannot  be  used  in  their  own  country  Foreign 
for  want  of  a  stamp,  it  is  now  settled  that  regard  will  be  paid  8t»™P 
by  the  courts  of  other  States  to  the  law  which  regulates  them, 
and  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  real  effect  of  that  law.     If  it 
is  a  mero  rule  of  local  procedure,  requiring  the  stamp  to  make 
the  instrument  admissible  in  evidence,  a  foreign  court,  not  being 


(a)  HclvMn  v.  Johnson,  Cowp.  431 ; 
PeUecat  v.  Angdl,  2  C.  M.  &  R. 
31  l-3y  per  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B. 

(6)  Clugoi  V.  PenalunOf  4  T.  R. 
466.  It  seems,  but  it  Ib  not  quite 
certain,  from  this  case,  that  mere 
knowleidge  of  the  buyer's  intention 
would  disentitle  him. 

(c)    Waifmell  v.  Reed,  5  T.  R.  599. 


((Q  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  general  law  as  to  sale  of  goods, 
&c.,  which  the  seller  knows  will  be 
used  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  was 
not  fully  settled  at  the  date  of  these 
authorities. 

(e)  Sfiarp  v.  Taylor,  2  Ph.  801,  see 
Lindley  on  Partnership,  1.  210. 
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bound  by  such  rules  of  procedure,  will  not  reject  the  instrument 
as  evidence :  it  is  otherwise  if  the  local  law  "  makes  a  stamp 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  instrument/*  i,  e.  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  its  having  any  legal  effect  at  all  (a). 

B.  Public        a  As  to  matters  touching  good  government  and  the  adminis- 

poU^  M     tration  of  justice, 
toaching 

froyem-  ^^  ^  needless  to  produce  authorities  to  show  that  an  agree- 

ment        ment  whose  object  is  to  induce  any  officer  of  the  State,  whether 
improper^'  judicial  or  executive,  to  act  partially  or  corruptly  in  his  office, 
inflaenoe     must  in  any  civilized  country  be  absolutely  void.     But  an  agree- 
offi^sOT   ^^^^  which  has  an  apparent  tendency  that  way,  though  an 
legialatare.  intention  to  use  unlawful  means  be  not  admitted,  or  even  be 
nominally  disclaimed,  will  equally  be  held  void.     In  the  case  of 
Egerton  v.  Earl  Brownlow,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given 
a  few  pages  above,  it  was  held  that  the  descent  of  an  estate 
could  not  be  made  to  depend  on  any  public  event  in  which  the 
interest  of  the  nation  was  concerned  :  or,  to  put  it  a  little  more 
broadly  in  one  way  and  a  little  more  definitely  in  another,  that 
all  transactions  ar»  void  which  create  contingent  interests  of  a 
nature  to  put  the  pressure  of  extraneous  and  improper  motives 
upon  the  counsels  of  the  Crown  or  the  political  conduct  of 
legislators. 

Manhallv.      A  decision  in  the  American  Supreme  Court  which  happens  to 

Baltimore,  y^q  ^f  nearly  the  same  date  shows  that  an  agreement  is  void 

(Sup.Comt  which  contemplates  the  use  of  underhand  means  to  influence 

U.  S.)        legislation.    In  Marshall  v.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co,  (6) 

the  nature  of  the  agreement  sued  on  appeared  by  a  letter  from 

the  plaintiff  to  the  president  of  the  railway  board,  in  which  he 

proposed  a  plan  for  obtaining  a  right  of  way  through  Virginia 

for  the  company  and  offered  himself  as  agent  for  the  purpose. 

The  letter  pointed  though  not  in  express  terms  to  the  use  of 

secret  influence  on  particular  members  of  the  legislature  :  and 

it  referred  to  an  accompanying  docimient  which  explained  the 

nature  of  the  plan  in  more  detail.     This  document  contained 

the  following  passage  : — "  I  contemplate  the  use  of  no  improper 

(a)  See  Wharton,  Conflict  of  LawB,       275. 
§§ 686-8 ;  BrUtow  v.  Sequmllt,  6  Ex.  (6)  16  Howard  314. 
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means  or  appliances  in  the  attainment  of  your  purpose.  My 
scheme  is  to  surround  the  legislature  with  respectable  agents, 
whose  persuasive  arguments  may  influence  the  members  to  do 
you  a  naked  justice.  This  is  all  I  require — secrecy  from  motives 
of  policy  alone — ^because  an  open  agency  would  furnish  ground 
of  suspicion  and  unmerited  invective,  and  might  weaken  the 
impression  we  seek  to  make."  The  arrangement  was  to  be  as 
secret  as  practicable  :  the  company  was  to  have  but  one  osten- 
sible agent,  who  was  to  choose  such  and  so  many  sub-agents  as 
he  thought  proper :  and  the  payment  was  to  be  contingent  on 
success.  The  actual  contract  was  made  by  a  resolution  of  the 
directors,  according  to  which  agents  were  to  be  employed  to 
*^  superintend  and  further  "  the  contemplated  application  to  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  "  and  to  take  all  proper  measures  for  that 
purpose;"  and' their  right  to  any  compensation  was  to  be  con- 
tingent on  the  passing  of  the  law.  The  Supreme  Court  held, 
first,  that  it  was  sufficiently  clear  that  the  contract  was  in  fact 
made  on  the  footing  of  the  previous  communications,  and  was 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  manner  there  proposed ;  and  secondly, 
that  being  so  made  it  was  against  public  policy  and  void. 

'^  It  is  an  undoubted  principle  of  the  common  law  that  it  will  not 
lend  its  aid  to  enforce  a  contract  to  do  an  act  that  is  illegal,  or  which 
is  inconsistent  with  sound  morals  or  pubHc  policy  ;  or  which  tends 
to  corrupt  or  contaminate,  by  improper  influences,  the  integrity  of 
our  social  or  political  institutions.  .  .  .  Legislators  should  act 
from  high  considerations  of  public  duty.  Public  policy  and  sound 
morality  do  therefore  imperatively  require  that  Courts  should  put  the 
stamp  of  their  disapprobation  on  every  act  and  pronounce  void  every 
contract  the  ultimate  [qu,  immediate  ?J  or  probable  tendency  of  which 
would  be  to  sully  the  purity  or  mislead  the  judgments  of  those  to 
whom  the  high  trust  of  legislation  is  confided."  [The  judgment 
then  points  out  that  persons  interested  in  the  results  of  pending 
legislation  have  a  right  to  urge  their  claims  either  in  person  or  by 
agents,  but  in  the  latter  case  the  agency  must  be  open  and  acknow- 
ledged.] **  Any  attempts  to  deceive  persons  intrusted  with  the  high 
functions  of  legislation  by  secret  combinations,  or  to  create  or  bring 
into  operation  undue  influences  of  any  kind,  have  all  the  effects  of  a 
direct  fraud  on  the  public  "  (a). 

And  the  result  of  the  previous  authorities  was  stated  to  be — 

(a)  16  Howard,  at  pp.  334-5. 
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'U«t  That  all  oontnetfl  for  a  oonUngent  compenaatlon  tot  obtainiiig 
legifllation,  or  to  nae  ptnonal  or  any  secret  or  aiuister  iofiaenoe  on 
legislators,  are  (a)  void  by  the  policy  of  the  law. 

"  2nd.  Secrecy  as  to  the  oharacter  under  which  the  agent  or  aolidtor 
acta  tenda  to  deception  and  is  immoral  and  fraudulent,  and  where  the 
agent  contracts  to  use  secret  influences,  or  voluntarily  without  con- 
tract with  his  principal  uses  such  means,  he  cannot  have  the  assistance 
of  a  court  to  recover  compensation. 

*  3rd.  That  what  in  the  technical  vocabulaiy  of  politicians  is  termed 
'  log-rolling  *  (6)  is  a  misdemeanour  at  Common  Law  punishable  by 
indictment  **  (c). 

So  in  a  later  case  (d)  an  agreement  to  prosecute  a  claim 
before  Congress  by  means  of  personal  influence  and  solicitations 
of  the  kind  known  as  **  lobby  service  "  has  been  held  void. 

(Hherwise  £ut  as  it  la  open  to  a  landowner  or  other  interested  person  to 
by  person  defend  his  interest  by  all  lawful  means  against  proposed  legisla- 
interested  ^Jon  from  which  he  apprehends  iiyury,  so  it  is  open  to  him  to 
drawoppo-  withdraw  or  compromise  his  claims  on  any  terms  he  thinks  iit. 
■ition ;  There  is  no  reason  against  bargains  of  this  kind  any  more  than 
LordHow'  ags^uifit  a  compromise  of  disputed  civil  rights  in  ordinary  litiga- 
den.  tion.     And  the  lawfulness  of  such  an  agreement  is  not  altered 

if  it  so  happens  that  the  party  is  himself  a  member  of  the 
legislature.  In  the  absence  of  anything  to  show  the  contrary, 
he  is  presumed  to  make  the  agreement  solely  in  his  character  of 
a  person  having  a  valuable  interest  of  his  own  in  the  matter, 
and  he  is  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  rights  in  that  character 
merely  because  he  is  also  a  legislator  (e),  **  A  landowner  cannot 
be  restricted  of  his  rights  because  he  happens  to  be  a  member  of 
Parliament "  (/).  This  may  seem  a  little  anomalous :  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  practice  there  is  little  chance  of  a 
conflict  between  duty  and  interest,  as  the  legislature  generally 
informs  itself  on  these  matters  by  means  of  committees  proceed- 
ing in  a  quasi-judicial  manner.  Of  course  it  would  bo  improper 
for  a  member  personally  interested  to  sit  on  such  a  committee. 

(a)  "m"  by  a  clerical  error  m  the  (<£)  TrUtv.  Child,  21  WalL  441. 

report.  (e)  Simpson  y.  Lord  Howden,  10 

(h)  Arrangements  between  mem-  A.  &  E.  793,  9  CL  &  F.  61. 

bers  for  the  barter  of  votes  on  private  (/)  Kindersley,  V.-C.  in  Earl  of 

bills.  Shretosbury  v.  N,  Staffordshire  Hy, 

(c)  16  Howard  886.  Co,  1  Eci.  593,  613. 
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On  similar  grounds  it  is  said  that  the  sale  of  offices  (which  is  Sale  of 
forbidden  by  statutes  extending  to  almost  every  case)  is  also  void  ^t  common 
at  common  law  (a).  However  there  may  be  a  lawful  partner- 1*^- 
ship  in  the  emoluments  of  offices  although  a  sale  of  the  offices 
themselves  or  a  complete  assignment  of  the  emoluments  would 
be  unlawful  (b).  The  same  principles  are  applied  to  other 
appointments  which  though  not  exactly  public  offices  are  con- 
cerned with  matters  of  public  interest.  "  Public  policy  requires 
that  there  shall  be  no  money  consideration  for  the  appoint- 
ment to  an  office  in  which  the  public  are  interested  :  the  public 
will  be  better  served  by  having  persons  best  qualified  to  fill 
offices  appointed  to  them  ;  but  if  money  may  be  given  to  those 
who  appoint,  it  may  be  a  temptation  to  them  to  appoint  improper 
persons."  Therefore  the  practice  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
last  century  of  purchasing  commands  of  ships  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service  was  held  unlawful  no  less  on  this  ground  than 
because  it  was  against  the  Company's  regulations  (c). 

In  like  manner  a  secret  agreement  to  hand  over  to  another 
person  the  profits  of  a  contract  made  for  the  public  service,  such 
as  a  Post  Office  contract  for  the  conveysmoe  of  mails,*  is  void  (rf). 

Nevertheless  many  particular  offices,  and  notably  subordinate 
offices  in  the  courts  of  justice,  were  in  fact  saleable  and  the 
subject  of  sale  by  custom  or  otherwise  until  quite  modem  times. 
But  the  commission  of  an  officer  in  the  army  could  not  be  the 
subject  of  a  valid  pledge  even  under  the  system  of  purchase 

recently  abolished  (e). 

• 
For  like  reasons  certain  assignments  of  salaries  and  pensions  Asaign- 
have  been  held  void,  as  tending  to  defeat  the  public  objects  for  g^ji^eB. 
which  the  original  grant  wm  intended.     Thus  mihtary  pay  and 
judicial  salaries  are  not  assignable.     The  rule  is  that  "  a  pension 
for  past  services  may  be  aliened,  but  a  pension  for  supporting  the 
grantee  in  the  performance  of  future  duties  is  inalienable  "  :  and 
therefore  a  pension  given  not  only  as  a  reward  for  past  services, 
bat  for  the  support  of  a  dignity  created  at  the  same  time  and 


[a)   flanington  ▼.  Du   Chastd,  2  89,  98. 

Swaiwt  159,  n.  ;  UopHm  v.  P^-  (d)  OOiorne  v.  WUlianu,  IS  Vas. 

eoU,  4  O.  B.  578,  per  Coltman,  J.  379. 

(6)  Sterry  v.  Clifton,  9  C.  B.  110.  [e)  Mlyer  v.  PaHon,  T.  &  R.  459. 

(c)  Bl^ickford  v.  Preston,  8  T.  R. 
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Williama 
V.  Bayley. 


Keir  V. 
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for  the  same  reason,  is  inalienable  (a).  But  an  assignment  by 
the  holder  of  a  public  office  of  a  sum  equivalent  to  a  proportionate 
part  of  salary,  and  secured  to  his  legal  personal  representatives 
on  his  death  by  the  terms  of  his  appointment,  is  not  invalid, 
such  a  sum  being  simply  a  part  of  his  personal  estate  like  money 
secured  by  life  insuiance  (b).  In  a  late  case  a  mortgage  by 
an  officer  of  the  Customs  of  his  disposable  share  in  the  **  dia- 
toms Annuity  and  Benevolent  Fund  "  created  by  a  special  Act 
was  unsuccessfully  disputed  as  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the 
Act  (c). 

Agreements  for  the  purpose  of  "  stifling  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion "  are  void  as  tending  to  obstruct  the  course  of  public 
justice.  An  agreement  made  in  consideration  ostensibly  of  the 
giving  up  of  certain  promissory  notes,  the  notes  in  fact  having 
forged  indorsements  upon  them,  and  the  real  consideration  ap- 
pearing by  the  circumstances  to  be  the  forbearance  of  the  other 
party  to  prosecute,  was  not  long  ago  held  void  on  this  groimd  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  principle  of  the  law  as  there  laid  down 
by  Lord  Westbury  is  '*  That  you  shall  not  make  a  trade  of  a 
felony"  (cf). 

However  the  principal  direct  authority  must  still  be  sought  in 
the  earlier  case  of  Keir  v.  Leeman  (a).  The  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  there  said  : — 

"  The  principle  of  law  is  laid  down  by  Wilmot,  C.  J.  in  CoUins  v. 
JUantem  (/)  that  a  contract  to  withdraw  a  prosecntion  for  perjury 
and  consent  to  give  no  evidence  against  the  accused  is  founded  on  an 
unlawfnl  consideration  and  void.  On  the  soundness  of  this  dedsion 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  whether  the  party  accused  were  innocent 
or  guilty  of  the  crime  charged.  If  innocent,  the  law  was  abused  for 
the  purpose  of  extortion  ;  if  guilty,  the  law  was  eluded  by  a  corrupt 
compromise  screening  the  criminal  for  a  bribe.  [The  cases  are  then 
reviewed.]  We  shall  probably  be  safe  in  laying  it  down  that  the  law 
will  permit  a  compromise  of  all  offences,  though  made  the  subject  ot 
criminal  prosecution,  for  which  offences  the  injured  party  might  sue 
and  recover  damages  in  an  action.    It  is  often  the  only  manner  in 


(a)  Davis  v.  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
1  Sviranst  74,  79.  Cp.  Arbuthnot  v. 
Norton,  6  Moo.  P.  C.  219.  '  And  see 
authorities  collected  in  notefl  to 
Jii/ail  V.  Jiowtcx,  2  Wh.  &  T.  L.  C. 

(/>)  Arhnthnot  v.  NtTton,  supra. 


(c)  MadeaiCs  tnista,  19  Eq.  274. 

(c^)  WUliams  v.  Bayley,  L.  R  1 
H.  L.  200, 220. 

(e)  6  Q.  B.  308,  in  Ex.  Ch.  9  Q.  R 
371. 

(/)  1  Sm.  L.  C.  869,  382. 
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which  he  can  obtain  redren.  Bat  if  the  offimee  is  of  a  pnblis  nataro 
no  agreement  can  be  valid  that  ia  founded  on  the  oonaideratiun  of 
stifling  a  prosecution  for  it"  (a). 

Accordingly  the  Coipt  held  that  an  indictment  for  ofiEencea 
including  liot  and  obstmction  of  a  public  officer  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty  cannot  be  legally  the  subject  of  a  compromise.  The 
judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  (b)  affirmed  this,  but  showed 
some  dissatisfaction  even  with  the  limited  right  of  compromise 
admitted  in  the  Court  below.  It  was  obser>'ed  that  there  was 
really  very  little  authority  for  it ;  and  although  it  was  not  actuaUy 
so  laid  down,  it  looks  as  if  the  Court  would  have  bf;en  ready  to 
decide  if  necessary  that  the  compromise  of  any  criminal  offence 
is  illegal.  In  a  late  case,  however,  the  Court  of  Appeal  enter- 
tained no  doubt  that  where  there  is  a  choice  of  a  civil  or  criminal 
remedy  a  compromise  of  criminal  as  well  as  civil  proceedings  is 
lawful  (c). 

It  is  not  compounding  felony  for  a  person  whose  name  has 
been  forged  to  a  bill  to  adopt  the  forged  signature  and  advance 
money  to  the  forger  to  enable  him  to  take  up  the  bilL  It  is 
doubtful  whether  a  security  given  by  the  forger  for  such  advance 
is  valid:  but  he  cannot  himself  actively  dispute  it  (on  the 
principle  potior  est  eoridUto  defendentis^  of  which  aftefrwards), 
nor  can  his  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  who  for  this  purpose  is  in 
no  better  position  than  himself,  as  there  is  in  any  case  no 
offence  against  the  bankrupt  laws  {d). 

The  compounding  of  offences  under  penal  statutes  is  expressly  18  Eliz. 
forbidden  by  18  Eliz.  c  5,  s.  5.  ^   * 

An  election  petition,  though  not  a  criminal  proceeding,  is  a  Compro. 
proceeding  of  a  public  character  and  interest  which  may  have  election 
penal  consequences ;  and  an  agreement  for  pecuniary  consider-  petition, 
ation  not  to  proceed  with  an  election  petition  is  void  at  common 
law,  as  its  effect  would  be  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  benefit 
which  would  result  from  the  investigation  {e). 


(a)  Aoc.  in  Clnhb  ▼.  HuUcm,  18  C  (e)  Fisher  db  Co.  v.  ApoflinarU  Co, 

B.  N.  S.  414,  heid  that  forbearance  10  Ch.  297. 

to  prosecute  a  charge  of  obtaining  (rf)  Fx  parte  CaJdecoU,  4  Ch.  D. 

money  bj  false  pretences  is  an  illegid  150. 

crauiideration.  {t)  Coppork  v.  Bower,  4  M.  &  W. 

{b)  9  Q.  B.  at  p.  892.  861. 
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In  like  manner  an  agreement  for  the  collusive  conduct  of  a 
divorce  suit  is  void  (a),  and  an  agreement  not  to  expose  immoral 
conduct  has  been  held  void  as  against  public  policy  (6). 

In  dvil  Agreements  relating  to  proceedings  in  civil  courts,  and  involv- 

Eiff^Com-  ^^  anything  inconsistent  with  the  full  and  impartial  course  of 
promise      justice  therein,  though  not  open  to  the  charge  of  anything  Hke 
"^^J7  actual  corruption,  are  likewise  held  void.     Where  an  agreement 
Gooth  V.     for  compromise  of  a  suit  (a  thing  regarded  as  in  itself  rightful 
"•     and  even  laudable)  was  in  fact  founded  on  information  privily 
given  to  one  of  the  parties  by  an  officer  of  the  court  in  violation 
of  his  duty  (such  information  not  being  specific,  but  a  general 
intimation  that  it  would  be  for  the  party's  interest  to  com- 
promise), Lord  Eldon  held  that  it  could  not  be  enforced  (c). 

Beorot  In  a  recent  case  a  shareholder  in  a  company  which  was  in 

agi^ment  course  of  compulsoiy  winding  up  agreed  with  other  shareholders 
duct  of  who  were  also  creditors,  in  consideration  of  being  indemnified  by 
u^^fott  *^®°^  against  aU  future  calls  on  his  shares,  that  he  would  help 
V.  Richard-  them  to  get  an  expected  call  postponed,  and  also  support  their 
■*^'^*  claim  :  it  was  held  that "  such  an  agreement  amounts  to  an  inter- 

ference with  the  course  of  public  justice  " :  for  the  clear  intention 
of  the  Winding-up  Acts  is  that  the  proceedings  should  be  taken 
with  reasonable  speed  so  that  the  company's  affairs  may  be  settled 
and  the  shareholders  relieved ;  and  therefore  any  secret  agree- 
ment to  delay  proceedings  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other  share- 
holders and  creditors  is  void  (d).  This  comes  near  to  the  cases 
of  secret  agreements  with  particular  creditors  in  bankruptcy  or 
composition :  and  those  cases  do  in  fact  rest  partly  on  this 
ground.  But  the  direct  fraud  on  the  other  creditors  is  the  chief 
element  in  them,  and  we  have  therefore  spoken  of  them  under 
an  earlier  head  (p.  247). 

Agree-  Agreements  to  refer  disputes  to  arbitration  are,  or  rather  were, 

mentafor  {q  ^  certain  extent  regarded  as  encroachments  on  the  proper 

to  arbitra-  authority  of  courts  of  justice  by  the  substitution  of  a  "  domestic 

tion,  how  forum "  of  the  parties'  own  making.     At  common  law  such  an 

far  valid 

at  Com.     agreement,  though  so  far  valid  that  an  action  can  be  maintained 


mon  Law. 


(a)  Hope  V.  Hope,  8  D.  M.  G.  731.       31,  32. 

(6)  Brotcn  v.  Brine,  1  Ex.  D.  6.  (d)  BUioU  v.  Richardson,  L.  R.  5 

(f    Cooth  V.  Jackson,  6  Vea.   11,       C.  P.  744,  748-9,  per  Willes,  J. 
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for  a  breacli  of  it  (a),  does  not  "oust  the  ordinary  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court " — that  is,  cannot  be  set  up  as  a  bar  to  an  action 
brought  in  the  ordinary  way  to  determine  the  very  dispute  which 
it  was  agreed  to  refer.     Nor  can  such  an  agreement  be  specifically 
enforced  (h),  or  used  as  a  bar  to  a  suit  in  equity  (c).     It  is  said 
however  ''  that  a  special  covenant  not  to  sue  nuiy  make  a  diffe- 
rence "  (c).     And  the  law  has  not  been  directly  altered  (c)  :  but  Practically 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  1854  (17  &  18  Vict.  c.  125,  able'^der 
s.  11)  gave  the  courts  a  discretion  to  stay  proceedings  in  actions  C.  L.  P. 
or  suits  on  the  subject-matter  of  an  agreement  to  refer,  which       ' 
amounts  in  practice  to  enabling  them  to  enforce  the  agreement : 
and  this  discretion  has  as  a  rule  been  exercised  by  courts  both 
of  law  (d)  and  of  equity  (e)  in  the  absence  of  special  circum- 
stances, such  as  a  case  of  actual  fraud,  or  where  the  defendant 
appeals  to  an  arbitration  clause  not  in  good  faith,  but  merely  for 
the  sa^e  of  vexation  or  delay  (/).     A  question  whether  on  the 
true  construction  of  an  arbitration  clause  the  subject-matter  of  a 
particular  dispute  falls  within  it  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  preli- 
minary question  for  the  Court,  but  is  itself  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  arbitrator ;  for  "  in  most  of  such  cases  the  real  question 
between  the  parties  is  whether  the  matter  in  dispute  is  within  or 
without  the  agreement "  {g). 

It  seems  however  that  when  the  question  is  whether  an  agree- 
ment containing  an  arbitration  clause  is  or  is  not  determined, 
that  question  is  not  one  for  arbitration,  since  the  arbitration 
clause  itself  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  whole  agreement  (^). 

Certain  statutory  provisions  for  the  reference  to  arbitration  of  Special 
internal  disputes  in  friendly  and  building  societies  have  been  ^titratton 
decided  (after  some  conflict)  to  be  compulsory  and  to  exclude  the  clauses. 


{a)  Lwingilon  v.  JUUU,  5  £.  &  B. 
132,  24  L,  J.  Q.  B.  269. 

(6)  Street  v.  Jtifjhy,  6  Ves.  815, 818. 

(c)  Oooke  V.  Cooke,  4  Eq.  77,  86-7. 

{d)  Randegger  v.  Holmes,  L.  R  1 
C.P.  679;  Sdigmannr,  LeBoutUUer, 
ib.  681. 

(«)  WUUrford  V.  WaUfm,  14  Eq. 
572,  8  Ch.  478  ;  PUws  v.  Baker,  16 
Eq.  564. 

(/)  14  Eq.  578  ;  WUt  v.  Corcoran, 
8  Ch.  476,  ».,  16  Eq.  571  ;  Lindley, 


2.  893-4.  The  enactment  applies 
only  where  there  is  at  the  time  of 
action  brought  an  existing  agreement 
for  reference  which  can  be  oarried 
into  effect.  RandeU,  Saunders  <Cr  Co, 
V.  Thompson,  (0.  A.)  1  Q.  B.  D.  748. 

(flr)  WilUsford  v.  Watson,  8  Ch. 
478,  per  Lord  Selbome,  C. ;  OilleU 
V.  Tfuyrnton,  19  Eq.  599. 

(A)  Per  James,  L.  J.  in  Uanefly 
Ry.  Je  Dock  Co,  y,  L,  ^  N,  W. 
By.  Co,  8  Uh.  at  p.  948. 
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ordinary  juruidiction  of  the  courts  (a).      The    Railway  Com- 
panies' Arbitration  Act  1859  is  also  compulsory  {b). 


Agree- 
ment of 
parties 


Moreover  parties  may  if  they  choose  make  arbitration  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  any  right  arising  at  all,  and  in  that  case  the 
iii»T  nukke  foregoing  rules  are  inapplicable  :  as  where  the  contract  is  to  pay 
ikrtioii        such  an  amount  as  shall  be  determined  by  arbitration  or  found 
eondUionaX  due  by  the  certificate  of  a  particular  person  (e).     Whether   this 
ra  arbitr»-  jg  jj^  f^^  ^^iq  contract,  or  it  is  an  absolute  contract  to  pay  in  the 
first  instance,  with  a  collateral  provision  for  reference  in  case  of 
difference  as  to  the  amount,  is  a  question  of  construction  on  which 
there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  in  recent  cases  (<f). 


Mainte- 
nance and 
cham- 
perty. 


We  now  come  to  a  class  of  transactions  which  are  specially 
discouraged  as  tending  to  pervert  the  due  course  of  justice  in 
civil  suits. 

These  are  the  dealings  which  are  held  void  as  amounting  to  or 
being  in  the  nature  of  champerty  or  maintenance.  The  principle 
of  the  law  on  this  head  has  been  defined  to  be  "  that  no  encou- 
ragement should  be  given  to  litigation  by  the  introduction  of 
parties  to  enforce  those  rights  which  others  are  not  disposed  to 
enforce  *'  (e).  Maintenance  is  properly  a  general  term  of  which 
champerty  is  a  species.  Their  most  vsual  meanings  (together 
with  certain  additions  and  distinctions  now  obsolete)  are  thus 
given  by  Coke : — 

*^  First,  to  maintain  to  have  part  of  the  land  or  anything  out 
of  the  land  or  part  of.  the  debt,  or  any  other  thing  in  plea  or 
suit ;  and  this  is  called  camhiiHirfia  [champart,  campi  partUw\ 
champertie." 

The  second  is,  ''  when  one  maintaineth  the  one  side  without 
having  any  part  of  the  thing  in  plea  or  suit  "  (/).     Champerty 


(a)  TkompBon,  v.  Planet  Ben^t 
BuiUhig  Society,  15  Eq.  833; 
Wrif/ht  V.  Monarch  Investment 
BuUdiny  Society,  5  Ch.  D.  726.  Not 
ao  where  the  real  question  la  whether 
a  party  claiming  against  the  society 
is  a  member  of  the  society  at  all, 
Prentice  y.  London,  L.  R.  10  C.  P. 
679. 

(6)  Watford  <(■  Rickmnnttoorth  Ry. 
Co.  V.  L.  <t-  N,  W.  Ry.  Co.  8  Eq.  231. 

(f)  SctM  V.  Avery,  6  H .  L.  C.  811  ; 
wliiuh  ilocs  not  overrule  the  former 
general  law  on  the  subject,  see  the 


judgments  of  Brett,  J.,  and  Kelly, 
0.  B.,  in  Ex.  Gh.  in  Edwards  v. 
Aherayron,  Ae.  Society,  1  Q.  K  D. 
663  ;  Scott  v.  Corporation  of  Liver^ 
pool,  8  De  G.  &  J.  884. 

id)  Elliott  tr.  Royal  Exchange 
Assurance  0>.  L.  B.  2  Ex.  287  ; 
Dawson  v.  Fitzgerald,  (C.  A.)  1  Ex. 
D.  257,  revg.  S.  C.  L.  R,  9  Ex.  7. 

(<r)  By  Lord  Abinger  in  Prosser  v. 
Edmonds,  1  Y.  &  C.  Ex.  481,  497. 

(/)  Co.  Lit  368  b.  Every  cham- 
perty  is  maintenance,  2  Ba  Ah. 
119  R. 
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may  accordiiigl j  be  described  as  '*  maiifteiiance  aggrayated  by  an 
agreement  to  have  a  part  of  the  thing  in  dispate  "  (a). 

Agreements  &lling  distinctly  within  these  descriptions  aie 
punishable  under  certain  statutes  {b).  It  has  always  been  con- 
sidered, however,  that  champerty  and  maintenance  are  offences 
at  common  law,  and  that  the  statutes  only  declare  the  common 
lavr  Tvith  additional  penalties  (c). 

• 

Wliether  by  way  of  abundant  caution  or  for  other  reasons,  ReUtioii 
tlie  law  was  in  early  times  applied  or  at  any  rate  asserted  with  ^LtatL 
extreme  and  almost  absurd  severity  (d).     It  was  even  contended,  to  the 
as  -wre  had  occasion  to  see  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  absolute  f?™™^^ 
beneficial  assignment  of  a  contract  was  bad  for  maintenance,  modem 
The  modem  cases,  however,  proceed  not  upon  the  letter  of  the  ^  jj  ®' 
statutes  or  of  the  definitions  given  by  early  writers,  but  upon 
the  real  object  and  policy  of  the  law,  which  is  to  repress  that 
which  Knight  Bruce,  L.  J.  spoke  of  as  "  the  traffic  of  mer- 
chandising in   quarrels,  of  huckstering  in  litigious   discord,'' 
which  decent  people  hardly  require  legal  knowledge  to  warn  them 
from,  and  which  makes  the  business  and  profit  of  "  breedbates, 
^bairetors,  counsel  whom  no  Inn  will  own,  and  solicitors  estranged 
from  every  roll "  (e).     On  the  other  hand  the  Courts  have  not 
deemed  themselves  bound  to  permit  things  clearly  within  the 
mischief  aimed  at  any  more  than  to  forbid  things  clearly  without 
it.     They  have  in  fact  taken  advantage  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
statutes  are  only  in  affirmance  of  the  common  law  to  treat  them 
as  giving  indications  rather  than  definitions ;  as  bearing  witness 
to  the  general  "policy  of  the  law"   but  not  exhausting  or 
restricting  it.     It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  decide  that  a 
particular  transaction  amounts  to  the  actual  offence  of  champerty 
or  maintenance  in  order  to  disallow  it  as  a  ground  of  civil 
rights :    it  will  be  void  as  "  savouring  of  maintenance "  if  it 
clearly  tends  to  the  same  kind  of  mischief. 

The  cases  are  somewhat  numerous,  and   various    in  their 


(a)  Bovill,  arg,  in  Sprye  v.  Porter,  more  presently. 

7  E,  &  B.  68,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  64.  (c)  Pechdl  v.  Watson,  8  M.  &  W. 

(6)  3  Ed.  1.  (Stat.  Westm.  I)  c.  691,  700  ;  2  Ro.  Ab.  114  D. 

25  ;  13  Ed.  1  (Stat  Westm.  2)  c.  {d)    See    Bacon's     Abridgment, 

49  ;  28  Kd.  1.  st  1.  c.  11  ;   Stat  de  Maintenance,  A.  (5.  250). 

Conspiratoribus,  temp,  incert ;    20  (e)  Reynelly,  Sprye,  1  D.  M,  O. 

Ed.  8,  c.  4  ;  1  Ric.  2.  c.  4  ;  7  Ric.  2.  at  pp.  680,  686. 
c.  15  ;   and  32  H.  8.  c  0,  of  which 
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Rules  U 
to  chain- 
perty. 


special  circumstances.  A  full  examination  of  them  would 
lead  us  to  a  length  out  of  proportion  to  the  place  of  the  subject 
here  (a).  Their  general  effect,  however,  is  sufficiently  clear. 
Of  maintenance  pure  and  simple,  an  important  head  in  the  old 
books,  there  are  very  few  modem  examples ;  almost  all  the 
decisions  illustrate  the  more  special  rule  against  champerty, 
namely  that  **  a  bargain  whereby  the  one  party  is  to  assist  the 
other  in  recovering  property,  and  is  to  share  in' the  proceeds  of 
the  action,  is  illegal "  (b).  On  this  head  the  rules  now  established 
appear  to  be  as  follows : — 

(a)  An  agreement  to  advance  funds  or  supply  evidence  with 
or  without  professional  assistance  (or,  it  seems,  professional 
assistance  only)  (c)  for  the  recovery  of  property  in  consideration 
of  a  remuneration  contingent  on  success  and  proportional  to  or 
be  paid  out  of  the  property  recovered  is  void  (d), 

(P)  A  solicitor  cannot  purchase  the  subject-matter  of  a  pending 
suit  from  his  client  in  that  suit  {e) :  but  he  may  take  a  security 
upon  it  for  advances  already  made  and  costs  already  due  in  the 
suit  (/). 

(y)  Except  in  the  case  last  mentioned,  the  purchase  of  property* 
the  title  to  which  is  disputed,  or  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
pending  suit,  or  an  {^reement  for  such  purchase,  is  not  in  itself 
unlawful  (g) :  but  such  an  agreement  is  unlawful  and  void  if 
the  real  object  of  it  is  only  to  enable  the  purchaser  to  maintain 
the  suit  (h). 

We  proceed  to  deal  shortly  with  these  propositions  in  order. 


(a)  A  singularly  concise  and  ac- 
curate statement  of  the  principal 
decisions  down  to  1867  will  be  found 
in  Leake  on  Contracts,  385-6. 

(6)  Per  Blackburn,  J.  Hutley  v. 
Huiley,  L.  R.  8  Q.  R  112. 

(r)  Per  Jesstl,  M.  R. /2e  ^ttonwya 
and  SdicUora  Act,  1  Cfa.  D.  678, 
where  the  agreement  was  to  pay  the 
solicitors  in  the  event  of  success  a 
percentage  of  the  property  recovered; 
bur  probably  the  real  meaning  of  it 
was  that  the  solicitors  should  find  the 
funds.  Cp.  GreN  v.  />«y,  16  C.  B. 
N.  S.  73,  and  Strange  v.  Brennan, 
cited  p.  298  below. 

(d)  Stanley  v.  Janes^  7  Bing.  869  ; 


ReyneU  v.  Sprye,  1  D.  M.  G.  660  ; 
Sprye  v.  P<yrt€T,  7  E.  &  B.  68,  26  L. 
J.  Q.  B.  64  ;  Hutley  v.  Hudty,  L.  IL 
8  Q.  B.  112. 

(t)  Wood  V.  Downea,  18  Ves.  120 ; 
Simpson  v.  Lamb,  7  £.  &  B.  Si. 

if)  Anderson  v.  Radciiffe  (Ex. 
Ch,),  E.  B.  &  E.  806,  29  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
128. 

ig)  Hunter  v.  Danid^  4  Ha,  420  ; 
Knight  v.  Bowyer,  2  De  G.  &  J.  421, 
444. 

{h)  Prosser  v.  Edmonds,  1  Y.  &  C. 
Ex.  481  ;  Harrington  v.  Long,  2  My. 
&  K  590  ;  Dt  Hoghton  v.  Money,  2 
Ch.  164. 
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a.   This  rule  was  laid  down  in  very  clear  terms  by  Tindal,  (a)  Agpee- 
G.  J.  in  Stanley  v.  Jones  (a),  which  seems  to  be  the  first  of  the  fur^gh 

modem  cases  at  law.  money  or 

evidence 
"  A  bargain  by  a  man  who  has  evidence  in  his  own  possession  for  litiga- 

respecting  a  matter  in  dispute  between  third  persons  and  who  at  the  ^^^°  ^^ 

same  time  professes  to  have  the  means  of  procuring  more  evidence,  gharing 

to  purchase  from  one  of  the  contending  parties,  at  the  price  of  tbe  property 

evidence  which  he  so  possesses  or  can  procure,  a  share  of  the  sum  of  f ©covered 

money  which  shall  be  recovered  by  means  of  the  production  of  that 

very  evidence,  cannot  be  enforced  in  a  Court  of  law." 

It  is  quite  immaterial  for  this  purpose  whether  any  litigation 
is  already  pending  or  not,  although  the  offence  of  maintenance 
is  properly  maintaining  an  existing  suit,  not  procuring  one  to  be 
commenced.     It  is  obvious  that  the  mischief  is  even  greater  in 
the  case  where  a  person  is  instigated  by  the  promise  of  indemnity 
in  the  event  of  failure  to  undertake  litigation  which  otherwise  he 
would  have  not  thought  of.     If  a  person  who  is  in  actual  posses- 
sion of  certain  definite  evidences  of  title  proposes  to  deliver  them 
to  the  person  whose  title  they  support  on  the  terms  of  having  a 
certain  share  of  any  property  that  may  be  recovered  by  means  of 
these  evidences,  there  being  no  suit  depending,  and  no  stipula- 
tion for  the  commencement  of  any,  this  is  not  unlawful :    for 
litigation  is  not  necessarily  contemplated  at  all,  and  in  any  case 
there  is  no  provision  for  maintaining  any  litigation  there  may 
be  (ft).      But  it  is  in  vain  to  put  the  agreement  in  such  a  form  Verbal 
if  these  terms  are  only  colourable  (c),  and  the  real  agreement  is  evadons 
to  supply  evidence  generally  for  the  maintenance  of  an  intended 
suit :  the  illegal  intention  may  be  "shown,  and  the  transaction 
will  be  held  void  (ft).      Still  less  can  the  law  be  evaded  by 
slighter  variations  in  the  form  or  manner  of  the  transaction  :  for 
instance,  an  agreement  between  solicitor  and  client  that    the 
solicitor  shall  advance  funds  for  carrying  on  a  suit  to  recover 
possession  of  an  estate,  and  in  the  event  of  success  shall  receive 
a  sum  above  his  regular  costs  "according  to  the  interest  and 
benefit "  acquired  by  the  possession  of  the  estate,  is  as' much  void 
as  a  bargain  for  a  specific  part  of  the  property  ((/).     So  where  a 


(a)  7  Bing.  369,  377.]  tremely  difficult  to  suppose  that  they 

(6)  Bfryt  v.  Pcrter,  7  E.  &  B.  68,  could  ever  be  otherwise. 

26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  64.  (d)  Earle  v.  Hopwood,  9  C.  B.  N.  S. 

(c)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  ex-  566,  30  L.  J.  C.  P.  217. 
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solicitor  was  to  have  a  percentage  of  the  fund  recovered  in  a 
suit,  it  was  held  to  be  not  the  less  champerty  because  he  was  not 
himself  (and  in  fact  could  not  be)  the  solicitor  in  the  suit,  but 
employed  another  (a). 

An  agreement  by  a  solicitor  mth  a  client  simply  to  charge 
nothing  for  costs  in  a  particular  action  is  not  champerty  (b). 


(p)  Solici- 
tor in  suit 
can't  pur- 
chiwe 
subject- 
matter  of 
the  suit 
from  his 


/3.  This  rule  came  to  be  laid  down  in  a  somewhat  curious  way. 
In  Wood  V.  Dovmes  (c)  Lord  Eldon  set  aside  a  purchase  by  a 
solicitor  from  his  client  of  the  res  lUiglosa,  partly  on  the  ground 
of  maintenance.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  as  to  this  ground  that  th^ 
agreement  for  sale  was  in  substitution  for  a  previous  agreement 
c^mt^^hia  ^^^^^  clearly  amounted,  and  which  the  parties  had  discovered 
role  ano«  to  amount,  to  maintenance :  and  the  Court  appears  to  have 
malouB.  inferred  as  a  fact  that  it  was  all  one  illegal  transaction,  and  the 
sale  merely  colourable  (tZ).  The  other  ground,  which  alone 
would  have  been  enough,  was  the  presumption  of  imdue  influence 
in  such  a  transaction,  arising  from  the  fiduciary  relation  of 
solicitor  and  client  (of  which  we  shall  speak  in  a  subsequent 
chapter).  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  however,  in  Simpson  v. 
Lamb  (e)  followed  Wood  v.  Downes  as  having  laid  down,  as  a 
matter  of  the  ^'  policy  of  the  law,"  the  positive  rule  above  stated. 
In  Anderson  v.  EadcUffe  (/),  unanimous  judgments  in  both  the 
Q.  B.  and  the  £x.  Ch.  added  the  qualification  that  a  conveyance 
by  way  of  security  for  past  expenses  is  nevertheless  good.  The 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  showed  a  decided  opinion  that 
Simpson  v.  Lamh  had  gone  too  far,  but  without  positively  dis- 
approving it.  In  Knight  v."  Bowyer,  again,  Turner,  L.  J.  said 
"  I  am  aware  of  no  rule  of  law  which  prevents  an  attorney  from 
purchasing  what  anybody  else  is  at  liberty  to^  purchase,  subject 
of  course,  if  he  purchases  from  a  client,  to  the  consequences  of 


(a)  Strange  v.  Brennan,  15  Sim. 
846,  2  C.  P.  Cooper  (temp.  Gotten- 
ham)  1.  The  agreement  was  made 
with  a  solicitor  in  Ireland,  not  being 
a  solicitor  of  the  English  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  fund  to  be  re- 
covered was  in  England. 

(6)  Jenninga  v.  JohnaoUf  L.  R.  8 
C.  P.  425. 

(c)  18  Ves.  120. 

{d)  Cp.  Spryev.  Porier,  supra.    In 


Wood  V.  Doumea  the  parties  do  not 
seem  to  have  even  kept  the  original 
and  real  agreement  off  the  face  of 
the  transaction  in  its  ultimate  shape. 
See  p.  128.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  reporter  did  not  preserve 
the  full  statement  of  the  facts  (p. 
1 22)  with  which  the  judgment  opened. 

{e)  7  E.  &  B.  84. 

(/)  E.  B.  &  E.  806, 28  L.  J.  Q. B. 
82,  29  ib.  128. 
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that  relation "  (a).  But  the  case  before  the  Court  was  not  the 
purchase  by  a  solicitor  from  his  client  of  the  subject-matter  of  a 
suit  in  whieJi  he  vxw  solicitor  ;  Simpson  v.  Lamb,  therefore,  was 
only  treated  as  distinguishable  (a).  The  case  must  at  present  be 
considered  a  subsisting  authority,  but  anomalous  and  not  likely 
to  be  at  all  extended  (h). 

y.  As  to  the  purchase  of  things  in  litigation  in  general,  the  (7)  por. 
authorities  cannot   all   be   reconciled  in  detail.      But  the  dis-  ^^^^  ^ 
tinction  which  runs  through  them  all  is  to  this  effect.     The  matter  of 
question  in  every  case  is  whether  the  real  object  be  to  acquire  an  ^^^^JJ^ir 
interest  in  property  for  the  purchaser,  or  merely  to  speculate  in  unlawful 
litigation  on  the  account  either   of  the  vendor  and  purchaser 
jointly  or  of  the  purchaser  alone.      It  is  not  unlawful  to  pur- 
chase  an  interest  in   property   though   adverse    claims   exist 
which  make  litigation  necessary  for  realizing  that  interest :  but 
it  is  unlawful  to  purchase  an  interest  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
litigation.     In  other  wprds,  the  sale  of  an  interest  to  which  a  But  is  un- 
right  to  sue  is  incident  is  good  (c)  ;  but  the  sale  of  a  mere  right  J*wful  if 
to  sue  is  bad  {d).  intention 

A  man  who  has  conveyed  property  by  a  deed  voidable  in  "  *<' 
equity  retains  an  interest  not  only  transmissible  by  descent  or  mere  right 
devise,  but  disposable  inter  vivos  without  such  disposition  being  ^  ^^^ 
champerty.     But  ^'  the  right  to  complain  of  a  fraud  is  not  a 
marketable  commodity,"  and  an  agreement  whose  real  object  is 
the  acquisition  of  such  a  right  cannot  be  enforced  (e).     In  like 
manner,  a  creditor  of  a  company  may  well  assign  his  debt, 
but  he  cannot  sell  as  incident  to  it  the  right  to  proceed  with  a 
winding-up  petition  {f). 

The  payment  of  the  price  being  made  contingent  on  the 
recovery  of  the  property  is  probably  under  any  circumstances  a 
sufficient,  but  is  by  no  means  a  necessary,  condition  of  the  Court 
being  satisfied  that  the  real  object  is  to  traffic  in  litigation.  If 
the  purchase  is  made  while  a  suit  is  actually  pending,  the  cir- 

(a)  2  De  G.  &  J.  at  p.  445.  Abinger's  judgment  is  extracted  in 

(6)  Cp.  however  the  Austrian  Civil  a  note  to  Story,  £q.  Jur.  §  1040A). 
Code,  which  makes  such  agreements  (e)  Prosier  v.  Edmonds  ;  Dt  Hogh- 

void  (§879).  ton  v.  Money,  2  Ch.  164,  169.     Cp. 

(c)  Dickinson  v.    BurreU,   1    Eq.  HiU  v.  BoyU,  4  Eq.  260. 
337, 342.  (/ )  Paris  Skaling  Rink  Co.  (C.  A.) 

id)  lb, ;  Prosser  v.  Edmonds,  1  Y.  Ch.  D.  959. 
&  C.  Ex.  481  (the  main  part  of  Lord 
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cumstance  of  the  porcliaser  indemnifying  the  vendor  against 
costs  may  be  material,  but  is  not  alone  enough  to  show  that  the 
bargain  is  in  truth  for  maintenance  (a).  But  the  only  view 
wliich  on  the  whole  seems  tenable  is  that  it  is  a  question  of  the 
real  intention  to  be  collected  from  the  facts  of  each  case,  for 
arriving  at  which  few  or  no  positive  rules  can  be  laid  down. 

There  is  no  champerty  in  an  agreement  to  enable  the  bona  fide 
purchaser  of  an  estate  to  recover  for  rent  due  or  injuries  done  to 
it  previously  to  the  purchase  (6). 

Purchase  It  has  been  decided  in  several  modem  cases  that  the  puTchase 
of  shares  in  q£  gharcs  in  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  suit  at 
with  inten-  one's  own  risk  to  restrain  the  governing  body  of  the  company 

tion  to  sue  i^q^cl  acts  unwarranted  by  its  constitution  cannot  be  impeached 
company  ^  * 

or  directors  as  savouring  of  maintenance  (c).  It  is  worth  while  to  note  that 
l^i^  ^*  ^-^  recognized  as  long  ago  as  21  Ed.  3  that  a  puichaae  of  pro- 
mainte-  perty  pending  a  suit  affecting  the  title  to  it  is  not  of  itseli 
"*"**'        champerty  :  "  If  pending  a  real  action  a,  stranger  purchases  the 

laud  of  tenant  in  fee  for  good  consideration  and  not  to  maintain 

the  plea,  this  is  no  champerty"  (cZ). 

Stat 82 H.  The  statute  32  H.  8,  c.  9,  "Against  maintenance  and  embra- 
j[»  ^'  ®'  eery,  buying  of  titles,  &c,"  deserves  special  mention.  After  reciting 
shall  buy,  the  mischiefs  of  "  maintenance  embracery  champerty  suboma- 
,»°f  ■  tion  of  witnesses  sinister  labour  buying  of  titles  and  pretcnsed 
any  right  rights  of  persons  not  being  in  possession,"  and  confirmiag  all 
"nl**^  the  ^^^-^S  statutes  against  maintenance,  it  enacts  that : 
seller  hath      t*  ]^y  person  or  persona,  of  what  estate  degree  or  condition  so  ever 

Deen  in 

possession  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^®»  ^*^^  ^"^  henceforth  baigain  buy  or  sell,  or  by  any 
or  taken     ways  or  means  obtain  get  or  have,  any  pretensed  rights  or  titles,  or 

the  profits  ^j^^^  promiBe  in^nt  or  covenant  to  have  any  right  or  title  of  anv 
for  one  ^  ^      ,  .  i     j    *  x  ^        ,. 

year.  l)erson  or  persons  m  or  to  any  manors  lands  tenements  or  heredita- 

ments, but  if  such  person  or  persons  which  shall  so  bai^gain  sell  give 
grant  covenant  or  promise  the  same  their  antecessors  or  they  by 


(a)  BarrinyUm  v.  Lofig^  2  M.  &  El. 
690,a8  corrected  by  Knight  v.Bowyer, 
fupro,  and  see  Hunter  v.  Dtmiel,  4 
Hik  at  p.  430.  But  the  trae  ground 
of  the  case  seems  the  same  as  in 
Prosser  v.  fcimotiiif  and  De  Hoghion 
V.  Money  J  namely  that  the  real  object 
was  to  give  the  purchaser  a  Iocum 
Handi  to  set  a»ide  a  deed  fur  fraud. 


(6)  Per  Cur.  (Ex.  Ch.),  WiUianu 
V.  ProOitroe,  5  Bing.  309,  314. 

(c)  See  Bloxam  v.  Metrop,  Ry.  Co. 
3  Ch.  at  p.  353.    Supra,  p.  108. 

(d)  2  Ro.  Ab.  115  B. ;  Y.  B,  21  E. 
3.  10,  pL  33  [cited  as  52  in  RoUe]  ; 
but  in  50  Ass.  323,  pL  3,  the  generai 
upiuion  of  the  Serjeants  is  contra. 
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^rhom  he  or  they  claini  the  eame  have  been  in  pomesnofn  of  the  mime 
or  of  the  reversion  or  remainder  thereof  or  taken  the  rents  or  profiU 
thereof  by  the  space  of  one  whole  year  next  before  the  aaid  bargain 
covenant  grant  or  promise  made  ** — 

on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  whole  value  of  the  lands  (s.  2),  Penalty 
saving  the  right  of  persons  in  lawful  possession  to  buy  in  adverne  *  •*  fif* 
claims  (s.  4).  There  is  no  express  saving  of  grants  or  leases  by 
persons  in  actual  possession  who  have  been  so  for  less  than  a 
year:  but  either  the  condition  as  to  time  applies  only  to  receipt 
of  rents  or  profits  without  actual  possession,  or  at  all  events 
the  intention  not  to  touch  the  acts  of  owners  in  possession  is 
obvious  (a). 

This,  like  the  other  statutes  against  maintenance  and  cliam-  p^JJ^^^^ 
perty,  is  said  to  be  in  affirmance  of  the  common  law  (a).     It  "  is  within  the 
formed  on  the  view  that  possession  should  remain  undisturbed,  "t^tute. 
Dealings  with  property  by  a  person  out  of  possession  tend  to  ment  to  re- 
disturb  the  actual  possession  to  the  injury  of   the  public  at  ^\®J  "*^ 
large"  (b).     It  is  immaterial  whether  the  vendor  out  of  possession  property. 
has  in  tnith  a  good  title  or  not  (a).     An  agreement  between  two 
persons  out  of  possession  of  lands,  and  both  claiming  title  in 
them,  to  recover  and  share  the  lands,  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
this  statute,  if  not  champerty  at  common  law :  tl^erefore  where 
co-plaintiffs  had  in  fact  conflicting  interests,  and  it  was  sought 
to  avoid  the  resulting  difficulty  as  to  the  frame  of  the  suit  by 
stating  an  agreement  to  divide  the  property  in  suit  between 
them,  this  device  (which  now  would  in  any  case  be  disallowed  on 
more  general  grounds)  {c)  was  unavailing ;  for  such  an  agreement, 
had  it  really  existed,  would  have  been  unlawful,  and  would  have 
suhjected  the  parties  to  the  penalties  of  the  statute  (d). 

Where  after  the  death  of  a  lessee  a  stranger  had  entered,  and  Sale  of 
remained  many  years  in  possession,  a  sale  of  the  term  by  the  ad-  gj^^^ 
ministrator  of  the  lessee  was  held  void  as  contrary  to  the  statute,  tntor  oat 
although  in  terms  it  only  forbids  sales   of  pretended  rights  ^^J]**^" 


(a)  By  MonotagTie,  C.  J.  Par-  {c)  See  Cooke  v.  Cooke,  4  D.  J.  S. 

trulge  v.  Strange,  Plowd.  88,  cited  704 ;  Pryae  v.  Pryse,  15  Eq.  86. 

in  Ihe  d.  WiUiamt  v.  Evans,  I  C.  B.  {d)    Ckotmondeley   v.    Clinton,    4 

717  ;  t&  89.  Bllgh  1,  43, 82,  per  Lord  Ekion  and 

(6)  Per  liord  Bedesdale,  Cholmon^  Lo^  Redesdale. 
cfefey  v.  ClinUm^  4  Bligh,  at  ^  75. 
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^c.  under  penalties,  without  expressly  making  them  void  (a), 
SeeuiutAe  ^ut  the  sale  of  a  contingent  right  or  a  mere  expectancy,  not 
being  in  the  nature  of  a  claim  adverse  to  any  existing  possession, 
is  not  forbidden.  The  sale  of  a  man's  possible  interest  as  the 
devisee  of  a  living  owner,  on  the  terms  that  he  shall  rettum  the 
purchase-money  if  he  does  not  become  the  devisee,  is  not  bod 
either  at  common  law  as  creating  an  unlawful  interest  in  the 
present  owner's  death,  or  as  a  bargain  for  a  pretended  title  under 
the  statute  (/>).  By  the  civil  law,  however,  such  contracts  are 
regarded  as  contra  bones  mores.  "  Huiusmodi  pactiones  odiosae 
videntur  et  plenae  tristissimi  et  periculosi  eventus,"  we  read  in  a 
rescript  of  Justinian  on  an  agreement  between  expectant  co-herre 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  inheritance.  The  rescript  goes  on,  quit«' 
in  the  spirit  of  our  own  statute,  to  forbid  in  general  terms  all 
dealings  "  in  alienis  rebus  contra  domini  voluntatem  **  (C-  2.  3. 
de  pact  is  J  30)  (c). 

Proceed-  Proceedings  in  lunacy  seem  not  to  be  within  the  general  roles 
Jngs  ^  t  *^  *^  champerty,  as  they  are  not  analogous  to  ordinary  litigation, 
within  the  ^^^  their  object  is  the  protection  of  the  person  and  property  of 
"^  kmt  ^®  lunatic,  which  is  in  itself  to  be  encouraged ;  and  "this  object 
cham-  would  in  many  cases  be  impeded  rather  than  promoted  by  hold* 
pei^y*  ing  that  all  agreements  relative  to  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  or 
the  ultimate  division  of  the  property  were  void  "  {d). 


Mainte- 
nance in 
general 


As  to  maintenance  in  general,  maintenance  in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense  is  understood  to  mean  only  the  maintenance  of  an 
existing  suit,  not  procuring  the  commencement  of  a  new  one. 
But  the  distinction  is  in  practice  immaterial  oven  in  the  criminal 
law  (e).  It  is  of  more  importance  that  a  transaction  cannot  be 
void  for  champerty  or  maintenance  unless  it  be  "  something 


(a)  Doe  d.  WWiaiM  v.  EvanSj  1 
C.  B.  717, 14  L.  J.  C.  P.  237.  Cp. 
above  as  to  the  construction  of  pro- 
hibitory Btatutes  in  general,  p.  260. 

(6)  Cook  V.  FtcW,  15  Q.  B.  460, 
19  L.  J.  Q.  B.  441. 

(c)  By  the  French  Code  Civil,  art. 
1600  (followed  by  the  Italian  Code, 
art.  1460).  "  On  ne  pent  vendre  la 
snocession  d^nne  personne  vivante, 
mSffie  de  ion  conserUement  .-**  cp.  791, 
1130.  The  Austrian  Code  (§  879) 
also  expressly  forbids  the  alienation 


of  an  expected  inheritance  or  legacy. 
In  Boman  law  the  role  that  the  in- 
heritance of  a  living  person  ootild 
not  be  sold  is  put  omy  on  the  tech- 
nical ground  "  quia  in  rerum  natura 
non  sit  quod  venierit "  (D.  IS.  4.  de 
hered.  vel  actione  vendita,  1,  and  see 
eod.  tU.  7-11.) 

(rf)  PcrsK  V.  Per$9e,  7  CL  k  F. 
279,  316,  per  Lord  Cottenham. 

(e)  See  Wood  v.  Dovmes,  18  Ves. 
at  p.  125. 
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against  good  policy  and  justice,  something  tending  to  promote 
uiinecessaiy  litigation,  something  that  in  a  legal  sense  is  immozal, 
and  to  the  constitution  of  i¥hich  a  had  motive  in  the  same  sense 
is  necessary  "  (a).     Therefore,  for  example,  a  transaction  cannot 
be  bad  for  maintenance  whose  object  is  to  enable  a  principal  or 
other  person  really  interested  to  assert  his  rights  in  his  own 
name  (a).     Nor  is  it  maintenance  for  several  persons  to  agree  to 
defend  a  suit  in  the  result  of  which  they  have,  or  reasonably 
believe  they  have  a  common  interest  (6).     But  a  bargain  to  have 
a  share  of  property  to  be  recovered  in  a  suit  in  consideration  of 
maintaining  the  suit  by  the  supply  of  money  and  evidence  is  not 
saved  from  being  champerty  by  the  party's  having  a  mere  col- 
lateral interest  in  the  result  of  the  suit  (c). 

Lineal  kinship  in  the  first  degree  or  apparent  heirship,  and  Certiin 

to  a  certain  extent,  it  seems,  any  degree  of  kindred  or  affinity,  ^j  justify 

or  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  may  justify  acts  which  as  main. 

between  strangers  would  be  maintenance  :  but  blood  relationship  ^^  ^^^^ 

will  not  justify  champerty  (d).  cham- 

perty. 

c.  As  to  matters  touching  legal  duties  of  individuals  in  the  c.  Public 

performance  of  which  the  public  have  an  interest  {^j'^****' 

.  duties  of 

Certain  kinds  of  agreements  are  or  have  been  considered  un-  indivi- 

lawful  and  void  as  providing  for  or  tending  to  the  omission  of  d^**^ 

duties  which  are  indeed  duties  towards  individuals,  but  such  that 

their  performance  is  of  public  importance.     To  this  head  must 

be  referred  the  rule  of  law  that  a  father  cannot  by  contract  Agree- 

deprive  himself  of  the  right  to  the  custody  of  his  children  (e)  ^'JJ^v'ot 

or  of  his  discretion  as  to  their  education.     He  '^  cannot  bind  education 

himself  conclusively  by  contract  to  exercise  in  all  events  in  a  ^'°*^^"®^* 


(a)  Fisher  t.  Kamala  Naieker,  8 
Mool  Ind.  App.  170,  187.  This  is 
not  necessarily  applicable  in  Eng- 
land, being  said  with  reference  to 
the  law  of  British  India,  where  the 
English  laws  agsinst  maintenance 
and  champerty  are  not  specifically 
in  force  :  see  Ram  Coomar  Coondoo 
T.  Chunder  CarUo  Mookerjee,  2  App. 
Ca.  186,  207-9.  But  it  fairly  repre- 
sents the  principles  on  which  Eng- 
lish judges  have  acted  in  the  modem 
cases.  The  result  of  the  Indian  case 
last  mentioned  seems  to  be  that  in 


British  India  the  Courts  are  free  to 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  champerty,  so 
far  as  they  think  it  reasonable,  as 
part  of  the  general  judicial  scheme 
of  public  poUcy. 

(6)  Findon  v.  Parker,  11  M.  &  W. 
675.    Cp.  2Ro.  Ab.  116G. 

(c)  HuiUjf  T.  ffutleif,  L.  R.  8  Q. 
R112. 

id)  HuUey  v.  HuUey,  L.  R.  8  Q. 
B.  112.    See  2  Ro;  Ab.  115-116. 

(c)  lU  Andrews,  L.  R.  8  Q.  li,  153, 
and  authorities  there  collected. 
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particular  way  rights  which  the  law  gives  him  for  the  benefit  of 
his  children  and  not  for  his  own."  And  an  agreement  U>  that 
effect — such  as  an  agreement  made  before  marriage  between  a  hus- 
band and  wife  of  different  religions  that  boys  shall  be  edacated 
in  the  religion  of  the  father,  and  girls  in  the  religion  of  the  mother 
— cannot  be  enforced  as  a  contract  either  at  law  or  in  equity  (/y). 
After  the  father's  death  Courts  of  Equity  have  a  certain 
discretion.  The  children  are  indeed  to  be  brought  up  in 
his  religion,  unless  it  is  distinctly  shown  by  special  circum- 
stances that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  infant's  benefit  (b). 
When  such  circumstances  are  in  question,  however,  the  Court 
may  inquire  "  whether  the  father  has  so  acted  that  he  ought  to 
be  held  to  have  waived  or  abandoned  his  right  to  have  his  chil- 
dren educated  in  his  own  religion  "  ;  and  in  determining  this 
the  existence  of  such  an  agreement  as  above  mentioned  is  mate- 
rial (c).  The  father^s  conduct  in  giving  up  the  maintenance, 
control,  or  education  of  his  children  to  others  may  not  only 
leave  the  Court  free  to  make  after  his  death  such  provision  as 
seems  in  itself  best;  it  may  preclude  him  even  from  asserting 
his  rights  in  his  lifetime  (d). 

In  Bemr*  Clauses  in  separation  deeds  or  agreements  for  separation,  pur- 
oaeds  p^^^g  ^  ^^^^  j^j^^  father  to  give  up  the  general  custody  of  his 
children  or  some  of  them,  have  for  the  like  reasons  been  held 
void ;  and  specific  performance  of  an  agreement  to  execute  a 
separation  deed  containing  such  clauses  has  been  refused  (e). 
In  one  case,  however,  such  a  contract  can  be  enforced ;  namely 
where  there  has  been  such  misconduct  on  the  father's  part  that 
the  Court  would  have  interfered  to  take  the  custody  of  the 
children  from  him  in  the  exercise  of  its  appropriate  jurisdiction 
and  on  grounds  independent  of  contract.  The  general  rule  is 
only  that  the  custody  of  children  cannot  be  made  a  mere  matter 
of  bargain,  not  that  the  husband  can  in  no  circumstances  bind 
himself  not  to  set  up  his  paternal  rights  (/). 

(a)  Andrews  ▼.  8aU,  S  Ch.  622, 686.      G.  &  J.  2i9,  259.  Ab  to  the  validity 

(b)  Hawktworih  ▼.  Hawktworth,  6,      of  jpaHial  reBtrictionB  of  the  hus- 
Ch.  589.  band's  right,  Hamilian  v.  Hector,  6 

{c)  Andrew   v.  Salt,  8    Ch.   at  Ch.  701,  13  Eq.  511. 

p.  687.  (/)  Swift  V.  Swift,  4  D.  F.  J.  710, 

(d)  Lyons  ▼.  Blenkin,  Jac.  245,  714  ;  and  see  the  remarks  in  6  Ch. 
265,  263.  705,  13  £q.  520. 

(e)  VansiUaH  v.  Vansittart,  2  De 
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The  law  on  this  point  is  now  modified  by  the  Act  36  Vict.  ^^  Vict, 
c.  12,  which  enacts  (s.  2)  that  '     ' 

''No  agreement  contained  in  any  separation  deed  between  the 
father  and  mother  of  an  infant  or  iufants  shall  be  held  to  be  invalid 
by  reason  only  of  its  providing  that  the  father  of  such  infant  or 
infants  shall  give  up  the  custody  or  control  thereof  to  the  mother : 
Provided  always  that  no  Court  shall  enforce  any  such  agreement  if 
the  Court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  it  will  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
infant  or  infants  to  give  effect  thereto." 

The  objections  formerly  entertained  (as  we  have  seen)  first  Oo  this 
against  separation  deeds  in  general,  and  afterwards  down  to  quite  ^||^^J^ 
recent  times  against  giving  full  efiect  to  them  in  Courts  of  doctrines 
Equity,  weie  based  in  part  upon  the  same  sort  of  grounds  :  and  ^'J^  ^^P*" 
so  are  the  reasons  for  which  agreements  providing  for  a  future  deeds  in 
separation  have  always  been  held  invalid.     For  not  the  parties  8^*^*^ » 
alone,  but  society  at  large  is  interested  in  the  observance  of  the 
duties  incident  to  the  marriage  contract,  as  a  matter  of  public 
example  and  general  welfara 

Considerations  of  the  same  kind  enter  into  the  policy  of  the  and  as  to 
law  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  offices,  also  spoken  of  above,  offices. 
Such  transactions  clearly  involve  the  abandonment  or  evasion  of 
distinct  legal  duties. 

On  similar  grounds,  again,  seamen's  wages,  or  any  remunera-  Insoranoe 
tion  in  lieu  of  such  wages,  cannot  be  the  subject  of  insurance  at  wages, 
common  law  (a).  The  reason  of  this  is  said  to  be  "  that  if  the 
title  to  wages  did  not  depend  upon  the  earning  of  freight  by  the 
performance  of  the  voyage,  seamen  would  want  one  great  stimulus 
to  exertion  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger  "  (ft).  This  reason 
however  is  removed  in  England  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
1854,  (17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  s.  183)  which  makes  the  right  to 
wages  independent  of  freight  being  earned.  The  question  has 
not  yet  presented  itself  for  decision  whether  the  rule  founded 
upon  it  is  to  be  considered  as  removed  also. 

D.  As  to  agreements  unduly  limiting  the  freedom  of  indivi-  d.  Public 

'I'-l  action.  rZlo^^t 

There  are  certain  points  in  which  it  is  considered  that  the  individual 

action. 

(a)   WeltUr  v.  De   Tastet,   7   T.  (6)  Kent,  Comm.  3.  269. 

K.  157. 
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void. 


choice  and  free  action  of  individuals  should  be  as  unfettered  as 
possible.  As  a  rule  a  man  may  bind  himself  to  do  or  ondt,  or  to 
procure  another  to  do  or  omit,  anything  which  the  law  does  not 
forbid  to  be  done  or  left  undone.  The  matters  as  to  which  this 
power  is  specially  limited  on  grounds  of  general  convenience 
are : — 

(a)  Marriage, 

(fi)  Testamentary  dispositions. 

(y)  Trade. 

(a)  Mar-  (a)  Marriage  is  a  thing  in  itself  encouraged  by  the  law  ;  the 
jf^®-  .  marriage  contract  is  moreover  that  which  of  all  others  should  be 
brokage"  the  result  of  full  and  free  consent.  Certain  agreements  arc 
therefore  treated  as  against  public  policy  either  for  tending  to 
impede  this  freedom  of  consent  and  introduce  unfit  and 
extraneous  motives  into  the  contracting  of  particular  marriages, 
or  for  tending  to  hinder  marriage  in  general.  The  first  class  are 
the  agreements  to  procure  or  negotiate  marriages  for  reward 
which  are  known  as  marriage  brokage  contracts.  All  snch 
agreements  are  void  (a),  and  services  rendered  without  request  in 
procuring  or  forwarding  a  marriage  (at  all  events  a  clandestine  or 
improper  one)  are  not  merely  no  consideration,  but  an  Ulegal 
consideration,  for  a  subsequent  promise  of  reward;  which 
promise,  even  if  under  seal,  is  therefore  void  (b).  The  law  is 
said  to  be  comparatively  modem  on  this  head  :  however  that 
may  be,  we  venture  to  think  that  for  practical  purposes  and  in 
the  present  state  of  society  it  has  already  become  needless  to  say 
mych  of  it  (c). 

The  Austrian  Code  agrees  with  our  law  (§  879). 

Agree-  We.  pass  on  to  the  second  class,  agreements  "  in  restraint  of 

™  nera?  niarriage  "  as  they  are  called.     An  agreement  by  a  bachelor  or 

restraint  spinster  not  to  marry  at  all  is  clearly  void  (d) ;  so,  it  seems,  would 

®/  ""^oijj  ^  a  T^>*re  agreement  not  to  marry  within  a  particular  time  (c). 


(o)  B,g,  CoU  V.  Oibaon,  1  Ves.  Sr. 

608.    SeeStoiy,  £q.Jur.§§260sqq. 

(6)  WiUianuon  v.  (7tA<m,  2  Sch.  & 

L.857. 

(c)  In  the  Roman  law  these  con- 
tracts were  good  apart  from  special 
legislation  :  they  were  limited  as  to 
amount  (though  with  an  expression 
of  general  disapproval)  by  a  con- 


stitution preserved  only  in  a  Greek 
epitome :  C.  5. 1.  de  sponsaUbus,  &c.  6. 

(d)  Lowe  V.  Peen,  WiUnot  871  : 
where  it  is  said  that  it  is  a  contract 
to  omit  a  moral  duty,  and  "tends 
to  depopulation,  the  greatest  of  all 
political  sins." 

(e)  Bartley  v.  Rice,  10  East  22  (a 
wager). 
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In  Lowe  v.  Peers  (a)  a  covenant  not  to  marry  any  person  other 
than  the  covenantee  was  held  void.  A  promise  to  marry  nohody 
but  A.  B.  cannot  be  construed  as  a  promise  to  marry  A.  B.  and 
is  thus  in  mere  restraint  of  marriage  :  and  even  if  it  could,  it 
-was  thought  doubtful  whether  an  unilateral  covenant  to  marry 
A.  B.  would  be  valid,  A.  B.  not  being  bound  by  any  reciprocal 
promise  (6).  Lord  Mansfield  threw  out  the  opinion  (not  with- 
out followers  in  our  own  time)  (c),  that  even  the  ordinary  con- 
tract by  mutual  promises  of  marriage  is  not  freeirom  mischievous 
consequences.  The  decision  was  affirmed  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  where  it  was  observed  that :  — 

*^  Both  ladies  and  gentlemen  .  .  .  frequently  are  induced  to 
promise  not  to  marry  any  other  persona  but  the  objects  of  their 
present  passion  ;  and  if  the  law  should  not  rescind  such  engagements, 
they  would  become  prisoners  for  life  at  the  will  of  most  inexorable 
jailors—  disappointed  lovers  "  ((Q. 

We  do  not   know  of   any  express  decision,  but  it  may  be 
gathered  from  the  analogy  of  the  cases  on  conditions  that  a  con- 
tract not  to  marry  some  particular  person,  or  any  person  of  some 
particular  class,  would  be  good  unless  the  real  intention  appeared 
to  be  to  restrain  marriage  altogether ;    and  that  a  contract  by  a 
widow  or  widower  not  to  marry  at  aU  would  probably  be  good  (e).  As  to  con- 
The  learning  of  conditions  in  restraint  of  marriage  (which  always  ^*^^"f  *^ 
or  almost  always  occur  in  wills)  does  not  properly  fall  within  marriage. 
our  subject.     Nevertheless  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a 
summary  statement  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of  the 
authorities. 

Conditions  in  restraint  of  marriage : — 

If  precedent,  are  with  trifling  exceptions  (if  any)  valid  as  to  both 
real  and  personal  estate. 

If  subsequent, — 

General  restraint.  Good,  it  seems,  as  to  real  estate  (see  I  Atk. 
380,  n.) ;  at  any  rate  if  the  disposition,  in  whatever  form,  can  be 

(a)  4  Burr.  2225,in£x.  Ch.Wihn.  29  L.  J.  Q.  B.  at  p.  49.    A  hill  to 

364.  abolish  the  action  for  hreach  of  pro- 

(6)  Bat  of  this  ^u.  :  f or  a  refusal  mise  of  marriage  has  been  intro- 

by  A.  B.  to  marry  on  request  within  duced    in    the    present    session  of 

a    reasonable    time   would    surely  Parliament, 
discharge  the  promisor  on  genend  {d)  Wilm.  371. 

principles.  (e)  See  Scott  v.  Tyler,  in  2  Wh.  & 

(c)  4  Burr.  2230  ;  per  Martin,  B.  T.  L.  C.  and  notes. 
noli  V.  Wrifjht,  E.  B.  &  E.  at  p.  788, 
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taken  to  show  an  intention  not  of  diflcouraging  marriage  but  of 
making  a  provision  until  marriage  :  Jonst  v.  JoneSf  1  Q.  B.  D.  279. 

Bad  aa  to  personal  estate  (a)  or  mixed  fund  (or  a  fund  arising  only 
from  sale  of  realty,  $tmhU)  :  Bellairs  v.  Bellairs,  18  £q.  510 — aod 
this  whether  there  is  a  gift  oyer  or  not. 

Particular  restraint.  Good  as  to  real  estate  (1  Ro.  Ab.  418  X., 
pi.  6) ;  aud  good  as  to  personal  estate  if  there  is  a  gift  over,  other- 
wise not. 

These  rules  do  not  apply  to  conditions  restraining  the  second 
marriage  either  of  a  woman  :  Newton  v.  Manden,  2  J.  &  H.  356,  or 
of  a  man  :  Allen  v.  Jackson,  1  Ch.  D.  399,  revg.  S.  C.  19  Eq.  631. 

Nor  to  conditional  limitaiioni  {as  a  gift  until  marriage)  in  a  dis- 
position of  either  real  or  personal  estate. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  observed  in  a  late  case  (b)  that  the 
rule  against  conditions  in  restraint  of  marriage,  at  first  adopted 
from  the  ecclesiastical  courts  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  has 
been  so  modified  in  its  application  by  courts  of  equity  that  it 
can  now  be  treated  only  as  an  arbitrary  rule  of  construction.  A 
glance  at  the  statement  above  will  show,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say  so,  the  complete  justness  of  the  remark.  By  the  law  of 
France  promises  of  maniage  are  invalid,  "comme  portant 
atteinte  il  la  liberte  illimitde  qui  doit  exister  dans  les  manages  "  : 
nevertheless  if  actual  special  damage  (prejudice)  can  be  shown 
to  have  resulted  from  non-fulfilment  of  the  promise,  the  amount 
of  it  can  be  recovered,  it  would  seem  as  due  ex  ddicto  rather 
than  ex  contractu  (c). 

p.  An  agreement- to  use  influence  with  a  testator  in  favooi 
of  a  particular  person  or  object  is  void  (d).  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  well  established  that  a  man  may  validly  bind  himafllf  or 
his  estate  by  a  contract  to  make  any  particular  disposition  (if  in 
itself  lawful)  by  his  own  will  (e).  Such  contracts  were  not 
recognized  by  Roman  law  (/),  and  even  a  gift  inter  vivas  of  all 
the  donor's  after-acquired  property  would  have  been  bad  as  an 
evasion  of  the  rule  :  but  in  tlie  modem  civil  law  of  (jrermany,  as 
with  us,  a  contract  of  this  sort  (Erbvertrag)  is  good  {g). 


(a)  For  a  general  acooont  of  the 
doctrine  as  to  personalty  see  Morlcy 
V.  RennoUUon,  2  Ha.  570. 

{h)  Bellairs  v.  Bellairs,  18  Eq. 
610,  M6. 

(c)  S*ie  notes  in  Sirey  &  Gilbert 
-on  (%Kie  (Uv.  art.  1142.  Nos.  11-19. 

((/)  Dthvnham  v.  Ox,  1  Ve8.Sr.  V.7Q. 

(«•)  Dc  btU  V.  Thoimon,  3  Buav. 


469,  8.C.  nom.  HammerAey  r.  Baron 
de  Bdl,  12  CL  &  F.  45  ;  Brookman^s 
tr.  5  Ch.  182. 

(/)  Stipulatio  hoc  modo  concepts: 
Si  heredem  me  non  feuerii*,  tantum 
dare  spondes  ?  inutilis  eet,  quia  contra 
bonos  mores  est  haec  stipulatio.  D. 
45.  1.  de  V.  o.  61. 

0/)  Savigny,  Syst.  4.  142-5. 
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y.  Agreements  in  restraint  of  trade.  It  would  be  impossible  (7)  Re- 
to  give  an  adequate  account  of  this  subject  on  the  plan  and  J^^g  ^ 
■within  the  limits  of  this  book  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  feel  that 
any  attempt  to  do  so  is  rendered  needless  by  the  place  already 
given  to  it  in  a  work  of  no  small  authority  (a).  We  shall  here 
only  give  the  principles  and  the  short  results  of  the  authorities, 
with  some  mention  of  recent  decisions. 

The  general  rule  is  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  General 
restrain  himself  by  contract  from  exercising  any  lawful  craft  or  P™**''?^®- 
business  at  his  own  discretion  and  in  his  own  way.     Partial 
restrictions,  however,  are  admitted  to  the  extent  and  for   the 
reasons  to  be  presently  stated:      Thus  an  agreement  between  Hilton  v. 
several  master  manufacturers  to  regulate  their  wages  and  hours  Eckeraley. 
of  work,  the  suspending  of  work  partially  or  altogether,  and  the 
discipline  and  management  of  their  establishments,  by  the  de- 
cision of  a  majority  of  their  number,  is  in  general  restraint  of 
trade  as  depriving  each  one  of  them  of  the  control  of  his  own 
business,  and  is  therefore  not  enforceable  (b).     It  makes  no 
difference  that  the  object  of  the  combination  is  alleged  to  be 
mutual  defence  against  a  similar  combination  of  workmen.     The 
case  decides  on  the  whole  that  neither  an  agreement  for  a  strike 
nor  an  agreement  for  a  lock-out  is  enforceable  by  law.     The 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  thus  expressed  the  general  prin- 
ciple in  the  course  of  their  judgment : — 

*'  Prima  facie  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  trader  in  a  free  country,  in  all 
matters  not  contrary  to  law,  to  regulate  his  own  mode  of  carrying 
it  [his  trade]  on  according  to  his  own  discretion  and  choice.  If  the 
law  has  in  any  matter  [qu.  manner?]  regulated  or  restrained  his 
mode  of  doing  this,  the  law  must  be  obeyed.  But  no  power  short  of 
the  general  law  ought  to  restrain  his  free  discretion"  (c). 

But  it  is  not  an  unlawful  restraint  of  trade  for  a  certain 
number  of  proprietors  or  manufacturers  to  agree  not  to  compete 

(a)  See  notes  to  Mitchel  v.  Rey-  agreements  of   this  kind  between 

noldtf  1  Sm.  L.  C.  406.  workmen  are  protected  against  the 

(6)  nUion  Y.  Eckerzlty^  6  E.  &  B.  criminal  law,  though  not  enforce- 

47,  in  Exch.  Ch.  ib,  66  ;  24  L.  J.  Q.  able.     It  would  be  difficult  to  main- 

B.  353,  25  t&.  199.     The  dicta  there  tainthat  the  like  agreements  between 

leave  it  doubtful  if  the  agreement  masters,  though  not  named,  are  not 

would  be  a  criminal  offence  at  com-  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

mon  law.     Bythe  Trade  Union  Act,  (c)  6  E.  &  B.  at  p.  74-5. 
1871,  84  &  35  Vict.  c.  31,  bb.  2A 
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with  one  another  for  a  public  contract,  but  to  make  what  is 
really  a  joint  tender  in  the  name  of  one  of  them  (a). 

The  reasons  against  allowing  agreements  in  unlimited  restraint 
of  trade  are  set  forth  at  large  in  the  leading  case  of  MitcJid  v. 
Reynolds  (6),  and  at  a  more  recent  date  (1837)  were  put  some- 
what more  concisely  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
who  held  a  bond  void  which  was  conditioned  that  the  obligor 
should  never  carry  on  or  be  concerned  in  iron  founding  : — 

**  1.  Such  contracts  injure  the  parties  making  them,  because  they 
diminish  their  means  of  procuring  livelihoods  and  a  competency  for 
their  families.  They  tempt  improvident  persons  for  the  sake  of  gain 
to  deprive  themselves  of  the  power  to  make  future  acquisitions. 
And  they  expose  such  persons  to  imposition  and  oppression. 

2.  They  tend  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  services  of  men  in  the 
employments  and  capacities  in  which  they  may  be  most  useful  to  the 
community  as  well  as  themselves. 

3.  They  discourage  industry  and  enterprise,  and  diminish  the 
products  of  ingenuity  and  skilL 

4.  They  prevent  competition  and  enhance  prices. 

5.  They  expose  the  public  to  all  the  evils  of  monopoly  "  (c). 

The  second  and  fifth  of  these  reasons  appear  to  be  the 
strongest  and  really  efficient  ones  in  themselves  and  to  have  been 
so  as  a  matter  of  history.  The  first  might  be  applied  to  almost 
any  bad  bargain,  and  the  third  and  fourth,  so  far  as  really 
admissible,  are  only  partial  statements  of  the  fifth. 
For  allow-  The  admission  of  limited  restraints  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
"^^tJS*^  an  exception  to  the  general  policy  of  the  law.  But  it  seems 
better  to  regard  it  rather  as  another  branch  of  it.  Public  policy 
requires  on  the  one  hand  that  a  man  shall  not  by  contract  deprive 
himself  or  the  state  of  his  labour  skill  or  talent ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  preclude  himself  from  competing 
with  particular  persons  so  far  as  necessary  to  obtain  the  best 
price  for  his  business  or  knowledge,  when  he  chooses  to  sell  it. 
Eestriction  which  is  reasonable  for  the  protection  of  the  parties 
in  such  a  case  is  allowed  by  the  veiy  same  policy  that  forbids 
restrictions  generally,  and  for  the  like  reasons  {d). 


(a)  J<ma  v.  North,  19  Bq.  426. 
The  case  seems  not  free  from  diffi- 
culties on  other  grounds. 

(6)  1  P.Wms.  181, 1  Sm.  L.  C.  406. 


(e)  Alger  y.  Tkacker,  19  Pick.  61, 
64. 

id)  Jtanen^V.-C,  Leather  Cloih  Ok 
T.  LortofU,  9  Eq.  346,  863. 
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It  has  been  suggested  by  a  learned  American  writer  that  in  its  Qaestiona 
origin  the  doctrine  was  founded  on  a  much  more  obvious  and  ygtorical 
immediate  inconvenience  than  can  be  now  assigned  as  the  con-  origin  of 
sequence  of  allowing  these  contracts.     It  dates  from  the  time  ^e,°*^' 
when  a  man  could  not  lawfully  exercise  any  trade  to  which  he 
had  not  been  duly  apprenticed  and  admitted :   so  that  if  he 
covenanted  not  to  exercise  his  own  trade,  he  practically  cove- 
nanted to  exercise  none — in  other  words  not  to  earn  his  living 
at  all  (a).     One  might  even  go  a  step  farther :  for  by  the  statute 
5  Eliz.  c  4  (now  wholly  repealed  by  the  Conspiracy  and  Pro- 
tection of  Property  Act,   1875,  38  &  39  Vict.    c.   86)  which 
consolidated  earlier  Acts  of  the  same  kind,  not  only  the  common 
labourer,  but   the  artificer  in  any  one  of  various  trades,  was 
compellable  to  serve  in  his  trade  if  unmarried  or  under  the  age 
of  30  years,  and  not  a  forty-shilling  freeholder  or  copyholder  or 
"  worth  of  his  own  goods  the  clear  value  of  ten  pounds."    An 
agreement  by  a  person  within  the  statute  not  to  exercise  his  own 
trade  might  therefore  be  deemed,  at  any  rate  if  unlimited,  to 
amount  to  an  agreement  to  omit  a  legal  duty — which  of  course  Absolute 
is  positively  illegal     But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  absolute  of^tn^e 
freedom  of  trade  is  positively  asserted  as  the  normal  state  of  asserted 
things  always  assumed  and  upheld  by  the  common  law ;  where-  iJold  ^ 
fore  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  artificial  explanation  is  wanted,  common 
It  was  resolved  in  the  Ipswich  Tailors*  case  (b)  that  at  the 
conunon  law  no  man  could  be  prohibited  from  working  in  any 
lawful  trade :  and  it  was  said  that 

"  The  stat  of  6  Eliz.  4,  which  prohibits  every  person  from  using 
or  exercising  any  craft  mystery  or  occupatiou,  nnlesB  he  has  been  an 
apprentice  by  the  space  of  seven  years,  was  not  enacted  only  to  the 
intent  that  workmen  should  be  skilful,  but  also  that  yoath  should 
not  be  nourished  in  idleness,  but  brought  up  and  educated  in  lawful 
Bcienoea  and  trades  :  and  thereby  it  appears,  that  without  an  act  of 
parliament  (o)  none  can  be  prohibited  from  working  in  any  lawful 
trade." 

And  certain  ordinances,  by  which  the  tailors  of  Ipswich  for- 
bade any  one  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  tailor  there  until  he  had 
presented  himself  to  the  master  and  wardens  and  satisfied  them 
of  his  qualification,  were  held  void,  inasmuch  as 

(a)  Panoos  on  Contracts,  2.  255.  {c)  So  again  in  the  case  of  Mo- 

(6)  11  Co.  Bep.  53a,  546.  nopoliet,  ib.  876. 
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^  Ordinances  for  the  good  order  and  government  of  men  of  trades 
and  mysteries  are  good,  but  not  to  restrain  any  one  in  his  lawful 

mystery**  (a). 

Partial  It  secms  certain  that  partial  restraints  were  recognized  as  valid 

rw^Iood  **  ^^  ^^^y  ^"^"^^  '^^  appears  from  the  Dyer's  case  in  2  H.  5 
in  2  H.  5.  (Pasch.,  fo.  5,  pi.  26),  which  has  been  sometimes  misunderstood. 
The  action  was  debt  on  a  bond  conditioned  that  the  defendant 
should  not  use  his  craft  of  a  dyer  in  the  same  town  with  the 
plaintiff  for  half  a  year  :  a  pontract  which  would  now  be  clearly 
good  if  made  upon  valuable  consideration.  The  defence  was 
that  the  condition  had  been  performed.  To  this  Hull,  J.  said  : 
"  To  my  mind  you  might  have  demurred  to  him  that  the  obliga- 
tion is  void,  because  the  condition  is  against  the  Common  Law ; 
and  per  Dieu  (b)ii  the  plaintiff  were  here  he  should  go  to  prison 
till  he  had  made  fine  to  the  King."  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  dictum  met  with  assent  at  the  time,  and  the  parties  proceeded 
to  issue  on  the  question  whether  the  condition  had  in  fact  been 
Contra  in  performed  or  not.  Hull's  opinion  however  was  approved  by  all 
^J^^»  the  Justices  of  the  C.  P.  in  a  blacksmith's  case  in  29  Eliz.  of 
which  we  have  two  reports  (c).  It  does  not  appear  in  either 
case  what  was  the  real  occasion  or  consideration  of  the  contract; 
very  possibly  the  Courts  thought  it  out  of  the  question,  when 
they  had  an  instrument  under  seal  before  them,  to  listen  to  or 
look  at  anything  outside  the  contents  of  the  deed  itself.  For 
aught  the  reports  show  it  may  well  have  been,  and  not  improbably 
was,  the  ordinary  transaction  of  a  sale  of  good-will  or  the  like  in 
both  the  dyer's  and  the  blacksmith's  case. 

Contracts        The  contracts  in  partial  restraint  of  trade  which  occur  in  modern 
wetraSf    ^0^  *re  chiefly  of  the  following  kinds  : 

in  modem       Agreements  by  the  seller  of  a  business  not  to  compete  with 
*^"-         the  buyer. 

Agreements  by  a  partner  or  retiring  partner  not  to  compete  with 
the  finn. 

Agreements  by  a  servant  or  agent  not  to  compete  with  his 
master  or  employer  after  his  time  of  service  or  employment  is 

(a)  Cp.  the  case  of  the  Cloth-  modem    writers    assume)  to  show 

workurs'  Co.  mentionod  ib.  866.  that  the  speaker  had  lost  hb  temper. 

{h)  This  expletive  in  not  unique  in  {c)  Moore  242)  pL    S79,  2   Leo. 

the    Year    Bookn  :    nor    is    it,    at  210. 
that  date,  altogether  conclusive  ^as 
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over.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  an  agreement  in 
partial  restraint  of  trade  must  fall  within  one  of  these  descrip- 
tions in  order  to  be  valid. 

The  rule  established  by  the  modem  decisions  is  in  effect  as 
follows : 

An  agreement  not  to  carry  on  a  particular  trade  or  business  is  Rules  as 
a  valid  contract  if  it  satisfies  the  following  conditions  :  t^lidity 

(i)  It  must  be  founded  on  a  valuable  consideration. 

(ii)  It  must  not  be  unlimited  as  to  space. 

(iii)  And  the  restriction  must  not  otherwise  go  beyond  what 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  is  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  other  party,  regard  being  had  to  the  nature  of 
the  trade  or  business  (a). 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  consideration  must  be  not 
only  valuable  but  adequate :  but  it  is  now  clearly  settled  that 
this  class  of  contracts  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
Here  as  elsewhere  the  Court  will  not  inquire  into  the  adequacy 
of  the  consideration.  It  is  enough  if  a  legal  consideration  of 
any  value,  however  small,  be  shown  (b).  On  the  other  hand  the 
necessity  of  showing  some  consideration  is  not  dispensed  with, 
or  the  burden  of  proof  shifted,  by  the  contract  being  under  seal 

It  has  been  doubted  in  one  recent  case  whether  the  condition  Of  the  role 
as  to  limits  of  space  (ii)  is  absolute,  or  liable  to  qualitication  by  "  roi^ia 
special  circumstances — in  fact  only  a  presumption  which  generally  particular, 
holds  good  in  determining  what  is  on  the  whole  a  reasonable 
restriction  (iii)   (c).      But  in  this  case  the  restriction,  which 
extended  to  '^  any  part  of  Europe,''  was  incident  in  substance  to 
a  contract  not  to  communicate  the  means  or  processes  of  the  par- 
ticular manufacture.     It  is  settled  that  a  contract  not  to  divulge  a 
trade  secret  need  not  be  qualified  at  all :  and  if  a  man  is  entitled 
to  restrain  himself  from  communicating  the  process  he  must  be 
entitled  to  make  that  contract  effectual — if  indeed  it  be  more 
than  expressing  its  full  meaning — by  restraining  himself  to  the 
'same  extent  from  carrying  on  a  manufacture  which  would  involve 

(a)  See  per  Selwyn,  L.  J.  Catt  v.  438  (Ex.  Ch.)  which  also  settles  that 

TowrU,   4   Ch.   659  ;    and    Leather  a  limit  in  time  is  not  indispensable ; 

Cloth    Co.   Y.   Lononty  9   Eq.  349,  Gravely  v.  Barnard^  18  £q.  518. 

AUsopp  V.    Wheatcrofty   16  Eq.  61  (c)  Leather  Cloth  Co,  v.  LorMoniy  9 

(arg.)  Eq.  345,  353. 

(6)  Jlitchcoek  ▼.  Coker,  6  Ad.  &  £. 
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the  oommunicaiion  of  ihe  procesB  (a).  A  case  not  tinlike  this 
was  Jones  v.  LeM  (6),  where  the  licensee  of  a  patent  for  catam 
machinery  bound  himself  during  the  term  of  the  licence  (without 
any  express  limit  as  to  space,  but  it  seems  to  haTe  been  taken 
as  confined  by  the  context  to  England)  not  to  make  or  sell  any 
machines  of  the  specified  kind  not  fitted  with  the  patent :  here 
the  restriction  was  held  reasonable,  as  being  only  co^extensiye 
with  the  privilege.  Again  it  is  the  constant  practice  for  a  partner 
to  bind  himself  absolutely  not  to  compete  with  the  firm  during 
the  partnership :  and  so  may  a  servant  in  a  trade  bind  himself 
absolutely  not  to  compete  with  his  master  during  the  service, 
however  long  that  may  last  (c).  On  the  whole  therefore  the 
general  rule  seems  to  stand,  but  subject  to  definite  exceptions 
which  may  be  given  thus : 

It  does  not  (^^)  ^  agreement  not  to  carry  on  a  particular  business  may 
^ply  to  be  good  though  not  limited  as  to  space,  if  incident  to  a  contract 
of  partner-  ^^  partnership  or  service  in  the  same  business  and  limited  to  the 

ship  or       duration  of  the  partnership  or  service  (and  to  the  purpose  of 

service  or 

for  the  pre-  preventing  competition  with  the  firm  or  employer)  (d),  or  if 

servation    necessarily  incident  to  a  contract  by  the  vendor  of  a  business 

gQcret.        ^^^  ^  divulge  the  means  or  processes  of  that  business  to  any 

person  other  than  the  purchaser. 

General  At  all  events  the  restriction  must  in  the  particular  case  be 

"•**"f^®"  reasonable,  and  this  is  a  question  not  of  fact  but  of  law.  What 
ness  of  '  ^ 

restriction  amounts  of   restriction  have  been  held  reasonable  or  not  for 

{?  P^"  the  circumstances  of  different  kinds  of  business  is  best  seen  in 
ticolar 

the  tabular  statement  of  cases  (down  to  1854)  subjoined  to  the 
report  of  Avery  v.  Langford  (c).  It  may  be  convenient  to  add 
the  later  decisions  in  the  same  form. 


(a)  9  Ea.  S5i-5,  cp.  remarks  in 
AUtopp  V.  Wheateroft,  15  Eg.  64-6. 

(6)  1  H.  &  N.  189,  26  L.  «f.  Ex.  9. 

(0  WtMu  v.  Day,  2  M.  &  W.  273. 

(d)  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  ex- 
press this  qualification,  as  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  itself,  if  not  mani- 
festly unreasonable,  would  be  taken 
as  the  measure  of  what  the  parties 
thought  neoessaiy  for  that  purpose. 


{€)  Kaj  667.  Note  that  WaUis 
T.  Day,  2  M.  &  W.  278,  did  not 
decide  that  a  covenant  unlimited  in 
space  was  enforceable,  but  only  that 
it  did  not  prevent  an  indepcaident 
covenant  to  pay  money  contained  in 
the  same  deed  from  being  enforced: 
it  might  weU  have  been  held  valid, 
however,  as  being  incidental  to  a 
contract  of  service. 
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Restriction  field  Eeaeonabie, 


Name  and  Date  of 


1855.  Dendy  t. 
^endenon{a),  11 
Bz.  194, 24  L.  J. 
324. 


1856.  Jonei  v. 
lAxa  {b),  1  H.  & 
K.  189,  26  L.  J. 
9. 


1857.  BenweU  v. 
Inntf  24  Beavu 
807. 

1859.  Mumfard  v. 
GeOdng,  7  C.  B. 
N.  S.  805,  29 
Li,  J.  C.  P.  105. 


1868.  ffarmi  7. 
Par§onifi2BeakY, 
828. 

1868.  Clarhnny, 
Edge,  88  Bear. 
227. 

1869.  OaU  v. 
Tour^  4  Ch. 
654. 


lS69,LecUkerCU4h 
Co,y,Lor§orU{c), 
9  Eq.  845. 


1874.  Oravdy  ▼. 
.fiomarri)  18  £q. 
518. 

1875.  PrmUng  A 
Numerical  Re- 
gisUring  Oo»  v. 
Samp8on,19  Eq. 
462. 


1875.  May  v. 
OWatf,  W.  N. 
179. 


Trade  or  Business. 


Solicitor. 


Manufacture  or 
sale  of  Blubbing 
and  ro  ving  frames 
not  fitted  with 
plaintiff*8  patent 
invention. 

Cowkeeper,  milk- 
man, millueller, 
or  milk  carrier. 

Travelling  in  laoe 
trade  for  any 
house  other  than 
plaintifrs. 


Hone-hair  manu- 
facturer. 

Gas  meter  manu- 
facturer and  gas 
engineer. 
Covenant  by  pur- 
chaser of  land 
that  vendor 
should  have  ex- 
clusive right  of 
supplying  Deer. 
Muiufaoture  or 
sale  of  patent 
leather  doth. 


Surgeon. 


Agreement  by 
vendor  of  patent 
to  assign  to  pur- 
chaser all  aner- 
acquired  patent 
rights  of  like 
nature. 

Solicitor  (cove- 
nant in  clerk's 
articles). 


Extent  of  Bestriction 
in  Time. 


21  years  from  de- 
termination of 
defendant's  em- 
ployment as  ma* 
naging  clerk  to 
plidnllff. 

Continuance  of 
defendant's  li- 
cence from  plain- 
tiff to  use  and 
sell  the  patented 
invention. 

Continuance  of  de- 
fendant's service 
with  plaintiff  and 
24  months  after. 

Unlimited. 


Unlimited. 
Ten  years. 
Unlimited. 


Unlimited. 


So  long  as  plaintiff 
or  his  assigns 
should  carry  on 
business. 

Lifetime  of  ven- 
dors. 


Unlimited. 


(a)  Whether  an  agreement  not  to  reside  at  a  given 
place  as  well  as  not  to  carry  on  business  be  good,  qwxrt. 
(6)  See  last  page, 
(c)  See  p.  818. 


ExtentofRestiiottoD  Table  of 
In  Space.  recent 

(since 


21    miles      from  Avery  v, 
parish  of  Tormo-  Limgfopd.) 
nam,  Torquay. 


England  f      (not 
limited  in  terms). 


Three  miles  from 
Charles  Street, 
Grosvenor  Sq. 


*'Any  part«of  the 
same  ground,'* 
i.e.  the  district 
in  which  defend- 
ant was  employed 
as  traveller  for 
plaintiffs. 

200  miles  from 
Birmingham. 

20  miles  from 
Great  Peter  St., 
Westminster. 

Any  public  house 
erected  on  the 
land. 


Europe;  but  to  be 
construed  as  = 
Great  Britain  or 
UnitedKingdom, 
aemble,  see  p.  351. 
Parish  of  Xewick 
&  10  miles  round, 
excepting  the 
town  of  Lewes. 

Europe. 


London,  Middle- 
sex and  Essex  ; 
and  unlimited  as 
to  acting  for 
clients  of  plain- 
tiff*s  firm,  or  any 
one  who  had  been 
such  client  during 
tbe  term  of  the 
articles. 
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Restriction  held  Unreasonable. 


Niune  and  Date  of 
Case. 

1872.  AUwpp  ▼. 
WhecUeroft,  15 
£q.  69. 


Trade  or  Busineas. 

"ShaU  not  di- 
rectly  or  indi- 
rectlj  Bell,  pro- 
core  orders  for 
the  aale,  or  re- 
commend, or  be 
in  any  wiae  con- 
cerned or  enga^;ed 
in  the  sftle  or 
recommendation 
.  .  .  of  any 
Burton  ale,  &c., 
or  of  any  ale,  &c., 
brewed  at  Burton 
or  offered  for 
sale  as  such  *' 
other  than  ale, 
&C.,  brewed  by 
plaintiffs. 


Extent  of  Restriction 
'  in  Time. 


During  defend- 
ant's service  with 
plaintiffs  (so  far 
probably  good) 
and  two  years 
after. 


Extent  of  ReetricUon 

in  Space. 

Unlimited. 


Measure-  It  is  now  settled,  after  some  little  uncertainty,  that  distances 
distances,  specified  in  contracts  of  this  kind  are  to  be  measured  as  the  crow 
flies,  Le,  in  a  straight  line  on  the  map,  neglecting  curvature  and 
inequalities  of  surface.  This  is  only  a  rule  of  construction,  and 
the  parties  may  prescribe  another  measurement  if  they  think  fit, 
such  as  the  nearest  mode  of  access  (a). 


Contract 
to  serve 
for  life  not 
invalid. 


Contract 
for  ex- 
clusive 
service 
must  be 
mutual 


It  is  clear  law  that  a  contract  to  serve  in  a  particular  business 
for  an  indefinite  time,  or  even  for  life,  is  not  void  as  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  on  any  other  ground  of  public  policy  (ft).  It  would 
not  be  competent  to  the  parties,  however,  to  attach  servile  inci- 
dents to  the  contract,  such  as  unlimited  rights  of  personal  con- 
trol and  correction,  or  over  the  servant's  property  (c).  By  the 
French  law  indefinite  contracts  of  service  are  not  allowed  {cC). 
It  is  undisputed  that  an  agreement  by  A.  to  work  for  nobody 
but  B.  in  A.'8  particular  trade,  even  for  a  limited  time,  would 
be  void  in  the  absence  of  a  reciprocal  obligation  upon  R  to 
employ  A.  (c).      But  a  promise  by  B.  to  employ  A.  may  be 


(a)  Movfiet  v.  C6U,  L.  R.  7  Ex. 
70,  in  Ex.  Oh.  8  Ex.  32. 

(fc)  WcUlia  v.  Day,  2  M.  &  W. 
273.  1  Sm.  L.  C.  377-8.  The  law 
of  Scotland  is  apparently  the  same 
according  to  the  modem  authorities. 

(c)  See  Hargravc^s  argument  in 
SommerteWi  ca.  20  St.  T.  49,  66. 


({2)  Cod.  Civ.  1786:  On  ne  pent 
engager  ses  services  qu*  k  temps,  ou 
pour  une  entreprise  ddtermin^  :  so 
the  Italian  Code,  1628. 

(e)  See  note  (a),  next  p.  and  cp. 
the  similar  doctrine  as  to  promises 
of  marriage,  supra. 
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collected  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  agreement  between  them, 
a.nd  so  make  the  agreement  good,  without  any  express  words 
t>o  that  effect  (a). 

D.  The  judicial  treatment  of  unlawful  agreements  in  general. 

Thus  far  of  the  various  specific  grounds  on  which  agreements  d.  Rules 

are  held  unlawful.     It  remains  for  us  to  give  as  briefly  as  may  *®  to  *««**- 

"be  the  rules  which  govern  our  Courts  in  dealing  with  them,  and  unlawful 

-which  are  almost  without  exception  independent  of  the  parti-  «ff^f - . 

*  .  ments  m 

ciilar  ground  of  illegality.    The  general  principle,  of  course,  is  that  generaL 

an  unlawful  agreement  cannot  be  enforced.     But  this  alone  is 

insufficient.     We  still  have  to  settle  more  fully  what  is  meant 

"by  an  unlawful  agreement.     For  an  agreement  is  the  complex 

result  of  distinct  elements,  and  the  illegality  must  attach  to  one 

or  more  of  those  elements  in  particular.     It  is  material  whether 

it  be  found  in  the  promise,  the  consideration,  or  the  ultimate 

purpose.     Again  there  are  questions  of  evidence  and  procedure 

for  which  auxiliary  rules  are  needed  within  the  bounds  of  purely 

monicipai  law.     Moreover  when  the  jurisdictions  within  which 

a  contract  is  made,  is  to  be  performed,  and  is  sued  upon,  do  not 

coincide,  it  has  to  be  ascertained  by  what  local  law  the  validity 

of  the  contract  shall  be  determined  (conflict  of  laws  in  space)' 

again  the  law  may  be  changed  between  the  time  of  making  the 

contract  and  the  time  of  performance  (conflict  of  laws  in  time, 

as  it  has  been  called). 

This  general  division  is  a  rough  one,  but  will  serve  to  guide 
the  arrangement  of  the  following  statement. 

Unlawfulness  of  agreement  as  determined  by  j^articular 

elements, 

1.  A  lawful  promise  made  for  a  lawful  consideration  is  not  l.  Inde- 
invalid  only  by  reason  of  an  unlawful  promise  being  made  at  P®**^®*** 
the  same  time  and  for  the  same  consideration.  lome  law- 

In  Pinofs  case  ib)  it  was  resolved  that  if  some  of  the  cove-  ^^  •*"* 
nauts  of  an  indenture  or  of  the  conditions  indorsed  upon  a  bond  Uwful : 
are  against  law,  and  some  good  and  lawful,  the  covenants  or  con-  ***®    ^^e 
ditions  which  are  against  law  are  void  ab  initio  and  the  others  enfoioed. 


(a)  PUkingUm  r.  Scott,  15  M.  &       5  C.  B.  247. 
W.  657.     Cp.  IfartUy  v.  Cumminyi,  (6)  11  Co.  lUty.  27  b. 
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stand  good.  Accordingly  "  from  Pigot*8  case,  6  Co.  Rep.  26  (a),  to 
the  latest  authorities  it  has  always  been  held  that  when  there  are 
contained  in  the  same  instrument  distinct  engagements  by  which 
a  party  binds  himself  to  do  certain  acts,  some  of  which  arc  legal 
and  some  illegal  at  common  law,  the  performance  of  those  which 
are  legal  may  be  enforced,  though  the  performance  of  those 
which  are  illegal  cannot "  (b). 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  where  a  deed  is  void  in  part  by 
statute  it  is  void  altogether :  but  this  is  not  so.  "  Where  you 
cannot  sever  the  illegal  &om  the  legal  part  of  a  covenant,  the 
contract  is  altogether  void;  but  where  you  can  sever  them, 
whether  the  illegality  be  created  by  statute  or  by  the  common 
law,  you  may  reject  the  bad  part  and  retain  the  good  "  (c). 

2.  Unlaw-  2.  If  any  part  of  the  consideration  for  a  promise  or  set  of 
B^eration   P'^^^®^  ^  unlawful,  the  whole  agreement  is  void. 

or  part  of       "  For  it  is  impossible  in  such  case  to  apportion  the  weight  of 

ti<m  a^da  ®*®^  P*'*  °^  ^®  consideration  in  inducing  the  promise"  (d).  In 
the  whole  other  words,  where  independent  promises  are  in  part  lawful  and 
agreement.  ^  ^^^  imlawf ul,  those  which  are  lawful  can  be  enfotced ;  but 

where  any  part  of  an  entire  consideration  is  unlawful,  all  promises 

founded  upon  it  are  void. 

3.  Agree-       3.  When  the  immediate  object  of  an  agreement  is  unlawful 

void  whose  *^®  agreement  is  void. 

inunediate  This  is  an  elementary  proposition,  for  which  it  is  nevertheless 
unJawfS.  r^^lier  difficult  to  find  unexceptionable  words.  We  mean  it  to 
cover  only  those  cases  where  either  the  agreement  could  not  be 
performed  without  doing  some  act  unlawful  in  itself,  or  the  per- 
formance is  in  itself  lawful,  but  on  grounds  of  public  policy  is 
not  allowed  to  be  made  a  matter  of  contract  The  statement  is 
material  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  contrasted  class  of  cases  under 
the  next  rule. 

4.  Where  4.  When  the  immediate  object  or  consideration  of  an  agreement 
object  not  ^  ^^^  unlawful,  but  the  intention  of  one  or  both  parties  in  mak- 
nnlawful,    jj^g  jt  is  unlawful,  then — 

(a)  Sic  in  the  report    Parts  11,  Jlfraamhe  Ry,  (To.  L.  B.  8  C.  P. 

12,  and  18  of  Coke's  Reports  form  at  p.  250. 
vo2.  6  in  the  edition  of  1826.  {d)   Leake    on    Contracts,    409. 

(6)  Bank  of  Auttralana  v.  Breillat,  Waite  v.  Jones,  1  Bing.  N.  C.  656, 

6  Moo.  P.  C.  152,  201.  662. 

(«•)  Per  WiUes,  J.   Pickering  ▼. 
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If  the  unlawful  intention  is  at  the  date  of  the  agreement  com-  tmlawful 
mon  to  both  parties,  or  entertained  by  one  party  to  the  know-  JJ  ^^ 
ledge  of  the  other,  the  agreement  is  void.  paitieB,  or 

If  the  unlawful  intention  of  one  party  is  not  known  to  the  pj^y° 

other  at  the  date  of  the  agreement,  there  is  a  contract  voidable  known  to 

at  the  option  of  the  innocent  party  if  he  discovers  that  intention  ^^^  ^'* 

at  any  time  before  the  contract  is  executed.  agreement 

void  : 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  sort  of  connexion  of  the  ^itention 
subject-matter  of  the  agreement  with  an  unlawful  plan  or  pur-  of  one  not 
pose  is  enough  to  show  an  unlawful  intention  that  will  vitiate  tjmemies 
the  agreement  itself.     This  is  not  always  easy  to  determine.     In  contract 
the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States : —  other's  ^ 

"  Questions  upon  illegal  contracts  have  arisen  very  often  both  option. 
in  England  and  lq  this  country ;  and  no  principle  is  better  settled  conaStntes 
than  that  no  action  can  be  maintained  on  a  contract  the  conside-  unlawful 
ration  of  which  is  either  wicked  in  itself  or  prohibited  by  law.  ^  J^J^^ 
How  far  this  principle  is  to  affect  subsequent  or  collateral  con-  casea. 
tracts,  the  direct  and  immediate  consideration  of  which  is  not  im- 
moral or  illegal,  is  a  question  of  considerable  intricacy"  (a) :  or  per- 
haps we  should  rather  say  it  is  a  question  on  which  any  attempt 
to  lay  down  fixed  and  exhaustive  rules  in  detail  must  lead  to  con- 
siderable intricacy :  at  the  date  of  these  remarks  however  (1826) 
the  law  was  much  less  clear  on  specific  points  than  it  is  now. 

We  have  in  the  first  place  a  well  marked  class  of  transactions  Intention 
where  there  is  an  agreement  for  the  transfer  of  property  or  ^^^^ 
possession  for  a  lawful  consideration,  but  for  the  purpose  of  an  purcbaaed 
unlawful  use  being  made  of  it     All  agreements  incident  to  such  J^^^i^ 
a  transaction  are  void ;   and  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  use. 
unlawful  purpose  is  in  fact  carried  out  or  not  (b).     The  later 
authorities  show  that  the  agreement  is  void,  not  merely  if  the 
unlawful  use  of  the  subject-matter  is  part  of  the  bargain,  but  if 
the  intention  of  the  one  party  so  to  use  it  is  known  to  the  other 
at  the  time  of  the  agreement  (c).     Thus  money  lent  to  be  used 
in  an  unlawful  manner  cannot  be  recovered  (d).     It  is  true  that 


(a)  Armitrong  v.  Toler,  11  Wheat.  (c)  Pearee  v.  Brooks^  L.'  R  1  Ex. 

at  p.  272.  218. 

(6)    Oas  Light   A    Coke    Co.    ▼.  {d)  Cannan  ▼.  Btye€f  8  B.  &  Aid. 

Tamer,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  666,  in  Ex.  179. 
(;h.  6  1*6.  824. 
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money  lent  to  pay  bets  can  be  recovered,  but  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  because  there  is  nothing  unlawful  in  either  making  a  bet 
or  paying  it  if  lost,  though  the  payment  cannot  be  enforced.  If 
goods  are  sold  by  a  vendor  who  knows  that  the  purchaser  means 
to  apply  them  to  an  illegal  or  immoral  purpose,  he  cannot  reco- 
ver the  price  :  it  is  the  same  of  letting  goods  on  hire  (a).  If  a 
building  is  demised  in  order  to  be  used  in  a  manner  forbidden 
by  a  Building  Act,  the  lessor  cannot  recover  on  any  covenant 
in  the  lease  (5).  And  in  like  manner  if  the  lessee  of  a  house 
which  to  his  knowledge  is  used  by  the  occupiers  for  immoral 
purposes  assigns  the  lease,  knowing  that  the  assignee  means  to 
continue  the  same  use,  he  cannot  recover  on  the  assignee's  cove- 
nant to  indemnify  him  against  the  covenants  of  the  original 
lease  (c).  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  seller  or  lessor  does  or 
does  not  expect  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fruits  of  the  illegal  use  of 
the  property  (a). 

Option  An  owner  of  property  who  has  contracted  to  sell  or  let  it,  but 

of  party  ^^q  afterwards  that  the  other  party  means  to  use  it  for  an  un- 
in  the  first  lawful  purpose,  is  entitled  (if  not  bound)  to  rescind  the  con- 
^o^^S  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^®  bound  to  give  his  reason  at  the  time  of  refusing 
contracton  to  perform  it.  He  may  justify  the  refusal  afterwards  by  show- 
diBoover-  ^^  ^y^q  unlawful  purpose,  though  he  originally  gave  no  reason  at 
iutentioii.   all,  or  even  a  different  reason  (d). 

But  an  But  a  completely  executed  transfer  of  property  or  an  interest 

transfer  of  ^  property,  though  made  on  an  unlawful  consideration,  or,  it  is 
poBseesion  conceived,  for  an  unlawful  purpose  known  to  both  parties,  is 
good.  valid  both  at  law  and  in  equity  (e),  and  cannot  afterwards  be  set 

aside.  And  an  innocent  party  who  discovers  the  unlawful  in- 
tention of  the  other  after  possession  has  been  delivered  under 
the  contract  is  not  entitled  to  treat  the  transaction  as  void  and 
resume  possession  (/). 


(a)  Pearee  v.  Brodk%,  L.  R.  1  Ex. 

213. 

(6)  Oa»  Light  ds  Coke  Co,  ▼. 
Ttwner,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  666,  in  Ex. 
Ch.  6  ib,  324. 

(c)  Smith  V.  White,  1  Eq.  626. 

(d)  Cmoan  v.  Milboum,  L.  R.  2 
Ex.  230,  see  per  Bramwell,  B.  ad  Jin, 

(c)  Ayerst  v.  Jeiikinn,  16  Eq.  257. 


(/)  Feret  v.  HUl,  15  C.  B.  207 
23  L.  J.  C.  P.  185,  where  an  in- 
terest in  realty  had  passed ;  bnt 
qu.  if  the  lessor  conld  not  have  had 
the  lease  set  aside  in  eqtdty.  As  to 
chattels,  contra  per  Martin,  B.  in 
Pearee  v.  Brook*,  L.  R.  1  Ex.  217  ; 
but  this  seems  unsupported  :  see 
L.  R  4  Q.  R  311,  815. 
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As  with  contracts  voidable  on  other  grounds,  this  rule  applies, 
it  is  conceived,  only  where  an  interest  in  possession  has  been 
given  by  conveyance  or  delivery.  The  vendor  who  had  sold 
goods  so  as  to  pass  the  general  property,  but  without  delivery,  or 
the  lessor  who  had  executed  a  demise  to  take  effect  at  a  future 
day,  might  rescind  the  contract  and  stand  remitted  to  his  origi- 
nal possession  on  learning  the  unlawful  use  of  the  property 
designed  by  the  purchaser  or  lessee. 

On  the  same  principle  an  insurance  on  a  ship  or  goods  is  void  InsoMnce 
if  the  voyage  covered  by  the  insurance  is  to  the  knowledge  of  voyage 
the  owner  unlawful  (which  may  happen  by  the  omission  of  the  PJf*^*}^ 
statutory  requirements  enacted  for  the  protection  of  seamen  and  of  owner, 
passengers,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  trading  with  enemies  or  the 
like).     "  Where  the  object  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  to  prohibit 
a  voyage,  the  illegality  attaching  to  the  illegal  voyage  attaches 
also  to  the  policy  covering  the  voyage,"  if  the  iUegaHty  be 
known  to  the  assured.     But  acts  of  the  master  or  other  persons 
not  known  to  the  owner  do  not  vitiate  the  policy,  though  they 
may  be  such  as  to  render  the  voyage  illegal  (a). 

An  agreement  may  be  made  void  by  its  connexion  with  an  Agne- 
unlawful  purpose,  though  subsequent  to  the  execution  of  it.         wMected 

with  but 

To  have  that  effect,  however,  the  connexion  must  be  something  robBequent 
more  than  a  mere  conjunction  of  circumstances  into  which  the  lawful 
unlawful  transaction  enters  so  that  without  it  there  would  have  tf^wac- 
been  no  occasion  for  the  agreement.     It  must  amount  to  a  unity 
of  design  and  purpose  such  that  the  agreement  is  really  part  and  Such 
parcel  of  one  entire  unlawful  scheme.     This  is  well  shown  by  J^^l*** 
some  cases  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  unlen  an 


(a)  WUton  Y,  Rankin,  L.  R.  1  Q. 
B.  163  (Ex.  Ch.) ;  Dudgeim  y. 
Pembroke,  L.  R  9  Q.  B.  581,  585, 
per  Qnain,  J.,  and  anthorities  there 
referred  to.  Gp.  further,  on  the 
general  head  of  agreements  made 
with  an  nnlawfnl  purpoee,  Hanauer 
V.  Doane,  12  Wallace  (Snp.  Ct 
U.  a)  342 :  in  SproU  ▼.  U.  8,  20 
ib.  459,  it  was  held  that  a  buyer 
of  cotton  from  the  Confederate 
GoTemment,     knowing    that    the 


pnrehase-money  would  be  applied 
in  support  of  the  rebellion,  oould 
not  be  recognized  by  the  IT.  S. 
courts  as  owner  of  the  cotton : 
di$s.  Field,  J.  on  the  grounds 
(which  seem  right)  that  it  was  a 
question  not  of  contract  but  of 
ownership,  and  that  in  deciding  on 
title  to  personal  property  the  de 
facto  government  existing  at  the 
time  and  place  of  the  transaction 
most  be  regarded. 

T 
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integral  and  Spreading  over  a  considerable  time.  They  are  the  more 
uSawful  ^^rt^  special  notice  as  they  are  unlike  anything  in  our  oiim 
dedgn.  books.  In  Armstrong  v.  Toler  (a)  the  point,  as  put  by  the  Court 
Sup^me  ^^  *  slightly  simplified  form,  was  this  :  "  A-  during  a  war  con- 
Gourt,n.S.  trives  a  plan  for  importing  goods  on  his  own  account  from  the 
V.  Toler  "^^^^^^^  ^^  *^®  enemy,  and  goods  are  sent  to  R  by  the  some 
&c.  vessel.     A.  at  the  request  of  £.  becomes  surety  for  the  payment 

of  the  dfities  [in  fact  a  commuted  payment  in  lieu  of  confiscation 
of  the  goods  themselves]  which  accrue  on  the  goods  of  £.,  and  is 
compelled  to  pay  them  ;  can  he  maintain  an  action  on  the  pro- 
mise of  £.  to  return  this  money  %  "     The  answer  is  that  he  can, 
for  the  "contract  made  with  the  government  for  the  payment  of 
duties  is  a  substantive  independent  contract  entirely  distinct 
from  the  unlawful  importation."     But  it  would  be  otherwise  if 
the  goods  had  been  imported  on  a  joint  adventure  by  A.  and  13. 
In  McBlair  v.  Gibbes  {b)  an  assignment  of  shares  in  a  company 
was  held  good  as  between  the  parties  though  the  company  had 
been  originally  formed  for  the  unlawful  purpose  of  supporting 
the   Mexicans  against    the   Spanish   Government    before    the 
independence  of  Mexico  was  recognized  by  the  United  States. 
In  Miltenhcrger  v.  Cooke  (c)  the  facts  were  these.     In  1866  a 
collector  of  United  States  revenue  in  Mississippi  took  bills  in 
payment  when  he  ought  to  have  taken  coin,  his  reason  being  that 
the  state  of  the  country  made  it  still  unsafe  to  have  much  coin 
in  hand.      In  account  with  the  government  he  charged  himself 
and  was  charged  with  the  amount  as  if  paid  in  coin.     Then  he 
sued  the  acceptors  on  the  bills,  and  it  was  held  there  was  no  such 
illegality  as  to  prevent  him  from  recovering.     If  the  mode  of 
payment  was  a  breach  of  duty  as  against  the  federal  government^ 
it  was  open  to  the  government  alone  to  take  any  objection 
to  it. 
Fisher ».        We  return  to  our  own   Courts   for  a  case  where   on  the 
in^E^Ch  0^^^  hand  the  close  connexion  with  an  illegal  design  was  esta- 
blished and  the  agreement  held  bad.     In  Fisher  v.  Bridges  (d) 
the  plaintiff  sued  the  defendant  on  a  simple  covenant  to  pay 
money.      The  defence  was   that  the    covenant  was   in   fact 
given  to  secure  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase-money  of 

(a)  11  Wheaton  258,  269.  {d)  2  E.  ft.  B.  118,  22  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

(6)  17  Howard  282.  270 ;  in  Ex.  Ch.  8  B.  ft  K  642, 

(c)  18  WaUace  421.  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  276. 
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certain  leasehold   property   assigned  by  the  plaintiff   to   the 
defendant  in  pursuance  of  an  unlawful  agreement  that  the 
land  should  be  resold  by  lottery  contrary  to  the  Statute  (a). 
The  Court  of    Queen's    Bench    held    unanimously  that    the 
covenant  was  good,  as  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  paying 
tlie  money,  even  if  the  unlawfal  purpose  of  the  original  agree- 
ment had  in  fact  been  executed  :   and  the  case  was  likened 
to  a  bond  given  in  consideration  of  past  cohabitation.     But  tho 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  unanimously  reversed  this  judg- 
ment, holding  that  the  covenant  was  in  substance  part  of  an 
illegal  transaction,  whether  actually  given  in  pursuance  of  the 
first  agreement  or  not.     "  It  is  clear  that  the  covenant  was  given 
for  payment  of  the  purchase-money.     It  springs  from  and  is  a 
creature  of  the  illegal  agreement ;   and  as  the  law  would  not 
enforce  the  original  contract,  so  neither  will  it  allow  the  parties 
to    enforce  a  security   for  the   purchase-money  which  by   the 
original  bargain  was   tainted  with   illegality."     They  further 
pointed  out  that  the  case  of  a  bond  given  for  past  cohabitation 
-was  not  analogous,  inasmuch  as  past  cohabitation  is  not  an  illegal 
consideration  but  no  consideration  at  all.     But  "  if  an  agreement 
had  been  made  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  in  consideration  of  future 
cohabitation,  and  after  cohabitation,  the  money  being  unpaid,  a 
bond  had  been  given  to  secure  that  money,  that  would  be  the 
same  case  as  this ;  and  such  a  bond  could  not  under  such  cir- 
cumstances be  enforced." 

The  principle  of  this  judgment  has  been  criticized  by  con-  Principle 
siderable  authority  as  "  vague  in  itself  and  dangerous  as  a  ?^  j^ 
precedent "  (&).  The  actual  decision,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  require  anything  Mrider  than  this — that  where  a  claim  for  the 
payment  of  money  as  on  a  simple  contract  would  be  bad  on  the 
ground  of  illegality,  a  subsequent  security  for  the  same  payment, 
whether  given  in  pursuance  of  the  original  agreement  or  not,  is 
likewise  not  enforceable  :  or,  more  shortly — 

5.  Any  security  for  the  payment  of  money  under  an  unlawfid  ^-  S®ci»i*y 

for  nftV" 
agreement  is  itself  void,  even  if  the  giving  of  the  security  was  men^ 

not  part  of  the  original  agreement.  under  nn- 

To  this  extent  at  least  the  principle  of  Fislier  v.  Bridges 


(a)  12  Geo.  2,  c  28,  b.  1.  (6)  1  Sm.  L.  G.  400. 

T  2 
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agreement  has  been  repeatedly  acted  on  (a).     In  Qeere  v.  Mixre  (a)  a 
voW  \diS   policy  of  assurance  was  assigned  by  deed  as  a  further  security 


the 

original 
agree- 
ment. 


6  0.  Bond 
with  nn- 
hiwful 
condition 
iB  whoUy 
void. 


6.  lUega- 
Uty  may 
always  be 
shown  by 
extrinsic 
evidence. 


for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  The  bill  itself  was 
given  to  secure  a  payment  by  way  of  fraudulent  preference 
to  a  particular  creditor,  and  accepted  not  by  the  debtor  himself 
but  by  a  third  person.  It  was  held,  both  on  principle  and  on 
the  authority  of  Fisher  v.  Bridges,  that  the  deed  could  not  be 
enforced.  Again  in  Clay  v.  Ray  (a)  two  promissory  notes 
were  secretly  given  by  a  compounding  debtor  to  a  creditor  for 
a  sum  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  composition.  Judgment 
was  obtained  in  an  action  on  one  of  these  notes.  In  con- 
sideration of  proceedings  being  stayed  and  the  notes  given 
up  a  third  person  gave  a  guaranty  to  the  creditor  for  the 
amount :  it  was  held  that  on  this  guaranty  no  action  could  be 
maintained. 

TMs  is  a  convenient  place  to  state  a  rule  of  a  more  special 
kind  which  has  already  been  assumed  in  the  discussion  of  various 
instances  of  illegality,  and  the  necessity  of  which  is  obvious : 
namely: — 

5  a.  If  the  condition  of  a  bond  is  unlawful,  the  whole  bond  is 
void  (6). 

Bulea  of  Evidence  and  Procedure  touching  Unlawful 

Agreements. 

6.  Extrinsic  evidence  is  always  admissible  to  show  that  the 
object  or  consideration  of  an  agreement  is  in  fact  illegal. 

This  is  now  an  elementary  rule  both  at  law  (c)  and  in  equity  {d). 
Even  a  document  which  for  want  of  a  stamp  woidd  not  be  avail- 
able to  establish  any  right  is  admissible  to  prove  the  illegal 
nature  of  the  transaction  to  which  it  belongs  (e). 


(a)  Qrttmt  ▼.  Wroughion,  11  Ex. 
146,  24  L.  J.  Ex.  266  ;  Qtert  v. 
Mart,  2  H.  &  C.  389,  38  L.  J.  Ex. 
60;  Clay  v.  Ray,  17  C.  B.  N.  S.  188. 

(6)  Co.  Lit  206  6,  Shepp.  Touch. 
872  ;  where  it  is  sud  that  if  the 
matter  of  the  condition  be  only 
malum  prohibitum,  the  obligation  is 
absolute  (as  if  the  condition  were 
merely  impossible)  :  but  this  dis- 


tinction is  now  dearly  not  law  : 
see  Duvcrgier  v.  FeUowt,  10  B.  k  C. 
826. 

(c)  OoUini    v.    Blantem,   1    Sm. 
L.  C.  869. 

(d)  ReyneU  v.  Sprye,  1  D.  M.  G. 
660,  672,  per  Knight  Bruce,  L.  J. 

(e)  Coj^ock  ▼.  Bower,  4  M.  &  W 
361. 
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£ut  where  the  immediate  object  of  the  agieement  (in  th.e 
sense  explained  above)  is  not  unlawf  ul,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
a  qualifying  role  which  has  been  thus  stated : 

6  a.''  When  it  is  sought  to  avoid  an  agreement  not  being  in  itself  6  a.  Where 

unlawful  on  the  ground  of  its  being  meant  as  part  of  an  unlawful  ymlawM 

scheme  or  to  carry  out  an  unlawful  object^  it  must  be  shown  that  j^ijLrod 

such  was  the  intention  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  making  the  it  most  bo 

a^eement "  (a).  shown  to 

have 
existed  at 

The  fact  that  unlawful  means  are  used  in  performing  an  date  of 
agreement  which  is  prima  facie  lawful  and  capable  of  being  ^'^" 
lawfully   performed  does  not  of  itself   make  the  agreement  Subse- 
unlawful  (b).     This  or  other  subsequent  conduct  of  the  parties  Conduct  of 
in  the  matter  of  the  agreement  may  be  evidence,  but  evidence  parties 
only,  that  a  violation  of  the  law  was  part  of  their  <>riginal  JJ[^^ 
intention,  and  whether  it  was  so  is  a  pure  question  of  fact  (c).  of  original 
The  omission  of  statutory  requisites  in  carrying  on  a  partnership  ?Tf  ^"^ 
business  is  consistent  with  the  contract  of  partnership  itself 
being  lawful ;  but  if  it  is  shown  as  a  fact  that  there  was  from 
the  first  a  secret  agreement  to  carry  on  the  business  in  an  illegal 
manner,  the  whole  must  be  taken  as  one  illegal  transaction  (d). 
Again,  it  is  no  answer  to  a  claim  for  an  account  of  partnership 
profits  that  there  was  some  collateral  breach  of  the  law  in  the 
particular  transaction  in  which  they  were  earned  (e).     Where 
a  duly  enrolled  deed  inter  vivos  purported  to  create  a  rent-charge 
for  charitable  purposes,  but  the  deed  remained  in  the  grantor's 
keeping,  no  payment  was  made  during  his  lifetime,  nor  was  the 
existence  of  the  deed  communicated  to  the  persons  interested, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  parties  otherwise  showed  an  understand- 
ing that  the  deed  should  not  take  effect  till  after  the  grantor's 
death,  it  was  set  aside  as  an  evasion  of  the  Mortmain  Act  (/). 


(a)  Lord  Hovden  v.  Simjpion,  10 
A.  ft  E.  793,  818. 

(6)  A  sabsequent  agreement  to 
vaiy  the  performance  oi  a  contract 
in  a  way  that  would  make  it  un- 
lawful is  merely  inoperative,  and 
leaves  the  original  contract  in  force : 
OUy  of  MemphU  v.  Brownj  20 
WaUaoe  289. 

{c)  Fnutr  v.  HUl,  1  McQu.  992. 

(cQ  ArmaHrong   v.    AnMtnmg,   3 


M.  &  K.  45,  64,  s.  c.  nom.  AvM" 
strong  v.  LeioU^  in  Ex.  Ch.  2  Cr.  ft 
M.  274,  297.  Notwithstanding 
what  is  here  said  as  to  such  in- 
ferences of  fact  being  for  the  jury, 
the  matter  seems  to  have  been  left 
at  large  for  the  Court  in  Waugh  v. 
4forr»,  L.  &  8  Q.  B.  202  (see  next 
paragraph). 

(e)  Sharp  v.  Taylor,  2  Ph.  801. 

(/)  Way  V.  Batt^  2  Drew.  44. 
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Again,  an  agreement  Lb  not  unlawful  merely  because  something 
remains  to  be  done  by  one  of  the  parties  in  order  to  make  the 
performance  of  the  agreement  or  of  some  part  of  it  lawful,  such 
as  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  Crown  (a). 

Waagh  r.  In  the  recent  case  of  Waugh  v.  Morris  {h)  it  was  agreed  by 
Material  charter-party  that  a  ship  then  at  Trouville  should  go  thenoe 
on  the  with  a  cargo  of  hay  to  London,  and  all  cargo  was  to  be  brought 
Sitention  ^^^  taken  from  the  ship  alongside.  Before  the  date  of  the 
whether  cliarter-party  an  Order  in  Council  had  been  made  and  published 
know  the  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  1869,  prohibiting 
lft^»  the  lauding  of  hay  from  France  in  this  country.     The  parties 

did  not  know  of  this,  and  the  master  learnt  it  for  the  first  tlnie 
on  arriving  in  the  Thames.  In  the  result  the  charterer  took  the 
caigo  from  alongside  the  ship  in  the  river  into  another  vessel 
and  exported  it,  as  he  lawfully  might,  but  after  considerable 
delay.  The  shipowner  sued  him  for  demurrage,  and  he  con- 
tended that  the  contract  was  illegal  (though  it  had  in  fact  been 
lawfully  performed),  as  the  parties  had  intended  it  to  be  per- 
formed by  means  which  at  the  time  of  the  contract  were  un- 
lawful, viz.  landing  the  hay  in  the  port  of  London.  The  Court 
however  refused  to  take  this  view.  It  was  true  that  the  plaintiff 
contemplated  and  expected  that  the  hay  would  be  landed,  as 
that  would  be  the  natural  course  of  things.  But  the  landing 
was  no  part  of  the  contract,  and  if  the  plaintiff  had  had 
before  him  the  possibility  of  the  landing  being  forbidden,  he 
would  ^probably  have  expected  the  defendant  not  to  break  the 
law ;  as  in  fact  he  did  not,  for  no  attempt  was  made  to  land  the 

goods. 

'^  We  quite  agree  that  where  a  contract  is  to  do  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  performed  without  a  violation  of  the  law  it  is  void, 
whether  the  parties  knew  the  law  or  not.  But  we  think  that  in 
order  to  avoid  a  contract  which  can  be  legally  performed  on.  the 
ground  that  there  was  an  intention  to  perform  it  in  an  illegal 
manner,  it  is  necessary  to  shew  that  there  was  the  wicked  intention 
to  break  the  Uw ;  and  if  this  be  so,  the  knowledge  of  what  the 
law  is  becomes  of  great  importance  "  (c). 


(a)  Sevodi  V.  RoyaX  Exeh,  Asmranee  in  a  devise. 

Co.  4  Taunt.  856  ;  ffcUnea  v.  Busk,  (6)  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  202. 

5  ib.   821  ;  cp.  Porter**  ca.     1  Co.  (c)  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  207-8. 
Bep.  25  a,  the  like  as  to  a  condition 
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A  still  more  recent  case  in  the  Queen's  l^uch  may  also  be 
referred  to  as  illustrating  tlie  general  rule  that  an  unlawful 
intention  is  not  to  be  presumed  It  is  not  illegal  for  a  highway 
board  to  give  a  licence  to  a  gas  company  to  open  a  highway 
within  the  board's  jurisdiction,  for  it  must  be  taken  to  mean 
that  they  are  to  do  it  so  as  not  to  create  a  nuisance  (a). 

But  on  the  other  hand  where  an  agreement  ib  j^ma  facie  Where 
illegal,  it  lies  on  the  party  seeking  to  enforce  it  to  show  that  the  ^I^J^acic 
intention  was  not  illegal.     It  is  not  enough  to  show  a  mere  tmlawful, 
possibility  of  the  agreement  being  lawfully  performed  in  par-  to  show^*^ 
ticular  contingent  events.      "  If  there  be  on  the  face  of  the  mere  pos- 
agreement  an  illegal  intention,  the  burden  lies  on  the  party  who  Siwfuf  per- 
uses expressions  prima  facie  importing  an  illegal  purpose  to  show  formance. 
that  the  intention  was  legal "  (5). 

We  now  come  to  the  rule,  which  we  will  first  state  pro-  As  to 
visionally  in  a  general  form,  that  money  or  property  paid  or  JJ^^^*"^^ 
delivered  under  an  unlawful  agreement  cannot  be  recovered  money  or 

back.  p^p^y- 

This  rule  (which  is  subject  to  exceptions  to  be  presently  stated) 
is  the  chief  part,  though  not  quite  the  whole,  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  maxim  In  pari  delicto  potior  est  conditio  defendentis  (c). 
To  some  extent  it  coincides  with  the  more  general  ride  that 
money  voluntarily  paid  with  full  knowledge  of  all  material  facts 
cannot  be  recovered  back.  However  the  principle  proper  to  this 
class  of  cases  is  that  persons  who  have  entered  into  dealings  for- 
bidden by  the  law  must  not  expect  any  assistance  from  the  law, 
save  so  far  as  the  simple  refusal  to  enforce  such  an  agreement  is 
unavoidably  beneficial  to  the  party  sued  upon  it.  As  it  is  some- 
times expressed,  the  Court  is  neutral  between  the  parties.  The 
matter  is  thus  put  by  Lord  Mansfield  : 

"  The  objectioD,  that  a  contract  is  immoral  or  illegal  as  between  Loid 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  sounds  at  all  times  very  ill  in  the  mouth  of  Mons- 
tbe  defendant.     It  is  not  for  his  sake,  however,  that  the  objection  is        '  ^'' 

(a)  Bdgwmre  Highway   Board  y.  quamquAin  etiam  si  non  sit  peipetoa 

Hairrofm  Ua%  Co,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  92.  causa    .     .    .    idem  dicendum  est, 

(6)  Holland  y.  HaU,  1  B.  &  Aid.  quia  statim  contra  mores  sit.'*    D. 

53,  per  Abbott,  J.    The  same  prin-  45. 1.  de  v.  o.  85  §  1. 
dple  is  expressed    in    a  different  (c)  Cp.  D.  50.  17.   de  reg.  iuris, 

form  by  Paalus  :  *'  Item  quod  leges  154,  G.  4.  7.  de  oondict.  ob  tuipem 

fieri  prohibent,  si  perpetuam  oausam  causam,  2. 
servatiiram  est,  cessat  obligatio  .  .  . 
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pUuutioD  ^▼^  allowed,  but  it  ia  founded  in  general  prindpleB  of  policy,  whidi 
of  the  nile.  the  defendant  haa  the  advantage  of  contrary  to  the  real  jastioe  as 
between  him  and  the  plaintiff,  by  accident,  if  I  may  say  so.  The 
principle  of  public  policy  ia  this :  ez  dolo  male  non  orUur  actio.  No 
Coort  will  lend  ita  aid  to  a  man  who  founds  his  cause  of  action  npon 
an  immoral  or  an  illegal  act.  If  from  the  plaintiff's  own  stating  or 
otherwise  the  cause  of  action  appears  to  arise  ez  turpi  causa,  or  the 
transgression  of  a  positive  law  of  this  country,  there  the  Court  saya 
he  has  no  right  to  be  assisted.  It  is  upon  that  ground  the  Court 
goes ;  not  for  the  sake  of  the  defendant,  but  because  they  will  not 
lend  their  aid  to  such  a  plaintiff.  So  if  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
were  to  change  sides,  and  the  defendant  was  to  bring  his  action 
agaiust  the  plaintiff,  the  latter  would  then  have  the  advantage  of  it ; 
for  where  both  are  equally  in  fault, potior  est  conditio  defendentis  "  (a). 

Plaintiff         '^^  ^^  ^^'  *^®  application  of  the  rule  is  whether  the  plaintiff 

can't  can  make  out  his  case  otherwise  than  "  through  the  medium  and 

when  his    ^^  ^®  ^^  ^^  *^  illegal  transaction  to  which  he  was  himself  a 

own  un-     party  "  {b).     It  is  not  confined  to  the  case  of  actual  money 

conduct  18  P^y^Q^te,  though  that  is  the  most  common.     Where  the  plaintiff 

part  of  hiB  had  deposited  the  half  of  a  bank  note  with  the  defendant  by 

<*■«•    ^ay  q£  pledge  to  secure  the  repayment  of  money  due  for  wine 

and  suppers  supplied  by  the  defendant  in  a  brothel  and  disorderly 

house  kept  by  the  defendant  for  the  purpose  of  being  consumed 

there  in  a  debauch,  and  for  money  lent  for  similar  purposes,  it 

was  held  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover,  as  it  was  neceasary 

to  his  case  to  show  the  true  character  of  the  deposit.     (This  is 

apparent  by  the  course  of  the  pleadings :  the  declaration  was  on 

a  bsulment  of  the  half-note  to  be  re-delivered  on  request,  and  in 

detinue.     Pleas,  in  effect,  that  it  was  deposited  by  way  of  pledge 

to  secure  money  duo.     Beplication,  the  immoral  character  of  the 

debt  as  above)  (c).     The  Court  inclined  also  to  think,  but  did 

not  decide,  that  the  plaintiff's  case  must  fail  on  the  more  general 

ground  that  the  delivery  of  the  note  was  an  executed  contract  by 

which  a  special  property  passed,  and  that  such  property  must 

remain  {d). 

The  rule  is  not  even  confined  to  causes  of  action  ex  contractu. 


(a)  Holinan  v.  Johnson,  Cowp.  341,  [d)  Compare  Ex  parte  Oaldeeotlf  4 

843.  Ch.  D.  150,  p.  291  above ;  BegbU  t. 

(6)  Taijlarv,  CAe^ter,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  PhosphaU  Sewage  6\>.  L.  R.  XO  Q.  B. 

809,  314.  491,  500,  affd.  in  a  A.  1  Q.  R  D. 

(c)  li.  B.  4  Q.  K  at  p.  812.  679. 
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An  action  in  tort  cannot  be  maintained  when  the  cause  of 
action  springs  from  an  illegal  transaction  to  which  the  plaintiff 
livas  a  party,  and  that  transaction  is  a  necessary  part  of  his 
case  (a). 

Independently  of  the  special  grounds  of  this  rule,  a  completely 
executed  transfer  of  property,  though  originally  made  upon  an 
unlawful  consideration  or  in  pursuance  of  an  unlawful  agreement, 
is  afterwards  valid  and  irrevocable  both  at  law  and  in  equity  (b). 

The  rule  is  not  applicable  in  the  following  classes  of  cases, 
most  of  which  however  cannot  properly  be  called  exceptions. 

An  agent  is  not  discharged  from  accounting  to  his  principal  Duty  of 

by  reason  of  past  unlawful  acts  or  intentions  of  the  principal  ^fS^^  "^d 

•^  ^  r-  r      trustees  to 

collateral  to  the  matter  of  the  agency.     If  A.  pays  money  to  B.  account  to 

for  the  use  of  C,  B.  cannot  justify  a  refusal  to  pay  over  to  C.  P™cip*^ 
by  showing  that  it  was  paid  under  an  unlawful  agreement  between  standing 
A.  and  C.  (c).     Again,  if  A.  and  B.  make  bets  at  a  horse-race  5^^^^ 
on  a  joint  account  and  B.  receives  the  winnings,  A.  can  recover 
his  share  of  the  money  or  sue  on  a  bill  given  to  him  by  B.  for 
it :  here  however  there  is  nothing  Ulegcd  in  any  part  of  the 
business  (d).     In  like  manner  the  right  to  an  account  of  partner- 
ship profits  is  not  lost  by  the  particular  transaction  in  which 
they  were  earned  having  involved  a  breach  of  the  law  (e),    Nor 
can  a  trustee  of  property  refuse  to  account  to  his  cestui  qiLe 
trust  on  grounds  of  this  kind :  a  trust  was  enforced  where  the 
persons  interested  were  the  members  of  an  unincorporated  trading 
association,  though  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  association  itself 
was  not  illegal  (f).     So,  if  A.  with  B.'s  consent  effects  a  poUcy 
for  his  own  benefit  on  the  life  and  in  the  name  of  B.,  having 
himself  no  insurable  interest,  the  poUcy  and  the  value  of  it 
belong,  as  between  them,  to  A.  (g).    If  a  man  entrusts  another 


(a)  Fivaz  v.  NiehoUs,  2  C.  R  501, 

513. 

(6)  Ayertt  v.  Jenkins,  16  £q.  275. 
Cp.  M^CaUan  v.  Mortimer  (Ex.  Ch.) 
9  M.  At  W.  636. 

(c)  Tenant  v.  EUioU,  1  B.  &  P.  3. 

{d)  Johnaon  v.  Lansley,  12  C.  B. 
468.  And  where  B.  uses  moneys  of 
his  own  and  A.'8  in  betting,  on  the 
terms  of  dividing  winnings  in  certain 
proportions,  A.  con  sue  B.  on  a 
cheque  nven  for  his  share  of  win- 
nings :  Beetton  v.  Beetton,  1  Ex.  D. 


13.  Cp.  and  dist.  Higginwn  t.  Sm^ 
ami,  2  C.  P.  D.  76,  where  the  trans- 
action in  question  was  held  to  be  in 
sabstance  a  mere  wager. 

(e)  ShMT>  V.  Taylor,  2  Ph.  801. 
Of  course  it  is  not  so  where  the 
main  object  of  the  partnership  is 
unhbwful.    See  Lindley,  1.  203-212. 

(/)  Sheppmrd  v.  Oxet\ford,  1 K  At 
J.  491. 

ig)  WarthingUm  v.  Curtis,  1  Ch. 
B.  419. 
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as  his  agent  vith  money  to  be  paid  for  an  unlawful  porpoee,  he 
may  lecover  it  at  any  time  before  it  is  actually  so  paid ;  or  even 
if  the  agent  does  pay  it  after  having  been  warned  not  to  do 
so  (a) ;  the  reason  of  this,  clearly  put  in  one  of  the  earlier 
cases  (b),  is  that  whether  the  intended  payment  be  lawful  or  not 
an  authority  may  always  be  countermanded  as  between  the 
principal  and  agent  so  long  as  it  is  not  executed  (c).  It  is  the 
same  where  the  agent  is  authorized  to  apply  in  an  imlawfol 
manner  any  part  of  the  moneys  to  be  received  by  him  on  account 
of  the  principal ;  he  must  account  for  so  much  of  that  part  as 
he  has  not  actually  paid  over  (c).  The  language  of  the  statute 
8  &  9  Vict.  c.  109,  s.  18,  which  says  that  no  money  can  be 
recovered  '^  which  shall  have  been  deposited  in  the  hands  of  any 
person  to  abide  the  event  upon  which  any  wager  shall  have  been 
made  "  does  not  prevent  either  party  from  repudiating  the  wager 
at  any  time  either  before  or  after  the  event  and  before  the  money 
is  actually  paid  over  and  recovering  his  own  deposit  from  the 
stakeholder  (d). 
Money  Where  money  has  been  paid  under  an  unlawful  agreement,  but 

^1°  wk    i^o^il^^i^  ®^  ^^^'^  ^  performance  of   it,  the  money  may   be 
where     '  recovered  back.      But  in  the  decision  which  establishes  this 

•g"®™®°*  exception  it  is  intimated  that  it  probably  would  not  be  allowed 

not  exe-  . 

cated.        if  the  agreement  were  actually  crimmal  or  immoral  (e).     "If 

money  is  paid  or  goods  delivered  for  an  illegal  purpose,  the 

person  who  has  so  paid  the  money  or  delivered  the  goods  may 

recover  them  back  before  the  illegal  purpose  is  carried  out ;  but 

if  he  waits  tiU  the  illegal  purpose  is  carried  out,  or  if  he  seeks 

to  enforce  the  illegal  transaction,  in  neither  case  can  he  maintain 

an  action  "  (/).     And  the  action  cannot  be  maintained  by  a 

party  who  has  not  given  previous  notice  that  he  repudiates 

the  agreement  and  claims  his  money  back  (^).     In  Taylor  v. 

Bowers  (/)  A.  had  delivered  goods  to  B.  under  a  fictitious 

assignment  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  A.'s  creditors.     B. 

executed  a  bill  of  sale  of  the  goods  to  C,  who  was  privy  to 

(a)  ffattdow  v.  Jaekion,  8  R  &  C.  aie  oolleoted  and  considered. 

231,226.  («)    Tappenden  v.  Randall,  2  B. 

(6)  TayUn'  v.  Lmdey,  9  East  49.  ft  P.  467. 

(e)  Bane  v.  SJdm,  6  H.  &  N.  925,  (/)  Per  MelliBh,  L.  J.  Taylor  v. 

29  L.  J.  Ex.  488.  Bawen,  1  Q.  R  D.  291,  300. 

{d)  DiggU  v.  ffiggt,  (d  A.)  2  Ex.  {g)  PalyaH  t.  Ledde,  6  H.  ft  S. 

D.  422 ;  Ha/n^pdm  ▼.   Walsh,  1  Q.  290. 
R  D.  189,  where  former  anthorlties 
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the  scheme,  without  A/s  assent.  It  was  held  that  A.  might  re- 
pudiate the  whole  transaction  and  demand  the  return  of  the  goods 
from  C.  In  Syinea  y.  Htighea  (a),  a  case  somewhat  of  the  same 
kind,  the  plaintiff  had  assigned  certain  leasehold  property  to  a 
trustee  with  the  intention  of  defeating  his  creditors  ;  afterwards 
under  an  arrangement  with  his  creditors  he  sued  for  the  recovery 
of  the  property,  having  undertaken  to  pay  them  a  composition 
in  case  of  success.  The  Court  held  that,  as  the  illegal  purpose 
liad  not  been  executed,  he  was  entitled  to  a  reconveyance.  It 
will  be  observed  however  that  the  plaintiff  was  in  effect  suing 
as  a  trustee  for  his  creditors,  so  that  the  real  question  was  whether 
the  fraud  upon  the  creditors  should  be  continued  against  the  better 
mind  of  the  debtor  himself.  The  cases  above  mentioned  as 
to  recovering  money  from  agents  or  stakeholders  are  also  put 
partly  on  this  ground,  which  however  does  not  seem  necessary 
to  them  (6). 

In  certain  cases  the  parties  are  said  not  to  be  in  pari  ddieto^  PartieBnot 

a  ■ 

namely  wherti  the  unlawful  agreement  and  the  payment  take  ^,^* 
place  under  circumstances   practically  amounting  to  coercion.  Purchaae 
The  chief  instances  of  this  kind  in  courts  of  law  have  been  5?*^' 
payments  made  by  a  debtor  by  way  of  fraudulent  preference  to  assent  to 
purchase  a  particular  creditor's  assent  to  his  discharge  in  bank-  ^^P*'" 
ruptcy  or  to  a  composition.     The  leading  case  is  now  Atkinson 
y.  Denby  (c).      There   the   defendant,   one   of  the  plaintiff's 
creditors,  refused  to  accept  the  composition  unless  he  had  some- 
thing more,  and  the  plaintiff  paid  him  50/.  before  he  executed 
the  composition  deed.     It  was  held  that  this  money  could  be 
recovered  back.     "It  is  true"  said  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber  "  that  both  are  in  delicto,  because  the  act  is  a  fraud 
upon  the  other  creditors,  but  it  is  not  par  delictum,  because  the 
one  has  the  power  to  dictate,  the  other  no  alternative  but  to 
submit."     On  the  same  ground  money  paid  for  compounding  a 


(a)  9  Eq.  475. 

(6)  BtuteUjw  y.  Jacktim,  8  B.  &  C. 
221.  Mearing  v.  ffeUingi,  14  M.  & 
W.  711,  where  that  case  was  doubted, 
decides  only  this  :  A  man  cannot  sue 
a  stakeholder  for  the  whole  of  the 
sweepstakes  he  has  won  in  a  lottery, 
tftnti  then  reply  to  the  objection  of 
illegality  that  if  the  whole  thing  is 


illegal  he  must  at  all  events  recover 
his  own  stake.  AUegaos  oentraiia 
non  est  audiendos. 

(c)  6  H.  &  N.  778,  80  L.  J.  Ex. 
861,  in  Ex.  Ch.  7  H.  &  N.  984,  81 
L.  J.  Ex.  862:   the  chief   earlier 
ones  are  Smith  v.  Bromley,  2  Doqi<. 
695,  ^i^v.  CW>  6  M.  &  S.  160. 
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Like 

doctrino 
of  equity. 


penal  action  contrary  to  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  may  be  recovei^ 
back  (a).  But  where  a  bill  is  given  by  way  of  fraudulent 
preference  to  purchase  a  creditor's  assent  to  a  compoeitioii,  and 
after  the  composition  the  debtor  chooses  to  pay  the  amount 
of  the  bill|  this  is  a  voluntary  payment  which  cannot  be 
recovered  (6). 

In  equity  the  application  of  this  doctrine  has  been  the  same 
in  substance,  though  more  varied  in  its  circumstances.  Courts 
of  Equity  do  not  as  a  rule  order  the  return  of  money  or  set 
aside  instruments  when  the  parties  are  in  pari  delicto  ;  but  they 
will  do  so  in  the  cases  thus  described  by  Knight  Bruce,  L.  J. : 
"  Where  the  parties  to  a  contract  against  public  policy  or  ill^al 
are  not  in  pari  delicto  (and  they  are  not  always  so)  and  where 
public  policy  is  considered  as  advanced  by  allowing  either,  or  at 
least  the  more  excusable  of  the  two,  to  sue  for  relief  against  the 
transaction,  relief  is  given  to  him,  as  we  know  firom  varioua 
authorities,  of  which  Oabome  v.  WUliams  [see  below]  is  one  '*  (c). 

Spedal  On  this  principle  relief  was  given  and  an  account  decreed  in 

grounds  of  Osborne  v.  Williams  (rf),  where  the  unlawful  sale  of  the  profits 
of  an  office  was  made  by  a  son  to  his  father  after  the  son  had 
obtained  the  office  in  succession  to  his  father  and  upon  his  re- 
commendation, so  that  he  was  wholly  under  his  father's  control 
in  the  matter.  In  Reynell  v.  Sprye  {e)  an  agreement  bad 
for  champerty  was  set  aside  at  the  suit  of  the  party  who  had 
been  induced  to  enter  into  it  by  the  other's  false  representations 
that  it  was  a  usual  and  proper  course  among  men  of  business  to 
advance  costs  and  manage  litigation  on  the  terms  of  taking  all  the 
risk  and  sharing  the  property  recovered.  And  in  a  later  case  a 
mortgage  to  secure  a  loan  of  money  which  in  fact  was  lent  upon 
an  immoral  consideration  was  set  aside  at  the  suit  of  the  borrower 
on  the  ground  that  the  interest  of  others  besides  parties  to  the 
corrupt  bargain  was  involved  (/).  A  wider  exception  is  made, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  in  the  case  of  agreements  of  which  the 
consideration  is  future  illicit  cohabitation  between  the  parties. 
The  treatment  of  this  kind  of  agreements  is  altogether  somewhat 


(a)  WiUiafM  v.  ffedley,  8  East  378. 
(6)   WiUon  V.  Ray,  10  A.  &  E.  82. 
(c)  E^yndl  v.  Sprye,  1  D.  M.  G. 
660,  679. 


{d)  18  Vea.  379. 

(e)  1  D.  M.  G.  660,  679. 

(/)  TT.  y.  jB.  82  Beav.  574. 
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anomalous  and  ill-defined,  and  may  be  considered  open  to  iQview 
by  a  Court  of  Appeal  should  occasion  arise.  Apart  from  this  par- 
ticular question,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  (at  all  events  since 
the  Judicature  Acts)  why  the  analogy  of  the  cases  in  equity 
^w^here  agreements  have  been  set  aside  should  not  apply  to  the 
legal  right  of  recovering  back  money  paid.  If  this  be  correct, 
tlie  rule  and  its  qualifications  will  be  to  this  effect : 

7.  Money  paid  or  property  delivered  under  an  unlawful  agree-  Statement 

ment  cannot  be  recovered  back,  nor  the  agreement  set  aside  at  ^  *         ® 

'  °  as  qua- 

the  suit  of  either  party —  llfied. 

unless  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  execution  of  the  unlaw- 
ful purpose  beyond  the  payment  or  delivery  itself  (and  the 
agreement  is  not  positively  criminal  or  immoral  1) ; 

or  unless  the  agreement  was  made  under  such  circumstances 
as  between  the  parties  that  if  otherwise  lawful  it  would  be  void- 
able in  equity  at  the  option  of  the  party  seeking  relief  (a) ; 

or,  in  the  case  of  an  action  to  set  aside  the  agreement,  unless 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  the  interests  of  third  persons 
require  that  it  should  be  set  aside. 

8.  Where  a  difference  of  local  laws  is  in  question,  the  law-  8.  Conflict 
fulness  of  a  contract  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  governing  Ij^ceT  "^ 
the  substance  of  the  contract  (that  is,  according  to  the  prevailing  Let  loci 
opinion,  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  performed,  if  any  previa**: 
particular  place  of  performance  is  expressed  by  the  contract  or 
implied  in  its  nature,  or  otherwise  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  contract  is  made). 

Exception  1. — An  agreement  entered  into  by  a  citizen  in  vio-  unlesn 

excluded 

lation  of  a  prohibitory  law  of  his  own  state  cannot  in  any  case  lyy  prohi- 

be  enforced  in  any  court  of  that  state.  bitoi^ 

mtmidpal 
law  of  the 
Exception  2. — An  agreement  contrary  to  common  principles  of  fomm : 

justice  or  morality,  or  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  cannot  in  any  ^  '">1«" 

case  be  enforced.  ment  is 

contrary  to 
common 
What  we  here  have  to  do  with  is  in  truth  a  fragment  of  a  jugtice  or 

interests 
of  the 
State, 
(a)  This  form  of  expression  is  not      rities,  hut   i»  luhmitted  as  fairly 
positiTely  warranted  hy  the  antho-      representing  the  result 
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mudi  larger  subject,  namely  the  consideration  of  the  local  law 
governing  obUgations  in  general  (a). 

ABtothe  The  main  proposition  ia  well  established,  and  it  would  be 
tion.  ****^  idle  to  attempt  in  this  place  any  abridgment  or  restatement  of 
what  is  said  upon  it  by  the  writers  on  Private  International 
Law  to  whose  works  the  reader  is  referred  in  the  last  note. 
The  first  exception  is  a  simple  one.  The  municipal  laws  of  a 
particular  state,  especially  laws  of  a  prohibitory  kind,  are  as  a 
rule  directed  only  to  things  done  within  its  jurisdiction.  But  a 
particular  law  may  positively  forbid  the  subjects  of  the  state  tx> 
undertake  some  particular  class  of  transactions  in  any  part  of 
the  world  :  and  where  such  a  law  exists,  the  courts  of  that  state 
must  give  effect  to  it  A  foreigner  cannot  sue  in  an  English 
court  on  a  contract  made  with  a  British  subject,  and  iteelf  law- 
ful at  the  place  where  it  was  made,  if  it  is  such  that  British 
subjects  are  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  make  it 
anywhere  (6).  It  may  be  doubted  whether  such  a  contract 
would  be  recognized  even  by  the  courts  of  the  state  where 
it  was  made,  unless  the  prohibition  were  of  so  hostile  or  restric- 
tive a  character  as  between  the  two  states  (e,g.  if  the  rulers  of  a 
people  skilled  in  a  particular  industry  should  forbid  them  to 
exercise  or  teach  that  industry  abroad)  as  not  to  fall  within  the 
ordinary  principles  of  comity.  The  authorities  already  cited 
(p.  257  above)  as  to  marriages  within  the  prohibited  d^;ree6 
contracted  abroad  by  British  subjects  may  also  be  usefully  con- 
sulted as  illustrating  this  topic. 

As  to  the  The  second  exception  is  by  no  means  free  from  difficulties 
'®^^^.  touching  its  real  meaning  and  extent  (c).  There  is  no  doubt 
that  an  agreement  will  not  necessarily,  though  it  wiU  generally, 
be  enforced  if  lawful  according  to  its  proper  local  law.  The 
reasons  for  which  the  court  may  nevertheless  refuse  to  enforce 
it  have  been  variously  expressed.     We  read  that  agreements 


(a)  For  the  treatment  of  it  in  P.  at  p.  850,  per  Blackbom,  J. 
this  connexion,  see  Savigny,  Syst  8.  (c)  "  Whether  an  action  can  be 
269-278  (§  874  0.) ;  Westlake  on  supported  in  England  on  a  contract 
Private  Intern.  Law,  176,  180;  whlohisvoid  by  the  lawof  lUigland, 
Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  248  sqq.  bat  yalld  by  the  law  of  the  country 
268  sqq. ;  Wharton,  §§  482*497.  where  the  matter  is  transacted,  is  a 

(b)  SkuUo$  ▼.  IlUdge,  in  Ex.  Ch.  sreat  qnestion'' :     per  Wilmot,  J. 
8  C.  B.  N.  a  at  p.  874,  29  L.  J.  C.  Robinmn  y.  Bland,  2  Burr.  1088. 
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must  be  held  void  apart  from  any  question  of  local  law  if  they 
are  ''in  their  own  nature  founded  in  moral  turpitude  and 
are  inconsistent  with  the  good  order  and  solid  interests  of 
society  "  (a) ;  or  if  they  are  **  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  or 
hurtful  to  the  purity  of  morals  " ;  that ''  no  state  can  be  justified 
in  directing  its  tribunals  to  enforce  obligations  whi^h  it  holds  to 
be  foimded  in  wrong "  (b).  Sometimes  it  is  said  in  still  more 
general  terms  that  an  agreement  must  be  lawful  by  the  law  of 
the  country  where  it  is  sued  upon  :  but  this  form  of  statement 
at  any  rate  may  be  dismissed  as  too  wide. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  courts  of  a  civilized  TranBac* 
state  cannot  give  effect  to  rights  alleged  to  be  valid  by  some  ^^^^  ^  " 
local  law,  but  ansing  from  a  transaction  plainly  repugnant  to  common 
the  juts  gentium  in  its  proper  sense — the  principles  of  law  and  S'dvSized 
morahty  common  to  civilized  nations.     In  other  words,  a  local  n*tionfl,  or 
law  cannot  be  recognized,  though   otherwise  it  would  be  the  |^  wholly 
proper  law  to  look  to,  if  it  is  in  derogation  of  all  civilized  laws,  foreign 
This  indeed  seems  a  fundamental  assumption  in  the  administra-  Uaxdly 
tion  of  justice,  in  whatever  forum  and  by  whatever  procedure,  wlatione, 
rather  than  a  specific  proposition  of  either  municipal  or  inter-  cognized, 
national  law.     Likewise  it  is  clear  that  no  court  can  be  bound 
to  enforce  rights  arising    under   a  system  of   law  so  different 
from  its   own,  and  so  unlike  anything  it  is  accustomed  to, 
that  not  oidy  its  administrative  means,  but  the  legal  conceptions 
which  are  the  foundation  of  its  procedure,  and  its  legal  habit  of 
mind  (c),  so  to  speak,  are  wholly  unfitted  to  deal  with  them. 
For  this  reason  the  English  Divorce  Court  cannot  entertain  a 
suit  founded  on  a  Mormon  marriage.     Apart  from  the  question 
whether  such  marriages  would  be  regarded  by  our  courts  as 
immoral  jure  gentium  (d),  the  matrimonial  law  of  England  is 
wholly  inapplicable  to  polygamy,  and  the  attempt  to  apply  it 
would  lead  to  manifest  absurdities  (e).     Practically  these  diffi- 


(a)  Story,  §  258. 

(6)  WeeUake,  180. 

\c)  In  Gennan  one  might  speak 
without  any  stranffenesa  of  the 
RedUAe/mMtmin  of  the  Court 

{d)  A  conclusion  which  would  not 
imply  any  offence  to  the  Queen's 
Mahometan  subjects,  or  be  incon- 
sistent with  our  administration  of 


native  law  in  British  India.  The 
immemorial  institutions  of  Eastern 
races  are  obviously  on  a  different 
footing  altogether  from  the  fantastic 
and  retrognde  devices  of  a  de- 
generate fraction  in  the  West. 

(e)  Hyde  v.  Hyde  ds  Woodmantee, 
L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  180. 
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enough. 


Contract 
for  sale  of 
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colties  can  hardly  arise  except  a^  to  rights  derived  from  family 
relations.  One  can  hardly  imagine  them  in  the  proper  region  of 
contracts. 

Again,  there  are  sundry  judicial  observations  to  be  found 
mmic^  which  go  to  the  further  extent  of  saying  that  no  court  will 
enforce  anything  contrary  to  the  particular  views  of  justice 
morality  or  policy  whereon  its  own  municipal  jurisprudence  is 
founded.  And  this  doctrine  is  supported  by  the  unhesitating 
acceptance  of  text-writers,  which  in  this  department  of  law 
must  needs  count  for  more  than  in  any  other,  owing  to  its 
comparative  poverty  in  decisive  authorities  (a).  But  a  test 
question  on  this  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  treatment  of 
rights  arising  out  of  slavery  by  the  courts  of  a  free  country  : 
enforced  in  and  for  England  at  least  the  decision  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
DHdffe.  '  ^  Santos  v.  Illidge  (6)  has  given  such  an  answer  to  it  as  makes 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  books  imtenable.  Slavery  is  as 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  English  law  as  anything  can  well 
be  which  is  so  far  admitted  by  any  other  civilized  system  that 
any  serious  question  of  the  conflict  of  laws  can  arise  upon  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  neither  the  staiua  of  slavery  nor  any 
personal  right  of  the  master  or  duty  of  the  slave  incident  thereto 
can  exist  in  England  (c),  or  within  the  protection  of  English 
law  {d).  But  it  long  remained  uncertain  how  an  English  court 
would  deal  with  a  contract  concerning  slaves  which  was  lawful 
in  the  country  where  it  was  made  and  to  be  performed.  Passing 
over  earlier  and  indecisive  authorities  (a),  we>flnd  Lord  Mansfield 
assuming  that  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  a  slave  may  be  good 
here  (/).  On  the  other  hand  Best,  J.  thought  no  action  "founded 
upon  a  right  arising  out  of  slavery "  would  be  maintainable  in 
the  municipal  courts  of  tins  country  {g).     But  in  Santos  v. 


(a)  See  the  books  aboTe  referred 
to,  p.  S84,  n.  (a),  and  Chitty  on  Con- 
tracts, Ch.  4,  inU, 

(6)  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  861,  29  L.  J. 
C.  P.  848,  revg.  b.  c.  in  court  below, 
6  C.  B.  N.  S.  841,  28  L.  J.  C.  P. 
817.  Very  strangely  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  case  either  in 
Wharton's  Conflict  of  Laws  or  in 
the  last  edition  of  Story. 

(e)  SommeneU's  ca.  20  St.  T.  1. 

id)  Til,  cm  board  an  Knglish  ship 


of  war  on  the  high  seas  or  in  hostile 
occupation  of  territorial  waten, 
Forhn  V.  Cochrane,  2  B.  &  C.  448. 

(«)  They  are  collected  in  Har- 
grave*s  argument  in  Sommermt^s 
case. 

(/)  20  St  T.  79. 

Ig)  Forbes  v.  Cochrane,  2  B.  &  C. 
at  p.  468.  To  same  effect  Story 
§  269  (in  spite  of  American  autho- 
rity being  adverse),  approved  by 
Westlake,  188. 
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lUidge  (a)  a  Brazilian  sued  an  English  firm  trading  in  Brazil 
for  the  non-deliveiy  of  slaves  under  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
tliein  in  that  country,  which  was  valid  by  Brazilian  law.     Both 
in  the  C.  P.  and  in  the  Ex.  Ch.  the  only  question  discussed  was 
whether  the  sale  was  or  was  not  under  the  circumstances  made 
illegal   by  the  operation  of  the  statutes  against  slave  trading : 
and  in  the  result  the  Ex.  Ch.  held  that  it  was  not.     It  was  not 
even  contended  that  at  common  law  the  Court  must  regard  a 
contract  for  the  sale  of  slaves  as  so  repugnant  to  English  prin- 
ciples of  justice  that,  wherever  made,  it  could  not  be  enforced  in 
England.     Nor  can  it  be  suggested  that  the  point  was  overlooked, 
for  it  appears  to  have  been  marked  for  argument :  perhaps  it  is 
a  matter  for  regret  that  it  was  not  insisted  upon,  and  an  express 
decision  obtained  upon  it :  but  as  it  is,  it  now  seems  impossible  to 
ssiy  that  purely  municipal  views  of  right  and  wrong  can  prevail 
against  the  recognition  of  a  foreign  law.     Moreover,  apart  from 
this  decision,  the  cases  in  which  the  dicta  relied  upon  for  the 
wider  doctrine  have  occurred  have  in  fact  been  almost  always 
determined  on  considerations  of  local  law,  and  in  particular  of 
the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was  to  be  performed. 

Thus  in  Robinson  v.  Bland  (b)  the  plaintiff  sued  (1)  upon  a  Earlier 
bill  of  exchange  drawn  upon  England  to  secure  money  won  at  **"?  *  ^ 
play  in  France  :  (2)  for  money  won  at  play  in  France  :  (3)  for  with 
money  lent  for  play  at  the  same  time  and  place.     As  to  the  f?^?f"*^ 
bill,  it  was  held  to  be  an  English  bill;  for  the  contract  was  to  be  general 
performed  by  payment  in  England,  and  therefore  to  be  governed  ^'^<^°®* 
by  English  law.     For  the  money  won,  it  could  not  have  been 
recovered  in  a  French  Court  of  justice  (c),  and  so  quacunque 
via  could  not  be  sued  for  here ;  but  as  to  the  money  lent,  the 
loan  was  lawful   in   France   and  therefore    recoverable   here. 
Wilmot,  J.  said  that  an  action  could  be  maintained  in  some 
countries  by  a  courtesan  for  the  price  of  her  prostitution,  but 
certainly  would  not  be  allowed  in  England,  though  the  cause  of 
action  arose  in  one  of  those  countries.     Probably  no  such  local 
law  now  exists.     But  if  it  did,  and  if  it  were  attempted  to 

(a)  See  note  (6)  page  336.  the  Court  would  in  any  case  have 

(6)  2  Burr.  1077.  declined  to  take  notice  of  an  ex- 

(c)  Nor,  under  the  circumstances,  traordinary  and  extra-legal    juris- 

in  Uie  manhal's  court  of  honour  diction  of  that  sort. 


which  then  existed;  but  it  seems 
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enforce  it  in  our  courts,  we  could  appeal,  not  to  our  own  mnnici- 
cipal  notions  of  morality,  but  to  the  Roman  law  as  expressing 
the  common  and  continuous  understanding  of  civilized  nations 
Such  a  bargain  is  immonl  jure  gentium. 

In  Quarrier  v.  CoUton  (a)  it  was  held  that  money  lent  by  one 
English  subject  to  another  for  gaming  in  a  foreign  country  where 
such  gaming  was  not  unlawful  might  be  recovered  in  England. 
This,  as  well  as  the  foregoing  case,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
rule  that  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance  is  to  be  followed. 
It  must  be  taken,  no  doubt,  that  the  parties  contemplated  pay- 
ment in  England.  Then,  what  says  the  law  of  England  1  Money 
lent  for  an  unlawful  use  cannot  be  recovered.  Tlien,  was  this 
money  lent  for  an  unlawful  use  1  That  must  be  determined  by 
the  law  existing  at  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  money  was 
to  be  used  in  play.  That  law  not  being  shown  to  prohibit  such 
a  use  of  it,  there  was  no  unlawful  purpose  in  the  loan,  and  there 
was  a  good  cause  of  action,  not  merely  by  the  local  law  (which 
in  fact  was  not  before  the  Court)  (h),  but  by  the  law  of  England. 
These  cases  do  show,  however,  that  the  English  law  against 
gaming  is  not  considered  to  be  founded  on  such  high  and  general 
principles  of  morality  that  it  is  to  override  all  foreign  laws,  or 
that  an  English  court  is  to  presume  gaming  to  be  unlawful  by  a 
foreign  law  (c). 

In  Hope  V.  Hope  (d)  an  agreement  made  between  a  husband 
and  wife,  British  subjects  domiciled  in  France,  provided  for  two 
things  which  made  the  agreement  void  in  an  English  court ;  the 
collusive  conduct  of  a  divorce  suit  in  England,  and  the  abandon- 
ment by  the  husband  of  the  custody  of  his  children.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  at  the  time  of  the  suit  the  husband  was  resident  in 
England,  and  it  does  not  seem  clear  that  he  had  not  recovered 
an  English  domicU.     Knight  Bruce,  L.  J.  put  his  judgment 


(a)  1  Ph.  147. 

(b)  The  local  law  might  conceiv- 
ably, without  making  gaming  un- 
lawful, reduce  debts  for  money  lent 
at  play  to  the  rank  of  uatural 
obligations  or  debts  of  honour  not 
enforceable  by  legal  process  :  if  the 
view  in  the  text  be  correct,  the 
existence  of  such  a  law  would  make 
no  diflferenoe  in  the  English  court. 

(c)  CorUra  Savigny,  who  thinks 


laws  relating  to  usuzy  and  gaming 
must  be  reckoned  strictly  com- 
pulsoiy  (von  streng  positiver,  zwin- 
gender  Natur) — i.e.  must  be  implied 
without  regard  to  local  law  by  every 
Court  within  their  allegiance,  but 
are  not  to  be  regarded  by  any  Court 
outside  it    Syst  8.  276. 

(d)  8  D.  M.  G.  781  ;  per  Knight 
Bruce,  L.  J.  at  p.  740  ;  per  Turner 
L.  J.  at  p.  743. 
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partly  on  the  ground  that  an  important  part  at  least  of  the 
provisions  of  the  document  was  to  be  carried  into  eifect  in 
England.  Turner,  L.  J.  did  say  in  general  terms  that  a  contract 
must  be  consistent  with  the  laws  and  policy  of  the  country 
where  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced,  and  he  appears  to  have  thought 
the  provision  as  to  the  custody  of  the  children  was  one  that  an 
English  court  must  absolutely  refuse  to  enforce,  whether  to  be 
performed  in  England  or  not,  and  whether  by  a  domiciled  British 
subject  or  not.  But  this  is  neither  required  by  the  decision  nor 
reconcileable  with  Santos  v.  Illkhje, 

In  Ordl  V.  Levy  (a)  an  agreement  was  made  in  France  between 
an  English  attorney  and  a  French  subject  that  the  attorney 
should  recover  a  debt  for  the  client  in  England  and  keep  half  of 
it.  Our  rules  against  champerty  are  not  known  to  the  French 
law  :  but  here  the  agreement  was  to  be  performed  in  England 
by  an  officer  of  an  English  court  (6).  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
English  law  governing  the  relations  and  mutual  rights  of  solicitor 
and  client  may  be  regarded  as  a  law  of  English  procedure; 
and  in  that  character,  of  course,  private  arrangements  cannot 
acquire  any  greater  power  to  vary  it  by  being  made  abroad  (c). 

As  for  agreements  contrary  to  the  public  interests  of  the  state  Ab  to 
in  whose  courts  they  are  sued  upon,  it  is  obvious  that  the  courts  ^^^"^ 
must  refuse  to  enforce  them  without  considering  any  foreign  against 
law.     The  like  rule  applies  to  the  class  of  agreements  in  did  of  jjjl^!^  « 
hostilities  against  a  friendly  state  of  which  we  have  already  State, 
spoken.     In  practice,  however,  an  agreement  of  this  kind  is 
more  likely  than  not  to  be  unlawful  everywhere.     Thus  an  agree- 
ment made  in  New  York  to  raise  a  loan  for  the  insurgents  in 
Cuba  would  not  be  lawful  in  England ;  but  it  would  also  not 
be  lawful  in  New  York,  and  for  the  same  reason.     It  might 
possibly  happen  on  the  other  hand  that  the  United  States  should 
recognize  the  Cuban  insurgents  while  they  were  not  recognized 
by  England ;  and  in  that  case  the  courts  of  New  York  would 
regard  the  contract  as  lawful,  but  ouis  would  not 

It  should  be  home  in  mind  that  the  foregoing  discussion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  formal  validity  of  contracts,  which  is 
governed  by  other  rules  (expressed  in  a  general  way  by  the 

(a)  16  C.  R  N.  S.  73.  (c)  See  judgment  of  Williams,  J. 

(6)  Per  Erie,  C.  J.  at  p.  79. 
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maxim  hK^is  regit  actum) ;  and  also  that  all  rules  of  private 
international  law  depend  on  practiced  assumptions  as  to  the 
conduct  to  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  civilized  legislatures  and 
tribunals.  It  is  in  theory  perfectly  competent  to  the  eovereign 
power  in  any  particular  state  to  impose  any  restrictions,  however 
capricious  and  absurd,  on  the  action  of  its  own  municipal  courts  ; 
and  even  to  municipal  courts,  in  the  absence  of  any  paramount 
directions,  to  pay  as  much  or  as  little  regard  as  they  please  to 
any  foreign  opinion  or  authority. 

Conflict  of      9.  Where  the  performance  of  a  contract  lawful  in  its  incep- 
law»  in       ^Jqjj  jg  m^de  unlawful  by  any  subsequent  event,  the  contract  is 

9.  Where    thereby  dissolved  (a). 

perform-         Explanation, — Where  the  performance  is  subsequently  for- 

becomes     bidden   by  a  foreign  law,  it  is  deemed  to  have  become  not 

wnt^*    unlawful  but  impossible  (6). 

dissolved.  This  rule  does  not  call  for  any  discussion.  It  is  admitted  as 
certain  in  Atkinson  v.  Ritchie  (a)  and  is  sufficiently  illustrat<cd 
by  the  modern  case  of  Espoaito  v.  Bowdeii  (a)  of  which  some 
account  has  already  been  given.  It  applies  to  negative  as  well 
as  to  affirmative  promises.  "  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  an  action  should  lie  against  parties  for  doing  that  which 
the  legislature  has  said  they  shall  be  obliged  to  do"  (c).  To 
the  qualification  we  shall  have  to  return  in  the  following 
chapter  on  Impossibility. 

10.  Other-      10.  Otherwise  the  validity  of  a  contract  is  generally  deter- 

^^  1*^-   mined  by  the  law  as  it  existed  at  the  date  of  the  contract, 
at  date  of  *^ 

agreement       This  is  a  wider  rule  than  those  we  have  already  stated,  as 

governs.      -^  applies  to  the  form  as  well  as  to  the  substance  of  the  contract, 

and  not  only  to  the  question  of  legality  but  to  the  incidents  of 

the  contract  generally  (c?).     It  is  needless  to  seek  authority  to 

show  that  an  originally  lawful  contract  cannot  become  in  itself 

Qa.  when   unlawful  by  a  subsequent  change  in  the  law  (c).     It  does  not 

*^d^^^*  seem  certain,  however,  that  the  converse  proposition  would 

ignorance   always  hold  good.     Perhaps  the  parties  might  be  entitled  to  the 


of  its  ille- 


(a)  Atkinson  v.  RUckUy  10  East  {c)    Wynn  v.   Shrapskire    Union 

£30 ;  Esposito  v.  Bowdm,  p.  282,  Rys.  <£-  Canal  Co.  5  Ex.  420,  440. 

aupra,  id)  Sav.  Syst.  §  392  (8.  435). 

(6)  Baa-ker  v.  Uoclgson,  3  M.  &  S.  (c)  BeeBoyce  v.  TaU},  18  Wallace 

267.  (Sup.  Ct.  U.  S.)  546  ;  wpra,  p.  275. 
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benefit  of  a  subsequent  change  in  the  law  if  their  actual  inten-  gftHty,  and 
tion  in  making  the  contract  was  not  unlawful.  ^nce 

The  question  may  be  put  as  follows  on  an  imaginary  case,  afterwards 
which  the  facts  of  Waugh  v.  Morris  (a)  show  to  be  quite  i^^f™]^* 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  A.  and  B.  make  an  agree- 
ment which  by  reason  of  a  state  of  things  not  known  to  them 
at  the  time  is  not  lawfuL  That  state  of  things  ceases  to  exist 
before  it  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  parties  and  before  the 
agreement  is  performed,  but  A.  refuses  to  perform  the  agree- 
ment on  the  ground  that  it  was  unlawful  when  made.  Is  this 
agreement  a  contract  on  which  B.  can  sue  A.  ?  Justice  and 
reason  seem  to  call  for  an  affirmative  answer,  and  the  analogy 
of  Waugh  v.  Morris  (a),  where  the  Court  looked  to  the  actual 
knowledge  and  intention  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
tract, is  also  in  its  favour.     Apart  from  this,  a  contract  which  Contract 

A' 

provides  for  something  known  to  the  parties  to  be  not  lawful  tional  on 
at  the  time  being  done  in  the  event,  and  only  in  the  event,  of  perform- 
its  being  made  lawful,  is  free  from   objection  and  valid  as  a  becomim? 
conditional  contract  (6) :  unless,  indeed,  the  thing  were  of  such  lawful 
a  kind  that  its  becoming  lawfid  could  not  be  seriously  con- 
templated. 

It  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  collect  here  in  a  separate  form  the  General 
results  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  so  far  as  they  show  in  what  f?^**  *" 
circumstances  and  to  what  extent  the  knowledge  of  the  parties  ledge  of 
is  material  on  the  question  of  illegaUty.  P*'^^^^ 

a.  Immediate  object  of  agreement  unlawful  Knowledge  of 
either  or  both  parties  is  immaterial  (c) :  except,  perhaps,  where 
the  agreement  is  made  in  good  faith  and  in  ignorance  of  a  state 
of  things  making  it  unlawful :  and  in  tliis  case  it  is  submitted 
for  the  reasons  above  given  that  the  agreement  becomes  valid  if 
that  state  of  things  ceases  to  exist  in  time  for  the  agreement  to 
be  lawfully  performed  according  to  the  original  intention. 

fi,  A.  makes  an  agreement  with  B.  the  execution  of  which 
would  involve  an  unlawful  act  on  B's  part  {e.g,  a  breach  of  B's 
contract  with  C). 

(a)  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  202  ;  ««pra  Norfolh  Ry.  Co.  4  E.  &  B.  897,  24 
p.  826.  L.  J.  Q.  B.  105,  »upra,  p.  245. 

(b)  Taylor  v.  Chichester  d*  Mid-  (c)  A  strong  iUustration  of  this 
hurst  Ry,  Co,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  628,  will  be  foundin  Wilkinson  v.  Loudon- 
640,  645  ;  cp.  Mayor  of  Norwich  ▼.  sackf  8  M.  &  3.  117. 
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If  A.  does  not  know  this,  there  is  a  good  contract,  and  A.  can 
sue  B.  for  a  breach  of  it,  though  B.  cannot  be  compelled  to  per- 
form it  or  may  be  restrained  (a)  from  performing  it.  (We  may 
say  if  we  like  that  B.  is  deemed  to  warrant  that  he  can  lawfully 
perform  his  contract) 

The  contract  is  voidable  at  A's  option  on  (he  ground  qf  fraud, 
if  B.  has  falsely  stated  or  actively  concealed  the  facts,  but  not 
otherwise  (/>). 

If  A.  does  know  it,  the  agreement  is  void. 

y.  A.  makes  an  agreement  with  B.  who  intends  by  means  of 
the  agreement  or  of  something  to  be  obtained  or  done  under  it 
to  effect  an  unlawful  or  immoral  purpose. 

If  A.  does  not  know  of  this  purpose,  there  is  a  contract  void- 
able at  his  option  when  he  discovers  it. 

If  he  does  know  of  it,  the  agreement  is  void. 

Besides  the  catalogue  of  occupations  &c.  regulated  by  statutes 
which  we  have  already  promised,  we  give  by  way  of  appendix 
the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Contract  Act  on  the  subjects  com- 
prised in  this  chapter. 


APPENDIX  C. 

The  occasional  a-sterisks  mean  that  farther  remarks  on  the  Act  or 
matter  thus  denoted  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Agreements  of 
Imperfect  Obligation. 

Apothecaries,  66  Geo.  3,  c.  194. 

Attorneys.    See  Solicitors. 

Bankers.  3  &  4  Wm.  4,  c.  98;  7  &  8  Vict,  c  32;  8  &  9  Vict  c.  76; 
17  &  18  Vict.  c.  83.    See  lindley,  1.  191. 

Brokers.  6  Ann.  c.  68  (Hev.  Stat) ;  57  Geo.  3,  c.  Ix. ;  rep.  in  part, 

33  &  34  Vict  c.  60.    Smith  v.  Lindo,  5  C.  B.  N.  S.  395,  5  ih.  587. 
BuUding.    See  Metropolitan. 

Cattle.    (Sale  id  London)  31  Geo.  2,  c.  40. 

Chain  Cables  and  Anchors.  (Sale  forbid  den  if  not  tested  and  stamped) 

34  <b  35  Vict  c.  101,  s.  7. 

Chimney  Sweepers  must  take  out  a  certificate,  and  are  liable  to 
penalties  if  they  exercise  their  busiuees  without  one  :  38  &  39  Viet 
C.70. 

(a)  Jones  v.  North,  19  Eq.  426.  can  never  be  qnite  rafe  in  drawing 

(6)  Beackcy  v.  Browne  K  B.  &  £.  any  general  condueion  from  a 
796,  29  L.  J.  Q.  B.  105  ;  but  one      decision  on  the  contract  to  many. 
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Clergy.  Charging  beneficeB  forbidden,  13  Eliz.  c.  20.    Trading  for- 
bidden, 1  &  2  Vict.  c.  106.    Stipra,  p.  264. 
Coals.  (Sale  in  London)  1  &  2  Vict  c  cli. 

Companies.  (Formation  of :  partnerships  of  more  than  ten  persons 
for  banking,  or  twenty  for  other  purposes,  must  if  not  otherwise 
privileged  be  registered  under  the  Act)  Companies  Act  1862,  s.  4. 
Cofweyancers,  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  60.    Supra,  p.  262. 
Dangerous  Goods  (importation,  manufacture,  sale,  and  carriage). 
Nitzo-glyoerine,  &c.  Explosives  Act  1875,  38  Vict.  c.  17. 
Petroleum,  &c.  34  &  35  Vict  c.  105. 

Excise,  General  regulations  as  to  trades  and  businesses  subject  to 
laws  of — 

7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  53.  4  &  5  Vict.  c.  20. 

4  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  51.        26  &  27  Vict  c.  33,  s.  16. 
3  &  4  Vict  c.  17.  30  &  31  Vict  c.  90,  s.  17. 

Game  (sale  of).  1  &  2  Wm.  4,  c.  32.  P&rritt  v.  Baker,  10  Ex.  759 . 
Ckvming  Securities.  5  &  6  Wm.  4^  a  41. 
Gunpowder  (manufacture  and  keeping).  Explosives  Act  1875. 
Insura/nce  (Life).  Assured  must  have  in  terest,   14  Geo.  3,  c  48. 
See  Leake  on  Contracts,  380.    The  statute  is  a  defence  for  the  in- 
surers, but  if  they  choose  to  pay  on  an  insurance  without  interest 
the  title  to  the  insurance  moneys  as  between  othe  r  persons  is  not 
affected  :  Worthingtan  v.  Curtis,  1  Ch.  D.  419,  see  p.  329  supra. 

(Marine).  The  like :  insurances  of  goods  on  British  ships,  **  in- 
terest or  no  interest,  or  without  further  proof  of  inte  rest  than  the 
policy,  or  by  way  of  gamiog  or  wagering,  or  without  benefit  of 
salvage  to  the  assurer,"  are  made  void  by  19  Geo.  2,  c.  37.  See 
notes  to  Coram  v.  Sweeting,  2  Wms.  Saund.  592-7.  The  proh  ibi- 
tion  of  this  statute  extends  to  policies  on  profit  and  commiss  ion  : 
AWeins  v.  Jupe,  2  C.  P.  D.  375. 

*  Requirement  of  stamped  policy,  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  23. 
Intoxicating  Liquors.  Licensing  Acts,  1872-1874,  35  &  36  V  ict. 

c.  94,  and  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  49  (and  several  earlier  Acts.) 

Lotteries.  Forbidden  by  10  Wm.  3,  c.  23  (Rev.  Sta  t :  oZ.  17)  and 
a  series  of  penal  statutes  of  which  the  last  is  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  74. 

♦  Medical  PractUioners.  21  &  22  Vict  c.  90,  22  Vict  c.  21,  23  & 
24  Vict  cc.  7, 66. 

Metropolitan  Buildings.  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  122, 26  &  26  Vict.  c.  102. 

Money.  Contracts  &c.  must  be  made  in  terms  of  some  currency . 
Coinage  Act  1870,  33  Vict  c.  10,  a  16. 

Old  Metal,  (Minimum  quantities  to  be  bought  at  one  time  by 
dealer  in)  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  1871, 34  &  35  Vict  c  112,  s.  13. 

Passenger  steamer.  Voyage  without  Board  of  Trade  certificate  un- 
lawful. Merchant  Shipping  Act  1854,  (17  &  18  Vict  c.  104)  a  318. 
Dudgeon  v.  Pembroke^  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  581. 
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Paumbrokers.  35  &  36  Vict  c.  93.    Supra,  p.  263. 

Poison  (sale  of).  31  &  32  Vict,  c  121,  s.  17,  and  see  32  &  33  Vict, 
c.  117,  s.  3.    Bern/  v.  Henderson,  L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  296. 

Printing,  32  &  33  Vict  c.  24.    Bensley  v.  Bignold,  supra,  p.  260. 

PMic  Office  (sale  forbidden).  6  &6  Edw.  6,  c.  16 ;  3  Geo.  1,  c.  15  ; 
49  Geo.  3«  c  126  ;  53  Geo.  3,  c.  64  ;  1  &  2  Geo.  4,  c  54  ;  see  Grrnm 
y.  Wrowfhton,  11  Ex.  146,  24  L.  J.  Ex.  265  ;  and  Benjamin, 
437-442. 

Religious  Opinions  (expression  of).  9  Wm.  3,  c.  35  (Bev.  Stat :  cU. 
c.  32).    See  Cowan  v.  Milboum,  L.  R.  2  Ex.  230. 

Seamen.  Sale  of  or  charge  npon  wages  or  salvage  invalid,  17  &  18 
Vict.  c.  104,  8.  233. 

Simony,  Purchase  of  next  presentation,  13  Ann.  c.  11  (Rev.  Stat : 
al,  12  Ann.  stat.  2,  c.  12).  The  purchase  of  a  life  estate  in  an 
advowBon  is  not  within  the  statute,  and  the  purchaser,  if  a  clerk, 
may  offer  himself  for  admission  on  the  next  avoidance  :  Walsh  t. 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  L.  R  10  C.  P.  518. 

Slave  Trade,  Illegal,  and  contracts  relating  to  avoided,  5  Geo.  4, 
c.  113,  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  88.  As  to  construction  of  the  statutes  on 
contracts  made  abroad,  Santos  v.  lUidge,  6  C.  B.  N.  S.  841,  28  L.  J. 
C.  P.  317,  in  Ex.  Ch.  8  ib.  861,  29  L.  J.  C.  P.  348. 

Solicitors.  The  principal  Act  is  23  &  24  Vict  c  127.  Un- 
qualified persons  are  forbidden  to  practise  *and  a  solicitor  omitting  to 
take  out  annual  certificate  cannot  recover  costs.  Special  agreements 
in  writing  between  solicitor  and  client  as  to  remuneration  are  now 
valid,  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  28,  ss.  4-15,  if  not  in  the  nature  of  cham- 
perty, 8.  11 :  ^they  cannot  be  sued  upon,  but  may  be  enforced  or  set 
aside  in  a  discretionary  manner  on  motion  or  petition,  ss.  8,  9.  See 
Bees  V.  WiUiams,  L.  R  10  Ex.  200.  A  promise  to  charge  no  costs  at 
all  in  the  event  of  losing  the  action  is  good  apart  from  the  statute, 
and  is  not  touched  by  s.  11.  Jennings  v.  Johnson,  L.  R  8  C.  P.  425. 

Spirits  Sc,  (sale  of).  *In  small  quantities,  24  Geo.  2,  c.  40,  s.  12 
(Tippling  Act) ;  25  &  26  Vict  c.  38 ;  30  &  31  Vict  c.  142,  s.  4.  To 
passengers  on  ship  during  voyage,  18  &  19  Vict  c.  119,  s.  62. 

Spirits  (methylated)  as  to  making,  warehousing,  sale  &c. :  18  & 
19  Vict.  c.  38  (and  several  later  Acts). 

Sunday,  Work  in  ordinary  callings  by  tradesmen,  &c,  and  public 
sales  by  any  person  on  Sunday  forbidden,  also  travelling  with  boats 
or  barges,  29  Car.  2,  c.  7.     See  Benjamin  on  Sale,  442-5. 

♦  Trade  Union  Cmtracts,  34  &  35  Vict  c.  31,  s.  4. 

Usury,  The  various  statutes  which  fixed  (with  sundry  exceptions) 
a  maximum  I'ate  of  lawful  interest  were  all  repealed  by  17  &  18  Vict, 
c.  90.  It  would  be  perhaps  needless  at  such  a  distance  of  time  to 
mention  this,  were  it  not  that  by  an  extraordinary  oversight  the  last 
edition  of  Story  on  Contracts  (§  722)  represents  the  statute  of  Anne 
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(12  Ann.  stat  2,  c.  16)  as  still  regulating  the  law  of  interest  in 
England.  ''^As  to  securities  given  after  repeal  of  usury  laws  for 
money  lent  on  usurious  terms  before  the  repeal,  Flight  v.  Re^ly 
1  H.  &  C.  703,  32  L.  J.  Ex.  266. 

Wagers.  8  &  9  Yict  c.  109,  mpra,  p.  265.  Benjamin  on  Sale,  435. 
As  to  the  extent  of  the  exceptions,  Parsons  v.  AUxomdeTy  5  K  &  B. 
263,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  277,  Co(mh€s  v.  DUMe,  L.  R.  1  Ex.  248,  DiggU 
V.  HiggSy  2  Ex.  D.  422.  Forbearance  of  proceedings  to  enforce 
payment  of  racing  debts  by  purely  conventional  sanctions  is  not  an 
unlawful  consideration ;  qu,  whether  or  not  a  good  consideration ; 
BM>  V.  TelvertoHj  9  Eq.  471. 

Wages,  Payment  otherwise  than  in  money  forbidden,  1  &  2  Wm. 
4,  c.  37  (Truck  Act),  in  the  trades  enumerated  in  s.  19.  OiUts  v. 
Ward,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  357.  The  stoppage  of  wages  for  frame  rents  &c. 
in  the  hosiery  manufacture  is  forbidden,  and  all  contracts  to  stop 
wages  and  contracts  for  frame  rents  and  charges  are  made  illegal 
null  and  void,  by  37  &  38  Vict  c.  48.  See  WiMis  v.  Thorp,  L.  R.  10 
Q.  B.  383. 

Weights  and  Measures,  Standards  defined,  and  nse  of  other  weights 
and  measures  forbidden.  5  Geo.  4.  c.  74,  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  63,  18 
&  19  Vict.  c.  72,  22  &  23  Vict.  c.  66.  The  use  of  the  metric 
system  is  legalized  by  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  117.  Sales  by  customary 
weights  or  measures  which  are  well  known  multiples  of  standard 
weight  or  measure  are  not  unlawful :  Hughes  v.  ffumph/regs,  3  E.  & 
R  964,  23  L.  J.  Q.  B.  366,  Jones  v.  Giles,  10  Ex.  119,  23  L.  J. 
Ex.  292. 


APPENDIX  D. 

Indian  Contract  Act,  ss.  23,  24,  26,  27,  28,  30,  57,  68.  Indian 

[It  is  thought  unnecessary  to  set  out  here  the  illustrations,  of  ^^^'"^ 
which  there  are  several,  to  s.  23,  as  the  cases  put  are  sufficiently 
obvious.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  illustrations  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  enactment  None  is  given  on  the  head  of 
public  policy,  whether  from  a  desire  not  to  limit  judicial  discretion  or 
from  the  difficulties  attending  the  subject :  so  that  the  courts  are 
apparently  left  to  fall  back  upon  the  English  authorities.  The  sec- 
tions or  clauses  which  distinctly  differ  from  the  corresponding 
English  law  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.] 

23.  The  consideration  or  object  of  an  agreement  is  lawful  unless  it 
is  forbidden  by  law ;  or  is  of  such  a  nature  that,  if  permitted,  it 
would  defeat  the  provisions  of  any  law  ;  or  is  fraudulent ;  or  involves 
or  implies  injury  to  the  person  or  property  of  another  ;  or  the  Court 
regards  it  as  immoral  or  opposed  to  public  policy. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  consideration  or  object  of  an  agreement 
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is  saici  to  be  unlawfnl.    Every  agreement  of  which  the  object  or 
consideration  is  unlawful,  is  void. 

24.  If  any  part  of  a  single  consideration  for  one  or  more  objects, 
or  any  one  or  any  part  of  any  one  of  several  considerations  for  a 
single  object  is  unlawful,  the  agreement  is  void. 

lUustraUon. 

A.  promises  to  superintend,  on  behalf  of  B.,  a  legal  manufacture  of 
indigo  and  an  illegal  traffic  in  other  articles.  B.  promises  to  pay  to  A. 
a  salary  of  10,000  rupees  a  year.  The  agreement  is  void,  the  object 
of  A*8  promise,  and  the  consideration  for  B's  promise,  being  in  part 
unlawful. 

26.  Every  agreement  in  restraint  of  the  marriage  of  any  peraouy 
other  than  a  minor,  is  void. 

27.  Every  agreement  by  which  any  one  is  restrained  from  exercising 
a  lawful  profession,  trade  or  business  of  any  kind,  is  to  that  extent 
void. 

Exception  1.  One  who  sells  the  good-will  of  a  business  may  agree 
with  the  buyer  to  refrain  from  carrying  on  a  similar  business,  within 
specified  local  limits,*  so  long  as  the  biyer,  or  any  person  deriving 
title  to  the  good- will  from  him  carries  on  a  like  business  therein,*  pro- 
vided that  such  limits  appear  to  the  Court  reasonable,  regard  being 
had  to  the  nature  of  the  business. 

Exception  2.  Partners  may,  upon  or  in  anticipation  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  partnership,  agree  that  some  or  all  of  them  will  not  carry  on  a 
business  similar  to  that  of  the  partnership  within  such  local  limits  as 
are  referred  to  in  the  last  preceding  exception. 

Exception  8.  Partners  may  agree  that  some  one  or  all  of  them  wi  11 
not  cany  on  any  business  other  than  that  of  the  partnership,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  partnership. 

28.  Every  agreement  by  which  any  party  thereto  is  restricted  abso  - 
lutely  from  enforcing  his  rights  under  or  in  respect  of  any  contract 
by  the  usual  legal  proceedings  in  the  ordinary  tribunals,  or  which 
limits  the  time  within  which  he  may  thus  enforce  his  rights,  ia  void 
to  that  extent. 

Exception  1.  This  section  shall  not  render  illegal  a  contract,  by 
which  two  or  more  persons  agree  that  any  dispute  which  may  arise 
between  them  in  respect  of  any  subject  or  class  of  subjects,  shall  be 
referred  to  arbitration,  and  that  only  the  amount  awarded  in  such 
arbitration  shall  be  recoverable  in  respect  of  the  dispute  so  referred  . 

*  When  such  a  contract  has  been  made  a  suit  may  be  brought  fo  r 
its  specific  performance,  and  if  a  suit  other  than  for  such  speciiic 
performance,  or  for  the  recovery  of  the  amount  so  awarded,  is  broagh  t 
by  one  party  to  each  contract  against  any  other  such  party  in  respect 
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of  any  snbjpct  which  they  have  so  agreed  to  refer,  the  existenoe  of 
such  contract  shall  be  a  bar  to  the  suit. 

Exception  2.  Nor  shall  this  section  render  illegal  any  contract  in 
"^wmting  by  which  two  or  more  perflons  agree  to  refer  to  arbitration 
any  question  between  them  which  has  already  arisen,  or  affect  any 
provision  of  any  law  in  force  for  the  time  being  as  to  references  to 
arbitration. 

30.  Agreements  by  way  of  wager  are  void,  and  no  suit  shall  be 
brought  for  recovering  anything  alleged  to  be  won  on  any  wager  or 
entrusted  to  any  person  to  abide  Uie  result  of  any  game  or  other 
uncertain  event  on  which  any  wager  is  made. 

This  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  render  unlawful  a  subscription 
or  contribution,  or  agreement  to  subscribe  or  contribute,  made  or 
entered  into  for  or  toward  any  plate,  prize,  or  sum  of  money  *  of  the 
value  or  amount  of  five  hundred  rupees  or  upwards,  to  be  awarded 
to  the  winner  or  winners  of  any  horse-race  *. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  legalize  any  transaction 
connected  with  horse-racing  to  which  the  provisions  of  section  294 
A.  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  apply. 

57.  Where  persons  reciprocally  promise,  firstly  to  do  certain  things 
which  are  legal,  and  secondly,  under  specified  circumstances,  to  do 
certain  other  things  which  are  illegal,  the  first  set  of  promises  is  a 
contract,  bat  the  second  is  a  void  agreement. 

lUuitration, 

A.  and  B.  agree  that  A.  shall  sell  B.  a  house  for  10,000  rupees ,  but 
that  if  B.  uses  it  aa  a  gambling  house,  he  shall  pay  A.  60,000  rupees 
for  it. 

The  first  set  of  reciprocal  promises,  namely  to  sell  the  house  and 
to  pay  10,000  rupees  for  it,  is  a  contract 

The  second  set  is  for  an  unlawful  object,  namely,  that  B.  may  use 
the  house  as  a  gambling  house,  and  is  a  void  agreement. 

58.  In  the  case  of  an  alternative  promise,  one  branch  of  which  is 
legal  and  the  other  illegal,  the  legal  branch  alone  can  be  enforced. 

Ilhutration. 

A.  and  B.  agree  that  A.  shall  pay  B.  1,000  rupees,  for  which  K 
shall  afterwards  deliver  to  A.  either  rice  or  smuggled  opium . 

This  is  a  valid  contract  to  deliver  rice,  and  a  void  agreement  as  to 
the  opium. 
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Impossible  Aqreements. 


Perfonn- 
anoe  of 
agreement 
may  be 
impossible 
in  itself 
(logically 
or  phy- 
sically). 


An  agreement  may  be  impossible  of  performance  at  the  time 
when  it  is  made,  and  this  in  various  ways. 

It  may  be  impossible  in  itself ;  that  is,  the  agreement  itself 
may  involve  a  contradiction,  as  if  it  contains  promises  inconsistent 
with  one  another  or  with  the  date  of  the  agreement.  Or  the 
thing  contracted  for  may  be  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature, 
"  qtiod  )iatura  fieri  non  conceclit "  (a). 

As  if  a  man  should  undertake  to  make  a  river  run  up  hill ; 
to  make  two  spheres  of  the  same  substance,  but  one  twice  the 
size  of  the  other,  of  which  the  greater  should  fall  twice  as  fast 
as  the  smaller  when  they  were  both  dropped  from  a  height ;  or 
to  construct  a  perpetual  motion  {h). 

By  law  It  may  be  impossible  by  law,  as  being  inconsistent  with  some 

^jj^'l"       legal  principle  or  institution. 

with  legal       As  in  the  cases  already  considered  in  Chap.  Y.  of  attempts  to 

principle,  ena),ie  ^  stranger  to  a  contract  to  sue  upon  it  by  agreement  of 
the  parties ;  or  as  if  a  man  should  give  a  bond  to  secure  a  simple 
contract  with  a  collateral  agreement  that  the  simple  contract  debt 
should  not  be  merged  (c),  or  should  covenant  to  create  a  new 
manor  {d).  Again,  it  is  the  general  rule  of  law  that  a  man  may 
contract  for  the  sale  of  a  specific  thing  which  is  not  his  own  at 


&c.) 


(a)  D.  45.  1.  de  V.  o.  85  pr. 

(6)  Of  these  particular  impossi- 
bilities the  second  was  supposed  to 
be  an  elementary  fact  before  G-alileo 
made  the  experiment ;  the  last  con- 
tinues  to  be  now  and  then  attempted 
by  persons  who  know  mechanical 


handicraft  without  mechanical  prin- 
ciples :  we  choose  the  examples  as  all 
the  more  instructive  on  that  account 

(c)  See  Owen  v.  Ilotnan,  3  Mao.  & 
G.  878,  407-411. 

{d)  And  see  Leake  859. 
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the  tame.  But  if  the  thing  be  abeady  the  buyer's  own,  or  cannot 
l>c  the  subject  of  private  o^vne^8hip  at  all  (as  the  site  of  a  public 
building,  the  Crown  jewels,  a  sliip  in  the  Royal  Navy),  the 
agreement  is  impossible  in  law. 

It  may  be  impossible  in  fact  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  a  In  fact 
particular  state  of  things  which  makes  the  performance  of  the  ^\^^^^ 
particular  contract  impossible.     As  where  the  contract  is  to  go  with  par- 
te a  certain  island  and  there  load  a  full  cargo  of  guano,  but  there  ^^"f 
is  not  enough  guano  there  to  make  a  cargo  (a)  :  or  a  lessee  cove-  facts  exist- 
nants  to  dig  not  less  than  1,000  tons  of  a  certain  kind  of  clay  Ji^**  *^® 
on  the  land  demised  in  every  year  of  the  term,  but  there  is  no 
such  clay  on  the  land  (b). 

Moreover  the  performance  of  a  contract  which  was  possible  in  Or  may 

Decome 

its  inception  may  become  impossible  in  either  the  second  or  third  impossible 

of  these  ways.     The  authorities  are  in  a  somewhat  fluctuating  ^  1*^  or 

.  in  fact. 

condition,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  consistent.     But  the  strong  According 
and  concurrent  tendency  of  the  later  cases  is  to  avoid  laying  ^  modem 
down  absolute  rules,  and  to  give  effect  as  far  as  possible  to  the  the  rules 
real  intention  of  the  parties — in  other  words,  to  treat  the  subject  »re  rules  of 
as  one  to  be  governed  by  rules  of  construction  rather  than  by  ij^. 
rules  of  law.     And  by  this  means  they  have  done  much  to  clear 
up  and  simplify  the  matter  for  practical  purposes,  though  a  for- 
mally accurate  statement  of  the  law  may  be  difficult  to  extract 
from  them.     Before  proceeding  to  any  details  we  may  at  once 
give  an  outline  of  the  results. 

1.  An  agreement  is  void  if  the  performance  of  it  is  either  General 
impossible  in  itself  or  impossible  by  law.  statement 

When  the  performance  of  an  agreement  becomes  impossible 
by  law,  the  agreement  becomes  void. 

2.  An  ^reement  is  not  void  merely  by  reason  of  the  per- 
formance being  impossible  in  fact,  nor  does  it  become  void  by 
the  performance  becoming  impossible  in  fact  without  the  default 
of  either  party,  unless  according  to  the  true  intention  of  the 
parties  the  agreement  was  conditional  on  the  performance  of  it 
being  or  continuing  possible  in  fact. 

Such  an  intention  is  presiuned  where  the  performance  of  the 

{a)  HilU  V.  Sugkrue,  16  M.  &  W.  (6)  Oligord  v.  WaUs,  L.  E.  6  C.  P. 

253.  677. 
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contntct  depends  on  the  existence  of  a  specific  thing,  or  on  the 
life  or  health  of  any  person. 

3.  If  the  performance  of  any  promise  becomes  impossible  in 
fact  by  the  default  of  the  promisee,  the  promisor  is  discharged, 
and  the  promisee  is  liable  to  him  under  the  contract  for  any  loss 
thereby  resulting  to  him. 

If  it  becomes  impossible  by  the  default  of  the  promisor,  the 
promisor  is  liable  under  the  contract  for  the  non-performance. 

1.  Agree-        1*    On  the  first  and  simplest  rule — that  an  agreement  im- 

ment  im-    possible  in  itself  is  void — there  is  little  or  no  direct  authority, 

possible  in 

itself  is       for  the  plain  reason  that  such  agreements  do  not  occur  in  practice  ; 

void:  but    }y^^  {^  jg  always  assumed  to  be  so.     Perhaps  even  this  rule  is  not 

even  this  is  _ 

probably  a  accurately  stated  as  an  absolute  one.     There  is  reason  to  think 

ruleofcon- |;]^Q  ground  of   it  is  this,  that  the  impossible  nature  of    the 

an  im-        promise  shows  that  there  was  no  real  intention  of  contracting 

P?^^^y»  and  therefore  no  real  agreement.     It  would  thus  be  reduced  to 

parties  aa   a  rule  of  construction  or  presumption  only,  though  a  strong  one. 

reasonable  Brett,  J.  said  in   aifford  v.    Watts  (a) :  "  I  think  it  is  not 

men  ^  ' 

must  be      competent  to  a  defendant  to  say  that  there  is  no  binding  con- 

P"*^™fid   tract,  merely  because  he  has  engaged  to  do  something  which  is 
excluding   physically  impossible.     I  think  it  will  be  found  in  all  the  cases 
^^^^       where  that  has  been  said,  that  the  thing  stipulated  for  was, 
hejidl        according  to  the  state  of  knowledge  of  the  day,  so  absurd  that 
the  parties  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  so  contracted."     The 
same  view  is  also  distinctly  given  in  the  Digest  (b).     It  seems 
to  follow  then  that  the  question  is  not  whether  a  thing  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  (a  question  not  always  without  difficulty),  but 
whether  it  is  such  that  reasonable  men  in  the  position  of  the 
parties  must  treat  it  as  impossible. 

A  thing  is  On  the  other  hand  a  thing  is  not  to  be  deemed  impossible  merely 

|J°**Jf'  because  it  has  never  yet  been  done,  or  is  not  known  to  be  possible. 

beawM  "  Cases  may  be  conceived,"  sajrs  Willes,  J.  in  the  case  last  cited, 

not  known  a  ^  y^]uch  a  man  may  undertake  to  do  that  which  turns  oat  to 


(a)  L.  B.  5  C.  P.  p.  588.  oonsensa  agitnr,  omnium  yolnntaa 

(6)  D.  44.  7  de  obi.  et  act  31.  spectetur ;  quorum  procul  dubio  in 

Non  solum  stipulationes    .    .    sed  huiusmodi  actu  talis  oogitatio  est, 

etiam  oeteri  quoque  contractus    .    .  ut  nihil  agi  existiment  apposita  ea 

impossibili     oonditione    inteipoeita  oonditione  quam  sciant  esse  fanpos* 

aequo  nullius  moment!  sunt,  quia  sibilem. 
in  ea  le,  quae  ex  duorum  pluriumTe 
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be  impossible,  and  yet  he  may  still  be  bound  by  his  agreement,  to  be 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  cases  in  which  a  ^***'' 
man  may  have  contracted  to  do  something  which  in  the  present 
state  of  scientific  knowlege  may  be  utterly  impossible,  and  yet 
he  may  have  so  contracted  as  to  warrant  the  possibility  of  its 
performance  by  means  of  some  new  discovery,  or  be  liable  in 
damages  for  the  non-performance,  and  cannot  set  up  by  way  of 
defence  that  the  thing  was  impossible."  Indeed  many  things 
have  become  possible  which  were  long  supposed  to  be  impossible ; 
and  this  not  only  in  the  well-known  instances  of  mechanical  in- 
vention and  the  applications  of  scientific  discovery  to  the  arts  of 
life,  but  in  the  regions  of  pure  science  and  mathematics  (a). 
Fifty  years  ago  it  seemed  impossible  that  we  should  ever 
have  direct  evidence  of  the  physicd  constitution  of  the  sun  and 
fixed  stars  :  we  now  have  much. 

It  is  submitted,  nevertheless,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  fore-  at  least  if 
going  dicta  must  be  limited  to  cases  where  it  may  be  within  the  ieaaonably 
serious  contemplation  of  a  reasonable  man  at  the  time  that  the  conoeiv- 
thing  may  somehow  be  done.     For  example,  a  man  agrees  to  jf  J'h^a 
make  a  flying  machine  and  warrants  that  it  shall  fly.     This  may  torn  out 
well  be  a  good  contract.    It  is  true  that  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  P*^"*°  ®* 
in  making  such  a  machine.     But  the  difficulties,  great  as  they 
are,  consist  in  details  j  it  is  a  question  of  weight  and  strength  of 
materials,  disposition  of  parts,  and  ^plication  of  power;  and 
these  obstacles  differ  not  in  kind  from  such  as  have  already  been 
overcome  in  other  quarters  by  the  progress  of  mechanical  inven- 
tion and  workmanship.     Suppose  again,  that  a  man  agrees  to 
make  a  flying  machine  and  fly  to  the  moon  with  it.     Now  this 
involves  an  imdertaking  either  to  live  in  interplanetary  space, 
which  is  absolutely  impossible,  or  to  make  a  habitable  atmos- 
phere between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  which  is  likewise  impos- 
sible, though  not  precisely  in  the  same  manner.     It  is  surely 
needless  to  put  the  question  whether  any  court  could  regard  such 
an  agreement  as  valid,  even  though  the  parties  were  so  ignorant 
as  to  believe  it  possible. 

This  last  qualification — viz.  that  the  parties  must  be  presumed 

(a)  Mr.  Sylvester  and  M.  Peau-  insoluble,  and  which  in  the  latter 

oellier  respectively  have  lately  re-  case  an  eminent  mathematician  had 

solved     certain     algebraical     and  even  spent  much  time  in  trying  to 

geometrical  problems  long  thought  prove  insoluble. 
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to  have  the  ordinary  knowledge  of  reasonable  men,  even  if  the 
whole  thing  is  treated  as  a  question  of  intention — is  obviously 
rec^uired  by  convenience,  and  is  contained  by  implication  in  the 
Indian  Contract  Act  (s,  56,  illust.  a),  which  says  that  an  agree- 
ment to  discover  treasure  by  magic  is  void.  In  some  regions  at 
least  of  British  India  the  parties  might  really  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  magic  for  the  purpose. 

I' Practical  It  has  been  said  by  a  writer  entitled  to  great  respect  that 
j^j^?'^^  "practical  impossibility  is  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  law 
extreme  with  absolute  impossibility  : "  where  "  practical  impossibility  " 
difficulty  i^^^^B  ^^^  ^^3  thing  can  he  done,  but  only  at  an  excessive  or 
not  unreasonable  cost  (a).    This,  no  doubt,  is  true  for  some  purposes  ; 

a  ship  is  said  to  be  totally  lost  when  it  is  in  this  sense  practically 
impossible,  though  not  physically  impossible,  to  repair  her,  as 
appears  by  the  context  of  the  dictum  cited  by  Mr.  Leake  (b). 
But  the  proposition  cannot  be  relied  on  as  true  for  the  purposes 
of  the  matter  now  in  hand,  at  any  rate  since  the  judicial  state- 
ments above  quoted.  If  a  man  may  bind  himself  to  do  some- 
thing which  is  only  not  known  to  be  impossible,  much  more  can 
he  bind  himself  to  do  something  which  is  known  to  be  possible, 
however  expensive  and  troublesome.  Indeed  one  or  two  recent 
dicta  seem  to  go  even  farther,  but  probably  must  be  taken  as 
limited  to  what  we  here  call  impossibility  in  fact  (c). 

Logical  The  other  conceivable  cases  of  absolute  impossibility  may  be 

^jj^*"      very  briefly  dismissed.     Inconsistent  or,  in  the  usual  technical 

pugnant     phrase,  repugnant  promises  contained  in  the  same  instrument 

promises:    canj^ot  of  course  be  enforced  :  this  however  is  rather  a  case  of 
repug- 
nancy        failure  of  that  certainty  which,  as  we  saw  in  the  first  chapter,  is 

d^te  ^  d  ^°®  ^^  *^®  primary  conditions  for  the  formation  of  a  contract, 
contents  of  There  may  also  be  a  repugnancy  as  to  date,  as  if  a  man  promises 
instni-  to  do  a  thing  on  a  day  already  past.  Practically,  however,  such 
In  most      a  repugnancy  can  hardly  be  more  than  apparent.     Either  it  is  a 

^^**®'  °^^  mere  clerical  or  verbal  error,  in  which  case  the  Court  may  correct 

apparent,  .        *  i  *    i, 

and  does     it  by  the  context  (d),  or  it  arises  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement 

(a)  Leake  on  Contracts,  857.  and  made  in  Janoaiy,   1855,  was 

(6)  Moss  V.  Smith,  9  C.  B.  94, 103.  dated  by  mistake  1854,  but  acrosB 

ic)  See  per  Mellor,  J.  L.  R   6  it  was  written  "due the  4th  March, 

Q.  B.  128,  per  Hannen,  J.  tb.  127.  1855.*'     The  Court  held  that  this 

(d)  See  FUch  v.  Jones,  5  K  &  B.  sufficiently  corrected  the   mistake, 

238,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  298,  where  a  and  might  be  taken  as  a  direction 

note  payable  two  months  after  date,  to  read  5  for  4. 
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being  fixed  before  and  with  reference  to  a  certain  time  but  not  not  avoid 
reduced  into  writing  and  executed  as  a  written  contract  till  contract, 
afterwards.  In  such  a  case  it  must  be  determined  on  the  cir- 
cumstances and  construction  of  the  contract  whether  the  stipu- 
lation as  to  time  is  to  bo  treated  as  having  ceased  to  be  part  of 
the  contract  (in  other  words,  as  having  been  left  in  the  statement 
of  the  contract  by  a  common  mistake),  or  as  still  capable  of  giving 
an  independent  right  of  action.  At  all  events  it  cannot  be 
treated  as  a  condition  precedent  so  as  to  prevent  the  rest  of  the 
contract  from  being  enforced  (a). 

Leaving,  however,  this  rather  barren  discussion,  we  come  to  Promisor 

a  qualification,  or  rather  explanation,  of  more  practical  import-  ^uBed  by 

ance,  which  follows  a  fortiori  from  the  principle  laid  down  by  retettreim- 

Willes,  J.     Difficulty,  inconvenience,  or  impracticability  arising  J^^ot 

out  of  circumstances  merely  relative  to  the  promisor  will  not  having  the 

excuse  him.     "  A   person   incurring  a  debt  may  be,   or   may  perform- 

become,  unable  to  pay  it  for  want  of  money  :  but  he  is  not  on  ance. 

that  account  excused  from  his  contract"  (6).     Savigny  states 

the  civil  law  to  the  same  effect.     "  Impossibility  may  consist 

either  in  the  nature  of  the  action  in  itself,  or  in  the  particular 

circumstances  of  the  promisor.     It  is  only  the  first,  or  objective 

kind  of  impossibility  that  is  recognized  as  such  by  law.     The 

second,  or  subjective  kind,  cannot  be  relied  on  by  the  promisor 

for  any  purpose,  and  does  not  release  him  from  the  ordinary 

consequences  of  a  wilful  non-performance  of  his  contract.     On 

this  last  point  the  most  obvious  example  is  that  of  the  debtor 

who  owes  a  sum  certain  but  has  neither  money  nor  credit. 

There  is  plenty  of  money  in  the  world,  and  it  is  a  matter  wholly 

personal  to  the  debtor  if  he  cannot  get  the  money  he  has  bound 

himself  to  pay "   {c).      Therefore  a  man  is  not  excused  who  One  may 

chooses  to  make  himself  answerable  for  the  acts  or  conduct  of  ^*"^* 

acts  of 

third  persons,  though  beyond  his  control ,  or  even,  it  seems,  for  third  per- 
a  contingent  event  in  itself  possible  and  ordinary  but  beyond  the  *°^'^ 
control  of  man.     It  has  been  said  that  a  covenant  that  it  shall  event  in 
rain  to-morrow  might  be  good  (c?),  and  that "  if  a  man  is  bound  '*'®^'i^i^ 

(a)  HaU  V.  Catenryve,  i  East  477,  15  C.  B.  at  p.  619,  24  Ju  J.  C.  P.  at 

where  the  Court  agreed  to  this  extent,  p.  106.     Per  Cur.  Baily  v.  Dt  Cret" 

bat  differed  on  the  other  question.  pigny,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  at  p.  185.    But 

(6)  Leake  869.  qu,  would  not  such  a  contract  be  a 

{e)  Sav.  ObL  1.  384.  mere  wager  in  almost  any  oonceiv- 

(d)  By  Maule,  J.  Canham  v.  Barry ,  able  circumstances  ? 

A   A 
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to  another  in  20/.  on  condition  quodpluma  debet piuere  eras,  there 
8%  jiHuvia  noiiiiiuii  eras  the  obligor  shall  forfeit  the  bond,  though 
there  was  no  default  on  his  part,  for  he  knew  not  that  it  would 
not  rain.     In  like  manner  if  a  man  Lb  bound  to  me  on  condition 
that  the  Pope  shall  be  here  at  Westminster  to-morrow,  then  if  the 
Pope  comes  not  there  is  no  default  on  the  defendant's  part,  and 
yet  he  has  forfeited  the  obligation '*  (a).  ''  Generally  if  a  condition 
is  to  be  performed  by  a   stranger  and  he  refuses,  the  bond  is 
forfeit,  for  the  obligor  took  upon  himself  that  the  stranger  should 
do  if'  (2>).     ''  If  the  condition  be  that  the  obligor  shall  ride  with 
I.  S.  to  Dover  such  a  day,  and  I.  S.  does  not  go  thither  that  day; 
in  this  case  it  seems  the  condition  is  broken,  and  that  he  must 
procure  I.  8.  to  go  thither  and  ride  with  him  at  Ms  peril"  (c). 
Where  the  condition   of  a  bond  was  to  give  such  a  release  as 
by  the  Court  should  be ,  thought  meet,  it  was  held  to  be  the 
obligor*s  duty  to  procure  the  judge  to  devise  and  direct  it  {d).    If 
a  lessee  agrees  absolutely  to  assign  his  lease,  the  lease  containing 
a  covenant  not  to  assign  without  licence,  the  contract  is  binding 
and  he  must  procure  the  lessor's  consent  (e).     But  on  the  sale  of 
shares  in  a  company,  on  the  Stock  Exchange  at  all  eyents,  the 
vendor  is  not  bound  to  procure  the  directors'  assent,  though  it 
may  be  required  to  complete  the  transfer  (/),  and  it  seems  at 
least  doubtful  whether  he  is  so  bound  in  any  case  (</). 

Agree-  Where  an  agreement  is  impossible  by  law  there  is  no  doubt 

TOMnjUl*  in  ^^**  ^*  ^^  ^^^^  •  ^®'  example,  a  promise  by  a  servant  to  discharge 
law  U  vuid.  a  debt  due  to  his  master  is  void,  and  therefore  no  consideration 
for  a  reciprocal  promise  {h)  ;  though,  by  the  rule  last  stated,  a 
promise  to  procure  his  master  to  dischaige  it  would  (in  the 
absence  of  any  fraudulent  intention  against  the  master)  be  good 
and  binding.  And  when  the  performance  of  a  contract  becomes 
wholly  or   in  part  impossible  by  law,  the  contract  is  to  that 


(a)  Per  Brian,  G.  J.,  Mich.  22  Ed. 
4.  26.  The  whole  discruBion  there 
is  curlons,  and  well  worth  perusal  in 
the  book  at  large. 

(6)  Ro.  Ab.  1 .  462,  L,  pL  6. 

(r)  Shepp.  TouchHt  892. 

{d)  Lamb's  ca.  5  Co.  Rep.  28  6. 

{e)  Lloyd  v.  Crispe,  6  Taunt.  249, 
cp.  Canham  v.  Barry,  1 5  C.  B.  697, 
and  see  other  cases  in  Leake,  370. 


(/)  Stray  v.  Huadl,  Q.  a  and  Ex. 
Ch.  1  R  &  E.  888,  916,  28  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  279,  29  L.  J.  Q.  B.  115. 

ig)  Lindley,  1.  732,  not  allowing 
WiU-in$on  v.  Lloyd,  7  Q.  B.  27,  to  be 
now  hiw. 

(h)  Harvey  v.GMotu,  2  Lev.  161 . 
It  is  called  an  Ul^al  consideratioii, 
but  such  verbal  confusions  are  con- 
stant  in  the  early  reports. 
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extent  discharged.     The  best  as  well  as  the  latest  instance  of  When  per- 
this  is  Baily  v.  De  Ch'&fpigny  (a).    There  a  lessor  covenanted  with  i^n^gg 
the  lessee  that  neither  he  nor  his  heirs  nor  his  assigns  would  impoasible 
allow  any  building  (with  certain  small  exceptions)  on  a  piece  of  proniiS)r  is 
land  of  the  lessor^s  fronting  the  demised  premises.     Afterwards  ezcuBed. 
a  railway  company  purchased  this  piece  of  land  under  the  com-  Creroigny? 
pulsory  powers  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  built  a  station 
upon  it.     The  lessee  sued  the  lessor  upon  his  covenant;  but 
the  Court  held  that  he  was  discharged  by  the  subsequent  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  perform  it. 
And  this  was  agreeable  to  the  true  intention,  for  the  railway 
company  coming  in  under  compulsory  powers,  "  whom  he  [the 
covenantor]  could  not  bind  by  any  stipulation,  as  he  could  an 
assignee  chosen  by  himself,''  was  "  a  new  kind  of  assign,  such 
as  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  when  the  contract 
was  entered  into."    Nor  was  it  material  that  the  company  was 
only  empowered  by  Parliament,  not  required,  to  build  a  station 
at  that  particular  place  (b).     If  a  subsequent  Act  of  Parliament 
making  the  performance  of  a  contract  impossible  were  a  private 
Act  obtained  by  the  contracting  party  himself,  he  might  perhaps 
remain  bound  by  his  contract  as  if  he  had  made  the  performance 
impossible  by  his  own  act  (of  which  afterwards) :  but  where  the 
Act  is  a  public  one,  its  effect  in  discharging  the  contract  cannot  be 
altered  by  showing  that  it  was  passed  at  the  instance  of  the 
party  originally  bound  (c). 

The  principles  we  have  just  now  considered  are  very  well  Exposition 
brought  together  in  the  Digest,  in  a  passage  from  a  work  of  pj^^^^g 
Venuleius  on  Stipulations.      "  Tllud  inspiciendum  est,  an   qui  in  Roman 
centum  dari  promisit  confestim  teneatur,  an  vero  cesset  obligatio  *^' 
donee  pecuniam  conferre  posset.     Quid  ergo  si  neque  domi  habet 
neqno  inveniat  creditorem  1     Sed  haec  recedunt  ab  impedimento 
naturali  et  respiciunt  ad  facultatem  dandi  (c?).  .  .  .  Et  generaliter 
causa  difficultatis  ad  incommodum  promissoris,  non  ad  impedi- 
mentum  stipulatoris  pertinet  [i.e.  inconvenience  short   of  im- 
possibility is  no  answer].     .     .     .     Si  ab  eo  stipulatus  sim,  qui 

(a)  L.  R  4  Q.  B.  180.  31  L.  J.  C.  P.  280. 

lb)  Lb  B.  4  Q.  B.  186-7.  {d)  For  the  explanation  of  a  not 

(c)  Brown  v.  Mayor  of  London,  veiy  clear  illustration  which  follows 

9  C.  B.  N.  S.  726,  30  L.  J.  C.  P.  here,  and  is  omitted  in  Jour  text, 

225,  in  Ex.  Ch.  13  C.  B.  N.  S.  828,  see  Sav.  OW.  1.  386. 

A   A   2 
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efficere  non  possit,  cum  alii  possibile  sit,  iuie  lactam  obligatdonem 
Sabinus  scribit.*'  He  goes  on  to  say  that  a  legal  impossibility, 
e,g,  the  sale  of  a  public  building,  is  equivalent  to  a  natural  im- 
possibility. .  .  .  "Nee  ad  rem  pertinet  quod  ius  mutaii 
potest  et  id  quod  nunc  impossibile  est  postea  possibile  fieri ; 
non  enim  secundum  futuri  temporis  ius  sed  secundum  praesentis 
aestimari  debet  stipulatio  "  (a) :  (as  if  it  should  be  contended  that 
a  covenant  to  create  a  new  manor  is  not  a  covenant  for  a  legal 
impossibility,  because  perad venture  the  statute  of  Quia  Emplores 
may  be  repealed.)  All  this  is  in  exact  accordance  with  English 
law. 


2.  Per-  2.  We  now  come  to  the  cases  where  the  performance  of  an 

fonnance    a<<reement  is  not  impossible  in  its  own  nature,  but  impossible  in 

in  fact:  no  fact  by  reason  of   the  particular  circumstances.     It  is  a  rule 

e»ni8e        admitted  by   all   the   authorities,   and  supported   by  positive 

contract  Is  decisions,  that  impossibility  of  this  kind  is  no  excuse  for  the 

abaolute.     failure  to  perform  an  unconditional  contract,  whether  it  exists 

at  the  date  of  the  contract,  or  arises  from  events  which  happen 

afterwards  (6).     Thus  an  absolute  contract  to  load  a  full  cargo 

of  guano  at  a  certain  island  was  not  discharged  by  there  not 

being  enough  guano  there  to  make  .a  cargo  (c) :    and  where  a 

charter-party  required  a  ship  to  be  loaded  with  usual  despatch, 

it  was  held  to  be  no  answer  to  an  action  for  delay  in  loading 

that  a  frost  had  stopped  the  navigation  of  the  canal  by  which 

the  cargo  would  have  been  brought  to  the  ship  in  the  ordinaiy 

A  foHiori   course  (d).     Still  less  will  unexpected  difficulty  or  inconvenience 

^^JJ^***^^  short  of  impossibility  serve  as  an   excuse.      Where   insured 

yenientor  premises  were   damaged  by  fire  and  the   insurance  company, 

Ucabla       having  an  option  to  pay  in  money  or  reinstate  the  building, 

elected   to  reinstate,  but  before  they  had   done  so  the  whole 

was  pulled   down  by  the  authority  of  the   Commissioners  of 

Sewers  as  being  in  a  dangerous  condition  ;  it  was  held  that  the 

company  were  bound  by  their  election,  and  the  performance  of  the 

(a)  D.  45.  1.  de  v.  o.  187.  §§  4-6.  (d)  Kearon  v.  Peartanj  7  H.  ft  N. 

(b)  Atkinson  v.  Ritchict  10  East  886,  81  L.  J.- Ex.  1.     So  where  a 
580.  given  number  of  days  is  aUoiired  to 

(c)  HUU  V.  Sugkru€j  15  M.  ft  W.  the  charterer  for  unloading,  he  is 
258.     But  qu,   if  this  case  would  held  to  take  the  risk  of  any  ordinary 
now  be  so  decided.     It  seems  reaUy  vicissitudes  which  may  cause  delay : 
to  fall  within  the  rule  in  Taylor  v.  Thiit  T.  Byen,  1  Q.  B.  D.  244. 
Caldwell  (p.  362  below). 
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contract  as  they  had  elected  to  perform  it  was  not  excused  (a). 
So  again  if  a  man  contracts  to  do  work  according  to  orders  or 
specifications  given  or  to  be  given  by  the  other  contracting  party, 
he  is  bound  by  his  contract,  although  it  may  turn  out  not  to 
be  practicable  to  do  the  work  in  the  time  or  manner  prescribed. 
In  Janes  v.  Bl.  JohrCa  College  (Oxford)  (6)  the  plaintiffs  contracted 
to  erect  certain  farm  buildings  according  to  plans  and  specifi- 
cations furnished  to  them,  together  with  any  alterations  or 
additions  within  specific  limits  which  the  defendants  might 
prescribe,  and  subject  to  penalties  if  the  work  were  not  finished 
within  a  certain  time.  And  they  expressly  agreed  that  altera- 
tions and  additions  were  to  be  completed  on  the  same  conditions 
and  in  the  same  time  as  the  works  under  the  original  contract, 
unless  an  extension  of  time  were  specially  allowed.  It  was 
held  that  the  plaintiffs,  having  contracted  in  such  terms,  could 
not  avoid  the  penalties  for  non-completion  by  showing  that  the 
delay  arose  from  alterations  being  ordered  by  the  defendants 
livhich  were  so  mixed  up  with  the  original  work  that  it  became 
impossible  to  complete  the  whole  within  the  specified  time.  In 
Thorn  v.  Mayor  of  London  (c)  a  contractor  undertook  to  execute 
works  according  to  specifications  prepared  by  the  engineer  of 
the  corporation.  It  turned  out  that  an  important  part  of  the 
w^orks  could  not  be  executed  in  the  manner  therein  described, 
and  after  fruitless  attempts  in  which  the  plaintiff  incurred  much 
expense,  that  part  had  to  be  executed  in  a  different  way.  It 
was  held  that  no  warranty  could  be  implied  on  the  part  of  the 
corporation  that  the  plans  lit  ere  such  as  to  make  the  work  in 
fact  reasonably  practicable,  and  that  the  plaintiff  could  not 
recover  as  on  such  a  warranty  the  value  of  the  work  that  had 
been  thrown  away.  The  judgments  in  the  House  of  Lords  leave 
it  an  open  question  whether,  assuming  the  extra  work  thus 
caused  not  to  have  been  extra  work  of  the  kind  contemplated 
by  the  contract  itself  and  to  be  paid  for  under  it,  the  plaintiff 
might  not  have  recovered  for  it  as  on  a  quantum  meruit.  In 
shorty  it  is  admitted  law  that  generally  where  there  is  a  positive 

(a)  Brown  v.  Royal  Insurance  Co,  by  the  act  of  the  law. 
1  E.  &  E.  853,  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  275,  (6)  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  116, 124. 

dits.    Erie,  J.  who  thought  such  a  (c)  L.  R.  9  Ex.  168,  in  Ex.  Ch. 

reinstatement  as  was  contemplated  10  Ex.  112,  affd.  in  H.  L.  1  App. 

by  the  contract  (not  being  an  entire  Ca.  120. 
rebuilding)   had  become  impossible 
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contract  to  do  a  thing  not  in  iteelf  unlawful,  the  contractor 
must  perform  it,  or  pay  damages  for  not  doing  it,  although  in 
consequence  of  unforeseen  accidents  the  performance  of  his 
contract  has  become  unexpectedly  burdensome  or  eyen  impos- 
sible (a). 

Prohibi-         Where  the  performance  of  a  contract  becomes  impracticable 

fartvm       ^^  reason  of  its  being  forbidden  by  a  foreign  law,  it  is  deemed 

Uw=im-    to  have  become  impossible  not  in  law  but  in  fact.     In  Barker  t. 

^nlLdL  ^  H(xigson  (6)  intercourse   with  the  port  to  which  a  ship  was 

chartered  was  prohibiteil  on  account  of  an  epidemic  preTailing 

there,  so  that  the  freighter  was  prevented  from  furnishing  a 

cargo ;  but  it  was  held  that  this  did  not  dissolve  his  obligation. 

So  if   the  goods  are  confiscated  at  a  foreign  port,  that  is  no 

answer  to  an  action  against  the  shipowner  for  not  delivering 

them  (c). 


Obligfttion 
of  tenant 
to  pay  rent 
though  de- 
mtBed  pre- 
mises ac- 
cidentally 
destroyed. 
No  im- 
possibility 
here ; 


Certain  cases,  of  which  Paradtne  v.  Jcme  (d)  is  the  leading 
one,  are  often  referred  to  upon  this  head.  The  effect  of  them 
is  that  the  accidental  destruction  of  a  leasehold  building,  or  the 
tenant's  occupation  being  otherwise  interrupted  by  inevitable 
accident,  does  not  determine  or  suspend  the  obligation  to  pay 
rent  either  at  law  or  in  equity  (e).  In  these  cases,  however,  the 
performance  of  the  contract  does  not  really  become  impossible. 
There  is  obviously  nothing  impossible  in  the  relation  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  continuing  with  its  regular  incidents.  We  must 
be  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  two  distinct  characters  of  a 
lease  as  a  contract  (or  assemblage  of  contracts)  and  as  a  con- 
veyance. There  is  a  common  misfortune  depriving  both  parties 
to  some  extent  of  the  benelit  of  their  respective  interests  in  the 
property ;  not  of  the  benefit  of  the  contract,  for  so  far  as  it  is 
a  matter  of  contract,  neither  party  is  in  a  legal  sense  disabled 
from  performing  any  material  part  of  it  The  expense  of  getting 
housed  elsewhere,  or  the  loss  of  profits  from  a  business  carried 


(a)  Taiflor  v.  Caldwell,  8  B.  &  S. 
826,  838,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  164,  166. 
This  rule  does  not  extend,  however, 
beyond  express  contracts.  An  un- 
dertaking to  be  answerable  for  delay 
caused  by  vis  major  cannot  be  made 
part  of  an  implied  contract :  P(yrd  v. 
CUeBWorih  (Ex.  Ch.)  L.  R.  5  Q.  B. 


544. 

<6)  3  M.  &  S.  267. 

(c)  Spetice  Y.  Chcdwick,  10  Q.  E 
617. 

{d)  Aleyn  26. 

ie)  Leeds  y.  Cheeihamy  1  Sim.  146, 
Loffi  V.  DennU,  !£.&£.  474,  28 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  168. 
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on  upon  the  premises,  may  lendei  it  difficult  or  even  imprac- 
ticable for  the  tenant  to  go  on  paying  rent.     But  it  does  not 
render  the  payment  of  his  rent  impossible  in  any  other  sense 
than  it  renders  the  payment  of  any  other  debt  to  any  other 
creditor  impossible  (a).     It  is  a  personal  and  relative  "  causa 
difficultatis  "  ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  irrelevant  in  a  legal 
point  of  view.      The  lessee's  special  covenants,  if  such  there 
be,  to  paint  the  walls  at  stated  times  or  the  like,  do  become 
impossible  of  performance  by  the  destruction  of  their  subject- 
matter,  and  to  that  extent,  no  doubt,  are  discharged  or  suspended 
as  being  within  the  rule  in  Taylor  v.  Caldwell,  which  we  shall  im- 
mediately consider.  Only  to  this  limited  extent  is  there  any  precise 
resemblance  to  the  wider  class  of  cases  where  the  performance  of 
a  contract  becomes  in  fact  impossible.  The  true  analogy  is  in  the  but  a 
nature  of  the  question  which  the  rule  of  law  has  to  decide :  q^eg^oa 
namely  whether  the  contract  is  in  substance  and  effect  as  well  viz,  whe- 
as  in  terms  imconditional  and  without  any  implied  exception  of  contract 
inevitable  accident.     We  shall  see  that  this  ia  always  the  real  is  really 
question.     The  answer  being  here  determined  by  Paradine  v.  ^j^JJj^l 
Jaiie  (6),  it  was  held  in  the  later  cases  (c)  (about  which  diffi- 
culties are  sometimes  felt,  but  it  \&  submitted  without  solid 
reason)  that  it  is  not  affected  by  the  landlord  having  protected 
himself  by  an  insurance,  which  is  a  purely  collateral  contract  of 
indemnity.     There  might  indeed  very  well  be  a  further  collateral 
agreement  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  that  the  landlord 
should  apply  the  insurance  moneys  to  rebuilding  the  premises. 
Such  an  agreement  would  be  good  without  any  new  considera- 
tion on  the  tenant's  part  be3'^ond  his  acceptance  of  the  lease,  and 
probably  without  being  put  into  writing  {d).     On  the  other 
hand  it  is  often  a  term  of  the  lease  that  the  tenant  shall  keep 
the  premises   insured  and  that  in  case  of  fire  the  insurance 
moneys  shall   be  applied    in    reinstatement.      There,  if  the 
landlord  has  insured  separately  without    the    knowledge  of 
the  tenant,   so  that  the   damage   is  apportioned  between   the 
two  policies,   and  the   amount  received  by  the  tenant  is  di- 

(a)  See    per    Lord    Blackburn,  (d)  Parol  collateral   aereementB 

2  App.  Ca.  770.  have  been  held  good  in  Brskine  v. 

(6)  Aleyn  26.  Adeane,    8    Ch.    766,    Moryan    v. 

ic)  Leeds  v.  Cheethanit  1  Sim.  146,  OrigUh,  L.  R.  6  Ex.  70,  Anffell  v. 

Lojft  V.  Dennu,  1  £.  &  £.   474,  28  Duke,  L.  R.  10  Q.  R  174. 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  168. 
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minished,  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  other 
policy  also  (a). 

CaiUra  the  The  rule  or  presumption  might,  of  course,  be  the  other  way, 
^^  ^'  as  it  is  by  the  civil  law,  where  it  is  an  incident  of  the  contract 
to  pay  rent  that  it  is  suspended  by  inevitable  accident  destroying 
or  making  useless  the  thing  demised.  The  particular  event  on 
which  Paradirte  \,Jane  was  decided,  eviction  by  alien  enemies  (6), 
is  expressly  dealt  with  in  this  manner.  The  law  of  Scotland 
follows  the  civil  law  (c).  Either  way  the  rule  is  subject  to  any 
special  agreement  of  the  parties,  and  it  is  but  a  question  which, 
in  the  absence  of  such  agreement,  is  the  better  distribution  of 
the  hardship  that  must  to  some  extent  fall  upon  both.  It  is 
hard  for  a  tenant,  according  to  the  English  rule,  to  pay  an  occu- 
pation rent  for  a  burnt  out  plot  of  ground.  It  is  hard  for  a  land- 
lord, according  to  the  Roman  and  Scottish  rule,  to  lose  the  rent  as 
well  as  (it  may  be)  a  material  part  of  the  value  of  the  reversion. 
Either  party  may  be  insured ;  but  that,  as  we  have  said,  is  not 
of  itself  relevant  as  between  them. 

Exoeptions      So  far  the  general  rule.    The  nature  of  the  exceptions  is 
in  certain   ^^^  ^^^  f^ji;!^  ]^y  ^^^q  judgment  of  the  Court  in  BaUy  v.    De 

Buhee-        Crespupiy : — 

S^Kirf^      "  Th®^  ^^*"^  ^  °^  doubt  that  a  man  may  by  an  absolute  contract 
^^  bind  himself  to  perform  things  which  subsequently  become  impossible 

or  to  pay  damages  for  the  non-performance,  and  this  construction  is 
to  be  put  upon  an  unqualified  undertaking,  where  the  event  which 
causes  the  impossibility  was  or  might  have  been  anticipated  and 
guarded  against  in  the  contract,  or  where  the  impossibility  arises 
from  the  act  or  defeult  of  the  promisor. 

But  where  the  event  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  cannot  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  contracting 
parties  when  the  contract  was  made,  they  will  not  be  held  bound  by 
general  words  which,  though  large  enough  to  include,  were  not  used 
with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  the  particular  contingency  which 
afterwards  happens.    It  it  on  this  principle  that  the  act  of  Qod  is  in 


(a)  Reynard  y.  AmMy  10  Ch.  timeret,    qnamvis   pericolnm  vere 

8S6.  non  fniaaet,  tamen  non  debere  mer- 

(6)  Si  incunuB  hostinm  fiat,  D.  cedem;  sedsi  causa  UmorisiiiBta  non 

19.  2.  locati  conducti,  15  §  2 ;  or  even  fuisset,  nihilominns  debere,  D.  tod. 

reasonable  fear  of  it :  di  quia  timoris  tit,  27  §  I. 

causa  emigrasset    .    .  .    respondit,  (e)  Per  Lord  Campbell,  Lofl  v. 

pi     canaa    fniaaet    our    periculum  2>mntt,  tupro. 
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some  cases  said  to  excuse  the  breach  of  a  contract.  This  is  in  fact  an 
inaccurate  expression,  because,  where  it  is  an  answer  to  a  complaint 
of  an  alleged  breach  of  contract  that  the  thing  done  or  left  undone 
was  so  by  the  act  of  God,  what  is  meant  is  that  it  was  not  within  the 
contract "  (a). 

Tliis  (as  well  as  the  following  context,  which  is  too  long  to  Events  not 
quote)  well  shows  the  modem  tendency,  to  which  we  have  ^jj^  ^j^, 
already  called  attention,  to  reduce  all  the  rules  on  this  subject  to  templAtion 
rules  of  construction.  By  the  modem  understanding  of  the  law  contract 
we  are  not  bound  to  seek  for  a  general  definition  of  "  the  act  of 
God  "  or  vis  major  (6),  but  only  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  events 
were  within  the  contemplation  of  the  parties,  including  in  the 
term  event  an  existing  but  unascertained  state  of  facts.  This  is 
yet  more  apparent  if  one  attempts  to  frame  any  definition  of  the 
term  "  act  pf  God. "  It  does  not  include  every  inevitable  accident ; 
contrary  winds,  for  example,  are  not  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  in  a  charter-party.  Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek ;  the  risk 
of  contrary  winds,  though  inevitable,  is  one  of  the  ordinary 
risks  which  the  parties  must  be  understood  to  have  before  them 
and  to  take  upon  them  in  making  such  a  contract :  therefore  it 
is  said  that  the  event  must  be  not  merely  accidental,  but  over- 
whelming (c).  But  on  the  other  hand  the  term  is  not  confined 
to  unusual  events  :  death,  for  example,  is  an  ''  act  of  God  "  as 
regards  contracts  of  personal  service,  because  in  the  particular 
case  it  is  not  calculable.  Yet  the  fact  that  this  very  event  is  not 
only  certain  to  happen,  but  on  a  sufficiently  large  average  is 
calculable,  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  life  annuities 
and  life  insurance.  Again,  death  is  inevitable  sooner  or  later, 
but  may  be  largely  prevented  as  to  particular  causes  and  occasions. 
The  effects  of  tempest  or  of  earthquake  may  be  really  inevitable 
by  any  precaution  whatever.  But  fire  is  not  inevitable  in  that 
sense.  Precautions  may  be  taken  both  against  its  breaking  out 
and  for  extinguishing  it  when  it  does  break  out.  We  cannot 
arrive,  then,  at  any  more  distinct  conception  than  this  :  An  event 
which,  as  hetweeti  the  parties  and /or  the  purpose  oftlie  matter  in 


(a)  L.  R  4  Q.  B.  185.  25  §  6. 

(6)  Both  these  terms  are  claaaical :  (c)    Per  Martin,    B.    Oakley    v. 

'*  Vis  maior,  quam  Graeci  Bmv  fitatM  Porttmouth  ds  Rydc  Steam  Packet 

appellant"    Gains  m  D.  19. 2.  locati  Co.  11  Ex.  618. 
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harulf  cannot  be  definitely  foreseen  or  controlled.  In  other 
words,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  nature  and  constniction  of 
the  particular  contract  (a). 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  specific  classes  of  exceptional 
cases. 


(a)  Where 

the  per- 

formanoe 

depends 

on  the 

ezistenoe 

ofaspedfic 

thing. 

Taylor  r. 

Galdwea 


Implied 

condition 

that 

further 

perfor* 

mance  is 

excused  if 

the  thing 

perishes 

without 

the  party*s 

own 

default. 


a.  Where  the  performance  of  the  contract  depends  on  the 
existence  of  a  specific  thing.  The  law  was  settled  on  this  head 
by  Taylor  v.  Caldwell  (&),  where  the  defendants  agreed  to  let 
the  plaintiffs  have  the  use  (6)  of  the  Surrey  Gardens  and  Music 
Hall  on  certain  days  for  the  purpose  of  giving  entertainments. 
Before  the  first  of  those  days  the  music-hall  was  destroyed  by 
fire  so  that  the  entertainments  could  not  be  given,  and  without 
the  fault  of  either  party.  The  Court  held  that  the  defendants 
were  excused,  and  laid  down  the  following  principle :  "  Where 
from  the  nature  of  the  contract  it  appears  that  the  parties  must 
from  the  beginning  have  known  that  it  could  not  he  fulfilled 
unless,  when  the  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  arrived, 
some  particular  specified  thing  continued  to  exist,  so  that  when 
entering  into  the  contract  they  must  have  contemplated  such 
continued  existence  as  the  foundation  of  what  was  to  be  done ; 
there  in  the  absence  of  any  express  or  implied  (c)  warranty  that 
the  thing  shall  exist,  the  contract  is  not  to  be  considered  a  positive 
contract,  but  subject  to  the  implied  condition  that  the  parties 
shall  be  excused  in  case,  before  breach,  performance  becomes 
impossible  from  the  perishing  of  the  thing  without  default  of 
the  contractor."  And  the  following  authorities  and  analogies 
were  relied  upon  : — 

The  civil  law,  which  implies  such  an  exception  in  all  cases  of 
obligation  de  certo  corpore,     (D.  46.  1.  de  v.  o.  23,  33  {d) : 


(a)  As  to  what  is  such  an  **act  of 
Groid  "  as  will  make  an  exception  to 
a  duty  imposed  not  specially  by 
contract  but  by  the  general  law,  see 
NidioU  y.  Manland,  2  Ex.  D.  1, 
Nugent  v.  Smith,  1  C.  P.  D.  423, 
444,  both  in  C.  A. 

(6)  8  B.  &  S.  826,  32  L.  J.  Q.  6. 
164.  There  were  words  sufficient 
for  an  actuiJ  demise,  but  the  Court 
held  that  the  manifest  general  in- 
tention prevailed  over  them. 


(c)  That  is,  understood  in  fact 
between  the  parties :  the  whole 
scope  of  the  passage  being  that  it  is 
not  to  be  implied  by  law. 

id)  Cp.  also  D.  46. 3.  de  solnt.  107. 
Yerborum  obligatio  aut  naturaUter 
resolvitur  aut  civiliter ;  naturaliter, 
veluti  Bolutiune,  aut  cum  res  in 
stipulationem  deduota  sine  culpa 
promissoris  in  rebus  humanis 
desiit. 
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Pothier,  Obi.  §  149,  ib.  Part  3,  ch.  6,  §§  649,  sqq.,  and  Cmttrat 
de  VerUCf  §  308,  sqq.  translated  in  Blackburn  on  Sale,  173.) 

The  cases  of  contractual  rights  or  duties  of  a  strictly  personal 
nature  which,  though  the  contract  is  not  expressly  qualified,  are 
by  English  law  not  transmissible  to  executors  (see  ch.  V.,  p.  172, 
above). 

The  admitted  rule  of  English  law  that  where  the  property  in 
specific  chattels  to  be  delivered  at  a  future  day  has  passed  by 
bargain  and  sale,  and  the  chattels  perish  meanwhile  without  the 
vendor's  default,  he  is  excused  from  performing  his  contract  to 
deliver ;  and  the  similar  rule  as  to  loans  of  chattels  and  bail- 
ments.     In  all  these  cases,  though  the  promise  is  in  words 
positive,  the  exception  is  allowed  "  because  from  the  nature  of 
the  contract  it  is  apparent  that  the  parties  contracted  on  the 
basis  of  the  continued  existence  of   the  particular  person  or 
chattel" 

The  same  principle  was  followed  in  Appleby  v.  Meyers  (a).  Appleby  v. 
There    the  plaintifi's   agreed  with  the  defendant  to  erect    an     *^^*^ 
engine  and  other  machinery  on  his  premises,  at  certain  prices  for 
the  separate  parts  of  the  work,  no  time  being  fixed  for  payment. 
While  the  works  were  proceeding,  and   before  any  part  was 
complete,  the  premises,  together  with  the  uncompleted  works 
and  materials  upon  them,  were  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  the  Common  Pleas  it  was  held  that  the  plaintifSs  might 
recover  the  value  of  the  work  already  done  as  on  a  term  to  that 
olfect  to  be  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  contract.     And  in  the 
court  above  authorities  to  the  same  effect  were  cited  from  the 
Digest  and  from  modem  French  writers :  these,  however,  were 
not  discussed  in  the  judgment,  the  Court  merely  observing  that 
they  were  not  binding.     In  the  Exchequer  Chamber  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Common  Pleas  was  reversed.       It  was  admitted 
that  the  work  imder  the  contract  could  not  be  done  unless  the 
defendant's  premises  continued  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  it.     It 
was  also  admitted  that  if  the  defendant  had  by  his  own  default 
rendered  the  premises  unfit  to  receive  the  work,  the  plaintiffs 
might  have  recovered  the  value  of  the  work  already  done.     But 
it  was  held  that  the  court  below  were  wrong  in  thinking  that 

(a)  L.  R  2  C.  P.  651,  in  Ex.  Ch.reTg.  s.  c  1  C.  P.  615. 
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there  was  an  absolute  promise  or  warranty  by  the  defendant  that 
the  premises  should  at  all  events  continue  so  fit.  *'  Where,  as 
in  the  present  case,  the  premises  are  destroyed  without  fault  on 
either  side,  it  is  a  misfortune  equally  affecting  both  parties, 
excusing  both  from  further  performance  of  the  contract,  but 
giving  a  cause  of  action  to  neither."  Another  argument  for  the 
plaintiffs  was  that  the  property  in  the  work  done  had  passed  to 
the  defendant  and  was  therefore  at  his  risk  (a).  To  this  the 
Court  answered  that  it  was  at  least  doubtful  whether  it  had  : 
and  even  if  it  had,  the  contract  was  still  that  nothing  should  be 
payable  unless  and  until  the  whole  work  was  completed. 


Saving  as 
to  iiiBtal- 
ments  of 
payment 

•Ireadjr 
earned. 


Where  there  is  an  entire  contract  for  doing  work  upon  specific 
property,  as  fitting  a  steamship  with  new  machinery,  for  a  certain 
price,  but  the  price  is  payable  by  instalments,  and  the  ship  is 
lost  before  the  machinery  has  been  delivered,  but  after  one  or 
more  of  the  instalments  has  been  paid,  the  further  performance 
of  the  contract  is  excused,  but  the  money  already  paid,  though 
on  account  not  of  a  part,  but  of  the  entire  contract,  cannot  be 
recovered  back  (b). 


Ckmtract  The  same  doctrine  has  been  applied  where  the  subject-matter 
for  future  Qf  the  contract  is  a  future  specific  product  or  some  part  of  it 
product.  ^  March  A.  agreed  to  sell  and  B.  to  purchase  200  tons  of 
potatoes  grown  on  certain  land  belonging  to  A.  In  August  the 
crop  failed  by  the  potato  blight,  and  A.  was  unable  to  deliver 
more  than  80  tons :  the  Court  held  that  he  was  excused  as  to 
trie  rest  "  The  contract  was  for  200  tons  of  a  particular  crop 
in  particular  fields"  .  .  .  "not  200  tons  of  potatoes  simply, 
but  200  tons  off  particular  land"  .  .  .   "and  therefore  there  was 


(a)  In  the  case  cited  in  aiigument 
from  Dalloz,  Jurisp.  G^n.  1861,  pt 
1.  105,  Chemin  de  fer  du  Daupkmi 
v.  Cletf  where  railway  works  in 
course  of  constouction  had  been 
spoilt  by  floods,  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion relied  on  the  distinction  that 
they  were  not  such  as  remained  in 
the  contractor's  disposition  till  the 
whole  was  finished,  but  '*de  con- 
structions dont  les  mat^riaux  et  la 
main  d'oeuvre  ^taient  foumis  par 
I'entrepreneur  et  qui  s'inoorporaient 


au  sol  du  propri^taiie,**  as  excluding 
the  application  of  articles  17S8-1790 
of  the  Code  Civil,  which  lay  down 
a  rule  similar  to  that  of  the  ptm- 
cipal  case. 

(6)  AnglO'Egyptian  Naviffotion 
Co,  y,  Bennie,  L.  E.  10  C.  P.  271. 
It  would  seem  the  same  on  prin- 
ciple where  the  whole  price  is  paid 
in  ad  ranee.  See  Vangerow,  Pand. 
3.  234  sqq.  ;  and  the  cases  on  con- 
tracts, personal  service,  and  appren- 
ticeship cited  farther  on. 
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an  implied  term  in  the  contract  that  each  party  should  be  free  if 
the  crop  perished  "  (a). 

These  are  all  cases  of  the  performance  becoming  impossible  Impoflsi- 
by  events  which  happen  after  the  contract  is  made.     But  some-  ^JJJ^^q* 
times  the  same  kind  of  impossibility  results  from  the  existence  contract 
of  a  state  of  things  not  contemplated  by  the  parties,  and  the  ^2J|™ 
performance  is  excused  to  the  same  extent  and  for  the  same  not  con- 
reasons  as  if  that  state  of  things  had  supervened.     Where  indeed  bJ^^tjes. 
the  impossibility  consists  in  the  absolute  non-existence  of  the 
specific  property  or  interest  in  property  which  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  agreement,  there,  on  principles  independent  of 
those  now  under  consideration,  the  agreement  is  void  as  being 
grounded  on  a  material  mistake  common  to  the  parties :  and 
this  particular  topic   is   therefore   reserved   for  the   following 
chapter,  where  we  speak  of  Fundamental  Error  as  preventing 
the  formation  of  a  true  contract.     There  are  some  cases  however 
which,  although  the  line  is  difficult  to  draw,  seem  to  fall  more 
properly  within  the  present  division. 

When  a  lessee  under  a  mining  lease  covenants  in  unqualified  Covenants 

terms  to  pay  a  fixed  minimum  rent,  he  is  bound  to  pay  it  both  ^^^o^^k 
*    •'  *^  •'  mineB,  or 

at  law  {b)  and  in  equity  (c),  though  the  mine  may  turn  out  to  to  raise 

»     • 

be  not  worth  working  or  even  unworkable.     But  it  is  otherwise  "M^^m^m 

°  amonnt. 

with  a  covenant  to  work  the  mine  or  to  raise  a  minimum  amount. 
In  the  case  in  equity  last  referred  to  (c),  where  a  coal  mine  was 
found  to  be  so  interrupted  by  faults  as  to  be  not  worth  working, 
it  w^  said  that  the  lessor  might  be  restrained  from  suing  on  the 
covenant  to  work  it  on  the  terms  of  the  lessee  paying  royalty  on 
the  estimated  quantity  of  coal  which  remained  unworked.  A  Clifford  v. 
similar  question  was  fully  dealt  with  in  Clifford  v.  Watts  (d),  W***** 
The  demise  was  of  all  the  mines,  veins,  &c.,  of  clay  on  certain 
land.  There  was  no  covenant  by  the  lessee  to  pay  any  minimum 
rent,  but  there  was  a  covenant  to  dig  in  every  year  of  the  term 
not  less  than  1000  tons  nor  more  than  2000  tons  of  pipe  or 
potter's  clay.  An  action  was  brought  by  the  lessor  for  breach 
of  this  covenant.     Plea  (e),  to  the  effect  that  there  was  not  at 

(a)  IloweU  V.  Coupland,  L.  R  9  (c)  Ridgtoay  v.  Sneyd,  Kay  627. 

Q.  B.  462,  466,  affd.  in  C.  A.  1  Q.  B.  (d)  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  677. 

D.  258,  see  per  Cleasby,  B.  at  p.  263.  {e)  It  was  pleaded  as  an  equitable 

(6)  Marquii  of  Bute  y.  Thompson,  plea,  but    the  Court    treated    the 

13  M.  k.  W.  487.  defence  as  a  legal  one. 
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the  demise  or  since  so  much  as  1000  tons  of  such  clay  under  the 
lands,  that  the  performance  of  the  covenant  had  always  been 
impossible,  and  that  at  the  date  of  the  demise  the  defendant  did 
not  know  and  had  no  reasonable  means  of  knowing  the  impos- 
sibility. The  Court  held  that  upon  the  natural  construction  of 
the  deed  the  contract  was  that  the  lessee  should  work  out  what- 
ever clay  there  might  be  under  the  land,  and  the  covenant  sued 
on  was  only  a  subsidiary  provision  fixing  the  rate  at  which  it 
should  be  worked.  The  tenant  could  hot  be  presumed  to  warrant 
that  clay  should  be  found :  and  "  the  result  of  a  decision  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff  would  be  to  give  him  a  fixed  minimum 
rent  when  he  had  not  covenanted  for  it "  (a). 

Analogous  In  certain  kinds  of  contracts,  notably  charter-parties,  it  is 
expram  ^sual  to  provide  by  express  exceptions  for  the  kind  of  events  we 
exceptions  have  been  considering.  It  is  not  within  our  province  to  enter 
merdai  ^P^n  the  questions  of  construction  which  arise  in  this  manner, 
contiucta.  and  which  form  important  special  topics  of  commercial  law. 
However,  when  the  exception  of  a  certain  class  of  risks  is  once 
established,  either  as  being  implied  by  law  from  the  nature  of 
the  transaction,  or  by  the  special  agreement  of  the  parties,  the 
treatment  is  very  much  the  same  in  principle  :  and  a  few  recent 
decisions  may  be  mentioned  as  throwing  light  on  the  general 
law.  Where  the  principal  part  of  the  contract  becomes  impos- 
sible of  performance  by  an  excepted  risk,  the  parties  are  also 
discharged  from  performing  any  other  part  which  remains 
possible,  but  is  useless  without  that  which  has  become  impos- 
sible (b).  It  is  a  general  principle  that  a  contract  is  not  to 
be  treated  as  having  become  impossible  of  performance  if  by 
any  reasonable  construction  it  is  stiU  capable  in  substance  of 
being  performed  (c) :  but  on  the  other  hand  special  exceptions 
are  not  to  be  laid  hold  of  to  keep  it  in  force  contrary  to  the  real 
intention.  Thus  where  the  contract  is  to  be  performed  "  with 
all  possible  despatch,''  saving  certain  impediments,  the  party  for 


(a)  Per  Montagne  Smith,  J.  at  of  the  state  of  the  mine  when  they 

n.     5S7.      Cp.  and  dist.  JervU  v.  executed  the  lease. 

TomJcinson,  1  H-  &  N.  196,  26  L.  J.  (6)  Oeipel  v.  i^t/A,  L.  R  7  Q.  B. 

Ex.  41,  where  the  covenant  was  not  404,  411. 

only  to  get  2000  tons  of  rock  salt  (c)  The  Teutonia,  L.  R.  4  P.  C. 

per  annum,  but  to  pay  6d.  a  ton  for  171,  182.  Cp.  Jona  v.  iTo/m,  L.  R. 

every  ton  short,  and  the  lessees  knew  2  Ex.  S35. 
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whose  benefit  the  saving  is  introduced  cannot  force  the  other  to 
accept  performance  after  a  delay  unreasonable  in  itself,  though 
due  to  an  excepted  cause,  if  the  manifest  general  intention  of 
tlie  parties  is  that  the  contract  shall  be  performed  within  a 
reasonable  time,  if  at  all.  The  saving  clause  will  protect  him 
from  liability  to  an  action  for  the  delay,  but  that  is  all :  the 
other  party  cannot  treat  the  contract  as  broken  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  damages,  but  he  is  not  prevented  from  treating  it 
dissolved  (a). 


/8.  Where  the  performance  of  the  contract  depends  on  the  life  (f3)  Where 

or  health  of  a  person.    "  All  contracts  for  personal  services  which  perform- 

can  be  performed  only  during  the  lifetime  of  the  party  contract-  depends  on 

ing  are  subject  to  the  implied  condition  that  he  shall  be  alive  to  ^®  o' 

perform  them ;  and  should  he  die,  his  executor  is  not  liable  to  person. 

an  action  for  the  breach  of  contract  occasioned  by  his  death  "  (b).  impU©d 

Conversely,  if  the  master  dies  during  the  service,  the  servant  is  that  the 

thereby  discharged,  and  cannot  treat  the  contract  as  in  force  person 

against  the  master's  personal  representatives  (c).     The  passage  remain 

now  cited  goes  on  to  suggest  the  extension  of  this  principle  to  *^^e  "^d 

well 
the  case  of  the  party  becoming,  without  his  own  default,  inca-  enough 

pable  of  fulfilling  the  contract  in  hia  lifetime :  "  A  contract  by  an  ^^^  *^® 
author  to  write  a  book,  or  by  a  painter  to  paint  a  picture  within  ofthe 
a  reasonable  time  would  in  my  judgment  be  deemed  subject  to  contract 
the  condition  that  if  the  author  became  insane,  or  the  painter 
paralytic,  and  so  incapable  of  performing  the  contract  by  the  act 
of  God,  he  would  not  be  liable  personally  in  damages  any  more 
than  his  executors  would  be  if  he  had  been  prevented  by  death." 
This  view,  which  obviously  commends  itself  in  point  of  reason 
and  convenience,  is  strongly  oonfirmed  by  Taylor  v.  Caldwell 
(supra,  p.  362),  where  indeed  it  was  recognized  as  correct,  and  it  has 
since  been  established  by  direct  decisions.     In  Boast  v.  Firth  {d)  Boast  v, 
a  master  sued  the  father  of  his  apprentice  on  his  covenant  in  the  ^^^^* 
apprenticeship  deed  that  the  apprentice  should  serve  him,  the 
plaintifi^,  during  all  the  term.     The  defence  was  that  the  appren- 
tice was  prevented  from  so  doing  by  permanent  illness  arising 

(a)  Jack$on  v.  Union  Marine  In-  L.  J.  Q.  B.  at  p.  51. 

aurance  Co.  in  Ex.  Ch.  L.   R.  10  (c)  Farrow  v.    Wifsotit  L.   R   4 

C.  P.  126,  144  sqq.  C.  P.  744. 

(6)    PoUocsk,  I .  B.   in   Hall  v.  {d)  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  1. 
Wrvjht,  E.  B.  ft  £.  at  p.  793,  29 
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BobinBon 
V,  Davison. 


The 

contract 

becomes 

void,  not 

only 

voidable 

at  option 

of  party 

disabled. 

Semble, 

notice 

shonld  be 

given  to 

the  other 

party. 


after  the  making  of  the  indenture.  The  Court  held  that  "it 
must  be  taken  to  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties 
when  they  entered  into  this  covenant  that  the  prevention  of  per- 
formance by  the  act  of  God  should  be  an  excuse  for  non-perfor- 
mance "  (a),  and  that  the  defence  was  a  good  one.  In  RobinAm 
V.  Davison  (b)  the  defendant's  wife,  an  eminent  pianoforte 
player,  was  engaged  to  play  at  a  concert.  When  the  time  came 
she  was  disabled  by  illness.  The  giver  of  the  entertainment  sued 
for  the  loss  he  had  incurred  by  putting  ofif  the  concert,  and  had 
a  verdict  for  a  small  sum  under  a  direction  to  the  effect  that  the 
performer's  iUness  was  an  excuse,  but  that  she  was  bound  to  give 
the  plaintiff  notice  of  it  within  a  reasonable  time.  The  sum 
recovered  represented  the  excess  of  the  plaintiff's  expenses  about 
giving  notice  of  the  postponement  to  the  public  and  to  persons 
who  had  taken  tickets  beyond  what  he  would  have  had  to  pay  if 
notice  had  been  sent  him  by  telegraph  instead  of  by  letter.  The 
Court  of  Exchequer  upheld  the  direction  on  the  main  point. 
The  reason  was  thus  shortly  put  by  Bramwell,  B.  "  This 
IB  a  contract  to  perform  a  service  which  no  deputy  could 
perform,  and  which  in  case  of  death  could  not  be  performed 
by  the  executors  of  the  deceased :  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
by  virtue  of  the  terms  of  the  original  bargain  incapacity  either 
of  body  or  mind  in  the  performer,  without  default  on  his  or  her 
part,  is  an  excuse  for  non-performance  "  (c).  The  same  judge 
also  observed,  in  effect,  that  the  contract  becomes,  not  voidable 
at  the  option  of  the  party  disabled  from  performance,  but  whoUy 
void.  Here  the  player  could  not  have  insisted  "  on  performing 
her  engagement,  however  ineffectually  that  might  have  been" 
when  she  was  really  unfit  to  perform  it.  The  other  party's  right 
to  rescind  has  since  been  established  by  a  direct  decision  (d), 
No  positive  opinion  was  expressed  on  the  other  point  as  to  the 
duty  of  giving  notice.  But  it  may  be  taken  as  correct  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  party  disabled  to  give  the  earliest  notice  that  is 
reasonably  practicable.  Probably  notice  reasonable  in  itself 
could  not  be  required,  for  the  disablmg  accident  may  be  sudden 
and  at  the  last  moment,  and  the  duty  must  be  limited  to  cases 


(a)  Per  Montagne  Smith,  J.  at 
p.  7. 
(6)  L.  R.  6  Ex.  269.^ 


(e)  L.  R.  6  Ex.  at  p.  277. 
{d)  Pouuard  v.  Sjiera  <£*  Pondf  1 
Q.  B.  D.410. 
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vrhero  notice  can  be  of  some  uae  (a).  It  further  appears  from 
the  case  that  the  effect  of  an  omission  of  this  duty  is  that  the 
contract  remains  in  force  for  the  purpose  only  of  recovering  such 
damage  as  is  directly  referable  to  the  omission.  The  decision  also 
shows,  if  express  authority  be  required  for  it,  that  it  matters  not 
"whether  the  disability  be  permanent  or  temporary,  but  only 
^whether  it  is  such  as  to  prevent  the  f uMlment  of  the  particular 
contract. 

r  I       the  earlier  and  very  peculiar  case  of  HaXl  v.  Wright  (Jb)  HaU  v, 
the  question,  after  some  critical  discussion  of  the  pleadings,  which  i^q^^Ioiu 
it  is  needless  to  follow,  came  to  this :  '^  Is  it  a  term  in  an  ordinary  decision 
agreement  to  marry,  that  if  a  man  from  bodily  disease  cannot  eontract  to 
marry  without  danger  to  his  life,  and  is  unfit  for  marriage  from  numy : 
the  cause  mentioned  at  the  time  appointed,  he  shall  be  excused  g^^w  for* 
marrying  then  % "  (c)  or  in  other  words:  "  Is  the  continuance  of  mMr&go 
health,  that  is,  of  such  a  state  of  health  as  makes  it  not  improper  ^^  ^ 
to  marry,"  an  implied  condition  of  the  contract?  (^     The  Court 
of  Exchequer  Chamber  decided  by  four  to  three  that  it  is  not,  the 
court  of  Queen's  Bench  having  been  equally  divided.      The 
majority  of  the  judges  relied  upon  two  reasons:  that  if  the  man 
could  not  marry  without  danger  to  his  life,  that  did  not  show 
the  performance  of  the  contract  to  be  impossible,  but  at  most 
highly  imprudent ;  and  that  at  any  rate  the  contract  could  be 
80  far  performed  as  to  give  the  woman  the  status  and  social 
position  of  a  wife.     It  was  not  disputed  that  the  contract  was 
voidable  at  her  option.     ''  The  man,  though  he  may  be  in  a  bad 
state  of  health,  may  nevertheless  perform  his  contract  to  marry 
the  woman,  and  so  give  her  the  benefit  of  social  position  so 
far  as  in  his  power,  though  he  may  be  unable  to  fulfil  all  the 
obligations  of  the  marriage  state ;  and  it  rests  with  the  woman  to 
say  whether  she  will  enforce  or  renounce  the  contract"  (e).     As 
to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  the  question  is  not  whether  there  is 
or  not  an  absolute  impossibility,  but  what  is  the  true  meaning 
of  the  contract ;  and  in  this  case  the  contract  is  of  such  a  kind 

(a)  Cp.  the  doctrine  as  to  giving  Q.  B.  45. 

notice  of  abandonment  to  under-  {d)  Per  Pollock,  C.  B.  ih,  52. 

writers,  Rankin  v.  PoUeVj  L.  B.  6  (e)  The  case  is  thus  explained 

H.  L.  88,  121, 157.  and    distinguished    by    Montague 

(5)  E.  B.  ft  £.  746, 29  L.  J.  Q.  B.  Smith,  J.  in  Boatt  v.  Firth,  L.  R.  4 

48.  O.  P.  8. 

(c)    Per  BramweU,  B.  29  L.  J. 

B  B 
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that  one  might  expect  the  conditions  and  exceptions  implied  in 
strictly  personal  contracts  to  be  extended  lather  than  excluded. 
It  has  long  been  settled  that  the  contract  to  many  is  so  far  per- 
sonal that  executors,  in  the  absence  of  special  damage  to  the 
personal  estate,  cannot  sue  upon  it  (a).  As  to  the  second  reason, 
it  cannot  be  maintained,  except  against  the  common  understanding 
of  mankind  and  the  general  treatment  of  marriage  by  the  law  of 
England,  that  the  acquisition  of  legal  or  social  position  by  mar- 
riage is  a  principal  or  independent  -object  of  the  contract. 
Unless  it  can  be  so  considered,  the  reason  cannot  stand  with  the 
principle  afi&rmed  in  Oeipd  v.  Smith  (ft),  that  when  the  main  part 
of  a  contract  has  become  impossible  of  performance  by  an  excepted 
cause,  it  must  be  treated  as  having  become  impossible  altogether. 
The  decision  itself  can  be  reviewed  only  by  a  court  of  ultimate 
appeal ;  but  it  is  so  much  against  the  tendency  of  the  later  cases 
that  it  is  now  of  little  or  no  authority  beyond  the  point  actuaUy 
decided,  which  for  the  obvious  recisons  indicated  in  some  of  the 
judgments  is  not  at  all  likely  to  recur. 

Rights  As  we  saw  in  the  case  of  contracts  falling  directly  within  the 

already      j^^  ^  Taylor  v.  CcddwdL  so  in  the  case  of   contracts  for 

acquired  ''  ' 

under  the   personal  service  and  the  like  the  dissolution   of   the  contract 

contract     yyj  g^lxsequent  impossibility  does  not  affect  any  specific  right 

already  acquired  under  it.     Where  there  is  an  entire  contract 

of   this    kind  for  work  to  be    paid  for  by  instalments    at 

certain  times,   any  instalments  which    have  become  duo  in 

the  contractor's   lifetime  remain  due  to  his  estate  after  the 

contract  is  put  an  end  to  by  his  death  (c).     In  like  manner 

where  a  premium  has  been  paid  for  apprenticeship,  and  the 

master  duly  instructs  the  apprentice  for  a  part  of  the  term,  and 

then  dies,  his  executors  are  not  botmd  to  return  the  premium  or 

any  part  of  it  as  on  a  failure  of  consideration.     So  the  court  of 

Common  Pleas  lately  held  {d),  dissenting  from  a  decision  the 

other  way  in  the  court  of  Chancery  («),  which,  however,  cannot 

be  taken  as  establishing  a  different  rule  of  equity,  or  therefore 

one  which  under  the  Judicature  Act  must  prevail.     For,  except 

(a)  Chamberlain  ▼.  WiXUamaon,  2  (ci)  Whincup  v.  ffughea,  L.  B.  6 

M.  *  8.  40S.  C.  P.  78. 

(6)  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  404.  (e)  Hint  v.  Tolwm,  2  Mac  k  0. 

(c)  SUtbbs  T.  Holywell  Ry,  Co,  L.  134. 
K.  2  £z.  811. 
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SO  far  as  it  can  be  referred  to  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  over  its  own  officers,  that  decision  is  founded  on  the 
supposition  that  a  proportionate  part  of  the  premium  was  a  debt 
€it  law  (a). 

Where  an  existing  contract  is  varied  or  superseded  by  a  Sub- 
subsequent  agreement,  and  the  performance  of  that  agreement  contract 
becomes  impossible  {e,g,  by  the  death  of  a  person  according  to  becoming 
whose  estimate  a  sum  is  to  be  assessed)  so  that  the  parties  are  no  ^f  t^ 
longer  bound  by  it,  they  will  be  remitted  to  the  original  contract  formance. 
if  their  intention  can  thereby  be  substantially  carried  out.     At 
all  events  a  party  for  whose  benefit  the  contract  was  varied,  and 
\yho  but  for  his  own  delay  might  have  performed  it  as  varied 
before  it  became  impossible,  cannot  afterwards  resist  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  contract  in  its  original  form  (h). 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  case  of  a  contract  becoming  impossible  8.  Impos- 
of  performance  by  the  default  of  either  party.  defa^t  of 

either 
Where  the  promisor  disables  himself  by  his  own  default  from  party. 

performing  his  promise,  not  only  is  he  not  excused  (for  which  promisor^ 
indeed  authority  would  be  superfluous)  but  his  conduct  is  equi-  no  excuse, 
valent  to  a  breach  of  the  contract,  although  the  time  for  per-  \yj^^  of 
f ormance  may  not  have  arrived,  and  oven  though  in  contingent  contract, 
circumstances  it  may  again  become  possible  to  perform  it  (c). 
A   default  consisting  in   mere   omission   may  have   the   same 
effect.     Where  an  arbitrator   awards  that  the  defendant  shall 
pay  the  plaintiff's  taxed  costs  of  a  suit  on  a  certain  day,  it  is 
the  defendant's  business  to  have  them  taxed  before  that  day, 
and  it  is  no  excuse  that  in  fact  he  had  not  notice  of  the 
taxation  in  time  to  pay  them  at  the  time  and  place  fixed  by  the 
award  (d). 

On  the  other   hand,  where  the  promisor  is  prevented  from  Default  of 

performing  his  contract  or  any  part  of  it  by  the  default  or  refusal  §J^?"®® 

of  the  promisee,  the  performance  is  to  that  extent  excused ;  and  promisor, 

moreover  default  or  refusal  is  a  cause  of  action  on  which  the  f "^^  "^^ j 

be  treated 

(a)  2  Mac.  k  G»  at  jp.  180  ;  and  (c)  See  Leake  on  Contracts  851, 

see  the  jndgmente  of  BoYill,  C.  J.  460  ;  1  Bo.  Ab.  448,  B. 

andWiies,  J. in  Whinctipy.Hwjftcs.  {d)  Bigland  v.  SkeUon,  12  East 

(6)  Firth  V.  Midland  Ry,  Co.  20  436. 


Eq.  100. 
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as  brMch,  promisor  may  recover  any  loss  be  has  incurred  thereby  (a),  or  he 
may  rescind  the  contract  and  recover  back  any  money  he  has 
abready  paid  under  it  (&).  Default  may  consist  either  in  active 
interruption  or  interference  on  the  part  of  the  promisee  (c), 
or  in  the  mere  omission  of  something  without  which  the 
promisor  cannot  perform  his  part  of  the  contract  (d). 


or  makes 

contract 

voidable 

athlfl 

option. 


Roberts  The  principle,  in  itself  well  settled,  is  illustrated  by  some 
C^'"w-  '^^^^  cases.  Where  the  failure  of  a  building  contractor  to 
sionerB,  fto.  complete  the  works  by  the  day  specified  is  caused  by  the  failure 
of  the  other  parties  and  their  architect  to  supply  plans  and  set 
out  the  land  necessary  to  enable  him  to  commence  the  works,  "  the 
rule  of  law  applies  which  exonerates  one  of  the  two  contracting 
parties  from  the  performance  of  a  contract  when  the  performance 
of  it  is  prevented  and  rendered  impossible  by  the  wrongful  act  of 
the  other  contracting  party"  (e),  and  the  other  party  cannot 
take  advantage  of  a  provision  in  the  contract  making  it  deter- 
minable at  their  option  in  the  event  of  the  contractor  failing  iu 
the  due  performance  of  any  part  of  his  undertaking.  So  where 
it  is  a  term  of  the  contract  that  the  contractor  shall  pay  penalties 
for  any  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  it,  no  penalty  becomes  due  in 
respect  of  any  delay  caused  by  the  refusal  or  interference  of  the 
other  party  (/). 


CaiieB  of 
appren- 
ticeship. 


In  Raymond  v.  Minton  (j/)  it  was  pleaded  to  an  action  of 
covenant  against  a  master  for  not  teaching  his  apprentice  that  at 
the  time  of  the  alleged  breach  the  apprentice  would  not  be 
taught,  and  by  his  own  wilful  acts  pi'evented  the  master  from 
teaching  him.  This  was  held  a  good  plea,  for  ^'it  is  evident 
that  the  master  cannot  be  liable  for  not  teaching  the  apprentice 
if  the  apprentice  will  not  be  taught'*    An  earlier  and  conreise 


(a)  Ab  in  the  familiar  case  of  an 
action  for  non-acceptance  of  goods, 
for  not  famishing  a  cargo,  ftc. ;  so 
with  a  special  contract,  eg,  JtobcrU 
v.  Bury  ContmitnoTiera,  L.  R.  4  C.  P. 
755,  in  Ex.  Ch.  5  C.  P.  310. 

(6)  OHet  V.  Edwards,  7  T.  R.  181. 

(c)  1  Bo.  Ab.  458,  N. 

{d)  Where  a  condition  can  be 
performed  only  in  the  obligee's 
presence,  his  absence  is  an  excnse, 
1  Ro.  Ab.  457,  U,  pi.  1.    A  covenant 


to  make  within  a  year  snch  assoraDoe 
as  the  covenantee's  counsel  shall 
devise  isdischarged  if  the  covenaiitee 
does  not  tender  an  aBsuranoe  within 
the  year,  f&.  446,  pL  12. 

(e)  RoherU  v.  Burp  Commiuumert, 
L.  R.  5  C.  P.  310,  329. 

(/)  Jlolme  V.  Guppy,  3  M.  &  W. 
387,  BusuU  V.  Da  Banddra,  13 
C.  B.  N.  S.  149,  82  L.  J.  C.  P.  68. 

0/)  L.  R.  1  Ex.  244. 
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case  is  Mien  v.  Topp  (a),  refori*ed  to  by  the  reporters.  There  a 
master  undertook  to  teach  an  apprentice  several  trades ;  it  was 
held  that  on  his  giving  up  one  of  them,  and  thus  making  the 
complete  performance  of  his  own  part  of  the  contract  impossible, 
the  apprentice  was  no  longer  bound  to  serve  him  in  any.  ''  If  the 
master  is  not  ready  to  teach  in  the  very  trade  which  he  has 
stipulated  [promised]  to  teach,  the  apprentice  is  not  bound  to 
serve."  A  case  of  the  same  sort  is  put  by  Choke,  J.  in  the  Year 
Book,  22  Ed.  4.  26,  in  a  case  from  which  one  passage  has  already 
been  given, 

*'  If  I  am  bound  to  Catesby  [then  another  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas]  that  my  son  shall  serve  him  for  seven  years,  and  I  come  with 
my  son  to  Catesby,  and  offer  my  son  to  him,  and  he  will  not  take  him, 
there  because  there  is  no  default  on  my  part  I  shall  not  forfeit  the 
bond.  In  like  manner  if  he  took  my  son  and  afterwards  within  the 
term  sent  him  away,  it  is  unreasonable  that  this  should  be  a 
forfeiture.'' 

Where  a  contract  is  in  the  alternative  to  do  one  of   two  Alter- 

things  at  the  promisor^s  option,  and  one  of  them  is  impossible,  ***Hlf^. 

the  promisor  is  bound  to  perform  that  which  is  possible  (b).  Where  one 

We  find  the  rule  clearly  stated  in  the  Digest  (c).    Where  one  ^^  ... 

of  two  things  contracted  for  in  the  alternative  subsequently  the 

becomes  impossible,  it  is  a  question  of  construction  for  which  no  poM*ble 
*  *  one  must 

positive  rule  can  be  laid  down,  whether  according  to  the  true  be  per- 
intention  of  the  parties  the  promisor  must  perform  the  alternative  ^^ 
which  remains  possible,  or  is  altogether  discharged  {d)»    It  was  beoomee 
held,  indeed,  in  Laughter^e  case  (e)  that  where  the  condition  o^*™^^^^^' 
a  bond  is  for  either  of  two  things  to  be  done  by  the  obligor,  of  con- 
and  one  of  them  becomes  impossible  by  the  act  of  God,  he  is  not  ■*™<^<*n- 
bound  to  perform  the  other.     But  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  peculiar  treatment  of  bonds  of  which  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently,, the  right  of  election  being  part  of  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
dition, of  which  the  obligor  is  not  to  be  deprived.    And  even 
as  to  bonds  the  general  proposition  has  been  denied  (cQ.     In  the 
absence  of  anything  to  show  the  intention  in  the  particular  case, 

(a)  6  Ex.  424,  442 ;  20  L.  J.  Ex.      dart  t   pnrfnde  erit  atqne  te  sisti 

241.  Bolommodo  stipalfttas  ewem.      D. 
(6)  JDa  Cogta  y.  Davu,  1  B.  ft  P.       46. 1.  de  v.  o.  97  pr. 

242.  {d)  Barlcworth  v.  Young,  4  Drew. 
(c)   Si  ita  rtipaUtiu   faero :   te      1,  25.     And  see  Leake,  372-3. 

ftifo';  win  iUknif  hippoeenlavirum  (t)  5  Co.  Rep.  21  h. 
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the  presumption  should  surely  be  the  other  way,  namely  that  the 
promisor  should  lose  his  election  rather  than  the  promisee  lose 
the  whole  benefit  of  the  contract.  Where  either  the  promisor  or 
the  promisee,  haying  the  right  under  a  contract  to  choose  which 
of  two  things  shall  be  done,  chooses  one  which  becomes  impos- 
sible after  the  choice  is  determined,  there  (on  authority  as  well 
as  principle)  it  is  the  same  as  if  there  had  been  from  the  first  a 
single  unconditional  contract  to  do  that  thing  (a).  In  Roman 
law  the  presumption  seems  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  promisor 
remaining  bound  to  do  what  is  possible  (b) ;  otherwise  it  agrees 
with  ours  (c). 

The  exception  as  to  inora  in  the  extract  given  in  the  note 
shows  the  application  here  of  the  general  rule  as  to  impossibility 
caused  by  acts  of  the  parties.  The  case  put  is  that  the  creditor 
has  made  his  election  (to  have  Stichus,  suppose)  but  has  neglected 
or  refused  to  accept  Stichus :  now  if  Stichus  dies  he  cannot 
demand  Pamphilus.  It  is  the  same  as  if  there  had  been  a  single 
promise,  and  the  performance  made  impossible  by  the  promisee's 
default.    The  same  rule  is  given  in  another  passage  {d). 


Condi-  There  is  yet  something  to  be  said  of  the  treatment  of  condi- 

tional       tional  contracts  where  the  condition  is  or  becomes  impossible. 

OOnltTftCS^L 

A  condition  may  be  defined  for  the  present  purpose  as  an  agree- 
ment or  term  of  an  agreement  whereby  the  existence  of  a  con- 


Effects  of 
default. 


(a)  Brovm  v.  Royal  Imuranoe  €h. 
p.  867  above. 

(6)  Save  that  in  the  case  of  an 
alternative  obligation  to  deliver 
specific  objects  at  the  promisor's 
election  he  stiU  has  an  election 
in  BoltUianet  as  it  is  said,  t.e.  he 
may  at  his  option  pay  the  value  of 
that  which  has  perished.  See  Van- 
gerow,  Pand.  g  569,  note  2  (3. 
22  sqq.)  where  the  subject  is  fully 
worked  out. 

{c)  Papinian  says :  SUchvm  aui 
PampkUum,  utrum  ego  vdim,  dart 
ipondes  f  altero  mortuo,  qui  vivit 
solus  petetur,  nisi  si  mora  facta  sit 
in  eo  mortuo,  quern  petitor  elegit ; 
tunc  enim  perinde  solus  iUe  qui 
decessit  praebetur  ac  si  solus  in  obU- 
gationem  deductus  fuisset.  Quod 
si  promissoris  fuerit  electio,  de- 
functo    altero   (i.e.   before  election 


made),  qui  superest  aeque  peti  potest 
D.  46.  8.  de  solut  et  fib.  96  pr. 
He  proceeds  to  this  curious  question : 
What  if  one  dies  by  the  debtor's 
default  before  election  made,  and 
afterwards  the  other  dies  without 
his  default  ?  No  action  can  be 
maintained  on  the  stipulation,  but 
there  is  a  remedy  by  doU  actio. 

(d)  Stipulatus  sum  Damam  aut 
£rotem  servum  dari,  cum  Damam 
dares,  ego  quominus  acciperem  in 
mora  fui  ;  mortuus  est  Dama  ;  an 
putes  me  ex  stipulatu  actionem 
habere  ?  Respondit,  secundum  Mas- 
suiii  Sabini  opinionem  puto  te  ex 
stipulatu  agere  non  posse  ;  nam  is 
recte  existimabaty  si  per  debitorem 
mora  non  esset,  quominus  id  quod 
debebat  solveret,  continue  eum 
debito  liberari.  D.  46.  1.  de  t.  o. 
105. 
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tract  is  made  to  depend  on  a  future  contingent  event  assigned  by 
the  will  of  the  parties  (a). 

The  condition  may  be  either  that  an  event  shall  or  that  it 
shall  not  happen,  and  is  called  positive  or  negative  accordingly. 
Now  the  event  which  is  the  sulgect-matter  of  the  condition,  in- 
stead of  being  really  contingent,  may  be  necessary  or  impossible, 
in  itself  or  in  law.  But  the  negation  of  a  necessary  event  is 
impossible  and  the  negation  of  an  impossible  event  is  necessary. 
It  therefore  depends  further  on  the  positive  or  negative  character 
of  the  contingency  whether  the  condition  itself  is  necessary  or 
impossible. 

Thus  we  may  have  conditional  promises  with  conditions  of  In  what 

these  kmds :  ^n^tion 

Necessary :  niay  be 

(a)  Byafl&rmation  of  a  necessity.     As  a  promise  to  pay  100?.,  o^^JJ!*^ 
"  if  the  sun  shall  rise  to-morrow."  poasible, 

(ft)  By  negation  of  an  impossibility ;  "  K  J.  S.  does  not  climb 
to  the  moon,"  or  "if  my  executor  does  not  sue  for  my  debt  to  him.'* 

Impossible : 

(y)  ^y  affinnation  of  an  impossibility  :  *^  If  J.  S.  shall  climb 
to  the  moon,"  or  "  if  J.  S.  shall  create  a  new  manor." 

(S)  By  negation  of  a  necessity :  "  If  the  sun  shall  not  rise 
to-morrow,''  or  "  if  my  personal  estate  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay 
my  debts  "  (6). 

It  is  obvious  that  as  a  matter  of  logical  construction  the  forms 
(a)  and  (/3)  are  equivalent  to  unconditional  promises,  (y)  and  (h) 
to  impossible  or  nugatory  promises.  And  so  we  find  it  dealt 
with  by  the  Boman  law  (c).  It  la  equally  obvious  that  (still  as 
a  matter  of  logical  construction)  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
condition  from  having  its  regular  effect  if  the  event  is  or  becomes 
impossible  in  fact  For  example,  "  if  A.  shall  dig  1000  tons  of 
clay  on  B's  land  in  every  year  for  the  next  seven  years  " :  here 
there  may  not  be  so  much  clay  to  be  dug,  or  A.  may  die  in  the 


(a)  Sftvigny,  Syst  §  116  (3.  121) ; 
Pothier,  OU  §  199. 

{b)  Slightly  modified  from  Sa- 
vigny,  Syst.  §  121  (3.  156,  158). 

{c)  **  Si  impoflribilis  conditio  obli- 
gataonibos  adidatur,  nihil  valet 
stipulatia  ImposdbiliB  antem  con- 
ditio habetur,  col  natnra  impedi- 


mento  est  qno  minus  existat,  velnti 
si  qms  ita  dixerit :  Si  digito  caelmn 
attigero,  dare  epondes?  At  si  ita 
Btipuletur :  Si  digito  caelum  non 
attigero,  dare  spandes?  pure  facta 
obligatio  intelligitur  ideoque  statim 
petere  potest'*  L  3.  19.  de  Snut. 
stipuL  §  11. 
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iirst  year.  But  a  promiBO  so  conditioned  is  perfectly  consistent 
and  intelligible  without  importing  any  further  qualification  into 
it :  and  it  would  obviously  be  more  difficult  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  some  further  qualification  is  to  be  understood  than 
in  the  case  of  a  direct  and  unconditioned  contract  by  A.  himself 
to  dig  80  much  clay. 

Direct  covenants  or  promises  dependent  on  express  conditions 
must  be  construed  with  reference  to  these  general  principles: 
beyond  this  no  rule  can  be  given  except  that  it  is  never  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  object  of  judicial  construction  is  to  ascertain 
and  give  effect  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  parties  (a). 

Treatment  Practically  the  discussion  in  our  books  of  conditions  and  their 
tioniB^ '  efifect  on  the  legal  transactions  into  which  they  enter  la  limited 
English      to  the  following  sorts  of  questions : 

1.  What  contracts  are  really  conditional,  or  in  technical  Ian- 
guage,  what  amounts  to  a  condition  precedent  (b) : 

2.  The  effect  of  conditions  and  conditional  limitations  in  con- 
veyances at  common  law  and  under  the  Statute  of  Uses  (which 
topics  are  obviously  beyond  our  present  scope) : 

3.  The  efifect  of  conditions  in  bonds.  This  form  of  contract, 
as  we  need  hardly  say,  is  now  gone  out  of  use  except  for  certain 
special  purposes,  but  was  formerly  general,  insomuch  that  almost 
all  the  older  learning  on  the  construction  and  performance  of 
contracts  is  to  be  found  under  the  head  of  conditions.  Here 
there  are  some  peculiarities  which  call  for  our  attention  in  this 
place. 

Bonds.  So  far  as  the  form  goes,  a  bond  is  a  contract  dependent  on  a 

Stween^**  negative  condition.  In  the  first  instance  the  obligor  professes 
the  tech-  to  be  bound  to  the  obligee  in  a  sum  of  a  certain  amount.  Then 
and  the™  ^ollo'^s  the  condition,  showing  that  if  a  certain  event  happens 
real  (generally  something  to  be  done  by  the  obligor)  the  bond  shall 

o£^e"in-    ^  ^^^^»  ^"^  otherwise  it  shall  remain  in  force.     "  The  condition 
Btrnment.   is  subsequent  to  the  legal  obligation ;  if  the  condition  be  not 
fulfilled  the  obligation  remains  "  (c).    This  is  in  terms  a  promise, 

(a)  SeeperMaitin,B.m^m<f/on;  550:  see  also  notes  to  Cutter  v 

V.  WiUiama,  L.  R.  7  Ex.  at  p.  259.  PoweU,  2  Sm.  L.  C.  11. 

(6)  The  clsasical  authority  on  this  (c)  Sir  W.  W.  Follett,  arg.  i?et- 

topic  is  Serjeant  Williams'  note  to  ^cick  v.  SwindeUs,  3  A.  &  £.  875. 
Pordagt  v.  CWe,  1   Wms.  Saimd. 
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sitated  in  a  singularly  involved  way,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  if 
tlie  event  mentioned  in  the  condition  does  not  happen.     But 
thisy  as  everybody  knows,  is  not  the  true  nature  of  the  contract. 
The  object  is  to  secure  the  performance  of  the  condition,  and 
tho  real  meaning  of  the  parties  is  that  the  obligor  contracts  to 
perform  it  under  the  conventional  sanction  of  a  penal  sum. 
This  view  is  fully  recognized  by  the  modem  statutes  regulating 
actions  on  bonds,  by  which  the  penalty  is  treated  as  a  mere 
security  for  the  performance  of  the  contract  or  the  payment  of 
damages  in  default  (a).     On  principle,  therefore,  a  bond  with  an 
impossible  condition,  or  a  condition  which  becomes  impossible, 
should  be  dealt  with  just  as  if  it  were  a  direct  covenant  to  per- 
form that  which  is  or  becomes  impossible.    In  the  former  case 
the  bond  should  be  void,  in  the  latter  the  rule  in  Taylor  v. 
Caldwell  (b)  would  determine  whether  it  were  avoided  or  not. 
We  have  seen  that  where  the  condition  is  illegal  our  courts  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  considering  the  bond  as  what  in  truth  it 
is,  an  agreement  to  do  the  illegal  act.     But  in  the  case  of  impos-  Whereoon- 

sibUity  the  law  has  stuck  at  the  merely  formal  view  of  a  bond  ^^^^J^  *>p- 

mediately 
as  a  contract  to  pay  the  penal  sum,  subject  to  be  avoided  by  the  impomible, 

X>erformance  of  the  condition:  accordingly  if  the  condition  is  im-  2?^!^*^. 

possible  either  in  itself  or  in  law  the  obligation  remains  absolute,  aooording 

"  If  a  man  be  bound  in  an  obligation,  &c.,  with  condition  *^J^® 
that  if  the  obligor  do  go  from  the  church  of  St  Peter  in  West-  foniudcon- 
minster  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Home  within  three  hours,  ■tro^'ion* 
that  then  the  obligation  shall  be  void.     The  condition  is  void 
and  impossible  and  the  obligation  standeth  good."     So,  again, 
if  the  condition  ia  against  a  maxim  or  rule  in  law,  as  ''  if  a  man 
be  bound  with  a  condition  to  enfeoff  his  wife,  the  condition  is 
void  and  against  law,  because  it  is  against  the  maxim  in  law, 
and  yet  the  bond  is  good*'  (c). 

In  the  same  way,  "  when  the  condition  of  an  obligation  is  so 
insensible  and  incertain  that  the  meaning  cannot  be  known,  there 
the  condition  only  is  void  and  the  obligation  good  "  (d). 

On  the  point  of  subsequent  impossibility,  however,  the  strictly  But  aub- 
formal  view  is  abandoned,  and  an  opposite  result  arrived  at,  but  wloih* 

(a)  Aa  to  these  lee  PretUm  v.  &c*b  in  Coke's  text  are  omitted). 

J}ania,  L.  R.  8  Ex.  19.  To  the  same  effect  Shepp.  ToQchst 

(6)  3  K  ft  S.  826,  iuproy  p.  362.  372. 
(c)  Co.  lit.  206  b  (some  of  the  {d)  Shepp.  Tonchst  37S^ 
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flibiUty  still  in  an  artificial  way.  The  condition,  it  is  said,  is  for  the 
diaobaiKe  ^^^^^  ^^  ^®  obligor,  and  the  performance  thereof  shall  save 
the  bond ;  therefore  ho  shall  not  lose  the  benefit  of  it  by  the  act 
of  Grod  (a),  and  where  the  condition  is  possible  at  the  date  of 
the  instrument  ''and  before  the  same  can  be  performed  the 
condition  becomes  impossible  by  the  act  of  Grod,  or  of  the  law, 
or  of  the  obligee,  there  the  obligation  is  saved  '*  (6),  or  as  another 
book  has  it  "  the  obligation  and  the  condition  both  axe  become 
void  "  (c).  "  Generally  if  a  condition  that  was  possible  when 
made  is  become  impossible  by  the  act  of  God,  the  obligation  is 
discharged  "  (d).  As  to  the  acts  of  the  law  and  of  the  obligee 
this  agrees  with  the  doctrine  of  contracts  in  general:  as  to 
inevitable  accident  it  establishes  a  different  rule.  The  decision 
in  Laughter*8  case  {rupra,  p.  373)  was  an  application  of  the 
samq  view,  and  it  therefore  appeals  that  there  should  never  have 
been  any  question  of  extending  it  to  direct  covenants  or 
contracts. 

The  peculiar  law  thus  laid  down  is  distinctly  recognized  by 
modern  authorities  (e).  However,  if  a  bond  appears  on  the 
face  of  it  to  be  given  to  secure  the  performance  of  an  agreement 
which  it  recites,  the  condition  will  take  effect  according  to  the 
true  intention  of  the  agreement  rather  than  the  technical  con- 
struction resulting  from  the  form  of  the  instrument  (/). 

Alter-  Alternative  conditions,  at  any  rate  as  to  immediate  impossi- 

°**^ti       bility,  and  conditions  made  impossible  by  the  default  of  the 
aaddefault  parties,  or  otherwise  than  by  the  "  act  of  God,"  are  treated  in 

of  paities;  ^Y\o  same  way  as  direct  promises, 
same  law  ''  *^ 

^f^  «  When  a  condition  becomes  impossible  by  the  act  of  the  obligor, 

contracta   Buch  impossibility  forms  no  answer  to  an  action  on  the  bond  "  (^}. 

"  When  the  condition  of  an  obligation  is  to  do  two  things  by  a 

day,  and  at  the  time  of  making  the  obligation  both  of  them  are 

possible,  but  after,  and  before  the  time  when  the  same  are  to  be 

done,  one  of  the  things  is  become  impossible  by  the  act  of  God,  or 

(a)  This  reasoning  apman  both  WillianiB,  J.  Broufn  ▼.  Ma^or  of 

ia  LaughUr'9  ca.  5  Co.  Rep.  21  6,  London,  9  C.  B.  N.  S.  726,  747,  30 

and  Lamb*%  ca.  »&.  23  6.  L.  J.  G.  P.  225,  230. 

(6)  Co.  lit  206  a.  if)  Buwick  v.  SwindeiU,  Ex.  Ch., 

(c)  Shepp.  Touchrt.  372.  3  A.  &  E.  868. 

{d)   Eo.  Ab.  1.  449,  G,  pi.   1  ;  ig)  Per  Cur.  Bmmck  v.  SunndtVs, 

repeated  on  p.  451, 1,  pi.  1.  3  A.  &  E.  at  p.  883. 

{€)    1    Wms.    Saund.    238;    per 
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by  the  aole  act  and  laches  of  the  obligee  himaelf ;  in  this  case  the 
obligor  is  not  bound  to  do  the'other  thing  that  is  possible,  but  is  dis- 
charged of  the  whole  obligationi  But  if  at  the  time  of  making  of 
the  obligation  one  of  the  things  is  and  the  other  of  the  things  is  not 
possible  to  be  done,  he  must  perform  that  which  is  possible.  And 
if  in  the  first  case  one  of  the  things  become  impossible  afterwards 
by  the  act  of  the  obligor  or  a  stranger,  the  obligor  must  see  that  he 
do  the  other  thing  at  his  peril.*'  ''  If  the  condition  be  that  A.  shall 
marry  B.  by  a  day,  and  before  the  day  the  obligor  himself  doth 
xaarry  her :  in  this  case  the  condition  is  broken.  But  if  the  obligee 
marry  her  before  the  day,  the  obligation  is  discharged  "  (a). 

'^  If  a  man  ia  bound  to  me  in  20^  on  condition  that  he  pay  me  10^, 
in  that  case  if  he  tender  me  the  money  and  I  refuse  he  is  altogether 
excused  from  the  obligation,  because  the  default  is  on  my  part  who 
am  the  obligee  "  (6). 

We  subjoin  the  proviBions  of  the  Indian  Contract  Act  on  the  Indian 
subject  of  this  chapter.     It  will  be  seen  that  simplicity  is  gained  ^^. 
at  the  expense  of  considerable  departure  from  the  principles  of  departs 
English  law,  and  perhaps  also  at  the  expense  of  definiteness  on  ]^^    ^' 
some  points.     The  most  important  change  is  the  extension  of 
the  principle  of  Taylor  v.  Caldwdl  so  as  to  make  it  an  implied 
condition  in  all  contracts  that  the  performance  shall  remain 
possible. 

53.  When  a  contract  contains  reciprocal  promises  and  one  party9^ 
to  the  contract  prevents  the  other  from  performing  his  promise,  the 
contract  becomes  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  party  so  prevented ; 
and  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  from  the  other  party  for  any  loss 
which  he  may  sustain  in  consequence  of  the  non-performance  of  the 
contract. 

lUtuiraiion. 

A.  and  B.  contract  that  R  shall  execute  certain  work  for  A.  for  a 
thousand  rupees.  B.  is.  ready  and  willing  to  execute  the  work 
accordingly,  but  A.  prevents  him  from  doing  so.  The  contract  is 
voidable  at  the  option  of  B. ;  and  if  he  elects  to  rescind  it,  he  is 
entitled  to  recover  from  A.  compensation  for  any  loss  which  he  has 
incurred  by  its  non-performance. 

56.  An  agreement  to  do  an  act  impossible  in  itself  is  void. 
A  contract  to  do  an  act  which  after  the  contract  is  made  becomes 
impossible,  or  by  reason  of  some  event  which  the  promisor  could  not 


(a)   Shepp.    Touchflt.   382,   392.  (6)  Brian,  C.  J.  22  Ed.  4.  26. 

And  see  pp.  393-4. 
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prevent,  unlawful,  becomes  void  when  the  act  becomes  impoeeible  or 
unlawful 

Where  one  person  has  promised  to  do  something  which  he  knew 
or,  with  reasonable  diligence,  might  have  known,  and  which  the 
promisee  did  not  know  to  be  impossible  or  unlawful,  such  promisor 
must  make  compensation  to  such  pronusee  for  any  loss  which  sach 
promisee  sustains  through  the  non-performance  of  the  promise  (a). 

lUustratioru. 

a,  A.  agrees  with  B.  to  discover  treasure  by  magic.  The  agree- 
ment is  void. 

h,  A.  and  B.  agree  to  marry  each  other.  Before  the  time  fixed  for 
the  marriage  A.  goes  mad.    The  contract  becomes  void. 

c.  A.  contracts  to  marry  B.,  being  already  married  to  G.  and  being 
forbidden  by  the  law  to  which  he  is  subject  to  practise  polygamy. 
A.  must  make  compensation  to  B.  for  loss  caused  to  her  by  the  non- 
performance of  his  promise. 

d.  A.  contracts  to  take  in  cargo  for  B.  at  a  foreign  port.  A's  Govern- 
ment afterwards  declares  war  against  the  country  in  which  the  port 
is  situated.  The  contract  becomes  void  when  war  is  dedared.  [This 
iUustrationsJgsponfo  v.  Bawden,  7  K  &  B.  763,  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  17, 
wpra,  p.  282.] 

e.  A.  contracts  to  act  at  a  theatre  for  six  months  in  consideration 
of  a  sum  paid  in  advance  by  B.  On  several  occasions  A.  is  too  ill  to 
act  The  contract  on  these  occasions  becomes  void.  [Robimcm  v. 
DavUon,  fupro,  p.  368.    ^  whether  under  s.  65  A.  would  not  be 

U)ound  to  return  a  proportionate  part  of  the  payment:  though 
English  law  is  otherwise.] 

67.  If  any  promisee  neglects  or  refuses  to  affi>rd  the  promisor 

reasonable  facilities  for  the  performance  of  his  promise,  the  promisor 

is  excused  by  such  neglect  or  refusal  as  to  any  non-performance 

caused  thereby. 

IUu8tr€Uion» 

A.  contracts  with  B.  to  repair  B's  house.  B.  neglects  or  refuses  to 
point  out  to  A.  the  place  in  which  his  house  requires  repair. 

B.  is  excused  for  the  non-performance  of  the  contract,  if  it  is  caused 
by  such  neglect  or  refiisaL 

Compare  also  Chapter  IIL  of  the  Act^ "  On  Contingent  Contiacts," 
ss.  31-36. 

(a)  As  this  18  hardly  applicable  to  the  section  must  indude  caMS  of 

a  promise  imposidble  in  we  nature  what  we  have  called  impossibility  in 

of  things,  it  seems  that  the  general  fact, 
enactment  in  the  first  paragn^h  of 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 
Mistake. 

Part  1.   Of  Mistake  in  General. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  with  perfectly  general  condi-  Conditioiui 
tions  for  the  formation  or  subsistenco  of  a  valid  contract,  and  jf^i^f, 
as  a  consequence  of  this  the  rules  of  law  we  have  had  occasion  freedom  of 
to  explain  are  for  the  most  part  collateral  or  even  paramount  to  ®^"®°^ 
the  actual  intention  or  belief  of  the  parties.     Exceptions  to  this 
do  certainly  occur,  but  chiefly  whore  (as  in  great  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  Impossibility)  the  rules  are  in  truth  reducible  to  rules 
of  construction.    We  have  had  before  us,  on  the  whole,  the  purely 
objective  conditions  of  contract ;  the  questions  which  must  be 
answered  before  the  law  can  so  much  as  think  of  giving  effect  to 
the  consent  of  the  parties.     We  now  come  to  a  set  of  conditions 
which  by  comparison  with  the  foregoing  ones  may  fairly  be  called 
subjective.    The  consent  of  the  parties  is  now  the  central  point 
of  the  inquiry,  and  our  task  is  to  examine  how  the  legal  validity 
of  an  agreement  is  affected  when  the  consent  or  apparent  consent 
is  determined  by  certain  causes. 

The  existence  of  consent  is  ascertained  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  rules  and  considerations  set  forth  in  our  opening  chapter. 
When  the  reqTiirements  there  stated  are  satisfied  by  a  proposal 
duly  accepted,  there  is  prima  facie  a  good  agreement,  and  the 
mutual  communications  of  the  parties  are  taken  as  the  expression 
of  a  valid  consent.  But  we  still  require  other  conditions  in 
order  to  make  the  consent  binding  on  him  who  gives  it,  although 
their-  absence  is  in  general  not  to  be  assumed,  and  the  party 
seeking  to  enforce  a  contract  is  not  expected  to  give  affirmative 
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proof  that  they  have  been  satisfied.     Not  only  must  there  he 
consent  but  the  consent  must  be  true,  full,  and  free. 

The  reality  and  completeness  of  consent  may  be  affected  (a) 
by  ignorance,  that  is,  by  wrong  belief  or  mere  absence  of  in- 
formation or  belief  as  to  some  fact  material  to  the  agreement 
Freedom  of  consent  may  be  affected  by  fear  or  by  the  consent- 
ing party  being,  though  not  in  bodily  or  immediate  fear,  yet  so 
much  under  the  other's  power,  or  in  dependence  on  him,  as  not 
to  be  in  a  position  to  exercise  his  own  deliberate  choice.  Kow 
the  residts  are  entirely  different  according  as  these  states  of  mind 
are  or  are  not  due  to  the  conduct  of  the  other  party  (or,  in 
certain  cases,  to  a  relation  between  the  parties  independent  of 
the  particular  occasion).  When  they  are  so,  the  l^al  aspect  of 
the  case  is  altogether  changed,  and  we  look  to  that  other  party's 
conduct  or  position  rather  than  to  the  state  of  mind  induced  by 
it.  We  speak  not  of  Mistake  induced  by  Fraud,  but  of  Fraud 
simply,  as  a  ground  for  avoiding  contracts,  though  there  can  be 
no  Fraud  where  there  is  no  Mistake.  We  have  then  the  follow- 
ing combinations : 


Classifica- 
tion  and 
legal  con- 
ieqnences 
ofMifltake, 
Fraud,  &c. 


A.  Ignorance. 

A.  Not  caused  by  act  (6)  of  other  party, 

is  referred  in  law  to  the  head  of 
Caused  by  act  (6)  of  other  party 

B.  without  wrongful  intention, 
c.  with  wrongful  intention. 

B.  Fear,  or  dependence 
excluding  freedom  of  action. 

Not  caused  by  acts  of  other 
party  or  relation  between 
the  parties. 

D.  Caused  by  such  acts. 

B.  By  such  relation. 


Miarepresentatum, 
Fraud, 


(Immaterial.) 

Durees  or  Coercion. 
UndvA  injl^itenu. 


The  legal  consequences  of  these  states  of  things  are  exceedingly 


various. 


(a)  It  is  quite  wrong,  as  Savignj 
has  shown,  to  say  that  a  consent 
detennined  by  mistake,  fraud,  or 
coercion  is  no  consent.  Syst.  §§114, 
115  (8.  98  sqq.)  If  it  were  so  the 
agreement  would  be  absolutely  void 
in  all  cases :  a  reducHo  ad  absurdwn 
which  is  no  less  complete  for  Engliah 
than  for  Roman  law.    See  per  Lord 


Cranworth,  JBoyae  v.  Jtoetborougk^  6 
H.  L.  G.  at  p.  44,  and  per  Lord 
Chelmsford,  OaJeesv.  Tnrquand,  L.  R 
2  H.  L.  at  p.  349. 

(b)  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that 
omissions  are  equivalent  to  acts  for 
this  purpose  in  certain  exceptional 
case& 
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A.  Mistake  does  not  of  itself  affect  the  yalidity  of  contracts  at 
all  (a).  But  mistake  may  be  such  as  to  prevent  any  real  agree- 
xnent  from  being  formed  ;  in  which  case  the  agreement  is  void 
T:>oth  at  law  and  in  equity:  or  mistake  may  occur  in  the 
expression  of  a  real  agreement;  in  which  case,  subject  to  rules 
of  evidence,  the  mistake  can  be  rectified.  The  jurisdiction  to 
do  this  is  peculiar  to  equity.  There  are  also  certain  rules  in  the 
construction  of  contracts  which  are  peculiar  to  equity,  and  are 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  expressions  used  do  not 
correspond  to  the  real  intention  {b), 

B.  Contracts  induced  by  misrepresentation  are  not  void.  To 
a  certain  extent  at  law,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  equity, 
they  are  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  party  misled. 

o.  Contracts  induced  by  fraud  are  not  void,  but  voidable  both 
at  law  and  in  equity  at  the  option  of  the  party  deceived. 

D,  B.  Contracts  entered  into  under  coercion  or  undue  influence 
are  not  void.  If  induced  by  direct  personal  coercion,  they  are 
voidable  at  law  as  well  as  in  equity ;  if  by  other  forms  of  com- 
pulsion or  undue  influence,  in  equity  only,  by  the  party  on 
whom  coercion  or  undue  influence  is  exercised. 

These  subjects  have  now  to  be  considered  in  order.  And 
first  of  Mistake. 

The  whole  topic  is  surrounded  with  a  great  deal  of  confusion  Mistake: 
in  our  books,  though  on  the  whole  of  a  verbal  kind,  and  more  <hfficultieB 
embarrassing  to  students   than  to   practitioners.     Exactly  the  confuaioDs 
same  kind  of  confusion  prevailed  in  the  civil  law  (whence  indeed  J*^**«™g 
some  of  it  has  passed  on  to  our  own)  until  Savigny  cleared  it  up  sabjoct 
in  the  masterly  essay  which  forms  the  Appendix  to  the  third 
volume  of  his  System.     The  principles  there  established  by  him 
have  been  fully  adopted  by  later  writers  (c).     They  appear  to 
be  in  the  main  applicable  to  the  law  of  England,  and  we  shall 


(a)  Just  as  fear,  merely  as  a  state 
of  mind  in  the  party,  is  hi  itself 
immateriaL  As  Fear  is  to  Coercion, 
80  is  Mistake  to  Fraud.  Sav.  Syst. 
3. 116. 

(&)  Causes  and  matters  for  {inter 
(dia)  the  rectification  or  setting 
aside  or  cancellation  of  dekis  or 
other  written  instruments  are  as- 
Higned  to  the  Chancery  Division  by 
s.  31  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 


cature Act,  1878. 

(c)  Some  of  his  conjectural  deal- 
ings with  specific  anomalies  in  the 
Roman  texts  are  at  least  daring, 
but  this  does  not  concern  English 
students,  Vangerow  gives  the 
general  doctrine  (Pand.  §  88, 1.  116 
sqq.)  and  its  special  application  to 
contract  (t&.  §  604,  3.  275)  in  a 
compact  and  useful  form. 
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accordingly  be  guided  by  them.  In  arrangement  and  detail, 
however,  we  shall  consult  the  convenience  of  English  practice 
and  of  our  present  special  purpose. 

The  difficulties  which  have  arisen  as  well  with  us  as  in  the 
civil  law  may  be  accounted  for  under  the  following  heads : 

(1.)  Confusion  of  proximate  with  remote  causes  of  legal  con- 
sequences: in  other  words,  of  cases  where  mistake  has  legal 
results  of  its  own  with  cases  where  it  determines  the  presence  of 
some  other  condition  from  which  legal  results  foUow,  or  the 
absence  of  some  other  condition  from  which  legal  results  would 
follow,  or  even  where  it  is  absolutely  irrelevant 

(2.)  The  assertion  of  propositions  as  general  rules  which  ought 
to  be  taken  with  reference  only  to  particular  effects  of  mistake 
in  particular  classes  of  cases.  Such  are  the  maxim  Non  videidur 
qui  errant  consentire  and  other  similar  expressions,  and  to  some 
extent  the  distinction  between  ignorance  of  fact  and  of  law  (a). 

(3.)  Omission  to  assign  an  exact  meaning  to  the  term 
"  ignorance  of  law  "  in  those  cases  where  the  distinction  between 
ignorance  of  law  and  ignorance  of  fact  is  material  (the  true  rule, 
affirmed  for  the  Eoman  law  by  Savigny,  and  in  a  slightly 
different  form  for  English  law  by  Lord  Westbury  (ft),  being  that 
"  ignorance  of  law  "  means  only  ignorance  of  a  general  rule  of  law, 
not  ignorance  of  a  right  depending  on  questions  of  mixed  law 
and  fact,  or  on  the  true  construction  of  a  particular  instrument). 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  in  detail  how  these  influences  have 
operated  on  our  books  and  even  on  judicial  expressions  of  the 
law.  We  rather  proceed  to  deal  with  the  matter  affirmatively 
on  that  which  appears  to  us  its  true  footing. 

A.  Genenl     A.  Mistake  in  general. 

2flg^lcQ         The  general  rule  of  private  law  is  that  mistake  as  such  has 

as  Much  in.  no  legal  effects  at  alL     This  may  be  more  definitely  expressed  as 
operative:    .  ,, 

follows : 

Where  an  act  is  done  under  a  mistake,  the  mistake  does  not 

either  add  anything  to  or  take  away  anything  from  the  legal 

consequences  of  such  act  either  as  regards  any  right  of  other 


(a)  See  Savigny's  Appendix,  Nob.  in  the  later  case  of  Earl  Beaudamp 

VIL,  VIII.  Sy»t.  8.  342,  344.  v.  Winn,  L.  R  6  H.  L.  223,  iwdly 

(6)    Cooper  v.   Phibbs,  L.   B.    2  add  little  or  nothing. 
H.  L.  at  p.  170  :  to  which  the  dicta 
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persons  or  any  liability  of  the  peison  doing  it,  nor  doea  it  pn>> 
duce  any  special  conseqaences  of  its  own ; 

unless  knowledge  of  something  which  the  mistake  prevents  ^^^ 
from  being  known,  or  an  intention  neces^saiily  depending  on  the  sperial 
such  knowledge,  be  from  the  nature  of  the  particular  act  a  con-  ^^^"^  ^ 
dition  precedent  to  the  arising  of  some  right  or  duty  under  it      knowledge 

Special  exceptions  to  the  rule  exist,  but  eyen  these  are  founded  "»  ^i^^j^ 
on  special  reasons  beside,  though  connected  with,  the  mistake  precedent 
itself.  "^  ^«8»1 

There  are  abundant  examples  to  show  the  truth  of  this  tfoencei. 
proposition  in  both  its  branches. 

First,  mistake  is  in  general  inoperative  as  to  the  legal  position  As  to  the 
or  liability  of  the  party  doing  an  act     We  must  premise  that  a  STpiTOm 
large  class  of  cases  is  altogether  outside  this  question,  as  appears  acting 
by  the  qualification  with  which  the  rule  has  just  been  stated ;  ^>,^^^ 
those,  namely,  where  a  liability  attaches  not  to  the  doing  of  an 
act  in  itself,  but  to  the  doing  of  it  knoicingly.    There,  if  the  act 
is  done  without  knowledge,  the  o£fence  or  wrong  is  not  com- 
mitted, and  no  liability  arises.     It  is  not  that  ignorance  is  an 
excuse  for  the  wrongful  act,  but  that  tliere  is  no  wrongful  act 
at  al]. 

The  wider  question  how  far  and  under  wliat  conditions  igno- 
rance of  fact  excludes  criminal  liability  must  also  be  put  aside  as 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  and  too  important  to  be  discussed 
incidentally  (a). 

It  is  certain  that  ignorance  is  as  a  rule  no  excuse  as  regards  Wroogful 
the  liabilities  of  a  quasi-criminal  kind  which  arise  under  penal  ^^-^ 
statutes  {h)  or  such  as  are  purely  civiL     Thus  ignorance  of  the  in  gencnJ 
real  ownership  of  property  is  no  defence  to  an  action  of  trover,  "®  "«"e« 
except  for  carriers  and  a  few  other  classes  of  persons  cxcrcbing 
public  employments  of  a  like  nature,  who  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case  are  specially  privileged  (c).     Again,  railway  companies 
and  other  employers  have  in  many  cases  been  held  liable  for  acts 
of  their  servants  done  as  in  the  exercise  of  their  regidar  employ- 
ment, and  without  any  unlawful  intention,  but  in  trutli  unlawful 

(a>  Sea  Stephen's  Digest  of  Crimi-  L.  B.  2  Sc.  ft  D.  125-6. 

nal  Ii»w,  Art.  84,  J2^.  v.  Prince^  (c)  Fowler  y,  Hottint,   Ex.   Cb., 

li.  R.  2  C.  C.  R.  154.  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  616,  affd.  in  H.  L. 

(6)   That    ignorance  cannot    be  nom.  J/o//in«v.  ^oir^er,  L.B.  7  H.  L. 

pleaded  in  dSchaige  of  Btatntoiy  757. 
penalties,  see  Carter  v.  McLaren^ 

0  C 
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by  roason  of  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  servant :  the  act  being 
one  which,  if  the  state  of  circumstances  supposed  by  him  diil 
exist,  would  be  within  the  scope  of  his  lawful  authority  (a).  Of 
course  the  servant  himself  is  equally  liable.  Here,  indeed,  it 
looks  at  iiist  sight  as  if  the  mistake  gave  rise  to  the  employer* s 
liability.  For  the  act,  if  done  with  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and 
so  merely  wrongful  in  intention  as  well  as  in  effect,  would  no 
more  charge  the  employer  than  if  done  by  a  stranger.  But  it  is 
not  that  mistake  has  any  special  effect,  but  that  knowledge, 
where  it  exists,  takes  the  thing  done  out  of  the  class  of  autho- 
rized acts.  The  servant  who  commits  a  wilf  id  and  gratuitous  {h) 
wrong  (or  goes  out  of  his  way  to  do  something  which  if  the  facias 
were  as  he  thought  might  be  lawful  or  even  laudable,  but  which 
he  has  no  chaise  to  do)  is  no  longer  about  his  master's  business. 


Exoep- 

tiouB  in 

judicial 

process, 

but 

limited. 


Keal  exceptions  are  the  following.  An  officer  of  a  court  who 
has  quasi-judicial  duties  to  perform,  such  as  those  of  a  trusttx: 
in  bankruptcy,  is  not  personally  answerable  for  money  paid  by 
him  imder  an  excusable  misapprehension  of  the  law  (c).  Also 
an  officer  who  in  a  merely  ministerial  capacity  executes  a  pro- 
cess apparently  regidar,  and  in  some  cases  a  person  who  pays 
money  imder  compiUsion  of  such  process,  not  knowing  the  want 
of  jurisdiction,  is  protected,  as  it  is  but  reasonable  that  he  should 
be  {(1).  But  this  special  exception  is  confined  within  narrow 
bounds^  Mistake  as  to  extraneous  facts,  such  as  the  legal 
character  of  persons  or  the  ownership  of  goods,  is  no  excuse. 
It  is  a  well  established  rule  of  law  that  if  by  process  a  sheriff 
is  desired  to  seize  the  goods  of  A.  and  he  takes  those  of  K  he 
is  liable  in  trover  (e).  A  sheriff  seized  under  a  JL  fa,  goods 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  debtor  by  marital  right  Afterwards 
the  supposed  wife  discovered  that  when  she  went  through  the 


(a)  See  the  distinction  explained 
and  lUostrated  by  P&uUon  v.  L.  jr 
iS.  W.  R.  Co,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  534,  and 
several  later  cases  :  tbe  last  are 
BayUy  v.  ManckesteTf  dec,  i2y.  Ob.  Ex. 
Ch.  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  148  (employer 
liable) ;  Bclingbroke  v.  Swindon  Local 
Board,  L.  R.  9  C.  P.  675  (employer 
not  liable). 

(b)  A  wilful  trespass  which  is  not 
{;P'atuitou8,  but  done  in  the  course  of 
employment  and  for  the  master'n  in- 


tended benefit,  though  withoat  or 
against  orders,  may  make  the  master 
liable  :  as  in  Limptu  v.  Lontion 
General  Omnibus  Co,  (Ex.  Ch.)  1  H. 
&  C.  526,  32  L.  J.  Ex.  84. 

(c)  Ex  parU  Oglt,  8  Ch.  711. 

(d)  See  Mayor  of  London  t.  Car, 
L.  R.  2  H.  L.  at  p.  269. 

(e)  Olasspoole  v.  Young,  9  B.  &  C« 
696,  700  ;  cp.  OaHattd  v.  OiWw/r. 
4  CI  &  F.  093. 
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ceremony  of  marriage  the  man  had  another  wife  living :  conse- 
(|uently  she  was  still  the  sole  owner  of  the  goods  when  they 
were  seized.  Thereupon  she  brought  trover  against  the  sheriff, 
and  he  was  hold  liable,  though  possibly  the  plaintiff  might  have 
been  estopped  if  she  had  asserted  at  the  time  that  she  was  the 
^vife  of  the  person  against  whom  the  writ  issued  (a). 

There  are  certain  classes  of  cases,  indeed,  in  which  it  may  be  Ignonnoe 
said  that  mistake,  or  at  any  rate  ignorance,  is  the  condition  of  ^^^^^  ^^. 
acquiring  legal  or  equitable  rights.     These  are  the  exceptional  dition  of 
cases  in  which  an  apparent  owner  having  a  defective  title,  or  J^ts:  ^ 
even  no  title,  can  give  to  a  purchaser  a  better  right  than  he  has  (purchase 
himself,  and  which  fall  under  the  rules  of  law  touching  market  ^\hout* 
overt  and  the  transfer  of  negotiable  instruments,  and  the  rule  of  notice), 
equity  that  the  purchase  for  valuable   consideration  without 
notice  of  any  legal  estate,  right,  or  advantage  is  "  an  absolute, 
unqualified,  unanswerable   defence"  (b)  against  any  daim  to 
restrict    the    exercise   or    enjoyment    of    the    legal    right   so 
acquired  (c).     These  rules  depend  on  special  reasons.     The  two 
former  introduce  a  positive  exception  to  the  ordinary  principles 
of  legal  ownership,  for  the  protection  of  purchasers  and  the 
convenience  of  trade  (d).     It  is  natural  and' necessary  that  such 
anomalous  privileges  should  be  conferred  only  on  purchasers  in 
good  faith.     Now  good  faith  on  the  purchaser's  part  presupposes 
ignorance  of  the  facts  which  negative  the  vendor's  apparent 
title.      It  may  be  doubted  on  principle,  indeed,  whether  this 
ignorance  should  not  be  free  from  negligence  in  order  to  entitle 
him.     For  some  time  this  was  so  held  in  the  case  of  negotiable 
instruments,  but  is  so  no  longer  (e).    The  rule  of  equity,  though 
in  some  sort  analogous  to  this,  is  not  precisely  so.     A.  transfers 
legal  ownership  to  B.,  a  purchaser  for  value,  by  an  act  effectual 


(a)  OUutpooU  V.  Young,  9  B.  ft  0. 
696,  700. 

(6)  Pilcher  v.  Rawfins,  7  Ch.  259, 
269,  per  JuneB,  L.  J. ;  Blackwood  v. 
Lcm<Um  Chartered  Bank  ofAuttralia, 
L.  R.  5  P.  C.  92,  111. 

(e)  This  applies  not  only  to  purely 
equitable  claims  but  to  all  purely 
equitable  remedies  incident  to  legtJ 
lights.  But  it  does  not  apply  to 
those  remedies  for  the  enforcement 
of  legal  rights  which  in  a  few  casuu 
have  been  administered  by  courts  of 


equity  concuirentlv  with  courts  of 
law.  Per  Lord  Westbuiy,  PhiUip* 
V.  Phiai^,  4  D.  F.  J.  2oa 

{d)  As  to  market  overt  the  policy 
of  the  rule  seems  an  open  question. 
The  Indian  Contract  Act  contains 
no  such  provision  (see  s.  108)  while 
on  the  otner  hand  the  German  Oom- 
merdal  Code  (s.  806)  extends  it  to 
aU  sales  made  by  a  trader  in  the 
cuune  of  his  business. 

(e)  See  Chapter  V.,  p.  21  %  above. 

c  c  2 
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for  that  purpose.  If  in  A's  liands  the  legal  ownership  is  fettered 
by  an  equitable  obligation  restraining  him  wholly  or  partially 
from  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  it,  this  alone  will  not  impose 
any  restriction  upon  B.  For  all  equitable  rights  and  duties  arc 
in  their  origin  and  proper  nature  not  in  rem  but  in  peraonatn. 
But  if  B.  (by  himself  or  his  agent)  knows  of  the  equitable 
liability,  or  if  the  circumstances  are  such  that  with  reasonable 
diligence  he  would  know  it,  then  he  makes  himself,  actively  by 
knowledge,  or  passively  by  negligent  ignorance,  a  party  to  A's 
breach  of  duty.  In  such  case  he  cannot  rely  on  the  legal  right 
derived  from  A.,  and  disclaim  the  equitable  liability  which  he 
knew  or  ought  to  have  known  to  attach  to  it :  and  the  equitable 
claim  is  no  less  enforceable  against  him  than  it  formerly  was 
against  A.  To  be  accurate,  therefore,  we  should  say  not  that  an 
exception  against  equitable  claims  is  introduced  in  favour  of 
innocent  purchasers,  but  that  the  scope  of  equitable  claims  is 
extended  against  purchasers  who  are  not  innocent;  not  that 
ignorance  is  a  condition  of  acquuing  rights,  but  that  knowledge 
(or  means  of  knowledge  treated  as  equivalent  to  actual  know- 
ledge) is  a  condition  of  being  laden  with  duties  which,  as  the 
language  of  equity  has  it,  affect  the  conscience  of  the  ivuty  (a). 

Limits  Even  here  the  force  and  generality  of  the  main  rule  is  shown 

of  thew  |jy  ^]^Q  limits  set  to  the  exceptions.  The  purchaser  of  any  legal 
tional  right  for  value  and  without  notice  is  to  that  extent  absolutely 
rights.  protected.  But  the  purchaser  of  an  equitable  interest,  or  of  a 
supposed  legal  right  which  turns  out  to  be  only  equitable,  must 
yield  to  all  prior  equitable  rights  (b),  however  blameless  or  even 
unavoidable  his  mistake  may  have  been.  Again  no  amount  of 
negligence  will  vitiate  the  title  of  a  bona  fide  holder  of  a  negoti- 
able instrument,  but  not  the  most  innocent  mistake  will  enable 
him  to  make  title  through  a  forged  indorsement.  Where  a  bill 
was  drawn  payable  to  the  order  of  one  H.  Davis  and  indorsed 
by  another  H.  Davis  it  was  held  that  a  person  who  innocently 
discounted  it  on  the  faith  of  this  indorsement  had  no  title  (r). 

(a)  Observe  that  on  the  point  of  without  notice  will  not  be  deprived 

negligfimoe  the  role  of  equity  difFers  by  a  court  of  equity  of  anything  he 

from  the  rales  of  law :  though,  as  has  actoally  cot,  e.7.  possesmon  of 

the  subject-matter  of  the  rmes  is  title-deeds :   lleaUh  v.  CVeo/odt,   10 

different  there  is  no  actual  conflict.  Ch.  22,  WaXdy  v.  Gray^  20  Eq.  238. 

(6)  PMUipi  V.  PhilHpi,  4  D.  F.  J.  (c)  Mtad  v.  Young,  4  T.  R.  2& 

208  :  though  a  purchaser  for  value 
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It  might  also  bo  said  that  where  tacit  assent  or  acquiescence  is 
in  question,  there  ignorance  is  in  like  manner  a  condition  of 
not  losing  one's  rights.  But  this  is  not  properly  so.  For  it  is 
not  that  ignorance  avoids  the  effect  of  acquiescence,  but  that 
there  can  be  no  acquiescence  without  knowledge.  It  is  like  the 
case  where  knowledge  or  intention  must  be  present  to  constitute 
an  offence.  In  this  sense  and  for  this  purpose  "  nulla  voluntas 
errantis  est "  (a). 


The  same  principles  hold  in  cases  more  directly  connected  AppU 


ica* 


tion  of  tlie 


with  the  subject  of  this  work.     A  railway  company  carries  an  ^^^^ 
infant  above  the  ago  of  three  years  without  taking  any  fare,  the  rule  in 


derk  assuming  him  to  be  under  that  age,  and  there  being  no  ^^^^^ 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  person  in  whose  care  he  travels :  the 
mistake  does  not  prevent  the  company  frem  being  liable  on  their 
contract  to  carry  him  safely  (b),  A  person  who  does  not  correctly 
know  the  nature  of  his  interest  in  a  fund  disposes  of  it  to  a 
porehaser  for  value  who  has  no  greater  knowledge  and  deals  with 
him  in  good  faith ;  if  he  afterwards  discovers  that  his  interest 
was  in  truth  greater  and  more  valuable  than  he  supposed  it  to 
be,  he  cannot  claim  to  have  the  transaction  set  aside  on  the 
ground  of  this  mistake  (c).  This,  however,  is  to  be  taken  with 
caution,  for  it  applies  only  to  cases  where  the  real  intention  is 
to  deal  with  the  party's  interest,  whatever  it  may  be.  Were  the 
intention  of  both  parties  to  deal  with  it  only  on  the  implied 
condition  that  the  state  of  things  is  not  otherwise  than  it  is 
supposed  to  be,  the  result  would  be  quite  different,  as  we  shall 
find  under  the  head  of  Fundamental  Error. 

So  far,  then,  mistake  as  such  does  not  improve  the  position  of 
the  party  doing  a  mistaken  act  Neither  does  it  as  a  rule  make 
it  any  worse.  A  mistaken  demand  which  produces  no  result 
does  not  affect  a  plaintiff's  right  to  make  the  proper  demand 
afterwards.  Where  B.  holds  money  as  A's  agent  to  pay  it  to 
C,  and  appropriates  it  to  his  own  use,  C.  may  recover  from  A. 
notwithstanding  a  previous  mistaken  demand  on  L's  estate, 
made  on  the  assumption  that  B.  would  be  treated  as  C's  oavu 

(a)  D.  39.  3.  de  aqnAjpluv.  20.  took  only  one  ticket  for  lienelf ;  it 

{h)  Austin  V,  O,  W.  R,  Co,  L.  B.  seems  therefore  that    strictly  ahe 

2  Q.  B.  442.    The  judgments  treat  ought  to  have  been  the  pUuntiff. 

it  M  one  entire  contract  with  the  (c)  Marthatt  v.  CoiUU,  1  Y.  &  C. 

mother  of  the  infant  plaintiff,  who  Ex.  282. 
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agent  (a).  Nor  does  a  mistaken  repudiation  of  ownership  prevent 
the  true  owner  of  goods  from  recovering  damages  afterwards  for 
injury  done  to  them  by  the  negligence  of  a  bailee,  whoso  duty  it 
was  to  hold  them  for  the  true  owner  at  all  events  (5).  This  is 
independent  of  and  quite  consistent  with  the  rule  that  a  party 
who  has  wholly  mistaken  his  remedy  cannot  be  allowed  to 
proceed  by  way  of  amendment  in  the  same  action  in  an  entirely 
different  form  and  on  questions  of  a  diiferent  character  (c). 


As  to 
exifltixig 
rights  of 
other 
persons. 


Xext,  mistake  does  not  in  general  alter  existing  rights.  The 
presence  of  mistake  will  not  make  an  act  effectual  which  is 
otherwise  ineffectual.  Many  cases  which  at  first  sight  look  like 
cases  of  relief  against  mistake  belong  in  truth  to  this  class,  the 
act  being  such  that  for  reasons  independent  of  the  mistake  it  is 
inoperative.  Thus  a  trustee's  possession  of  land  is  the  possession 
of  his  cestui  que  trust,  and  it  makes  no  difference  if  he  is  mis- 
taken as  to  the  person  who  really  is  cestui  que  trust.  IILs 
payment  over  of  the  rents  and  profits  to  a  wrong  person,  whether 
made  wilfully  and  fraudulently,  or  ignorantly  and  in  good  faith, 
cannot  alter  the  character  of  the  possession  (d).  ^VTiere  tho 
canier  of  goods  after  receiving  notice  from  an  impaid  vendor  to 
stop  them  nevertheless  delivers  them  by  mistake  to  the  buyer, 
this  does  not  defeat  the  vendor's  rights :  for  the  right  of 
possession  (e)  revests  in  the  vendor  from  tho  date  of  the  notice, 
if  given  at  such  a  time  and  under  such  circumstances  that  the 
delivery  can  and  ought  to  be  prevented  (/),  and  the  subsequent 
mistaken  delivery  has  not,  as  an  intentional  wrongful  delivery 
would  not  have,  any  power  to  alter  it  (g).  Again,  by  the  rules 
of  the  French  Post  Office  the  sender  of  a  letter  can  reclaim  it 
after  it  is  posted  and  before  the  despatch  of  the  mail.  C,  a 
banker  at  Lyons,  posted  a  letter  containing  bills  of  exchange 
indorsed  to  D.,  an  English  correspondent.     Before  the  despatc-h 


(a)  Hardy  v.  Metropolitan  Lajid  i: 
Finance  Co,  7  Ch.  427,  1433.  Cp. 
Vangerow,  Fand.  1.  118. 

(6)  Mitchdl  V.  Lancashire  dt  York- 
shire Ry.  Co,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  256, 261. 

(c)  Jacobs  V.  Seward,  L.  R.  6 
H.  L.  464. 

((2)  Lister  v.  Pickford,  84  Beav. 
676. 

(f)  The  book  has  property:   but 


the  use  of  this  word  assumes  that 
stoppage  in  transitu  rescinds  the 
contract,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
which  now  prevails  {Schotsmans  v. 
Lancashire  d:  Yorkshire  Ry.  Co.  2  Ch. 
332,  340.) 

(/)  Whitehead  v.  Anderson,  9  M. 
&  W.  618  :  Bhickbum  on  Cont  of 
Sale,  269. 

ig)  Liu  V.  Oowleyy  7  Taunt  169. 
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of  the  mail,  learning  from  D's  agent  on  the  spot  that 
the  bills  would  not  he  accepted,  C.  sent  to  the  post- 
office  to  stop  the  letter.  It  was  put  aside  from  the  rest  of 
the  mail,  but  by  a  mistake  of  C's  clerk  in  not  completing 
the  proper  forms  it  was  despatched  in  the  ordinary  course.  It 
was  held  that  there  was  no  effectual  delivery  of  the  bills  to 
D.  and  that  the  property  remained  in  C.  The  mistake  of  the 
clerk  could  not  take  '^  the  effect  of  making  the  property  in  the 
bills  pass  contrary  to  the  intention  of  both  indorser  and 
indorsee"  (a).  Had  not  the  revocation  been  at  the  indorsee's 
request,  then  indeed  the  argument  would  probably  have  been 
correct  that  it  was  a  mere  uncompleted  intention  on  C's  part : 
for  as  between  C.  and  the  post-office  every thuig  had  not  been 
done  to  put  an  end  to  the  authority  of  the  post-office  to  forward 
the  letter  in  the  regtdar  course  of  post 

Andersoji^s  case  (b)  may  possibly  be  supported  on  a  similar 
ground.  It  was  there  held  that  a  transfer  of  shares  sanctioned 
by  the  directors  and  registered  in  ignorance  that  calls  were  duo 
from  the  transferor  might  afterwards  be  cancelled,  even  by  an 
officer  of  the  company  without  authority  from  the  directors,  on 
the  facts  being  discovered.  It  may  be  that  the  directors'  assent 
to  the  transfer  is  not  irrevocable  (apart  from  the  question  of 
mistake)  until  the  parties  have  acted  upon  it. 

Again,  the  legal  effect  of  a  transaction  camiot  be  altered  by  Bub- 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  parties :  and  it  makes  no  difference  ^^^^y'J* 
if  that  conduct  is  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  original  of  partioi 
legal  efifect.     A  man  who  acts  on  a  wrong  construction  of  liis  lu^JJ^^^** 
own  duties  under  a  contract  he  has  entered  into  does  not  thereby  oonntruo- 
entitle  himself,  though  the  acts  so  done  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  ^^^^^or 
other  party,  to  have  the  contract  peiibrmed  by  the  other  according  tho 
to  the  same  construction  (c).     Tins  decision  was  put  to  some  <»'*^^"*^  • 
extent  upon   the  ground  that  relief  cannot  bo  given  against 
mistakes  of  law.     But  it  is  submitted  that  this  is  not  a  case 
where  the  distinction  is  really  material.     Suppose  the  party  had 
not  construed  the  contract  wrongly,  but  acted  on  an  erroneous 

(o)  Ex  parU  Cote,  9  Ch.  27,  82.  feree  doea  not  object." 

(6)  8  Eq.  509.  Sed  qu.  Mr.  Justice  (c)  Midland  Q,  W,  Ry.  of  Jrdand 

Lindley,  who  was  himself  counsel  in  v.  Johnton,  6  H.  L.  C.  798,  811,  per 

the  case,  cites  it  (2.  1438)  with  the  Lord  Chelmsford. 

material  qualification,  "  if  the  trans- 
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rocolloction  of  its  actual  coutents,  the  mistake  would  then  liave 
been  one  of  fact,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  decision  must  have 
been  the  same.  Still  less  can  a  party  to  a  contract  resist  the 
iwrformance  of  it  merely  on  the  ground  that  he  misunderstood 
its  legal  effect  at  the  time  (a).  Every  party  to  an  instrument  has 
a  right  to  assume  that  the  others  intend  it  to  ox)erate  according 
to  the  pro|)er  sense  of  its  actual  expressions  {b). 


unless  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  where  both  parties 

apArt^from  ^^*^®  acted  on  a  particular  construction  of  an  ambiguous  docu- 

mistake  it  ment,  that  construction,  if  in  itself  admissible,  will  be  adopted 

unoont  to  ^^  ^^^  Court  (c).     To  this  extent  its  original  effect,  though  it 

variation    cannot  be  alfered,  may  be   explaified  by  the  conduct  of  the 

ooiL^nt      parties.     And  moreover,  if  both  parties  to  a  contract  act  on  a 

common  mistake  as  to  the  construction  of  it,  this  may  amount 

to  a  variation  of  the  contract  by  mutual  consent  (d).    This  is  in 

truth  another  illustration  of  the  leading  principle.     Here  their 

conduct  in  performing  the  contract  with  variations  would  show  an 

intention  to  vary  it  if  the  true  construction  were  present  to  their 

minds.     And  it  might  be  said  that  (on  the  same  principle  as 

in  cases  of  acquiescence,  &c.)  they  cannot  mean  to  vary  their 

contract  if  they  do  not  know  what  it  really  is.     But  the  answer 

is  that  their  true  meaning  is  to  perform  the  contract  at  all 

events  according  to  their  present  imderstanding  of  it,  and  thus 

the  mistake  is  immaterial  and  ineffectual     Practically  such  a 

mistake  is  likely  to  represent  a  real  original  intention  incorrectly 

expressed  in  the  contract:  so  that  principle  and  convenience 

agree  in  the  result. 


Mifitakes 
in  award. 


We  may  also  mention  that  there  is  no  jurisdiction  to  set  aside 
an  award,  or  refer  it  back  to  the  arbitrator,  on  the  ground  of  a 
mistake  in  fact  or  law,  unless  the  arbitrator  admits  the  mistake 


(a)  Powll  V.  Smith,  14  Eq.  85. 
The  dictum  in  Wyeombe  Ry.  Co,  v. 
Donnington  Hospital,  1  Ch.  273, 
cannot  be  supported  In  any  sense 
contrary  to  this. 

(b)  Per  Knight  Bruce,  L.  J. 
BenUty  v.  Mackay,  4  D.  P.  J.  285, 

(c)  Forbes  v.  Watt,  L.  B.  2  Sc.  & 
I>.  214.  Evidence  of  the  construction 


put  on  an  instrument  by  tome  of  the 
parties  is  of  course  inadmissible : 
McChan  v,  Kennard,  9  Ch,  336, 
349. 

(d)  6  H.  L.  C.  p.  812-3.  In  the 
particular  case  the  appellants  were 
an  incorporated  company,  and  there- 
fore it  was  said  could  not  be  thus 
bound :  sed  qu. 
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and  desires  the  assistance  of  the  Court  to  rectify  it,  or  unless 
there  is  an  actual  excess  of  jurisdiction  (a). 

What  then  are  the  special  classes  of  cases  in  which  mistake  is  Special 
of  importance,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  the  language  held  ^JJ^ 
by  our  books  on  the  subject  ? — (language  which  at  times  goes  the  mistaJLe 
length  of  such  untenable  statements  as  that  mistake  is  enough  ^J^^^. 
to  vitiate  any  transaction,)     They  are  believed  to  be  as  follows. 

1.  Where  mistake  is  such  as  to  exclude  real  consent,  and  so—  1.  As 
not  avoid  the  contract  but — prevent  the  formation  of  a  contract,  ^^^  ^^ 
there  the  seeming  agreement  is  void.     Of  this  we  shall  presently  consent, 
speak  at  large  (Part  2  of  this  chapter). 


2.  Where  a  mistake  occurs  in  expressing  the  terms  of  a  real  con-  2.  In 
sent,  such  mistake  may  be  remedied  by  the  special  jurisdiction  of  ®^^"" 
courts  of  equity.    Of  this  also  we  shall  speak  separately  (Part  3).  consent 


3.  A  renunciation  of  rights  in  general  terms  is  understood  not  3.  Re- 

to  include  rights  of  whose  actual  or  possible  existence  the  party  °?^«*^J!^" 
was  not  aware.     This  is  in  truth  a  particular  case  under  No.  2. 

All  these  exceptions  may  be  considered  as  more  apparent  than 
real. 

4.  Money  paid  under  a  mistake  of  fact  may  be  recovered  back.  4.Pftyment 
This  is  a  real  exception,  and  the  most  important  of  alL     Yet  ®'  ^^^^^^y* 

oven  here  the  legal  foundation  of  the  right  is  not  so  much  the 
mistake  in  itself  as  the  failure  of  the  supposed  consideration  on 
which  the  money  was  paid. 

B.  Mistake  of  Fact  and  of  Law.  b.  Mistake 

of  Fact 
It  is  an  obvious  principle  that  citizens  must  be  presumed  for  and  of 

all  public  purposes  to  know  the  law,  or  rather  that  they  cannot  ^^' 

be  allowed  to  allege  ignorance  of  it  as  an  excuse.    As  has  often 

been  said,  the  administration  of  justice  would  otherwise  be 

impossible.     Practically  the  laige  judicial  discretion  which  can 

be  exercised  in  criminal  law  may  be  trusted  to  prevent  the  rule 

from  operating  too  harshly  in  particular  cases.     On  the  other 

(a)  i>»nfi  V.  BlaJkt,  L.  R  10  C.  P.  fest  clerical  error  in  his  award  after 
388.  An  arbitrator  cannot  of  his  signing  it :  he  shonld  apply  to  the 
own  motion  correct  even  a  mani-      Court :  Afordue  v.  Palmer^  6  Ch.  22. 
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hand  it  would  lead  to  hardship  and  injustice  not  remediable  by 
any  judicial  discretion  if  parties  were  always  to  bo  bound  in 
mattera  of  private  law  by  acts  done  in  ignorance  of  their  ci^-il 
rights.  There  is  an  apparent  conflict  between  these  two  prin- 
ciples which  has  given  rise  to  much  doubt  and  discussion  (ft). 
But  the  conflict,  if  indeed  it  be  not  merely  apparent,  is  at  any 
rate  much  more  limited  in  extent  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

How  far         The  rule,  as  generally  stated,  is  to  this  effect : 

tion  is  Eelief  is  given  against  mistake  of  fact  but  not  against  mistake 

appUcable.  of  law. 

Neither  branch  of  the  statement  is  true  without  a  great  deal 
of  limitation  and  explanation.  We  have  already  seen  that  in 
most  transactions  mistake  is  altogether  without  effect.  There,  of 
course,  the  distinction  has  no  place.  Again  there  are  the  many 
cases  where,  as  we  have  pointed  out  above,  knowledge  or  notice 
is  a  condition  precedent  to  some  legal  consequence.  By  the 
nature  of  these  cases  it  generally  if  not  always  happens  that  the 
subject-matter  of  such  knowledge,  or  of  the  ignorance  which  by 
excluding  it  excludes  its  legal  consequences,  is  a  matter  of  fact 
and  not  of  law.  The  general  presumption  of  knowledge  of  the 
law  does  so  far  apply,  no  doubt,  that  a  person  having  notice  of 
material  facts  cannot  be  heard  to  say  that  he  did  not  know  the 
legal  effect  of  those  facts.  All  these,  however,  are  not  cased  of 
relief  against  mistake  in  any  correct  sense. 


Where 
common 


Then  come  the  apparent  exceptions  to  the  general  nde,  which 
mSiSce  ^®  ^*^®  numbered  1,  2,  and  3.  As  to  No.  (1)  it  is  at  least 
excludes  conceivable  that  a  common  mistake  as  to  a  question  of  law 
reu  agree-  gj^^^^jj  gQ   g^   completely  to   the    root   of  the   matter  as    to 


(a)  Bavigny,  followed  by  Van- 
gerow  and  other  later  writers, 
strikes  out  a  general  rule  thus : 
Where  mistake  is  a  special  ground 
of  relief  (and  there  only),  the  right 
to  such  relief  is  exclud^  by  negli- 
gence. Ignorance  of  law  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  result  of  negligence, 
but  the  presumption  may  be  rebutted 
by  speciiJ  circumstances,  e.g,  the  law 
being  reaUy  doubtful  at  the  time. 
There  Is  much  to  be  said  for  this 
dodiine  on  principle,  but  it  wiU  not 
fit  English  law  as  now  settled  on 


the  most  important  topic,  Hz,  re- 
covering back  money  paid ;  for 
there,  so  long  as  the  ignorance  is  of 
fact,  negligence  is  no  bar :  means 
of  knowledge  are  material  only  as 
evidence  of  actual  knowledge :  ielfy 
V.  5t)toW,  9  M.  &  W.  54,  U  L.  J, 
Ex.  10  ;  Towruend  v.  Criwdp,  8  C 
B.  N.  S.  477,  29  L.  J.  C.  P.  800. 
The  only  limitation  is  that  the  party 
seeking  to  recover  must  not  have 
waived  all  inquiry ;  per  Parke,  B, 
9  M.  &  W.  69,  and  i)er  Williams, 
J.  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  494. 
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prevent  any  real  agreement  from  being  formed.     It  is  impossible  ignorance 
to  see  why  a  contract  should  be  imposed  on  the  parties  by  a  ^^"^t^ 
legal  fiction  for  the   sake  of  asserting  a  general  proposition  events = 
in  a  state  of  circumstances  where  it  is  inapplicable.     It  is  laid  ^^^^ 
down   by  very  high  authority  "that  a  mistake  or  ignorance 
of  the  law  forms  no  ground  of  relief  from  contracts  fairly 
entered  into  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  "  (a)  :  but  this 
does  not  touch  the  prior  question  whether  there  is  a  contract 
at  all.     On  cases  of  this  class  English  decisions  go  to  this 
extent  at  all  events,  that  ignorance  of  particular  private  rights  is 
equivalent  to  ignorance  of  fact  (b).     As  to  No.  (2)  the  principle 
appears  to  be  tlie  same.     A.  and  B.  make  an  agreement  and  Rectifica- 
instruct  C.  to  put  it  into  legal  form.     C.  does  this  so  as  not  to  gtnimenti: 
express  the  real  intention,  either  by  misapprehension  of  the  relief  given 
instructions  or  by  ignorance  of  law.     It  is  obvious  that  relief  ^^S^©  of 
should  be  equally  given  in  either  case.     Indeed,  if  the  parties  draftaman 
were  to  be  held  to  a  contract  they  did  not  really  make,  merely  J^^^ 
because  the  erroneous  expression  was  due  to  a  mistake  of  law,  deliberate 
this  would  be  attributing  a  special  legal  effect  to  mistake,  con-  ^^  Arties 
trary  not  only  to  convenience  but  to  the  principal  rule  that  m  to  form 
mistake  is  in  itself  ineflfectual.  of  Satru-*" 

Authority,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  favour  of  what  is  here  ments. 
advanced  (c).  There  is  clear  authority  that  on  the  other  hand 
a  court  of  equity  will  not  reform  an  instrument  by  inserting  in 
it  a  clause  which  the  parties  deliberately  agreed  to  leave  out  (d), 
nor  su])stitute  for  the  form  of  security  the  parties  have  chosen 
another  form  which  they  deliberately  considered  and  rejected  (c), 
although  their  choice  may  have  been  determined  by  a  mistake 
of  law.  The  reason  of  these  decisions,  however,  is  that  in  such 
cases  the  form  of  the  instrument,  by  whatever  considerations 
arrived  at,  is  part  of  the  agreement  itself  and  so  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Court. 

As  to  No,  (3),  there  is  quite  sufficient  authority  to  show  Renuncia- 
tion of 
rights: 

(a)  Bank  of  U,  S,  v.  Daniel  (Sup.  G.  &  J.  501,  Choper  v.  Phtbhs,  L.  R. 
Ct.  U.S.)  12  Peters  32, 56.  Common  1  H.  L.  149,  170  ;  of  which  cases  a 
mistake  as  to  a  collateral  matter  of      fuller  account  is  given  below. 

law  does  not  of  course  avoid  a  con-  (c)  Hunt  v.  Rousmaniere*8  Adm. 

tract:    Eagle»fidd  "v.    Marquis    of  (Sup.  Ct.  U.  S.)  1  Peters,  1,  13,  14. 

Londonderry,  4  Ch.  D.  693.  {d)  Lord  Irnham  v.  ChUd,  1  Bro. 

[b)  Biwjham  v.   Bingham,  1  Yen.  C.  C.  92. 
Sr.   126,  Browjhton  v.  Uutt,  3  De 
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disdnction  Uiat  a  renunciation  of  rights  under  a  mistake  as  to  particulur 
*"^^1m"    applications  of  law  is  not  conclusive,  and  some  authority  to 
deliberate  show  that  it  is  the  same  even  if  the  mistake  is  of  a  general  rule 
ftbuMioa-    Qf  ^y^^    j^Q  deliberate  renunciation  or  compromise  of  doubtful 
rights  is  of  course  binding ;  it  would  be  absurd  to  set  up  ignor- 
ance of  the  law  as  an  objection  to  the  validity  of  a  transaction 
entered  into  for  the  very  reason  that  the  law  is  not  accurately 
known  (a).     A    compromise  deliberately  entered    into  imder 
advice,  the  party's  agents  and  advisers  having  the  question  fully 
before  them,  cannot  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  that  a  particular 
point  of  law  was  mistaken  or  overlooked  (6).     Conduct  equiva- 
lent to  renunciation  of  a  disputed  right  is  equally  binding,  at 
least  when  the  party  has  the  question  fairly  before  him.     Thus 
in  Stone  v.  Chdfrey  (c)  the  plaintiff  had  been  advised  on  his 
title  unfavourably  indeed,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  before 
him  the  nature  of  the  question  and  give  him  a  fair  opportunity 
of  considering  whether  he  should  raise  it.    Adopting,  however, 
the  opinion  he  had  obtained,  he  acted  upon  it  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  in  a  manner  which  amounted  to  representing  to  all 
persons  interested  that  he  had  determined  not  to  raise  the 
question.     It  was  held  that  although  the  nustake  as  to  title 
might  in  the  absence  of  such  conduct  well  be  a  ground  of  relief^ 
a  subsequent  discovery  that  the  correctness  of  the  former  opinion 
was  doubtful  did  not  entitle  him  to  set  up  his  claim  anew.     In 
the  late  case  of  Rogers  v.  Ingham  {d)  a  fund  had  been  divided 
between  two  legatees  under  advice,  and  the  payment  agreed  to 
at  the  time.     One  of  the  legatees  afterwards  sued  the  executor 
and  the   other  legatee  for  repayment,   contending  that    the 
opinion  they  had  acted  upon  was  erroneous ;  it  was  held  that 
the  suit  could  not  be  maintained.      Similarly  where  creditors 
accepted  without     question    payments  under    a    composition 
deed  to  which  they  had  not  assented,  and  which,  as  it  was 
afterwards  decided,  was  for  a  technical  reason  not  binding 
on  non-assenting  creditors,  it  was  held  that   they  could  not 
afterwards  treat  the  payments  as  made  on  account  of  the 
whole  debt  and  sue  for  the  balance.     They  might  have  guarded 

(a)  Cp.    the   rumarks    on    com-  ppu  966 — 970. 
prombeB  in  Ch.  IV.,  p.  166  above.  (e)  5  D.  M.  G.  76. 

(b)  SicaaH  v.  SUwari,  0  CL  &  F.  {d)  3  Ch.  D.  3C1  (Y.  C.  H.  and 
911 ;  Bee  the  authorities  reviewed,  C.  A.) 
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themselves  by  accepting  the  payments  conditionally,  but  not 
having  done  so  they  were  bound  (a).  In  Re  Saxon  Life 
Assurance  Society  (b)  it  was  held  that  a  creditor  of  a  company 
was  not  bound  by  a  release  given  in  consideration  of  having 
the  substituted  security  of  another  company,  which  security  was 
a  mere  nullity,  being  given  in  pursuance  of  an  invalid  scheme 
of  amalgamation.  Here  the  mistake  was  obviously  not  of  a 
general  rule  of  law ;  and  perhaps  the  case  is  best  put  on  the 
ground  of  total  failure  of  consideration.  In  McCarthy  v. 
Decaix  (c),  however,  a  foreigner  had  married  in  England  and 
obtained  a  divorce  in  Denmark.  After  the  wife's  death  in 
England  he  used  language  in  his  correspondence  with  her 
relations  which  amounted  to  a  general  renunciation  of  marital 
rights.  He  supposed  however  that  the  Danish  divorce  was  valid 
in  England  and  that  he  had  no  legal  interest  in  the  wife's 
property.  This  error  was  on  a  perfectly  general  rule  of  law 
(though  at  the  time  but  recently  settled) :  but  it  was  held  that 
he  was  not  precluded  from  asserting  his  rights  as  his  wife's 
administrator. 

As  to  No.  (4),  the  subject  of  i-ecovering  back  money  paid  by  Money 
mistake  does  not  properly  fall  within  our  scope.     It  is  here,  ^^^^ 
however,  that  the  distinction  between  mistakes  of  fact  and  of  recover- 
law  does  undoubtedly  and  inflexibly  prevail.     While  no  amount  JJ^iJenTho 
of  mere  negligence  avoids  the  right  to  recover    back   money  mistake 
paid  under  a  mistake  of  fact  (d\  money  paid  under  a  mistake  "         *' 
of  law  cannot  in  any  case  be  recovered :  nor  does  anything 
like  the  qualification  laid  down  by  Lord  Westbury  in  Cooper  v. 
Phibhs  (e)  appear  to  be  admitted.      Ignorance  of  particular 
rights,  however  excusable,  is  on  the  same  footing  as  ignorance 
of  the  general  law  (/). 


(a)  KUchin  v.  Ilataikina,  L.  R  2 
C  P  22 

\b)  2  "j.  &  H.  408,  412  (the 
Anchor  ctL) 

(c)  2  Buss.  &  My.  614.  But,  in 
addition  to  the  ground  stated  in  the 
text,  the  wife's  family  represented 
to  the  husband,  contrary  to  the  fact, 
that  her  estate  was  insolvent. 

{d)  Note  (a),  p.  894,  tupra. 

{e)  L.  R.  2  H.  L.  at  p.  170. 

(/)  See  Skyring  v.  Oreentooud, 
4  B.  ft  C.  281,  and  cp.  PlaU  v. 
Bromage,  24  L.  J.  Ex.  68,  where 


however  the  mistake  was  not  only 
a  mistake  of  law,  but  collateral  to 
the  payment,  the  money  being 
really  due  ;  Aiken  v.  Short,  1  H.  & 
N.  210,  25  L.  J.  Ex.  321,  zests  on 
the  same  ground,  if  the  transaction 
in  that  case  be  regarded  as  the 
bare  payment  of  another  person's 
debt;  if  it  be  regarded  as  the 
purchase  of  a  security,  it  is  an  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  caveat  emptor, 
as  to  which  cp.  Clare  v.  Lambf  L.  R. 
10  C.  P.  884. 
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An  important  decision  of  the  American  Supreme  Court 
appears  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  giving  a  negotiable 
instrument  is  for  this  purpose  equivalent  to  the  payment  of 
money,  so  that  a  party  who  gives  it  under  a  mistake  of  law  has 
no  legal  or  equitable  defence  (a).  But  this  seems  not  consistent 
with  the  later  English  doctrine  that  inasmuch  as  "  want  of  con- 
sideration is  altogether  independent  of  knowledge  either  of  the 
facts  or  of  the  law/'  the  defence  of  failure  of  consideration  is 
available  as  between  the  parties  to  a  negotiable  instrument, 
whether  the  instrument  has  been  obtained  by  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  fact  or  of  law  (h), 

A  covenant  to  pay  a  debt  for  which  the  covenantor  wrongly 
supposes  himself  to  be  liable  is  valid  in  law,  nor  will  equity  give 
any  relief  against  it  if  the  party's  ignorance  of  the  facts  negativ- 
,  ing  his  liability  is  due  to  his  own  negligence  (e). 

Apparent       The  Court  of  Bankruptcy  will  order  repayment  of  money 
fnl^k^    P^^  ^^  ^  trustee  in  bankruptcy  under  a  mistake  of  law :  but 
ruptcy  :      this  is  no  real  exception,  for  it  is  not  like  an  ordinary  payment 
*^^  ^    between  party  and  party.     The  trustee  is  an  officer  of  the  Court 
Court.        and  "  is  to  hold  money  in  his  hands  upon  trust  for  its  equitable 
Otherwise  distribution  among  the  creditors"  (d).     In  general  the  rule  that 
in  equity    *  voluntary  payment  made  with  full  knowledge   of  the  facts 
as  at  law.    cannot  be  recovered  back  is  no  less  an  equitable  than  a  legal 
one ;  "  the  law  on  the  subject  was  exactly  the  same  in  the  old 
Court  of  Chancery  as  in  the  old   Courts  of    Common  Law. 
There  were  no  more  equities  affecting  the  conscience  of   the 
person  receiving  the  money  in  the  one   Court  than  in  the 
other    Court,    for    the  action  for  money   had    and  received 
proceeded  upon  equitable  considerations"  (e).     Thus  a  party 
who  has    submitted  to   pay  money  under  an  award    cannot 
afterwards  impeach   the    award   in   equity  on  the  ground  of 
irregularities    which  were    known    to   him  when  he  so  sub- 
mitted (/).     It  has  also  been  laid  down  that  in  a  common 
administration  suit  a  legatee  cannot  be  made  to  refund  over- 

(a)  Bank  of  U,  S.  t.  Daniel^  12      151. 

Peters,  32.  {d)  Ex  parU  Jama,  9  Ch.  609, 

(b)  SoutJuUl  V.  Riffg,  Forfoan  v.       614,  per  James,  L.  J. 

Wright,  11  C.B.  481,  492,  20  L.  J.  (c)  Rojfera  v.  Ingham,  (C.  A.)  3 

C.  P.  145  ;  Coward  v.  Bugha,  1  K.  Ch.  D.  at  p.  355,  per  James,  L.  J. 

&  J.  448.  (/)  Goodman  v.  Savers,  2  Jaa  & 

(c)  Waton  V.  Wareing,  16  Beav.  W.  249,  268. 
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payments  voluntarily  made  by  an  executor  (a) :  but  the  con- 
text shows  that  this  was  said  with  reference  to  the  frame  of  the 
suit  and  the  relief  prayed  for  rather  than  to  any  general 
principle  of  law  :  moreover  it  was  not  the  executor,  but  the 
I)er8oiis  beneficially  interested,  who  sought  to  make  the  legatee 
liable.  But  in  Bate  v.  Iloojyer  (h)  the  point  arose  distinctly : 
certain  trustees  were  liable  to  make  good  to  their  testator's 
estate  the  loss  of  principal  incurred  by  their  omission  to  convert 
a  fund  of  Long  Annuities  :  they  contended  that  the  tenant  for 
life  ought  to  recoup  them  the  excess  of  income  which  she  had 
received  :  but  as  she  had  not  been  a  willing  party  to  any  over- 
payment (c),  it  was  decided  that  she  could  not  be  called  upon  to 
refund  the  sums  which  the  trustees  voluntarily  paid  her.  In 
an  earlier  case  an  executor  paid  interest  on  a  legacy  for 
several  years  without  deducting  the  property  tax,  and  it  was 
held  that  he  could  not  claim  to  retain  out  of  subsequent  pay- 
ments the  sums  which  he  should  have  deducted  from  preceding 
ones  (d). 

Part  2.  Mistake  as  bxcludinq  true  Consent. 

In  the  first  chapter  we  saw  that  no  contract  can  be  formed  Cases  to  be 
when  there  is  a  variance  in  terms  between  the  proposal  and  the  f^hfelt- 
acceptance.     In  this  case  the  question  whether  the  parties  really  diviaioiL 
vieant  the  same  thing  cannot  arise,  for  they  have  not  even  said 
the  same  thing.     A  court  of  justice  can  ascertain  a  common 
intention  of  the  parties  only  from  some  adequate  expression  of 
it,  and  the  mutual  communication  of  different  intentions  is  no 
such  expression. 

We  now  have  to  deal  with  certain  kinds  of  cases  in  which  on 
the  face  of  the  transaction  all  the  conditions  of  a  concluded 
agreement  are  satisfied,  and  yet  there  is  no  real  common  intention 
and  therefore  no  agreement. 

First,  it  may  happen  that  each  party  meant  something,  it  may  Where 

be  a  perfectly  well  understood  and  definite  thing,  but  not  the  ^^  '^^^ 
•*  .         .  common 

same  thuig  which  the  other  meant.     Thus  their  minds  never  intention, 

(a)  Per  Lord  Cottenham,  Lick-  trusteee  to  convert  the  fund  :  see  p. 

Held  V.  Baker,  13  Beav.  447,  453.  340. 

(6)  5  D.  M.  G.  338.  {d)  Cuvrit  v.  QoM,  2  Madd.  163. 
(c)   She  had  in  fact  desired  the 
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each  party 

meaning  a 

different 

thing. 

Where 

there  is  a 

common 

intention 

bnt 

fonnded 

on  a 

common 

error. 


met,  as  is  not  uncommonly  said,  and  the  forms  they  have  gone 
through  are  inoperative. 

Next,  it  may  happen  that  there  does  exist  a  common  intention, 
which  however  is  founded  on  an  assumption  made  by  both 
parties  as  to  some  matter  of  fact  essential  to  the  agreement.  In 
this  case  the  common  intention  must  stand  or  fall  with  the 
assumption  on  which  it  is  founded.  If  that  assumption  is 
wrong,  the  intention  of  the  parties  is  from  the  outset  incapable 
of  taking  eflTect.  But  for  their  common  error  it  would  never 
have  been  formed,  and  it  is  treated  as  non-existent.  Here  there 
is  in  some  sense  an  agreement :  but  it  is  nullified  in  its  inception 
by  the  nullity  of  the  thing  agreed  upon.  And  it  seems  hardly 
too  artificial  to  say  that  there  is  no  real  agreement.  The  result 
is  the  same  as  if  the  parties  had  made  an  agreement  expressly 
conditional  on  the  existence  at  the  time  of  the  supposed  state  of 
facts  :  which  state  of  facts  not  existing,  the  agreement  destroys 
itself. 

In  the  former  class  of  cases  either  one  party  or  both  may  be 
in  error  :  however  that  which  prevents  any  contract  from  beinjj 
formed  is  not  the  existence  of  error  but  the  want  of  true  consent. 
"  Two  or  more  persons  are  said  to  consent  when  they  agree  upon 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  sense  "  :  this  consent  is  essential  to 
the  creation  of  a  contract  (a),  and  if  it  is  wanting  it  matters  not 
whether  its  absence  is  due  to  the  error  of  one  party  only  or  of 
botL 

In  the  latter  class  of  cases  the  error  must  be  common  to  both 
parties.  They  do  agree  to  the  same  thing,  and  it  would  be  in 
the  same  sense,  but  that  the  sense  they  intend,  though  possible 
as  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement^  is  in  fact 
nugatory.  As  it  is,  their  consent  is  idle ;  the  sense  in  which  they 
agree  is,  if  one  may  so  speak,  insensible. 

In  both  sets  of  cases  we  may  say  that  the  agreement  is  nullified 
by  fundamental  error ;  a  term  it  may  be  convenient  to  use  in 
order  to  mark  the  broad  distinction  in  principle  from  those  cases 
where  mistake  appears  as  a  ground  of  special  relief. 

DivisionB        We  proceed  to  examine  the  different  kinds  of  fundamental 
^^'    error  relating : 

(a)  Indian  Contract  Act,  1S72,  s.  13 ;  Hannen,  J.  in  Smith  v.  Hugku^ 
L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  609. 
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A.  To  the  nature  of  the  transaction. 

R  To  the  person  of  the  other  party. 

C.  To  the  subject-matter  of  the  agreement 

A.  Error  as  to  the  nature  of  the  transaction. 

On  this  the  principal  early  authority  is  Tlioroughgood^s  case  (a).  Ab  to 
In  that  case  the  plaintiff^  who  was  a  laymcoi  and  unlettered,  had  a  ^  V^^ 
deed  tendered  to  him  which  he  was  told  was  a  release  for  arrears  traDsae- 
of  rent  only.     The  deed  was  not  read  to  him.     To  this  he  said  S?^      . 
"  If  it  be  no  otherwise  I  am  content ; "  and  so  delivered  the  deed.  good^scaM. 
It  was  in  fact  a  general  release  of  all  claims.     Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  adjudged  that  the  instrument  so  executed 
was  not  the  plaintifiTs  deed.     The  effect  of  this  case  is  "  that,  if. 
an  illiterate  man  have  a  deed  falsely  read  over  to  him,  and  he 
then  seals  and  delivers  the  parchment,  it  is  nevertheless  not  his 
deed  "  iP) :  it  was  also  resolved  that ''  it  is  all  one  in  law  to  read 
it  in  other  words,  and  to  declare  the  effect  thereof  in  other  man- 
ner than  is  contained  in  the  writing";  but  that  a  party  executing 
a   deed  without  requiring   it  to  be  read  or  to  have  its  effect 
explained  would  be  bound  (i.e,  to  this  extent,  that  he  could  not 
say  it  was  not  his  deed,  apart  from  any  question  of  fraud  or  the 
like).     Agreeably  to  this  the  law  is  stated  in  Sheppard's  Touch- 
stone, 56.  But  at  present  the  mere  reading  over  of  a  deed  without 
an  explanation  of  the  contents  would  not  be  thought  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  person  executing  it  understood  what  he  was 
doing  (c). 

The  doctrine  has  recently  been  expounded  and  confirmed  by  Foster  r. 
the  luminous  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Foster  ^^ 


(a)  2  Ca  Rep.  9  h. 

(6)  Per  Cnr.  L.  B.  4  C.  P.  711. 
It  had  bpen  \tm%  before  said,  in  21 
Hen.  7,  that  "  if  I  desire  a  man  to 
enfeoff  me  of  an  acre  of  land  in 
Dale,  and  he  teU  me  to  make  a  deed 
for  one  acre  with  letter  of  attorney, 
and  I  make  the  deed  for  two  acres, 
and  read  and  deelare  the  deed  to 
him  as  for  only  one  acre,  and  he 
seal  the  deed,  this  deed  is  utterly 
void  whether  the  feoffor  be  lettered 
or  not,  because  he  gave  credence  to 
me  and  I  deceived  him.*'  (Keilw. 
70,  6,  pi.  6).     And  see  the  older 


authorities  referred  to  in  note  (c), 
next  page.  An  anonymous  case  to 
the  contrary,  Skin.  1 59,  is  sufficiently 
disposed  of  by  Lord  St  Leonards' 
disapproval  (V.  &  P.  178). 

(c)  ff Off  htm  V.  Hoghto%  16  Beav. 
27S,  311.  In  the  case  of  a  will  the 
execution  of  it  by  a  testator  of  sound 
mind  after  having  had  it  read  over 
to  him  is  evidence,  but  notoondusive 
evidence,  that  he  understood  and 
approved  its  contents:  Pviton  ^ 
Andrew,  L.  R  7  H.  L.  448.  ' 
8qq.,  472. 
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v.  Mackirmon  (a).  The  action  was  on  a  bill  of  exchange  against 
the  defendant  as  indorser.  There  was  evidence  that  the  acceptor 
had  asked  the  defendant  to  put  his  name  on  the  bill,  telling 
him  it  was  a  guaranty ;  the  defendant  signed  on  the  faith  of 
this  representation  and  without  seeing  the  face  of  the  bilL 
The  Court  held  that  the  signature  was  not  binding,  on  the  same 
principle  that  a  blind  or  illiterate  man  is  not  bound  by  his  sig- 
nature to  a  document  whose  nature  is  wholly  misrepresented  to 
him. 

A  signature  so  obtained 

''  Is  invalid  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  where  fraud  exists, 
but  on  the  ground  that  the  mind  of  the  signer  did  not  accompany 
the  signature  ;  in  other  words,  that  he  never  intended  to  sign,  and 
therefore  in  contemplation  of  law  never  did  sign,  the  contract  to 
which  his  name  is  appended  (6).  .  .  .  The  position  that  if  a  grantor 
or  covenantor  be  deceived  or  misled  as  to  the  cuitval  contents  of  the 
deed,  the  deed  does  not  bind  him,  is  supported  by  many  authorities  : 
see  Com.  Dig.  Fait  (B.  2)  (c),  and  is  recognized  by  Bay  ley,  B.  and 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  the  case  of  Edwards  v.  Brown  (d). 
Accordingly  it  has  recently  been  decided  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
that  if  a  deed  be  delivered,  and  a  blank  left  therein  be  after- 
wards improperly  filled  up  (at  least  if  that  be  done  without  the 
grantor's  negligence),  it  is  not  the  deed  of  the  grantor  :  Swan  v. 
North  British  Australasian  Land  Company  (e).  These  cases  apply 
to  deeds ;  but  the  principle  is  equally  applicable  to  other  written 
contracts." 

The  judgment  proceeds  to  notice  the  qualification  of  the  general 
rule  in  the  case  of  negotiable  instruments  signed  in  blank,  token 
the  party  signing  hums  what  he  U  about,  i.e.  that  the  paper  is 


(a)  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  704,  711. 

(6)  The  same  rule  is  laid  down, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  in  a  rescript 
of  Diodetian  and  Maximian  :  Si 
falsum  instrumentum  emtionis  con- 
scriptum  tibi,  velut  locationis  quam 
fieri  mandaveras,  sabscribere  te  non 
relecto  sed  fidem  habentem  suasit, 
neutrum  contractum,  in  utroque 
alterutrius  consensu  deficiente,  coo- 
stitiase  procul  dubio  est  C.  4.  22. 
plus  valere,  5. 

(c)  Cited  also  by  WilJes,  J.  2 
C.  B.  N.  S.  624,  aud  see  2  Ko.  Ab. 
28  S :  the  cases  there  referred 
to  (30  E.  3.  81  6 ;  10  H.  6.   5,  pi. 


10)  show    that  the   principle  was 
recognized  in  very  early  times. 

(eO  1  C.  &  J.  812. 

{e)  2  H.  &  C.  175,  32  U  J.  £z. 
273.  And  it  was  there  doubted 
whether  a  man  can  be  estopped 
by  mere  negligence  from  showing 
that  a  de^  is  not  really  his 
deed.  See  per  Bylee,  J.  2  H.  & 
C.  184,  82  L.  J.  £z.  278,  and  per 
Cockbum,  C.  J.  2  H.  ft  C.  189,  32 
L.  J.  Ex.  279.  MelliBh,  L.  J.  in 
IlunUr  V.  Walters,  7  Ch.  75,  87, 
mentioned  this  question  as  Btill 
open  :  and  see  Bali/tix  Cnion  v. 
niueitcright,  L.  R.  10  Ex.  192. 
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afterwaids  to  be  filled  up  as  a  negotiable  instroment  (a).  But 
bere  the  defendant  '^  never  intended  to  indorse  a  bill  of  exchange 
at  aU,  but  intended  to  sign  a  contract  of  an  entirely  different 
nature."  He  was  no  more  bound  than  if  he  had  signed  his  name 
on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  and  the  signature  had  been  afterwards 
fraudulently  misapplied  (b).  This  decision  shows  clearly  that 
an  instrument  executed  by  a  man  who  meant  to  execute  not  any 
such  instrument  but  something  of  a  different  kind  is  in  itself  a 
mere  nullity,  though  the  person  so  executing  it  may  perhaps  be 
estopped  from  disputing  it  if  there  be  negligence  on  his  part  (e) ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  importance  constantly  attached 
by  the  law  to  the  security  of  bona  fide  holders  of  negotiable 
instruments,  no  exception  is  in  this  case  made  in  their  favour. 

The  existence  of  a  fundamental  error  of  this  sort^  not  merely  ^^^^ . 
as  to  particulars,  but  as  to  the  nature  and  substance  of  the  trans-  ^  Eqnity 
actions,  comes  very  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  considered  by  a  court  generally 
of  equity,  except  in  connexion  with  questions  of  fraud  from  ^^x^  ^th 
which  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  disentangle  the  previous  circnm- 
question.  Was  there  any  consenting  mind  at  all  ?    There  is  fraud, 
enough  however  to  show  that  the  same  principles  are  applied. 

Thus  in  Kennedy  v.  Oreen  (d)  the  plaintiff  wds  induced  to  exe-  Kennedy 
cute  an  assignment  of  a  mortgage,  and  to  sign  a  receipt  for  money 
which  was  never  paid  to  her,  "  unthotU  seeing  what  she  teas  setting 
her  hand  to^  by  a  statement  that  she  was  only  completing  her 
execution  of  the  mortgage  deed  itself,  or  doing  an  act  by  which 
she  would  secure  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest  upon  her 


(a)  Whether  this  ib  ft  branch  of 
the  general  principle  of  estoppel  or 
a  positive  rule  of  the  law  merchant 
was  much  doubted  in  Swan  v.  North 
Britith  A  uxtralatian  Land  Co,  in  the 
Court  below,  7  U.  &  N.  S03, 31  L.  J. 
Ex.  425.  In  the  present  judgment 
the  Court  of  C.  P.  seems  to  incline 
to  the  latter  view. 

(6)  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  at  p.  712. 

(c)  Cp.  Simom  v.  Oreat  Wutem 
By.  Co,  2  C.  B.  N.  S.  620,  where 
the  plaintiff  was  held  not  bound 
by  a  paper  of  special  conditions 
Hmiting  the  corapany^s  responsi- 
bility as  carriers,  which  he  had 
signed  without  reading  it,  being  in 


fact  unable  at  the  time  to  read  it 
for  want  of  his  glasses,  and  being 
assured  by  the  railway  clerk  that 
it  was  a  mere  form.  "  The  whole 
question  was  whether  the  plaintiff 
signed  the  receipt  knowing  what  he 
was  about ":  per  Cockbum,  C.  J.  at 
p.  624.  Where  a  person  intending 
to  execute  his  will  has  by  mistake 
executed  a  wrong  document,  such 
document  cannot  be  admitted  to 
probate  even  if  the  real  intention 
would  thereby  be  partially  carried 
out :  In  the  Oood$  of  Uunt^  L.  K. 
3  P.  &  D.  260. 
(d)  3  M.  &  K  699. 

D   ' 
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mortgage-money/'  Lord  Biongliam  expreflsed  a  positive  opinion 
that  a  plea  of  non  est  factum  would  have  been  sustained  at  law 
under  these  circumstances  (a).  But  his  decision  rested  also  on 
the  defendant  having  constructive  notice  of  the  fraud,  and  no 
costs  were  given  to  the  plaintiff,  her  conduct  being  considered 
not  free  from  negligence. 

Vorley  v.  In  Vorley  v.  Cooke  (6)  there  were  cross  suits  for  foreclosure 
and  for  cancellation  of  the  mortgage  deed.  The  alleged  mortgagor 
had  executed  the  mortgage  deed  at  the  instance  of  lus  solicitor, 
believing  it  to  be  a  covenant  to  produce  deeds.  This  mortgage 
so  obtained  was  assigned  to  a  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration 
without  notice,  against  whom,  according  to  the  universal  rule 
above  noticed  (p.  387)  no  relief  could  have  been  given  had 
the  deed  been  only  voidable.  It  was  held  that  the  deed  was 
wholly  void  and  no  estate  passed  by  it,  and  decreed  accordingly 
that  it  must  be  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled.  The  similar  decision 

Ogflvie  V,  in  Ogilvie  v.  Jeaffreson  (c)  goes  farther.  For  there  the  plaintiff, 
«  iT"^'^'  being  a  mortgagee,   executed  assignments   of  the   mortgaged 

siBtent.  premises  which  were  misrepresented  to  him  as  leases.  He  did 
therefore  intend  to  convey  some  interest  in  the  property,  though 
not  the  same  interest,  nor  to  the  same  persons,  as  appeared  by 
the  deeds.  And  the  case,  so  far  as  it  decided  that  these  deeds 
were  absolutely  void,  seems  not  consistent  with  the  limitation 
laid  down  in  ThoroughgoodHs  case  (p.  401  above)  and  recently 
affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery. 

'^  When  a  man  knows  that  he  is  conveying  or  doing  something 
with  his  estate,  bat  does  not  ask  what  is  the  precise  effect  of  the  deed, 
because  he  is  told  it  is  a  mere  form,  and  has  such  confidence  in  Ida 
solicitor  as  to  execute  the  deed  in  ignorance,  then  a  deed  so  executed. 


(a)  8  M.  &  K.  at  pp.  717,  718  : 
(but  see  the  following  note).  The 
M.  B.  aeenu  to  have  thought  the 
estate  did  pass  (p.  713).  Hence 
the  variance  between  the  form  of 
the  decree  affirmed  and  Lord 
Brougham's  view  of  the  case. 
Stuart,  V.-C.*B  remark  <2  GiflF.  881) 
applies  to  the  M.  B..'s  judgment, 
not  to  Lord  Brougham's. 

(6)  1  c^iff.  280  :  and  see  the  re- 
porter's  note,  p.  237.     This  decision 


seems  to  be  within  the  authority 
of  Thoroughgoofffi  case  (whidi 
curiously  enough  was  not  cited), 
at  all  events  as  since  construed  in 
Fo9Ur  V.  MiKkinnon,  However, 
James,  L.  J.  has  intimated  an 
opinion  that  a  plea  of  non  e$t  factum 
could  not  have  been  sustained  at 
law  either  here  or  in  Kennedy  v. 
Green :  Hunter  v.  WcUters,  7  Cli.  at 
p.  84. 

(c)  2  Giff.  358. 
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although  it  may  be  voidable  upon  the  ground  of  fraud,  is  not  a  void 
deed  "  (a). 

EmpsarCi  case  (6)  seems  distinguishable.  There  the  applicant 
bought  land  of  a  building  society  and  executed  without  examina- 
tion mortgage  deeds  prepared  by  the  society's  solicitor  to  secure  the 
price.  These  deeds  contained  recitals  that  he  was  a  member,  and 
treated  the  whole  transaction  as  an  advance  by  the  society  to  one 
of  its  own  members.  He  was  never  admitted  or  otherwise  treated 
as  a  member.  The  Court  held  that  he  was  not  a  contributory  in 
the  winding  up  of  the  society.  Here  the  matter  of  the  fictitious 
recitals  was  collateral  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  transaction. 
Observe  that  so  far  as  the  deed  professed  to  treat  Empson  as  a 
shareholder  it  was  void,  not  only  voidable  :  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  too  late  to  repudiate  the  shares  after  the  winding  up 
order. 

It  has  been  laid  down  that  a  man  of  business  who  executes 
''  an  instrument  of  a  short  and  intelligible  description  cannot  be 
permitted  to  allege  that  he  executed  it  in  blind  ignorance  of  its 
real  character"  (c).  But  probably  this  is  to  be  taken  as  an 
inference  of  fact  rather  than  a  statement  of  law ;  meaning  not 
that  the  party  is  estopped  in  law  from  ofifering  evidence  to  this 
effect,  but  that  under  such  conditions  his  own  evidence  is 
practically  worth  nothing. 

We  must  here  revert  to  the  doctrine  already  stated  in  Ch«  IL  DiBtine- 
p.   80,  that  the  contract  of  a  lunatic  or  a  drunken  man  is  **^°  "  ^ 

*  '  agree- 

not  absolutely  void  but  only  voidable  :  for  it  seems  at  first  sight  ments  of 

not  consistent  with  the  principles  recognized  by  the  Court  of  ^^Jl^p'^ 

Common  Pleas  in  Foster  v.  Mackinnon  {supra,  p.  402).    It  was  luiiAtia. 

in  fact  held  by  Lord  EUenborough  (d)  that "  an  agreement  signed 

by  a  person  in  a  state  of  complete  intoxication  is  void,  for  such 

a  person  has  no  agreeing  mind,"  and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 


(a)  Hunter  v.  Walters,  7  Ch.  75  ; 
per  Mellish,  L.  J.  at  p.  S8.  The 
attempt  might  ^dbly  be  made  to 
diBtinguiflh  OgUvie  v.  Jtaffruon 
on  the  gronnd  that  in  that  case 
the  grantor  was  in  complete  error, 
if  not  as  to  the  contents  and  sub- 
stance of  his  grant,  yet  as  to  the 
person  of  the  grantee  :  whereas  in 
Hvnter  ▼.  Waltera  the  conveying 
parties  knew  not  only  that  they  were 


conveying  some  interest  in  the  pro- 
perty thdr  deed  purported  to  deal 
with,  but  that  they  were  conveying 
it  to  Walters.  But  such  a  distinc- 
tion seems  hardly  tenable. 

(6)  9  Eq.  597,  where  no  authorities 
appear  to  have  been  cited. 

(e)  Per  Lord  Chelmsford,  0. 
Wythet  V.  Lctbouchere,  8  De  G.  &  J. 
593,  601. 

(d)  PiU  V.  Smith,  8  Camp.  3S. 
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Exchequer  were  at  least  inclined  to  tlie  same  view  in  (Tons  t* 
Gibson  (a).  However  it  is  now  settled,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
decisions  in  Molton  y.  Camroux  (5)  and  Matthews  ▼.  Bcuder  {e) 
that  the  agreement  of  a  lunatic  or  drunken  man  known  to  be  so 
by  the  other  party  is  not  a  void  agreement,  but  a  voidable  con- 
tract which  after  he  becomes  sober  he  may  ratify  so  as  to  make 
it  binding  on  the  other  party,  and  therefore  on  himself  also.  It 
is  obviously  reasonable  that  one  who  offers  to  contract  with  a 
drunken  man  or  a  madman,  knowing  his  condition,  should  do  so 
at  his  peril.  If  the  drunkenness  or  lunacy  be  not  actually  or 
presumably  known  to  the  other  party  the  contract  is  valid  :  for 
a  man  who  is  apparently  sane  or  sober  cannot  be  supposed 
absolutely  incapable  of  knowing  what  he  la  about  But  except 
in  this  case  the  other  party  must  be  able  to  see  that  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  the  man  is  capable  of  understanding  the  effect 
of  a  contract ;  if  he  chooses  to  disregard  that  doubt,  he  cannot 
afterwards  complain  of  being  taken  at  his  word.  He  is  in  a 
manner  estopped  from  saying  that  by  reason  of  the  other^s  in- 
capacity there  is  no  contract  which  can  be  made  binding  on 
either  of  them.  The  law  says  to  him:  You  offer  to  contract 
with  a  man  whom  you  have  reason  to  believe  incapable  of 
contracting :  and  if  he  chooses  to  hold  you  to  the  bargaLa  when 
he  comes  to  his  right  mind,  it  does  not  lie  in  your  mouth  to  say 
there  was  no  contract  because  he  did  not  understand  what  he 
was  about  If  you  thought  he  did  understand  it,  you  cannot 
complain  of  being  in  the  same  situation  as  if  such  had  been  the 
fact  If  you  knew  he  did  not  understand  it,  then  (unless  you 
meant  to  commit  a  fraud  by  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  his 
condition)  you  were  careless  enough  to  take  the  risk  of  his 
repudiating  the  contract,  or  you  thought  the  mere  chance  of  a 
ratification  worth  having :  still  less  can  you  complain  in  that 
case  that  the  contract  is  ratified  instead  of  being  repudiated. 
And  you  have  the  correlative  benefit  of  being  able  to  sue  on 
the  contract  if  it  is  ratified  (c),  or  even  if  it  is  not  repudiated 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

Enor  M         There  may  also  be  a  fundamental  error  affecting  not  the  whole 
to  legal 

(a)  13  M.  &  W.  623, 14  L.  J.  Ex.       17  ;  18  L.  J.  Ex.  68,  356. 
151.  (c)  L.  R.  8  Ex.  132. 

(6)  2  Ex.  487,  in  Ex.  Ch.  4  Ex. 
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substance  of  the  tiansaction,  but  only  its  legal  character.     It  is  character 
apprehended  that  on  principle  a  case  of  this  kind  must  be  treated  tn^g^. 
in  the  same  way  as  those  we  have  already  considered :  that  is,  if  tion. 
the  two  parties  to  a  transaction  contemplate  wholly  different  legal 
effects,  there  is  no  agreement :  but  this  will  not  prevent  an  act 
done  by  either  party  from  having  any  other  effect  which  it  can 
have  by  itself  and  which  it  is  intended  to  have  by  the  party 
doing  it. 

Thus  if  A.  gives  money  to  B.  as  a  gift,  and  B.  takes  it  as  a 
loan,  B.  does  not  thereby  become  A^'s  debtor  (a),  but  the  owner- 
ship of  the  money  is  not  the  less  effectually  transferred  to  B.  (h). 
Or  "  if  A.  sends  a  case  of  wine  to  B.  intending  to  sell  it,  but 
fails  to  communicate  his  intenion,  andB.  honestly  believing  it  to 
be  a  gift  consumes  it,  there  is  no  ground  for  holding  B.  to  be 
responsible  for  the  price  either  in  law  or  equity,  if  he  be  blameless 
for  the  mistake  "  (c). 

We  have  seen  however  (p.  391)  that  mistake  as  to  any  particular 
effect  of  a  contract  depending  on  its  true  construction  does  not 
discharge  the  contracting  party,  or  entitle  him  to  act  upon  his 
own  erroneous  construction. 


B.  Error  as  to  the  person  of  the  other  party. 

Another  kind  of  fundamental  error  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  person  with  whom  one  is  contracting.  This  prevents  any 
real  agreement  from  being  formed,  at  least  in  all  cases  where  it 


Error  in 
pertona. 


(a)  But  if  B.  oommimicates  to  A 
hiB  intention  of  treating  the  money 
as  a  loan,  and  A.  assents,  then  there 
is  a  good  contract  of  loan.  See 
HiU  V.  WUmn,  8  Ch.  888;  per 
Hellish,  L.  J.  at  p.  896  :  where  it 
was  held  that  an  advance  at  first 
intended  to  be  a  gift  had  in  this 
way  .been,  tamed  into  a  loan,  and 
was  a  good  consideration  for  a 
promissory  note  subsequently  given 
for  the  amount. 

(&)  Savigny,  Syst.  3.  269  ;  D.  44. 
7 .  de  a  et  a.  8  §  1.  Non  satis  autem 
est  dantis  esse  numos  et  fieri  ac- 
cipientis,  ut  obligatio  nascatur,  sed 
etiam  hoc  animo  dari  et  accipi  ut 
obligatio  constituatur.  Itaque  si 
quia  pecuniam  suam  donandi  causa 


dederit  mihi,  quamquam  et  donantis 
fuerit,  et  mea  fiat,  tamen  non 
obligabor  ei,  quia  non  hoc  inter  nos 
actum  est.  As  to  the  transfer  of 
the  property  being  effectual  cp.  D. 
41.  1.  de  acq.  rer.  dom.  36.  The 
reason  is  that  to  that  extent  there 
is  an  intention  free  from  error  on 
the  one  part  and  an  assent  on  the 
other.  But  a  wholly  mistaken 
handing  over  of  money  or  goods 
passes  no  property :  Reg.  v.  Middle- 
Urn,  L.  R.  2  C.  C.  R  38,  44  ;  Kings- 
ford  V.  Merry  (Ex.  Ch.),  1  H.  &  N. 
503,  26  L.  J.  Ex.  83. 

(c)  Benjamin  on  Sale,  326  :  cp. 
the  somewhat  similar  case  put  by 
Bramwell,  B.  in  Reg,  v.  MiddleUm, 
li.  K  2  C.  C.  R.  at  p.  56. 
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is  material  for  the  one  party  to  know  who  the  other  is  (a).  Such 
knowledge  is  in  fact  not  material  in  a  great  part  of  the  daily 
transactions  of  life,  as  for  instance  when  goods  are  sold  for 
ready  money,  or  when  a  railway  traveller  takes  his  ticket :  and 
then  a  mere  absence  of  knowledge  caused  by  complete  indif- 
ference as  to  the  personality  of  the  other  party  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  mistake,  and  there  can  hardly  be  any  question  of  this 
kind.  But  generally  speaking,  the  intention  of  a  contracting 
party  is  to  create  an  obligation  between  himself  and  another 
certain  person,  and  if  that  intention  fails  to  take  its  proper 
effect,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  take  the  different  effect  of  involving 
him  without  his  consent  in  a  contract  with  some  one  else. 

Bonlton  v.  There  is  a  curious  modem  case  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
**^^  which  shows  the  general  principle  very  clearly.  An  order  for 
goods  had  been  addressed  by  the  defendants  to  a  trader  named 
Brocklehurst  who  without  their  knowledge  had  transferred  his 
business  to  the  plaintiff  Boulton.  The  plaintiff  supplied  the 
goods  without  notifying  the  change,  and  after  the  goods  had  been 
accepted  sent  an  invoice  in  his  own  name,  whereupon  the  defen- 
dants said  they  knew  nothing  of  him.  It  was  held  that  there 
was  no  contract,  and  that  he  could  not  recover  the  price  of  the 
goods;  though  possibly  the  person  for  whom  the  order  was 
meant  might  have  adopted  the  transaction  if  he  had  thought  fit 
The  defendants  might  have  had  a  setoff  against  the  person  with 
whom  they  intended  to  contract  {h). 

Mitchell  V.  A  similar  case  was  Mitchell  v.  Lapage  (not  cited  in  Botdion 
I^P*g®'  y,  Jones  (c).  The  action  was  assumpsit  for  not  accepting  goods. 
A  change  had  taken  place  in  the  seller's  firm,  and  the  broker  had 
by  mistake  given  the  old  name  instead  of  the  new  one.  Gibbs,  C.  J. 
ruled  as  follows :  *'  I  agree  with  the  defendant's  counsel  that  he 
cannot  be  prejudiced  by  the  substitution.  Metcalfe  [the  broker] 
has  misdescribed  the  names  of  his  principals ;  and  if  by  this 


(a)  Savigny,  Syst.  3.  269.    If  I  cred.  32. 
take  a  loan  from  A.  thinking  he  is  (6)  BouUon  v.  Jonea,  2  H.  &  X. 

B.'8  a^ent  to  lend  me  the  money  564,  27  L.  J.  Ex.  117.     Mr.  Ben- 

when  he  is  in  tmth  C.*8  there  is  no  jamin*8  remarks  on  this  case  are 

contract  of  loan,  though  C.  may  get  considered  in  an  Appendix  to  the 

hack  his  money  by  condictio  (anaio-  present  chapter, 
goos  to  our  action  for  money  had  (c)  Holt  N.  P.  253. 

and  received)  :   D.   12.   1.   de   reb. 
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mistake  the  defendant  was  induced  to  think  that  he  entered 

into  a  contract  with  one  set  of  men  and  not  with  any  other,  and 

if  owing  to  the  broker  he  has  been  prejudiced  or  excluded  from 

a  set-off,  it  would  be  a  good  defence."     It  appeared  however  on 

the  facts  in  this  case  that  the  defendants  had  elected  to  treat  the 

contract  as  subsisting  after  notice  of  the  change  :  and  the  contract 

aeems  to  have  been  considered  as  voidable  at  the  option  of  the 

buyer  rather  than  as  absolutely  void.     Again,  if  a  man  enters 

into  a  continuing  contract  with  one  of  two  partners  alone,  not 

knowing  of  the  existence  of  the  partnership,  and  the  partner 

i^ith  whom  the  contract  was  made  retires  from  the  business, 

then  the  continuing  and  previously  undisclosed  partner  cannot 

insist  on  the  further  performance  of  the  contract  even  by  joining 

the  name  of  the  original  contractor  with  his  own  as  plaintiff. 

When  it  had  become  impossible  for  the  contract  to  be  performed 

by  t^e  person  with  whom  it  was  actually  made,  **  the  defendant 

had  a  right  to  object  to  its  being  performed  byanyotherper8on''(a). 

This  case  was  referred  to  with  approval  in  Hunter  y.  Humble  (6), 

where  Lord  Denman  said  :  "You  have  a  right  to  the  benefit  you 

contemplate  from  the  character,  credit,  and  substance  of  the 

X>arty  with  whom  you  contract."     Again,  if  A.  means  to  sell 

goods  to  B.,  and  C.  obtains  dehvery  of  the  goods  by  pretending 

to  be  B.'s  agent  to  make  the  contract  and  receive  the  goods  (c) ; 

or  if  C.  obtains  goods  from  A.  by  using  the  name  of  B.,  a 

customer  already  known  to  A.,  or  one  only  colourably  differing 

from  it  (c2),  there  is  not  a  voidable  contract  between  A.  and 

C,  but  no  contract  at  all ;  no  property  passes  to  C,  and  he  can 

transfer  none  (save  in    market   overt)  even  to    an    innocent 

purchaser. 

Whether  any  analogous  doctrine  applies  to  deeds  is  a  question  Probably 
on  which  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  clear  authority.    We  * j®  J^m^ 
have  seen  that  if  a  man  seals  and  deUvers  (at  any  rate  without  not  be  ex* 
culpable  negligence)  a  parchmwit  tendered  to  him  as  being  ^Jj^Jjif  *^ 


(a)  Bobaon  v.  DrHmmond,  2  B.  &  L.  J.  Ex.  83  ;  ffoUina  ▼.  FowUr,  L. 

AcL  303  ;  per  Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J.  B.  7  H.  L.  757,  768,  795. 
p.  307.  {d)  lAndtay  v.  Cundp,  (G.  A.)  2 

{b)  12  Q.  B.  810,  817.  Q.  B.  D.  96,  reyg.  8.  c.  1  Q.  B.  D. 

(c)  Ifardman  v.  Booth,  1  H.  ft  C.  348  ;  Ex  parte  BameU,  8  Ch.  D. 

803,  32  L.  J.  Ex.  105  ;  cp.  Kinys-  123. 
ford  y.  Merry,  1  H.  &  N.  503,  26 
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Satisfac- 
tion by  a 
stranger 
to  the 
contract. 


conveyance  of  his  lands  of  Whiteacre,  which  is  in  fact  a  con- 
veyance of  his  lands  of  Blackacre,  it  is  not  his  deed  and  no  estate 
passes.  It  might  be  aigued  that  there  is  no  leason  why  the 
insertion  of  a  wrong  party,  if  material,  should  not  have  the  same 
result  as  the  insertion  of  wrong  parcels:  and  that  if  a  man 
executes  a  conveyance  of  Whiteacre  to  A.  as  and  for  a  conveyance 
of  the  same  estate  to  B.  it  is  equally  not  his  deed.  But  the 
judgment  in  Hunter  v.  Walters  (a)  is  certainly  adverse  to  such 
a  view. 

It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  a  party  to  whom  anything  is 
due  under  a  contract  is  not  bound  to  accept  satisfaction  from 
any  one  except  the  other  contracting  party  in  person  where  the 
nature  of  the  contract  requires  it  (6),  or  otherwise  by  himself, 
his  personal  representatives,  or  his  authorized  agent :  and  it  has 
even  been  thought  that  the  acceptance  of  satisfaction  from  a 
third  person  is  not  of  itself  a  bar  to  a  subsequent  action  upon 
the  contract.  It  seems  that  the  satisfaction  must  be  made  in 
the  debtor's  name  in  the  first  instance  and  be  capable  of  being 
ratified  by  him  (c),  and  that  if  it  is  not  made  with  his  authority 
at  the  time  there  must  be  a  subsequent  ratification,  which  how- 
ever need  not  be  made  before  action  {d). 

But  these  refinements  have  not  been  received  without 
doubt  (e) :  and  it  is  submitted  that  the  law  cannot  depart  in 
substance,  especially  now  that  merely  technical  objections  are 
so  little  favoured,  from  the  old  maxim  "  If  I  be  satisfied  it  is 
not  reason  that  I  be  again  satisfied  "  (/). 

Ajuign-  So  far  the  rule  of  common  law.     The  power  of  assigning  con- 

"ntnwtB    ^^^^^^^  rights  which  has  long  been  recognized  in  equity,  and 


(a)  7  Ch.  75 ;  ncpra,  p.  404. 

(6)  See  RMna$n  v.  Daviaon,  L. 
B.  6  Ex.  209. 

(c)  Jame$Y,  Jtaaea,  12  C.  B.  791 ; 
Lucas  y.  Wilktimm,  1  H.  &  N.  420, 
26  L.  J.  Ex.  18. 

{d)  Simpson  x,  EggingUmy  10  Ex. 
845  (ratification  by  plea  of  payment 
or  at  the  trial  may  be  good). 

(e)  See  per  Willes,  J.  in  Cook  v. 
lAsUr,  18  O.  B.  N.  S.  594,  82  L.  J. 
O.  P.  121,  who  considered  the 
doctrine  laid  down  in  Jones  v.  Broad' 
hurst  (next  note)  that  payment  by  a 


stranger  is  no  payment  till  assent, 
as  contrary  to  a  well  known  prin- 
ciple of  law  :  the  dvil  law  being  tiie 
other  way  expressly,  and  mercantile 
law  by  analogy :  at  the  least  assent 
ought  to  be  presmned  (cp.  10  Ch. 
416). 

(/)  Fitzh.  Ab.  tit.  Bane,  pL  166, 
repeatedly  cited  in  the  modem  cases 
where  the  doctrine  is  discussed. 
See  in  addition  to  those  already 
referred  to,  /one*  y.  Broadhursl,  9 
C.  B.  198,  Bdskaw  v.  BuA,  11 
C.  B.  191,  267. 
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T^hich  under  the  Judicature  Act  1873  (s.  25,  sub-s.  6)  will  in 
future  be  recognized  as  effectual  in  law,  does  not  constitute  a 
direct  exception.  For  we  are  now  concerned  onlj  to  ascertain 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  binding  contract  in  the  first 
instance.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  limits  set  to  this  power 
(which  we  hare  already  considered  under  another  aspect)  (a) 
may  be  again  shortly  referred  to  as  illustrating  the  same 
principle. 

Generally  speaking,  the  liability  on  a  contract  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred so  as  to  discharge  the  person  or  estate  of  the  original 
contractor  unless  the  creditor  agrees  to  accept  the  liability  of 
another  person  instead  of  the  first  (b). 

The  benefit  of  a  contract  can  generally  be  transferred  with- 
out the  other  party's  consent,  yet  not  so  as  to  put  the  assignee 
in  any  better  position  than  his  assignor.  Hence  the  rule 
that  the  assignee  is  bound  by  all  the  equities  affecting  what  is 
assigned. 

Hence  also  the  "  rule  of  general  jurisprudence,  not  confined  to 
choses  in  action  .  .  that  if  a  person  enters  into  a  contract,  and 
without  notice  of  any  assignment  fulfils  it  to  the  person  with 
whom  he  made  the  contract,  he  is  discharged  from  his  obliga- 
tion "  (c),  and  the  various  consequences  of  its  application  in  the 
equitable  doctrines  as  to  priority  being  gained  by  notice. 

Again,  rights  arising  out  of  a  contract  cannot  be  transferred  if  Blgfate 
they  are  coupled  with  liabilities,  or  if  they  involve  a  relation  of  ^^l^"* 
personal  confidence  such  that  the  party  whrise  agreement  con-  ermfidence 
ferred  those  rights  must  have  intended  them  to  be  exerciiied  ^^^ 
only  by  him  in  whom  he  actually  confided*    Thus  one  partner 
cannot  transfer  his  share  so  as  to  force  a  new  partner  on  the 
other  members  of  the  firm  without  their  consent :  all  he  can 
give  to  an  assignee  is  a  right  to  receive  what  may  be  due  to  the 
assignor  on  the  balance  of  the  partnership  accounts,  and  if  the 

SI  2iI*'IJr!iL?^^a?-  I*''   govemhig  tbcM   tnmscfcioiui 


NBLuni     ItdUe    OB     lii«    annm      i«hi«wJT7owr  ^^'^ 


idT^tatlJ^Sli^     «""*'^  L.  B.  5  C.  p.  t  p.  694. 
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partnership  is  at  will,  the  assignment  dissolves  it ;  if  not»  tlie 
other  partners  may  treat  it  as  a  ground  for  dissolution  (a). 

In  the  same  way  a  contract  of  apprenticeship  is  prima  fade  a 
strictly  personal  contract  with  the  master;  this  construc- 
tion may  be  excluded  however  by  the  intention  of  the  parties, 
e,g.  if  the  mastoids  executors  are  expressly  named  (5),  or  by 
custom  (c). 

So  if  an  agent  appoints  a  sub-agent  without  authority,  the 
sub-agent  so  appointed  is  not  the  agent  of  the  principal  and 
cannot  be  an  accounting  party  to  him  (d),     A  peculiar  case 
involving  a  similar  question  was  Stevens  v.  Benning  (e).     It  was 
there  held  that  a  publisher's  contract  with  an  author  was  not 
assignable  without  the  author's  consent.     The  plaintifOs,  who 
sought  to  restrain  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  a  book, 
claimed  under  instruments  of  which  the  author  knew  nothing, 
and  which  purported  to  assign  to  them  all  the  copyrights,  &c., 
therein  mentioned  (including  the  copyright  of  the  book  in 
question)  and  all  the  agreements  with  authors,  &a,  in  which  the 
assignors,  with  whose  firm  the  author  had  contracted,  were 
interested.     It  was  decided  (1)  that  the  instrument  relied  on 
did  not  operate  as  an  assignment  of  the  copyright,  because  on 
the  true  construction    of    the    original  agreement  with    the 
publishers  the  author  had  not  parted  with  it :  (2)  that  it  did 
not  operate  as  an  assignment  of  the  contract,  because  it  was  a 
personal  contract,  and  it  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  author 
into   whose  hands   his  interests  under  such  an  engagement 
were  entrusted.     In  the  plaintiffs,  however  trustworthy,  the 
author  had  not  agreed  or  intended  to  place  confidence :  with 
them,  however  respectable,  he  had  not  intended  to  associate 
himself  (/). 

Pecnliari-       The  law  of  agency,  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
of  amicy^  <^onsider  {g\  presents  much  more  important  and  peculiar  excep- 
tions.    Here  again  we  find  that  the  limitationa  under  which 

(a)  Lindley,  1.  717-720.    In  the  jnn.  292.   Cp.  Indian  Contract  Act, 

same  way  a  sub-partner  has  no  rights  1872,  s.  198. 

against  the  principal  firm.  (e)  1  K.  ft  J.  198,  6  D.  M.  6. 

(6)  Cooper  v.  SimmiOM,  7  H.  ft  N.  228. 

707,  31  L.  J.  M.  C.  188.  (/)  See  1  K.  ft  J.  at  p.  174^  « 

(c)  Baa  Afar.    Master  and  Ser-  D.  M.  6.  at  p.  229. 

Yant,  £.  {g)  Appendix  to  Ch.  V.,  p.  224, 

(d)  Cariwright  t.  Haltdey,  1  Yes.      above. 
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those  exceptions  are  admitted  show  the  influence  of  the  general 
role;  thus  a  party  dealing  with  an  agent  for  an  undisclosed 
principal  is  entitled  as  against  the  principal  to  the  henefit  of 
any  defence  he  could  have  used  against  the  agent. 

C.  BrroT  as  to  the  stibjeet-matter.  Error  m  to 

■ubject- 
There  may  he  fundamental  error  concerning  :  matter. 

A.  The  specific  thing  supposed  to  he  the  suhject  of  the  trans- 
action. 

B.  The  kind  or  quantity  hy  which  the  thing  is  descrihed  j  or 
some  quality  which  is  a  material  part  of  the  description  of  the 
thing,  though  the  thing  he  specifically  ascertained. 

The  question  however  is  in  suhstance  always  the  same,  and  may 
be  put  in  this  form  :  It  is  admitted  that  the  party  intended  to 
contract  in  this  way  for  something ;  but  is  this  thing  that  for 
which  he  intended  to  contract  1  The  rule  governing  this  whole 
class  of  cases  is  fully  explained  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  in  the  case  of  Kennedy  v.  Panamay  ^e.,  Mad  Kennedy 
Company  (a).  There  were  cross  actions,  the  one  to  recover  ^^^  ^m^^ 
instalments  paid  on  shares  in  the  company  as  money  had  and  Company, 
rec^ved,  the  other  for  a  call  on  the  same  shares.  The  con- 
tention on  behalf  of  the  shareholder  was  "that  the  effect  of 
the  prospectus  was  to  wantint  to  the  intended  shareholders 
that  there  really  was  such  a  contract  as  is  there  represented  (b), 
and  not  merely  to  represent  that  the  company  bona  fide  be- 
lieved it ;  and  that  the  difference  in  substance  between  shares 
in  a  company  with  such  a  contract  and  shares  in  a  company 
whose  supposed  contract  was  not  binding  was  a  difference  in 
substance  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  ;  and  that  the  shareholder 
was  entitled  to  return  the  shares  as  soon  as  he  discovered  this, 
quite  independently  of  fraud,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  applied 
for  one  thing  and  got  another  "  (c). 

The  Court  allowed  it  to  be  good  law  that  if  the  shares  applied 
for  were  really  different  in  substance  from  those  allotted,  this 
contention  would  be  right.     But  it  is  an  important  part  of  the 


(a)  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  580.  turned    out    to     be    beyond    his 

(6)   A  contract  with   the    poet-  authority, 
master-general  of  New  Zealand  on  (c)  Per  Cur.  at  p.  586. 

btrbalf  ot  the  Government,  which 
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doctrine,  both  in  our  own  law  and  in  the  civil  law  (a),  that  the 
difiference  in  substance  must  be  complete.     In  the  case  of  fraud, 
a  fraudulent  representation  of  any  fact  material  to  the  contract 
gives  a  right  of  rescission;  but  the  misapprehension  which 
prevents  a  valid  contract  from  being  formed  must  go  to  the  root 
of  the  matter.     In  this  case  the  misapprehension  was  not  such 
as  to  make  the  shares  obtained  substantially  different  from  the 
shares  described  in  the  prospectus  and  applied  for  on  the  faith 
of  that  description  (6).     It  was  at  most  like  the  purchase  of  a 
chattel  with  a  collateral  warranty,  where  a  breach  of  the  warranty 
gives  an  independent  right  of  action,  but  in  the  absence  of  fraud 
is  no  ground  for  rescinding  the  contract  (e). 

In  the  particular  ease  of  taking  shares  in  a  company  the 
contract  is  not  in  any  case  void,  but  only  voidable  at  the  option 
of  the  shareholder  if  exercised  within  a  reasonable  time :  this, 
although  in  strictness  an  anomaly,  is  required  for  the  protection 
of  the  company's  creditors,  who  are  entitled  to  rely  on  the  register 
of  shareholders  (d). 

We  also  reserve  for  the  present  the  question  how  the  legal 
result  is  affected  when  the  error  is  due  to  a  representation  made 
by  the  other  party.  The  exposition  of  the  general  principle, 
however,  is  not  the  less  valuable :  and  we  now  proceed  to  give 
instances  of  its  application  in  the  branches  already  mentioned. 


divisionfl: 
Error  in 
corpore. 
Ambigu- 
ous name. 


a.  Error  as  to  the  specific  thing  (in  corpore).  The  most 
striking  recent  case  of  this  kind  is  Raffles  v.  Widielhans  (e). 
The  declaration  averred  an  agreement  for  the  sale  by  the  plaintiff 
to  the  defendants  of  certain  goods,  to  wit,  125  bales  of  Surat 
cotton,  to  arrive  ex  "  Peerless  "  from  Bombay,  and  arrival  of  the 
goods  by  the  said  ship  :  Breach,  non-acceptance.  Plea,  that  the 
defendants  meant  a  ship  called  the  *' Peerless"  which  sailed 


(a)  P.  588,  dting  D.  1&  1.  de 
cont.  emt.  9,  10,  11.  By  a  clerical 
error  the  fragment  of  Ulpian  (A.  U 
1.  14)  **  Si  aee  pro  auro  veneat,  non 
valet,"  kcy  ib  ascribed  to  Paulus  in 
the  report. 

(6)  So,  where  new  stock  of  a 
company  is  issued  and  purchased  on 
the  supposition  that  it  will  have  a 
preference  which  in  fact  the  com- 
pany had  no  power  to  give  to  it, 


this  does  not  amount  to  a  generic 
difference  between  the  thing  con- 
tracted for  and  the  thing  purchased  : 
Eagle^fiM  v.  Marqui*  of  Lomdatk- 
derry,  8  Ch.  D.  693. 

(c)  Strea  V.  Blay,  2  B.  ft  Ad. 
456. 

(d)  See  cases  cited  p.  418,  infra, 

(e)  2  H.  ft  C.  906  ;  33  L.  J.  Ex. 
160. 
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from  Bombay  In  October,  and  that  the  plaintiff  offered  to  deliver, 
not  any  cotton  which  arrived  by  that  ship,  but  cotton  which 
arrived  by  a  different  ship  also  called  the  "  Peerless  "  and  which 
sailed  from  Bombay  in  December.  The  plea  was  held  good,  for 
^*  The  defendant  only  bought  that  cotton  which  was  to  arrive  by 
a  particular  ship  ;**  and  to  hold  that  he  bought  cotton  to  arrive 
in  any  ship  of  that  name  would  have  been  ^'  imposing  on  the 
defendant  a  contract  different  from  that  which  he  entered 
into  "  (a). 

With  thb  may  be  compared  Phillips  v.  Bistolli  (b).  The 
principal  question  was  whether  there  had  been  a  sufficient 
acceptance  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds  of  certain  goods  bought 
at  an  auction :  the  decision  was  that  under  the  circumstances 
this  ought  to  have  been  left  as  a  question  of  fact  to  the  juiy, 
and  that  there  must  be  a  new  trial.  The  jury  had  found  that 
there  was  no  mistake  (no  other  question  having  been  left  to 
them)  :*  and  it  seems  to  have  been  admitted  that  if  there  had 
been  an  innocent  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  as  to  the  lot 
being  sold  or  the  price  he  was  agreeing  to  give,  there  would  even 
independently  of  the  Statute  have  been  no  contract  (c).  In 
Molina  v.  Freeman  (d)  specific  performance  was  refused 
against  a  purchaser  who  had  bid  for  and  bpught  a  lot 
different  from  that  he  intended  to  buy  :  but  the  defendant  had 
acted  with  considerable  negligence,  and  the  question  was  left 
open  whether  there  was  not  a  valid  contract  on  which  damages 
might  be  recovered  at  law.  The  case  of  Calverley  v.  Williams  (e) 
shows  clearly  however  that  the  same  principle  is  fully  recognized 
by  courts  of  equity.  The  description  of  an  estate  sold  by  Parcela 
auction  included  a  piece  which  appeared  not  to  have  been  in  the  Jj^^^'^^od 
contemplation  of  the  parties,  and  the  purchaser  was  held  not  to  take, 
be  entitled  to  a  conveyance  of  this  part.  ''  It  is  impossible  to 
say,  one  shall  be  forced  to  give  that  price  for  part  only,  which  he 
intended  to  give  for  the  whole,  or  that  the  other  shall  be  obliged 

(a)  Per  Pollock,  C.  B.  and  Martin,  claes  of  casea.    Cp.  the  judgment  of 

B.  2  H.  A  C.  at  p.  907.  Willee  J.  (duBentincr)  in  BagwOejf  ▼. 

(6)  2  B.  &  C.  611.  Bawley,  L.  R  2.  C.  P.  625,  629, 

(c)  The  qaestion  whether  there  is  that  '*  the  thing  which    * 

an  implied  warranty  of  title  on  a  dant  sold  was  a  boP' 

sale  of  chattels  (Eichholg  v.  Bannis-  lawsnit." 

tcr,  17  C.  B.  N.  S.  708,  34  L.  J.  C.  {d)  2  Kcc,  25. 

P.  105  ;  see  Benjamin  on  Sale,  618)  (e)  1  Ven  mr 

is  not  without  ita  analogy  to   ihis 
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HarriB  v. 

Pepperell, 


to  Bell  the  whole  for  what  he  intended  to  be  the  price  of  a  part 

only The  question  is,  does  it  appear  to  have  been  the 

common  purpose  of  both  to  have  conveyed  this  parti"  So  in 
Harris  v.  Pepperdl  (a),  where  the  vendor  had  actually  executed  a 
conveyance  including  a  piece  which  he  had  not  intended  to  sell, 
but  which  the  defendant  maintained  he  had  intended  to  buy :  the 
Master  of  the  Holls,  acting  in  accordance  with  his  own  former 
decision  in  Garrard  v.  Frankd  {b),  gave  the  defendant  an  option 
to  have  the  whole  contract  annulled  or  to  take  it  in  the  form 
which  the  plaintiff  intended.  The  converse  case  occurred  in 
Bloomer  v.  SpitUe  (c),  where  a  reservation  had  been  introduced 
by  mistake.  The  principle  of  these  cases  seems  to  be  that  the 
Court  will  not  hold  the  plaintiff  bound  by  the  defendant's 
acceptance  of  a  supposed  offer  which  was  never  really  made,  nor 
yet  require  the  defendant  to  accept  the  real  offer  which  was 
never  effectually  communicated  to  him,  and  which  he  perhaps 
would  not  have  consented  to  accept;  but  will  put  the  parties 
in  the  same  position  as  if  the  original  offer  were  still  open  (d). 

The  Court  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  parties  did 
not  rightly  understand  each  other,  "  it  is  not  possible  vrithout 
consent  to  make  either  take  what  the  other  has  offered  "  («). 

The  case  of  Dacre  v.  Oorgea  (/),  though  shortly  reported  and 
no  reasons  given  for  the  judgment,  appears  to  belong  to  this 
class.  The  plaintiff  and  others,  tenants  in  common,  had  agreed 
upon  a  partition,  the  aUotments  to  be  ascertained  on  a  valuation 
by  surveyors.  Certain  land  to  which  the  plaintiff  was  solely 
entitled  was  by  mistake  included  in  the  valuation  and  in  the 
allotment  made  to  the  plaintiff,  so  that  the  plaintiff  thereby  got 
less  than  her  due  share  of  the  rest  The  allotments  were  con- 
veyed according  to  this  distribution,  and  the  mistake  not  dis- 


(a)  5  Eq.  1. 

(6)  80  Beav.  445. 

(c)  18  Eq.  427. 

{d)  For  the  principle  of  theae  deci- 
Bions  compare  Clowa  v.  Higginaon 
(next  note)  and  Leyland  v.  llling- 
worik  (2  D.  F.  J.  2628).  In  ScoU 
▼.  LitOedaU,  8  B.  &  B.  815, 27  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  201  (a  case  on  an  equitable 
plea),  the  point  of  mifttake  {vix,  the 
vendors  of  a  specific  carg  >  nhowing 
the  purchaser  a  sample  which  in 
fact  was  of  a  different  bulk)  did  not 


go  to  the  essence  of  the  oontract : 
the  oorrespondenoe  of  the  bulk  to 
the  sample  was  only  a  collateral 
term  wbdch  the  pmncbaser  might 
waive  if  he  chose.  The  vendors, 
tht>refore,  were  at  all  events  not  en- 
titled to  rescind  the  oontract  uucon- 
ditionally. 

{e)  Chwet  v.  ffigginton^  1  Ves.  ft 
B.  524,  535. 

(/)  2  S.  &  St.  454  :  it  does  not 
appear  how  the  lapse  of  time  (elevta 
years)  was  explained. 
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coT^eted  till  several  years  later.  Specific  restitution  was  then 
impossible,  parts  of  the  other  allotments  having  been  sold.  But 
a  suit  was  instituted  for  a  money  compensation  against  the  only 
one  of  the  other  tenants  in  common  who  refused  it^  and  it  was 
lield  a  plain  case  for  relief. 

Obviously  there  was  never  any  agreement  on  the  plaintifTs 
part  to  be  bound  by  an  allotment  which  treated  her  sole  property 
as  common  property. 

Similarly,  ''  where  the  terms  of  the  contract  are  ambiguous,  Ambiga- 
and  where,  by  adopting  the  construction  put  upon  them  by  the  of  contract 
plaintiff,  they  would  have  an  effect  not  contemplated  by  the 
defendant^  but  would  compel  him  to  include  in  the  conveyance 
property  not  intended  or  believed  by  him  to  come  within  the 
terms  of  the  contract,*'  and  the  plaintiff  refuses  to  have  the  con- 
tract executed  in  the  manner  in  which  the  defendant  is  willing 
to  complete  it,  specific  performance  cannot  be  granted  (a). 

When  the  purchaser  erroneously  but  not  unreasonably  supposes 
a  portion  of  property  to  be  included  which  is  of  no  considerable 
quantity,  but  such  as  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  whole,  this  is 
a  "  mistake  between  the  parties  as  to  what  the  property  pur- 
chased really  consists  of "  so  material  that  the  contract  will  not 
be  enforced  (b). 

If  property  not  intended  to  be  sold  ia  included  in  a  contract 
for  sale  by  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  vendor's  agent,  a 
court  of  equity  will  not  interfere  either  to  enforce  or  to  rescind 
the  contract  (c). 

It  has  been  held  in  equity  in  Ship*8  case  {d)  and  others  ^  ^ 
following  it  {e)  that  a  material  variance  between  the  objects  of  Ship's  ca., 
a  company  as  described  in  the  prospectus  and  in  the  memoran-  *^ 
dum  of  association  will  entitle  a  person  who  has  taken  shares 
on  the  faith  of  the  prospectus  to  say  that  the  concern  actually 
started  is  not  that  in  which  he  agreed  to  become  a  partner,  and 
to  have  his  name  removed  from  the  register.    But  these  decisions 

(o)  Baxendalt  v.  State,  19  Beav.  &  G.  1,  8.  Cp.  Grij/Uhs  v.  Jones, 

601.  Cp.  per  Lord  Eldon,  StevaH  v.  16  Rj.  279. 

AllUUm,  1  Mer.  26, 33  ;  and  per  Sir  (</)  2  D.  J.  S.  544. 

W.  Grant,  Higyinton  v.  VlotceSf  15  {e)   Webstei^s    case,   2   "Er 

Vea.  616,  624.  Steieari's  case,  1  Ch.  574  • 

(6)  Denny  v.  Ilanmcl',  6  Cli.  1, 1 4. "  ley  on  Partncmhip,  1.  ' 

(c)  Alvantey  t.  Kinnainly  2  Mac.  • 
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Not  ap-  have  been  diflapproved  of  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  ground 
H^L  "*  ^^^^  ^  persons  who  have  taken  shares  in  a  company  are  bound 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  memorandum  of  associa- 
tion, which  is  thebasis  upon  which  the  company  is  established  "  (a). 
The  rights  and  liabilities  of  persons  taking  shares  in  companies 
are  indeed  altogether  of  a  peculiar  kind  ;  and  the  imposition  of 
this  special  duty  upon  them  does  not  afifect  the  general  truth  of 
the  principle  now  being  considered. 


Error 
in  distin- 
guishing 
numbers 
of  shares 
not 
materiaL 


It  has  also  been  attempted  to  dispute  the  validity  of  a  transfer 
of  shares  because  the  transferor  had  not  the  shares  corresponding 
to  the  numbers  expressed  in  the  transfer,  although  he  had  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  other  shares  in  the  company ;  but  it  was  held 
that  the  transferee,  who  had  in  substance  agreed  to  take  fifty 
shares  in  the  company,  could  not  set  up  the  mistake  as  against 
the  company's  creditors  {h),  "  The  numbers  of  the  shares  are 
simply  directory  for  the  purposes  (c)  of  enabling  the  title  of  parti- 
cular persons  to  be  traced ;  but  one  share,  an  incorporeal  portion 
of  the  profits  of  the  company,  is  the  same  as  another,  and  share 
No.  1  is  not  distinguishable  from  share  Xo.  2  in  the  same  way 
as  a  grey  horse  is  distinguishable  from  a  black  horse  "  {d). 

p.  Error  as  to  kind,  quantity,  or  quality  of  the  thing. 

A  material  error  as  to  the  kind,  quantity,  or  quality  of  a 
subject-matter  which  is  contracted  for  by  a  generic  description 
(whether  alone  or  in  addition  to  an  individual  description)  may 
make  the  agreement  void,  either  because  there  was  never  any 
real  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  same  thing,  or  because  the  thing 
or  state  of  things  to  which  they  consented  does  not  exist  or 
cannot  be  realized. 


Genus:  In    Thornton  v.    Kempster  (e)  the  common  broker  of  both 


Error  as  to 
kind,  &C. 


(a)  Per  Lord  Chelmsford,  Oalces 
V.  Turquand,  L.  R.  2  H.  L.  826, 
351.  See  aoc.  Kent  v.  Freehold  Land 
Co.  3  Ch.  493  ;  Hare's  ca.  4  Ch. 
503 ;  Ckailiis  ca.  6  Ch.  266  :  aU 
shewing  that  the  contract  is  in  such 
cases  not  void,  but  only  voidable  at 
the  option  of  the  shareholder,  which 
must  be  exercised  within  a  reason- 
able time .  So,  a  person  who  applies 
for  shares  in  a  company  not  described 
as    limited    cannot   afterwards   be 


heard  to  say  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  take  shares  in  an  unlimited  com- 
pany :  Perrttt's  ca.  16  Eq.  250. 
(6)  Ind't  ca.  7  Ch.  485. 

(c)  Sic  in  the  report 

(d)  Or  house  No.  2  in  a  street 
from  house  No.  4  in  the  same  strvet, 
though  of  the  same  description  and 
in  equally  good  repair  :  Leach  v. 
MulUU,  3  Car.  &  P.  115,  Dart  V. 
&  P.  139. 

(c)  6  Taunt.  786. 
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parties  gave  the  defendant  as  buyer  a  sale  note  for  Riga  Rhine  Thornton 
Lemp,  but  to  the  plaintiff  as  seller  a  note  for  Si,  Petersburg  g^,  *^ 
dean  hemp.  The  bought  and  sold  notes  were  the  only  evidence 
of  the  terms  of  the  sale.  The  Court  held  that  **  the  contract  must 
be  on  the  one  side  to  sell  and  on  the  other  side  to  accept  one 
and  the  same  thing  "  :  here  "  the  parties  so  far  as  appeared  had 
never  agreed  that  the  one  should  buy  and  the  other  accept  the 
same  thing ;  consequently  there  was  no  agreement  subsisting 
between  them." 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  however  there  is  not  even  an  agree- 
ment in  terms  between  the  proposal  and  the  acceptance. 

A  curious  case  of  error  in  quantity  happened  in  Henkd  v.  Quantity. 
Pape  (a),  where  by  the  mistake  of  a  telegraph  clerk  an  order 
intended  to  be  for  three  rifles  only  was  transmitted  as  an  order 
for  fifty.  The  only  point  in  dispute  was  whether  the  defendant 
was  bound  by  the  message  so  transmitted,  and  it  was  held  that 
the  clerk  was  his  agent  only  to  transmit  the  message  in  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  delivered  to  him.  The  defendant  had 
accepted  three  of  the  fifty  rifles  sent,  and  paid  the  price  for  them 
into  Court :  therefore  the  question  whether  he  was  bound  to 
accept  any  did  not  arise  in  this  case.  It  is  settled  however  by 
former  authority  that  when  goods  ordered  are  sent  together  with 
goods  not  ordered,  the  buyer  may  refuse  to  accept  any,  at  all 
events  "  if  there  is  any  danger  or  trouble  attending  the  severance 
of  the  two  "  (fe). 

The  principle  of  error  in  quantity  preventing  the  formation  of  Price, 
a  contract  is  applicable  to  an  error  as  to  the  price  of  a  thing  sold 
or  hired  (c).  As  there  cannot  be  even  the  appearance  of  a 
contract  when  the  acceptance  disagrees  on  the  face  of  it  with 
the  proposal,  this  question  can  arise  only  when  there  is  an 
unqualified  acceptance  of  an  erroneously  expressed  or  understood 


(a)  L.  R  6  Ex.  7. 

(6)  Levy  v.  Green,  8  E.  &  6.  576, 
in  Ex.  Ch.  1  E.  &  E.  969  ;  27  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  111.  28  i6.  319  ;  per  Byles,  J. 
1  £.  &  E.  at  p.  976  :  and  cp.  HaH 
V.  MiUa,  15  M.  &  W.  85,  where  a 
new  contract  was  implied  as  to  part 
of  the  goods  which  waa  retained :  but 
in  that  case  the  quality  as  well  as  the 


quantity  of  the  goods  sent  was  not 
in  conformity  with  the  order. 

(c)  D.  19.  2.  looati,  52.  Si  decern 
tibi  locem  fundum,  tu  autem  exis- 
times  quinque  te  conducere.  nihil 
agitur.  Sed  et  si  ego  minoris  me 
locare  sensero,  tu  pluris  te  con- 
ducere, utique  non  pluris  erit  con- 
ductio  quam  quanti  ego  putavL 

B   E   2 
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proposal.  Sucli  a  case  occurred  in  Webster  ▼.  CecU  (a),  where 
the  defendant  sent  a  written  offer  to  sell  property  and  wrote 
1,1  OOZ.  for  1,200Z.  by  a  mistake  in  a  hurried  addition  of  items 
performed  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  This  paper  was  kept 
by  him  and  produced  to  the  Court.  On  receiving  the  accept- 
ance he  discovered  the  mistake  and  at  once  gave  notice  of  it 
Under  these  circumstances  specific  performance  was  refused.  If 
the  origin  of  the  mistake  had  not  been  clear,  or  if  there  had  been 
any  delay  in  giving  notice — or,  perhaps,  if  it  had  not  appeared, 
as  it  did,  that  the  plaintiff  had  reason  to  know  the  real  value  of 
the  property,  and  therefore  that  the  letter  he  received  could  not 
express  the  defendant's  real  intention — it  is  conceived  that  the 
defendant  could  not  have  been  heard  to  allege  that  he  did  not 
mean  what  he  said  (&).  As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  decision  left 
the  legal  rights  of  the  parties  open.  It  is  submitted  however 
that  the  agreement  was  void  at  law. 

Material         But  sometimes,  even  when  the  thing  which  is  the  subject- 
attnbute.   jj^^^^j  q|  ^jj  agreement  is  specifically  ascertained,  the  agreement 

may  be  avoided  by  material  error  as  to  some  attribute  of  the 
thing.  For  some  attribute  which  the  thing  in  truth  has  not 
may  be  a  material  part  of  the  description  by  which  the  thing 
was  contracted  for.  If  this  is  so,  the  thing  as  it  really  is, 
namely  without  that  quality,  is  not  that  to  which  the  common 
intention  of  the  parties  was  directed,  and  the  agreement  is  void. 
An  error  of  this  kind  will  not  suffice  to  make  the  transaction 
void  unless — 

Conditions      (1)  It  is  such  that  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  dealing 

2^^^!^?^    and  use  of  language  the  difference  made  by  the  absence  of  the 

transac-      quality  wrongly  supposed  to  exist  amounts  to  a  difference  in 
tion  on  this  ••  •    i  /  \ 
ground.       ^^^  W  > 

(2)  and  the  error  is  also  common  to  both  parties. 

Thus  we  read  "Mensam  argento  coopertam  mihi  ignoranti 

pro  solida  vendidisti  imprudens  ;  nulla  est  emtio,  pecuniaque  eo 

(a)  30  Beav.  62.  true  as  a  general  proposition  that  a 

(6)  This  statement  would  be  un-  purchaser  is  never  to  have  specific 

qualified  but  for  what  was  said  in  performance  against  a  vendor  who 

Wycombt  Railway  Company  v,  Dor^  swears  that  he  understood  the  con- 

nington  HospUal,  1  Ch.  268,  273,  by  tract  in  a  different  sense  :  see  Powdi 

an  authority  entitled  to  the  highest  v.  Smithy  14  £q.  85. 
respect.      But  surely  it  cannot  be  (c)  Savigny,  Syst.  §  137  (3.  283.) 
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nomine  data  condicetni "  (a).  Again,  "  Si  aea  pro  tmio  veneat, 
Don  valet"  (6).  "If  a  bat  [is]  lold  as  gold,  but  [ie]  in  fact 
brasa,  the  vendor  being  innocent,  the  pnrchaset  may  recover"  (e). 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  too  largely.  What  does  pro 
auro,  as  and  for  gold,  imply  aa  here  nsed  t  It  implies  that  the 
bnyer  thinks  he  is  baying,  and  the  seller  that  he  is  selling,  a 
golden  vessel :  and  further,  that  the  object  present  to  the  minds 
of  both  parties  as  that  in  which  they  are  trafGcking — the  object 
of  theii  common  intention — is,  not  merely  this  specific  vessel, 
but  this  specific  vessel,  being  golden.  Then,  and  not  otherwise, 
the  sale  is  TOid. 

If  the  seller  baaduleutly  represents  the  vessel  as  golden, 
knowing  that  It  is  not,  the  sale  is  (as  between  them)  not  void 
but  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  buyer.  For  if  both  parties 
have  been  in  innocent  and  equal  error  it  would  be  unjust  to  let 
either  gain  any  advantage  :  bat  a  party  who  has  been  guilty  of 
frand  has  no  right  to  complain  of  having  been  taken  at  hia 
vrord ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  it  might  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  buyer  to  affirm  the  transaction,  as  if  the  vessel  supposed  by 
the  fraudulent  seller  to  be  of  worthless  base  metal  should  turn  out 
to  be  a  precious  antique  bronze.  Probably  the  results  are  the  same 
if  the  buyer's  belief  is  founded  even  on  an  innocent  representation 
made  by  the  seller.  This  seems  to  be  assumed  by  the  language 
of  the  Court  in  Ketmedy  v,  Panama  ^c.  Mail  Company  (rf). 
We  shall  recur  to  this  point  presently.  Or  in  an  ordinary  case 
the  buyer  may  choose  to  treat  the  seller's  afGrmation  as  a  war- 
ranty, and  so  keep  the  thing  and  recover  the  difference  in  value. 

Again,  if  the  sole  of  the  specific  vessel  ia  made  in  good  faith 
with  a  warranty  of  its  quality,  the  vendor  must  compeosate  the 
purchaser  for  breach  of  the  warranty,  bat  the  sale  is  not  even 
voidable.  For  the  existence  of  a  separate  warranty  shows  that 
the  matter  of  the  warranty  is  not  a  condition  or  essential  part  of 
the  contract,  but  the  intention  of  the  parties  was  to  transfer  the 
proper!  WTiether  a 

particu  ing  sold  be 


ted  by 
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only  a  warranty,  or  the  sale  be  "  conditional,  and  to  be  null  if 
the  affirmation  is  incorrect,"  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined 
by  the  circumstances  of  each  case  (a). 


Error 
must  be 
oommoBa 


Smith  V. 
Hughes. 


Accordingly,  when  the  law  is  stated  to  be  that  "  a  party  is  not 
bound  to  accept  and  pay  for  chattels,  unless  they  are  really  such 
as  the  vendor  professed  to  sell,  and  the  vendee  intended  to 
buy  "  (ft),  the  condition  is  not  alternative  but  strictly  conjunctive. 
A  sale  is  not  void  merely  because  the  vendor  professed  to  sell, 
or  the  vendee  intended  to  buy,  something  of  a  different  kind. 
It  must  be  shown  that  the  object  was  in  fact  neither  such  as 
the  vendor  professed  to  sell  nor  such  as  the  vendee  intended  to 
buy. 

And  so  in  the  case  supposed  the  sale  will  not  be  invalidated 
by  the  mistake  of  the  buyer  alone,  if  he  thinks  he  is  buying 
gold ;  not  even  if  the  seller  believes  him  to  think  so,  and  does 
nothing  to  remove  the  mistake,  provided  his  conduct  does  not 
go  beyond  passive  acquiescence  in  the  self-deception  of  the 
buyer.  In  a  late  case  (c)  where  the  defendant  bought  a  parcel 
of  oats  by  sample  believing  them  to  be  old  oats,  and  sought  to 
reject  them  when  he  found  they  were  new  oats,  it  was  held  that 
"  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  plaintifif  that  the  defendant  was 
making  a  contract  to  buy  the  oats  of  which  he  offered  him  a 
sample  under  a  mistaken  belief  that  they  were  old  would  not 
relieve  the  defendant  from  liability  unless  his  mistaken  belief 
was  induced  by  some  misrepresentation  of  the  plaintiff  or  con- 


{a)  See  per  Wightman,  J.  Oumey 
V.  Womeraley,  4  E.  &  B.  133, 142,  24 
L.  J.  Q.  B  46  :  the  cases  collected  in 
the  notes  to  Cutter  v.  PoweU^  2  Sm.  L. 
C.  27  :  Ueyworth  v.  ffutchiruon,  L. 
R.  2  Q.  B.  447 ;  Aziniar  v.  Cagella,  L. 
R.  2  C.  P  431,  677.  The  Roman 
law  is  the  same  as  to  a  sale  with 
warranty  :  D.  19.  1.  de  act.  emt  21  § 
2.  expld.  by  Savigny,  Syst.  3.  287. 
The  whole  of  Savigny's  admirable 
exposition  of  so-called  error  in  sub- 
stantia in  §§  137,  138,  (3.  276,  sqq.) 
deserves  careful  study.  Of  course 
the  conclusions  in  detail  are  not 
always  the  same  as  in  our  law  :  and 
the  fundamental  difference  in  the 
rules  as  to  the  actual  transfer  of 
property  in  goods  sold  (as  to  which 
see  Blackburn  on  the  Contract  of 


Sale,  Part  2,  Cb.  3)  mast  not  be 
overlooked.  But  this  does  not  affect 
the  usefulness  and  importance  of  the 
general  analogies. 

(6)  Per  Cur.  BaU  v.  Oonder,  2 
C.  B.  N.  S.  22,  41,  26  L.  J.  C.  P. 
138   143. 

(c)  Smith  v.  ffughes,  L.  R.  6  Q. 
B.  697  :  per  Cockbum,  C.  J.  p.  603 ; 
per  Hannen,  J.  p.  610.  The  some- 
what refined  distinction  here  takm 
does  not  seem  to  exist  in  the  dvil 
law.  D.  19  1.  de  act  emt  11  §  5  .^ 
Savigny,  3.  293,  according  to  whom 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  there 
be  on  the  part  of  the  vendor  igno- 
rance, passive  knowledge,  or  even 
actual  fraud  :  the  sale  being  wholly 
void  in  any  case. 
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cealment  by  him  of  a  fact  which  it  became  his  duty  to  com- 
municate. In  order  to  relieve  the  defendant  it  was  necessary 
that  the  jury  should  find  not  merely  that  the  plaintiff  believed 
the  defendant  to  believe  that  he  was  buying  old  oats,  but  that 
he  believed  the  defendant  to  believe  that  he,  the  plaintiff,  was 
contracting  to  sell  old  oats."  "  There  is  no  legal  obligation  on  the 
vendor  to  inform  the  purchaser  that  he  is  under  a  mistake  not 
induced  by  the  act  of  the  vendor  "  (a) ;  and  therefore  the  question 
is  whether  we  have  to  do  merely  with  a  motive  operating  on 
the  buyer  to  induce  him  to  buy,  or  with  one  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  the  contract  (b).  "  Videamus,  quid  inter  ementem 
et  vendentem  actum  sit "  (c)  :  "  the  intention  of  the  parties 
governs  in  the  making  and  in  the  construction  of  all  con- 
tracts "  (d)  :  this  is  the  f imdamental  rule  by  which  all  questions, 
even  the  most  refined,  on  the  existence  and  nature  of  a  contract 
must  at  last  come  to  be  decided. 

Another  curious  case  of  this  class  is  Cox  v.  Prentice  (e),     Tlie  Cox  v. 
declaration  contained  a  coimt  in  assumpsit  as  on  a  warranty,  and  ■^'^^^^^^ 
the  common  money  counts.     The  nature  of  the  material  facts 
will  sufficiently  appear  by  the     following  extract  from   the 
judgment  of  Bayley,  J.  ; — 

"  What  did  the  plaintiffs  bargain  to  buy  and  the  defendants  to 
sell  ?  They  both  understand  [sic]  that  the  one  agreed  to  buy  and 
the  other  to  sell  a  bar  containing  such  a  quantity  of  silver  as  should 
appear  by  the  assay,  and  the  quantity  is  fixed  by  the  assay  and  paid 
for  ;  but  through  some  mistake  in  the  assay  the  bar  turns  out  not 
to  contain  the  quantity  represented  but  a  smaller  quantity.  The 
plaintiff  therefore  may  rescind  the  contract  and  bring  money  had 
and  received,  having  offered  to  return  the  bar  of  silver.** 

And,  by  Dampier,  J.  : — "  The  bargain  was  for  a  bar  of  silver 
of  the  quality  ascertained  by  the  assay-master,  and  it  is  not  of 
that  quality.  It  is  a  case  of  mutual  error."  These  judgments 
went  farther  than  was  necessary  to  the  decision  (/),  for  a  verdict 
had  been  taken  only  for  the  difference  in  value. 

(a)  /&u2.  per  Blackburn,  J.  p.  607.  (/)  And  certainly  farther  than 

(6)  Ibid,  per  Cockbum,  C.  J.  the  civil  law  :  see  D.  18.  1.  de  cont. 

(c)  Julianus  in  D.  IS.  1.  de  cont.  emt.  14,  where  though  a  bracelet 
emt.  41  pr.  **  quae  aurea  dicebatur  '*  ahould  be 

(d)  Per  Cur.  Bannerman  v.  Whitef  found  "  magna  ex  parte  aenea,"  yet 
10  C.  B.  N.  S.  844,  860,  81  L.  J.  C.  '<  venditionem  esse  constat  ideo,  quia 
P.  28,  32.  auri  aliquid  ]iabuit." 

(e)  3M.&S.  344. 
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Cases  of  It  is  important  to  distinguish  from  the  cases  above  considered 
d^ription  ft^ot^®'  c^^^^  where  persons  who  have  contracted  for  the  pur- 
on  sales  of  chase  of  real  property  or  interests  therein  have  been   held 

pertv  ^-  6^^^^^^^  *^  ^^^  (")  ^  ^®^  ^  ^^  equity  (b)  to  rescind  the  contract 
tinguished  on  the  ground  of  a  misdescription  of  the  thing  sold  in  some 
particular  materially  affecting  the  title,  quantity,  or  enjoyment 
of  the  estate.  In  some  of  these  cases  language  is  used  which, 
taken  alone,  might  lead  one  to  suppose  the  agreement  absolutely 
void ;  and  in  one  or  two  {e,g,  Torrance  v.  BoUon)  there  is 
some  real  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line.  But  they  properly  belong 
to  the  head  of  Misrepresentation,  or  else  (which  may  be  the 
sounder  view  where  applicable)  (c)  are  cases  where  the  contract 
is  rather  broken  than  dissolved.  A  man  is  not  bound  to  take 
a  house  or  land  not  corresponding  to  the  description  by  which 
he  bought  it  any  more  than  he  is  bound  to  accept  goods  of  a 
different  denomination  from  what  he  ordered,  or  of  a  different 
quality  from  the  sample.  Mistake  or  no  mistake,  the  vendor 
has  failed  to  perform  his  contract.  The  purchaser  may  say :  **  You 
offered  to  sell  me  a  freehold :  that  means  an  unincumbered  free- 
hold, and  I  am  not  bound  to  take  a  title  subject  to  covenants  "  (d)  : 
or,  "  You  offered  to  sell  an  absolute  reversion  in  fee  simple  :  I 
am  not  to  be  put  off  with  an  equity  of  redemption  and  two  or 
three  Chancery  suits  (e).  I  rescind  the  contract  and  claim  back 
my  deposit."  Cases  of  this  kind,  therefore,  are  put  aside  for  the 
present. 

Subject-  Again,  an  agreement  is  void  if  it  relates  to  a  subject-matter 
Sa^exisfc-  contemplated  by  the  parties  as  existing  but  which  in  fact  does 
ence.  not  exist.     Herein,  as  before,  everything  depends  on  the  inten- 

tion of  the  parties,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  existence  of 


(a)  Flight  v.  Booth,  1  Bing.  N.  C. 
870,  PhUlips  V.  CaUkUugh,  L.  R.  4 
Q.  B.  159. 

(6)  Stanton  v.  Tattei'sall,  1  Sm.  & 
G.  529,  Earl  of  Durham  v.  Legard, 
84  Beav.  611,  Torrance  v.  Bolton,  8 
Ch.  118.  See  authorities  collected 
inDart,  V.  &P.  114  wjq. 

(c)  The  difiference  is  purely  theo- 
retical ;  for  if  it  be  an  actual  breach 
of  contract  the  purchaser  can  re- 
cover  only  nominal  damages  :  Bain 
V.  FotfiergtU,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  168, 
oon&rming  Flurtau  r.   TfiornhUl,  2 


W.  Bl.  1078.  The  analogy  sag- 
gested  in  the  text  should  perhaps  be 
confined  to  cases  where  the  mis- 
description goes  to  matter  of  title. 
One  cannot  compare  a  specific  sale 
of  land  to  a  non-specific  sale  of 
goods :  but  the  contract  is  not 
merely  to  sell  specific  land,  but  to 
give  a  certain  kind  of  title. 

{d)  PhiUips  V.  Calddeugk,  L.  R  4 
Q.  B.  169. 

(c)  Torrance  v.  Bolton,  8  Ch.  118  : 
see  at  p.  124. 
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the  thing  contracted  for  "Was  oi  was  not  piesupposed  as  essen- 
tial to  the  agreement  (a).  No  precise  rule  can  be  laid  down  for 
answering  this  question,  though  typical  cases  may  be  stated  by 
way  of  iDustration.  We  cannot  do  better  than  begin  with  the  Hlnstra- 
nile  and  illustrations  as  given  in  the  Indian  Contract  Act,  "** 
adding  the  principal  authorities  in  support  of  the  several  positions. 
The  main  part  of  s.  20  is  as  follows  : 

Where  both  the  parties  to  an  agreement  are  under  a  mistake  Indian' 
as  to  a  matter  of  fact  essential  to  the  agreement,  the  agreement  a^^'^a 
is  void. 

The  illustrations  are  these  :^ 

a.  A.  agrees  to  sell  to  B.  a  specific  cargo  of  goods  supposed 
to  be  on  its  way  from  England  to  Bombay.  It  turns  out  that, 
before  the  day  of  the  bargain,  the  ship  conveying  the  cargo  had 
been  cast  away  and  the  goods  lost.  Neither  party  was  aware  of 
these  facts.     The  agreement  is  void. 

This  was  in  substance  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Contorier 
Couturier  v.  Hastie  (6),  which  is  always  regarded  as  the  leading  * 
case  on  this  head. 

h,  A.  agrees  to  buy  from  B.  a  certain  horse.  It  turns  out 
that  the  horse  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  bargain,  though  neither 
party  was  aware  of  the  fact.     The  agreement  is  void  (c). 

In  like  manner  a  sale  of  shares  in  a  company  will  not  be  Same  prin- 
enforced  if  at  the  date  of  the  sale  a  petition  for  winding  up  has  pUed^ 
been  presented  of  which  neither  the  vendor  nor  the  purchaser  aale  of 
knew  (d).     But  the  ignorance  of  the  buyer  only  in  similar 
circumstances  does  not  of  itself  invalidate  the  sale.    It  seems 
however  that  the  sale  would  be  voidable  on  the  ground  of  fraud  if 
the  seller  knew  of  the  buyer's  ignorance,  but  that  such  knowledge 
should  be  distinctly  and  completely  alleged  {e).     An  agreement 
to  take  new  shares  in  a  company  which  the  company  has  no 

(a)  Cp.  Story,  Eq.  Jar.  §  142.  la  vente  la  chose  vendue  ^tait  p4rie 

(6)  6  H.  L.  C.  673.  en  totality,  la  vente  serait  nulle  :">= 

(c)  Pothier,  Contrat  de  Vente,  §  4,  Itolian  Code,  1461. 

died  5  H.  L.   C.  678,  lays  :   *'  Si  (d)  Emmenon'a  ca.    1    Ch.  483, 

done,  ignorant  qne  mon  cheval  est  expld.  3  Ch.  391,  per  Page  Wood, 

mor^  je  le  vends  A  qnelqu'un,  il  n'y  L.  J. 

anra  pas  un  contrat  de  vente,  faute  {e)  Bowman   ▼.  Rudge^  L.  R.  8 

d*ane  chose  qui  en  soit  Tobjel."  Op.  Q.  B.  689,  697. 

Code  Civ.  1601.     *^  Si  au  moment  de 
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To  annui' 
ties  and 
life  in- 
terests. 


power  to  issue  is  also  void,  and  money  paid  under  it  can  l)e 
recovered  back  (a). 

c.  A.  being  entitled  to  an  estate  for  the  life  of  B.  agrees  to 
sell  it  to  C.  B.  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  agreement,  but 
both  parties  were  ignorant  of  the  fact.     The  agreement  is  void. 

This  was  so  held  at  law  in  Strickland  v.  Turner  (fe).  There,  at 
the  date  when  the  sale  of  a  life  annuity  was  completed,  the  life 
had  dropped  unknown  to  both  vendor  and  purchaser :  it  was 
held  that  the  purchase  money  might  be  recovered  back  as  on  a 
total  failure  of  consideration.  So  in  Hitchcock  v.  Giddings  (<:) 
a  remainderman  in  fee  expectant  on  an  estate  tail  had  sold  his 
interest,  a  recovery  having  been  already  suffered  unknown  to 
the  parties  :  a  bond  given  to  secure  the  purchase  money  was  set 
aside.  "  Here  is  an  estate  which  if  no  recovery  had  been  suffered 
was  a  good  one.  Both  parties,  being  equally  ignorant  that  a 
recovery  had  been  suffered,  agree  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
the  estate,  and  the  purchaser  is  content  to  abide  the  risk  of  a 
recovery  being  subsequently  suffered.  He  conceives  however 
he  is  purchasing  something,  that  he  is  purchasing  a  vested 
interest.  He  is  not  aware  that  such  interest  has  already  been 
defeated.  .  .  .  [The  defendant]  has  sold  that  which  he  had 
not — and  shall  the  plaintiff  be  compelled  to  pay  for  that  which 
the  defendant  had  not  to  give  ] "  {d).  More  recently,  in  Cochrane 
V.  Willis  (c),  an  agreement  had  been  made  between  a  remainder- 
man and  the  assignee  of  a  tenant  for  life  of  a  settled  estate, 
founded  on  the  assignee's  supposed  right  to  cut  the  timber.  The 
tenant  for  life  was  in  fact  dead  at  the  date  of  the  agreement. 
The  Court  refused  to  enforce  it,  as  having  been  entered  into  on 
the  supposition  that  the  tenant  for  life  was  alive,  and  only 
intended  to  take  effect  on  that  assumption.  So  a  life  insurance 
cannot  be  revived  by  the  payment  of  a  premium  within  the  time 
allowed  for  that  purpose  by  the  original  contract,  but  after  the 
life  has  dropped  unknown  to  both  insurers  and  assured,  although 
it  was  in  existence  when  the  premium  became  due,  and  although 


(a)  Bank  of  Hindustan  ▼.  Alitan, 
L.  R.  6  C.  P.  54,  in  Ex.  Ch.  i6.  222  ; 
£x  parU  Alison,  15  £q.  394,  9  Ch. 
1,  24  ;  £x  parte  Campbell,  &c  16 
E<i.  417,  9  Ch.  1,  12;  and  see 
Lindley,  2.  18S1. 


(6)  7  Ex.  208,  22  L.  J.  Ex.  115. 

(c)  4  Pri.  (Ex.  in  £q.)  135,  and 
better  in  Dan.  1. 

(d)  Dan.  at  p.  7* 

(e)  1  Ch.  58. 
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the  insurers  have  waived  proof  of  the  party^s  health,  which  by 
the  tefms  of  renewal  they  might  have  recjuired  :  the  waiver 
applies  to  the  proof  of  health  of  a  man  assumed  to  be  alive,  not 
to  the  fact  of  his  being  alive  (a). 

llie  case  of  Bingham  v.  Bingham  (b),  which  was  relied  on  in  PurchaBe 
the  argument  of  Cochrane  v.  Willis  and  in  the  judgment  of  Turner  ^^^^^ 
L.  J.,  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  class.  As  in  one's  own. 
Cochrane  v.  Willis  the  substance  of  the  facts  was  that  a  gj^Jj^^* 
purchaser  was  dealing  with  his  own  property,  not  knowing  that 
it  was  his.  This  consideration  seems  to  remove  the  doubt 
expressed  by  Story  (c),  who  criticizes  it  as  a  case  in  which  relief 
was  given  against  a  mere  mistake  of  law.  But,  with  all  respect 
for  that  eminent  writer,  his  objection  is  inapplicable.  For  the 
case  does  not  rest  on  mistake  as  a  ground  of  special  relief  at  all. 
There  was  a  total  failure  of  the  supposed  subject-matter  of  the 
transaction,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  it  was  legally 
impossible.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  resemblance  of 
this  class  of  cases  to  some  of  those  considered  in  the  last  chapter. 
The  one  party  could  not  buy  what  was  his  own  already,  nor 
could  the  other  (in  the  words  of  the  judgment  as  reported)  be 
allowed  '*  to  run  away  with  the  money  in  consideration  of  the 
sale  of  an  estate  to  which  he  had  no  right "  (d).  So  we  find  it 
treated  in  the  Roman  law  quite  apart  from  any  question  of 
mistake,  except  as  to  the  right  of  recovering  back  money  paid 
under  the  agreement.  A  stipulation  to  purchase  one's  own 
property  is  "  naturali  ratione  inutilis  "  as  much  as  if  the  thing 
was  destroyed,  or  not  capable  of  being  private  property  (e). 

Such  an  agreement  is  naught  both    at    law   and  in  equity, 
without  reference  to  the  belief  or  motive  which  determined  it. 

Moreover  the  difficulty  was  cleared  up  by  Lord  Westbury,  Agree- 
though  not  quite  on  this  broad  ground,  in  a  recent  case  exactly  ^^re^t 
similar  in  principle.     In  Cooper  v.  Phihhs  (/)  A.  agreed  to  take  for  one's 


(a)  Pritchard  v.  Merchants*  Life 
Assurance  Society,  3  C.  B.  N.  S.  622, 
27  li.  J.  C.  P.  169. 

(6)  1  Yes.  Sr.  126,  Belt's  supp.  79. 

{c)  £q.  Jnrisp.  §  124. 

(d)  The  case  is  considered,  among 
other  authorities,  and  upheld  on  the 
true  ground,  in  Stevjart  v.  Stewart,  6 
CL  &  F.  at  p.  96S  ;  cp.  the  remarks 


of  Hall,  V.-C.  in  Jones  v.  Clifford, 
3  Ch.  D,  779,  790. 

(e)  Gaius  in  D.  44.  7.  de.  obi.  et 
act.  1  §  10.  Suae  rei  emtio  non  valet, 
sive  Bciens,  sive  ignorans  emi ;  sed  si 
ignorans  emi,  quod  solvero  repetere 
potero,,  quia  nulla  obligatio  fuit : 
1).  18.  1.  de  cont  emt  16  pr. 

(/)L.  R.  2H.  L.  149. 
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own  pro-    a  lease  of  a  fishery  &om  B.,  on  the  assumption  that  A.  had  no 

^^y  ^     estate  and  B.  was  tenant  in  fee.     Both  parties  were  mistaken  at 

Fhibbe.       the  time  as  to  the  effect  of  a  previous  settlement  j  and  in  truth 

A.  was  tenant  for  life  and  B.  had  no  estate  at  alL     It  was  held 

that  this  agreement  was  invalid.      Lord  Westhury  stated  the 

Lord  groimd  of  the  decision  as  follows  : — "  The  result  therefore  is 

^®**"        that  at  the  time  of  the  agreement  for  the  lease  which  it  is  the 

explana-     ohject  of  this  petition  (a)  to  set  aside,  the  parties  dealt  with  one 

tionof       another  under  a  mutual  mistake  as  to  their  respective  rights. 

Juris,         The  petitioner  did  not  suppose  that  he  was,  what  in  truth  he 

was,  tenant  for  life  of  the  fishery.     The  other   parties  act^ 

under  the  impression  given  to  them  hy  their  father   that  he 

(their  father)  was  the  owner  of  the  fishery  and  that  the  fishery 

had  descended  to  them.     In  such  a  state  of  things  there  can  be 

no  doubt  of  the  rule  of  a  court  of  equity  with  regard  to  the 

dealing  with  that  agreement.     It  is  said  *  Ignorantia  juris  hand 

exeusat* ;  but  in  that  maxim  the  word  'jus'  is  used  in  the 

sense  of  denoting  general  law,  the  ordinary  law  of  the  country. 

But  when  the  word  'jus*  is  used  in  the  sense  of  denoting  a 

private  right,  that  maxim  has   no   application.     Private  right 

of  ownership  is  a  matter  of  fact ;  it  may  be  the  result  also  of 

matter  of  law  j  but  if  parties  contract  under  a  mutual  mistake 

and  misapprehension  as  to  their  relative  and  respective  rights, 

the  result  is  that  that  agreement  is  liable  to  be  set  aside  as 

having  proceeded  upon  a  common  mistake.     Now  that  was  the 

case  with  these  parties — the  respondents  believed  themselves  to 

be  entitled  to  the  property,  the  petitioner  believed  that  he  was 

a  stranger  to  it,  the  mistake  is  discovered  and  the  agreement 

cannot  stand''  (6). 

Bronghton      The  principle  here  laid  down  also  covers  Broughton  v.  Huii  (c). 

V.  Hutt  There  the  heir  at  law  of  a  shareholder  in  a  company  joined  with 
several  other  shareholders  in  giving  a  deed  of  indemnity  to  the 
directors,  believing  that  the  shares  had  descended  to  him  as  real 
estate,  whereas  they  were  personal  estate.  The  deed  was  held 
to  be  void  as  against  him  in  equity  at  all  events,  and  probably 
at  law.     ''  The  plaintiff  never  intended  to  be  bound  unless  he 


(o)  A  Cauae  Petition  in  the  Irish  (b)  L.  R.  2  H.  L.  170. 

Court  of  Chancery.  (c)  8  De  G.  &  J.  501. 
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^as  a  BhareholdeT,  and  the  defendants  never  intended  him  to  be 
bound  unless  he  was  so."  Here  the  mistake  was  plainly  one  of 
fact  within  Lord  Westbury's  definition,  namely  as  to  the  character 
of  the  shares  by  the  constitution  of  the  particular  company.  It 
is  submitted,  howeyer,  that  an  erroneous  fundamental  assumption 
made  by  both  parties  even  as  to  a  general  rule  of  law  might  well 
prevent  any  valid  agreement  from  being  formed  (a). 

In  the  same  way  an  agreement  to  assign  a  lease  for  lives  would  Assign- 
be  inoperative  if  all  the  lives  had  dropped  unknown  to  the  i^^^  f^^ 
parties.     But  the  only  thing  which   the  parties  can  here  be  lives, 
supposed,  in  the  absence  of  expressed  condition  or  warranty,  to 
assume  as  essential  is  that  the  lease  is  subsisting,  that  is,  that  at 
least  one  of  the  lives  is,  not  that  they  all  are  still  in  existence. 
Where  the  assignor  of  a  lease  for  the  lives  of  A.,  B.,  and  C, 
expressly  covenanted  with  the  assignee  that  the  lease  was  a 
subsisting  lease  for  the  lives  of  A.  B.  and  C.  and  the  survivors 
and  survivor  of  them,  this  was  held  to  be  only  a  covenant  that 
the  lease  was  subsisting,  and  not  that  all  the  lives  were  in  being 
at  the  date  of  the  assignment  (6).     That  is,  his  contract  was 
interpreted,  according  to  the  general  practice  and  understanding 
of  conveyancers,  as  a  contract  to  transfer  an  existing  lease  for 
three  lives,  not  necessarily  a  lease  for  three  lives  all  existing. 

If  in  any  state  of  things  otherwise  resembling  those  just  now  Results 
discussed  we  find,  instead  of  ignorance  of  the  material  fact  on  ^e^Mrtv^ 
both  sides,  ignorance  on  the  one  side  and  knowledge  on  the  other,  w  ignorant 
then  the  matter  has  to  be  treated  differently.     Suppose  A.  and  B.  material 
are  the  contracting  parties;  and  let  us  denote  by  X.  a  fact  or  state  fact, 
of  facts  materially  connected  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  con- 
tract, which  is  supposed  by  A.  to  exist,  but  which  in  truth  does 
not  exist,  and  is  known  by  B.  not  to  exist.     Then  we  have  to 
ask  these  questions  : — 

1.  Does  A.  intend  to  contract  only  on  the  supposition  that 
X.  exists  1  which  may  be  put  in  another  way  thus :  If  A.'s 
attention  were  called  to  the  possibility  of  his  belief  in  the 
existence  of  X.  being  erroneous,  would  he  require  the  contract  to 
be  made  conditional  on  the  existence  of  X.  ] 


(a)    Cp.   JPCaHhy  v.  Decaix,  2  (6)  Coatet  v.   ColHns,  L.  R.  6  Q. 

Ruas.  &  My.  614.  B.  469,  in  Ex.  Ch.  7  Q.  B.  144. 
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2.  If  80 — Does  B.  know  that  A.  supposes  X.  to  exist  1 

3.  If  B.  knows  this — Does  he  also  know  that  A.  intends  to 
contract  only  on  that  supposition  1 

If  the  answer  to  any  one  of  these  questions  is  in  the  n^ative, 
it  seems  there  is  a  hinding  contract  (a).  But  it  is  to  be  observe*! 
that  a  negative  answer  to  the  second  question  will  generaUy 
require  strong  evidence  to  establish  it,  and  that  if  this  question 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  an  affirmative  answer  to  the 
third  question  will  often  follow  by  an  almost  irresistible  infer- 
ence. Thus  if  a  purchaser  of  a  reversionary  interest  subject 
to  prior  life  interests  knows  that  one  of  these  has  ceased,  and 
nothing  is  said  about  it  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  then  the 
purchaser  can  hardly  expect  anybody  to  believe  either  that  he 
himself  overlooked  the  material  importance  of  that  fact,  or 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  vendor's  ignorance  of  it,  or  that  he 
supposed  that  the  vendor  would  not  treat  it  as  material  (h).  So 
in  the  case  already  cited  (c)  of  the  sale  of  shares  after  a  petition 
for  the  winding-up  of  the  company  had  been  presented  it  seems 
that  a  distinct  allegation  in  the  pleadings  that  the  seller  knew 
of  the  buyer's  ignorance  of  that  fact  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  charge  of  fraud. 

If  tlie  questions  above  stated  be  all  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, either  by  positive  proof  or  by  probable  and  uncontradicted 
presumption  from  the  circumstances,  then  it  may  be  considered 
either  that  the  case  becomes  one  of  fraud,  or  at  least  that  the 
party  who  knew  the  true  state  of  the  facts,  and  also  knew  the 
other  party's  intention  to  contract  only  with  reference  to  a 
supposed  different  state  of  facts,  is  precluded  from  denying 
that  he  understood  the  contract  in  the  same  sense  as  that  other, 
namely  as  conditional  on  the  existence  of  the  supposed  state 
of  focts. 


Funda- 
mental 
error  pro- 
duced by 
misrepre- 
sentation. 


On  a  similar  principle  (as  we  have  already  mentioned  inci- 
dentally) it  is  certain  that  where  fundamental  error  of  one  party 
is  caused  by  a  fraudulent  misrepresentation,  and  probable  that 
where  it  is  caused  by  an  innocent  misrepresentation  on  the  part 
of  the  other,  that  other  is  estopped  from  denying  the  validity 


(a)  Smith  v.  Iluykei^  L.  R.  6  Q. 
B.  597  supra,  p.  422. 

{h)   See    Turner  v.  Ilarrey^   Jac. 


169: 

(r)  Bounnan  v.  Rudfjt,  L.  R,  8  Q. 
B.  689. 
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of  the  transaction  if  the  party  who  has  hcen  misled  thinks  fit 
t>o  affirm  it. 

Does  it  follow  that  the  contract  is  in  its  inception  not  void, 
"but  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  party  misled  1     Not  so :  for 
the  fraud  or  negligence  of  the  other  must  not  put  him  in  any 
"worse  position  as  regards  third  persons.     These,  if  the  trans- 
action be  simply  voidable,  are  entitled  to  treat  it  as  valid  until 
rescinded,  and  may  acquire  indefeasible  rights  under  it :  if  it  be 
void  they  can  acquire  none,  however  blameless  their  own  part 
in  the  matter  may  be  (a).    Thus  there  is  a  real  difference  between 
a  contract  voidable  at  the  option  of  one  party  and  a  void  agree- 
ment whose  nullity  the  other  is  estopped  as  against  him  from 
asserting.     In  the  case  of  contracts  to  take  shares  in  companies 
an  anomaly  is  admitted,  as  we  have  seen,  for  reasons  of  special 
necessity,  and  the  contract  is  treated  as  at  most  voidable.     But 
even  here  there  must  be  an  original  animus  contrahendi  to  this 
extent,  that   the  shareholder   was  minded   to  have  shares   in 
some  company.     An  application  for  shares  signed  in  absolute 
ignorance   of  its  true   nature  and   contents,  like   the  bill   in 
Foster  v.  Mackinnon  (a),  could  not  be  the   foundation   of  a 
binding  contract  to  take  shares.     An  allotment  in  answer  to 
such  application  would   be   a  mere  proposal,  and  whetlier   it 
were  accepted  or  not  would  have   to   be   determined  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  law  in  that  behalf  (see  Ch.  I.). 

We  may  finally  call  attention  to  a  rule  of  the  law  concerning  Rule  in 
sales  by  sample  which  has  some  analogy  to  the  rules  governing  5?!!^**  ^' 
this  last  class  of  void  agreements.     The  rule  in  question  may  as  to  sale 
be  gathered  (as  Mr.  Benjamin  has  pointed  out)  from  Heilhntt  v.  "^  8*™ple- 
Hickson  (h)  and  is  to  this  effect :   "  If  a  manufacturer  agrees 
to  furnish  goods  according  to  sample,  the  sample  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  if  free  from  any  secret  defect  of  manufacture  not 
discoverable  on  inspection  and  unknown  to  both  parties." 

Here  we  have  a  common  error  as  to  a  material  fact,  namely  the 
character  of  the  sample  itself  by  which  the  character  of  the 
bulk  is  to  be  tested.  But  it  \s  possible  to  put  the  parties  in  the 
same  position  as  if  their  erroneous  assumption  had  been  correct, 


(a)   Potter  v.  Mackinnon,  L.  R.  4  (6)  L.  R  7  C.  P.  438  ;  Benjamin 

C.  P.  704,  »»ipra,  \\  402.  on  Sale,  533. 
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and  theiefore  their  contract,  instead  of  being  avoided,  is  upheld 
according  to  their  true  intention,  i.e.  as  if  the  san^le  had  been 
what  they  both  supposed  it  to  be.  If  they  had  themselves 
discovered  the  mistake  in  time  they  would  have  made  the  same 
contract  with  reference  to  a  proper  sample  in  place  of  the 
defective  one.  The  result  is  thus  the  converse  of  that  which 
occurs  when  the  error  goes  to  the  matter  of  the  whole  agreement, 
as  in  the  cases  we  have  been  considering. 

Eights  and      It  appears  from  the  authorities  which  have  been  adduced  that 

of ^Mtv*to  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  ^®^  party  to  an  apparent  agreement  which  is  void 
a  void  by  reason  of  fundamental  error  has  more  than  one  course  open 
*«'*^®^*-  to  him. 

He  may  wait  until  the  other  party  seeks  to  enforce  the 
alleged  agreement  and  then  assert  the  nulHty  of  the  trans- 
action by  way  of  defence  (a).  If  he  think  fit  he  may  also  take 
the  opportunity  of  seeking  by  counterclaim  to  have  the  instru- 
ment sued  on  set  aside  (h). 

Or  he  may  right  himself,  if  he  prefers  it,  by  coming  forward 
actively  as  plaintiff.  Where  he  has  actually  paid  money  as  in 
performance  of  a  supposed  valid  agreement,  and  in  ignorance  of 
the  facts  which  exclude  the  reality  of  such  agreement>,  he  may 
recover  back  his  money  as  having  been  paid  without  any 
consideration  (the  action  "  for  money  received "  of  the  old 
practice)  (c).  He  paid  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  discharging 
an  obligation,  whereas  there  was  in  truth  no  obligation  to  be 
discharged. 

Moreover  he  may  sue  in  the  Chancery  Division,  whether  any- 
thing has  been  done  under  the  supposed  agreement  or  not,  to 
have  the  transaction  declared  void  and  to  be  relieved  from  any 
possible  claims  in  respect  thereof  (d). 

Election  On  the  other  hand,  although  he  is  entitled  to  treat  the 
to  adopt 

(a)    As  to  the  pro{>6r  mode  of  348. 
pleading  such  a  defence  nnder  the  {d)  All  causes  and   maiters  for 
old  practice    at  common  law,  see  {inter  cUia)  the  setting  aside  or  can- 
notes  (5)  and  (c),  p.  404  of  the  first  cellation  of  deeds  or  other  written 
edition  of  this  book.  instruments    (which    formerly   be- 

(6)  It  seems  to  be  necessary  for  longed  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 

this  purpose  to  obtain  a  transfer  of  of  equity)  are  assigned  to  the  Chan- 

the  action  to  the  Chancery  Division :  eery  Division  by  s.  34  of  the  Su< 

Mostynv.Weti  MostynCkHU  and  Iron  preme   Court  of    Judicature   Act, 

Co.  1  C.  P.  D.  145.  1873. 

(c)  £.g,.  Cox  V.  Prentice^  3  M.  &  S. 
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supposed  agreement  as  void,  and  is  not  as  a  nde  prejudiced  by  originally 
anything  he  may  have  done  in  ignorance  of  the  tnie  state  of  the  ^ent**^'*^' 
faots,  yet  after  that  state  of  facts  has  come  to  his  knowledge  lie 
may  nevertheless  elect  to  treat  the  agreement  as  subsisting  :  or 
as  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  he  may  carry  into  execution 
by  the  light  of  correct  knowledge  the  former  intention  which 
was  frustrated  by  want  of  the  elements  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  any  valid  agreement.  It  is  not  that  he  confirms  the 
original  tran^ction  (except  in  a  case  where  there  is  also  misre- 
presentation, see  p.  431),  for  there  is  nothing  to  confinn,  but  he 
enters  into  a  new  one.  And  if  his  true  consent  goes  with  this, 
ho  is  of  course  bound,  so  far  as  consent  can  bind  him. 

It  might  be  thought  to  follow  that  in  cases  witliin  the  Statute 
of  Frauds  or  any  other  statute  requiring  certain  forms  to  bo 
observed,  we  must  look  not  to  the  original  void  and  improperly 
so-called  agreement,  but  to  the  subsequent  election  or  confirma- 
tion in  which  the  only  real  agreement  is  to  be  found,  to  see  if 
the  requirements  of  the  statute  have  been  complied  with.  No 
express  authority  has  been  met  with  on  this  point.  But  analogy 
is  in  favour  of  a  deliberate  adoption  of  the  form  already  observed 
heing  held  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  new  contract  («), 

Part  3.  Mistake  in  expressing  true  Consent. 

This  occurs  when  persons   desiring  to  express  an  intention  Mistake  In 
which  when  expressed  cames  with  it  legal  consequences  have  f  *^'^"** 

by  mistake  used  terms  which  do  not  accurately  represent  their  generally 

* 

real  intention.     As  a  rule  it  can  occur  only  when  the  intention  ^Y"  *" 

'^  writing. 

is  expressed  in  writing.  It  is  not  impossible  to  imagine  similar 
difficulties  arising  on  verbal  contracts,  as  for  exam])le  if  the 
discourse  were  carried  on  in  a  language  imperfectly  understood 
by  one  or  both  of  the  speakers.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  any- 
thing of  this  kind  has  been  the  subject  of  judicial  decision  (5). 
The  general  result  of  persons  talking  at  cross  purposes  is  that 
there  is  no  real  agreement  at  all.  This  class  of  cases  has  already 
been  dealt  with.  We  are  now  concerned  with  those  where  there 
does  exist  a  real  agreement  between  the  parties,  only  wrongly 


(a)  SUwart  ▼.  Eddowa,  L.  B.  9       toUi,  2  B.  &;  0.  511,  which  comes 
C.  P.  311 ;  $upra,  p.  146.  near  the  suppoeed  case. 

(6)  See  however  PhiUipt  v.  Bit- 

F   F 
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expressed.  Such  mistakes  as  we  are  now  about  to  consitler 
were,  even  before  the  Judicature  Acts,  not  wholly  disregarded 
by  courts  of  law ;  but  they  are  fully  and  adequately  dealt  with 
only  by  the  jurisdiction  which  was  formerly  peculiar  to  courts 
of  equity.  We  shall  see  that  this  jurisdiction  is  exercised  with 
much  caution  and  within  carefully  defined  limits. 

Claaaifica-       On  the  whole  the  cases  of  mistake  in  expressing  intention  fall 

aues'ac-     ^^^  thvQQ  classes  : 

cording  1.  Those  which  are  sufficiently  remedied  by  the  general  roles 

me^L"^  0^  construction. 

pUcable:         2.  Those  which  are  remedied  by  special  rules  of  construction 

rules  of      derived  from  the  practice  of  courts  of  equity. 

coDBtnic-        3.  Those  which  require  peculiar  remedies  administered  by  the 

2.^SpecUl  Court  in  its  equitable  jurisdiction. 

equitable        We  proceed  to  take  the  classes  of  cases  above  mentioned  in 

™1«  of      ^•^^^ 
conrtruo-    ^rder. 

tion. 

8.  Special 

equitable 

remedies. 

errots  fto.  ^  ^^^  right  without  any  special  remedies  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  construction  which  belong  equally  to  common  law  and 
(quily.  Such  are  all  trifling  mechanical  mistakes,  clerical, 
verbal,  or  grammatical  errors  (a),  omissions  which  may  bo 
supplied  with  certainty  from  the  context  (b),  and  even  more 
substantial  errors  when  the  instrument  itself  affords  the  means 
of  correcting  them.  The  Court  is  not  bound  by  the  strict 
meaning  of  words  when  the  context  shows  it  to  be  contrary  to 
the  true  meaning  (c).     It  has  long  been  established  that  "  false 


1.  Gemral  Rtdei. 
Certain  simple  and  obvious  forms  of  mistaken  expression  can 


(a)  Cp.  per  Lord  Mansfield  (on  a 
wiU)  8  Burr.  1635;  "Every  in- 
accuracy of  grammar,  every  im- 
Sropriety  of  terms,  shall  be  corrected 
7  the  general  meaning,  if  that  be 
clear  and  manifest" 

(5)  For  a  striking  case  of  omis- 
sion  supplied  by  a  court  of  law  in  a 
will  see  Doe  d.  Leach  v.  Micklem,  6 
East  486,  where  an  alternative 
clause  being  imperfect  the  missingf 
alternative  was  supplied  as  obviously 
omitted :  and  as  to  implying  an 
omitted  case  where  there  are  limita- 
tions on  alternative  contingencies, 


Crofton  V.  Daviea,  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  159, 
Samge  v.  Tyert,  7  Ch.  856,  863.  In 
several  recent  oases  the  Court  has 
supplied  omitted  words  {BinTe  tr. 
3  Ch.  D.  214)  and  clauses  {Dani^s 
sett  tr.  1  Ch.  D.  875,  a  limiUiion 
in  favour  of  daughters  as  well 
as  Bons  restored,  Greenwood  v. 
Greenwood^  5  Ch.  D.  954,  an 
omitted  life  interest  supplied  by  aid 
of  subsequent  context) ;  Redfcrn  v. 
Bryning,  6  Ch.  D.  133. 

(c)  Per  James,  L.  J.  Cfreenttood  v. 
Greenwood^  5  Ch.  D.  at  p.  956. 
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or  incongruous  Latin  or  English  seldom  or  never  hurtotli  a 
deed  :  for  the  rules  are,  Falsa  orthographia  non  vitiai  chartam. 
Falsa  (jrammatlca  mm  vitiat  concvssionemJ*  "  Mala  gramniatica 
non  vitiat  chartam :  neither  false  Latin  nor  false  English  will 
make  a  deed  void  when  the  intent  of  the  parties  doth  plainly 
appear"  («). 

Where  the  length  of  the  term  is  difiFerently  stated  in  different 
parts  of  a  lease,  the  counterpart  may  be  referred  to  in  order  to 
decide  which  is  right,  the  rule  that  the  hahcndum  prevails  being 
only  dk  jirima  facie  one  (h). 

Similar  in  principle,  but  of  wider  scope,  is  the  rule  that  General 
"  greater  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  clear  intent  of  the  parties  ^^ov«r' 
than  to  any  particular  wonls  which  they  may  have  used  in  the  particular 
expression  of  their  intenf  "  (c).     In  a  modem  case  in  the  House  q^  rroug- 
of  Lords  the  rule  was  laid  doMm  and  acted  upon  that  "  both  n»nt  ex- 
courts  of  law  and  of  et^uity  may  correct  an  obvious  mistake  on  P"*"^*' 
the  face  of  an  instrument  without  the  sHghtest  difficulty "  (d). 
Here  a  draft  agreement  for  a  separation  deed  had  by  mistake 
been  copied  so  as  to  contain  a  stipulation  that  the  husband  should 
be  indenmiiied  against  his  own  debts :  but  it  was  held  that  the 
context  and  the  nature  of  the  transaction  clearly  showed  that 
the  wife^s  debts  were  meant,  and  that  in  framing  the  deed  to  be 
executed  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  in  pursuance  of  the 
agreement  the  mistake  must  be  corrected  accordingly.     So  the 
Court  may  presume  from  the  mere  inspection  of  a  settlement 
that  words  wliich,   though  they  make  sense,   give    a    result 
which  is  unreasonable  and  repugnant  to  the  general  intention 
and  to  the  usual  frame  of  such  instruments,  were  inserted  by 
mistake  (e). 

An  agreement  has  even  been  set  aside  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  on  the  ground  that  the  unreasonable  character 
of  it  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  Court  that  neither  party 
could  have  understood  its  true  effect:  such  at  least  appears 
to  be  the  meaning  of  Lord  Eldon's   phrase,   "a  surprise  on 


(rt)  Shepp.  Touchst.  65,  87  :  cp.  (d)  WiUon  v.  Wilson,  5.  H.  L.  C. 

ib.  869.  40,  66,  per  Lord  St  Leonards,  and 

(6)  BurchtU  V.   Clark  (C.  A.)  2  see  his  note,  V.  k  P.  171. 

G.  P.  D.  88.  (e)  ReDela  Touehe's  tetOemerU,  10 

(c)  Per  Cur.    (Ex.  Ch.),  Ford  v.  Eq.  599,  603  ;  where  however  the 

Beech,  11  Q.  B.  at  p.  866, 17  L.  J.  mistake  was    also    established  by 

Q.  B.  at  p.  116.  evidence. 

F   F   2 
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both  parties "  (a).  The  agreement  itself  purported  to  bind 
the  tenant  of  a  leasehold  renewable  at  arbitrary  (and  in 
fact  always  increasing)  fines  at  intervals  of  seven  years  to 
grant  an  underlease  at  a  fixed  rent  ^vith  a  perpetual  right 
of  renewal.  The  lessor  was  in  his  last  sickness,  and  theie 
was  evidence  that  he  was  not  fit  to  attend  to  business. 
(Jharges  of  fraud  were  made,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  but  not 
sustained  :  the  decision  might  however  have  been  put  on  the 
ground  of  undue  influence,  and  was  so  to  some  extent  by  Lonl 
Ivedcsdale. 


General  Again,  there  is  legal  as  well  as  equitable  jurisdiction  to  restrain 

trained  by  ^^®  effect  of  general  words  if  it  sufficiently  appears  by  the  context 
context,  tfiat  they  were  not  intended  to  convey  their  apparent  unqualitifd 
meaning.  It  was  held  in  Brownuig  v.  Wright  (h)  that  a  general 
covenant  for  title  might  be  restrained  by  special  covenants  among 
which  it  occurred.  And  the  same  principle  was  again  deliberately 
asserted  shortly  afterwards  (in  a  case  to  the  particular  facts  of 
which  it  was  however  held  not  to  apply) : — 

"  However  general  the  words  of  a  covenant  may  be  if  stauding 
alone,  yet  if  from  other  covenants  in  the  same  deed  it  is  plainly  and 
irresistibly  to  be  inferred  that  the  party  could  not  have  intended  to 
use  the  words  in  the  general  sense  which  they  import,  the  Court  will 
limit  the  operation  of  the  general  words  "  (c). 

Similarly  the  effect  of  general  words  of  conveyance  is  confined 
to  i)roporty  ejusdem  generis  with  that  which  has  been  specifically 
described  and  conveyed  {d).  When  there  is  a  specific  descrip- 
tion of  a  particular  kind  of  property,  followed  by  words  which 
prima  facie  would  be  sufficient  to  include  other  property  of  tlie 
same  kind,  it  has  been  held  that  those  words  do  not  include  the 


(a)  Trt7/a»  v.  mUan,  15  Ves.  6. 
84  ;  affinned  in  Dom.  Proc.  2  Dow 
275,  278. 

(6)  2  B.  &  P.  13,  26  :  but  it  waa 
also  thought  the  better  construction 
to  take  the  clause  in  question  as 
being  actually  part  of  a  special 
covenant,  and  so  no  general  cove- 
nant at  all. 


(c)  He»$c  V.  StevcnaoH,  3  B  &  P. 
565,  574. 

{(I)  Rodke  V.  Lord  Kensington,  2 
K.  &  J.  753,  771.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  general  words  in  the 
statement  of  a  company's  objects  in 
its  memorandum  of  association. 
Ashhury^  d'c,  Co,  v.  Jticke,  I#.  R.  7 
H.  li.  653,  tupra,  p.  02,  &c 
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property  not  specifically  described,  on  the  principle   expremo 
iinius  est  exclmio  alterius  (a). 

Ijefore  we  deal  with  the  following  heads  it  will  be  relevant  to  Obeerva- 
ol)serve  that  the  questions  arising  under  them  are  for  the  most  ^^  q£ 
part  either  questions  of  evidence,  or  mixed  questions  of  evidence  evidence 
and  construction.     This  demands  some  preliminary  explanation.  ^  with^ 

the  foUow- 

The  end  proposed  is  to  give  effect  to  the  true  intention  of  the  >ng  heads. 

parties  concerned. 

Intention  has  to  be  inferred  from  words,  or  conduct,  or  both. 

In  making  these  inferences  conduct  must  generally  be  inter- 
preted, and  words  may  often  be  interpreted,  by  refprpnee  to 
other  relevant  circumstances  of  the  transaction. 

And  the  rules  which  guide  a  court  of  justice  in  detennining  Evidence 
of  what  things  it  may  take  notice  for  the  purpose  of  such  infer-  J^nciJion 
ences,  and  in  what  manner  such  things  may  be  brought  to  its 
notice — in  other  words,  what  facts  are  relevant,  and  what  proof 
of  such  facts  is  required — are  rules  of  evidence  {h), 

A  rule  of  construction  is  a  rule  for  determining  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  a  fact  of  a  particular  class  when  duly  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Court  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence — 
the  fact,  namely,  that  persons  have  used  words  or  combinations 
of  j^ords  such  as  come  within  the  general  proposition  affirmed 
by  the  rule.  The  name  "  rule  of  construction  "  is  confined  by 
general  usage  to  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  written  documents 
in  matters  on  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  rule  prescribed  by 
authority,  there  might  exist  a  reasonable  doubt.     Eules  of  con- 


(a)  Denn  v.  Wilfwd,  8  Dow.  & 
By.  549.  The  case  was  a  curious 
one.  A  fine  had  been  levied  of 
(inter  alia)  twelve  messuages  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  in  Chelsea. 
The  conusor  had  less  than  twenty 
acres  of  land  in  Chelsea,  but  nine- 
teen messuages.  It  was  decided 
that  although  all  the  messuages 
would  have  passed  under  the  general 
description  of  land  if  no  less  number 
of  messuages  had  been  mentioned, 
yet  the  mention  of  twelve  messuages 
prevented  any  greater  number  from 
passing  under  the  description  of 
land  :    and  that  parol  evidence  was 


admissible  to  show  first  that  there 
were  in  fact  nineteen  messuages,  this 
being  no  more  than  was  necessary  to 
explain  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  property ;  next  (as  a  oonse- 
quence  of  the  construction  thereupon 
adopted  by  the  Court)  which  twelve 
out  of  the  nineteen  messuages  were 
intended.  And  see  further  the  notes 
to  Roe  V.  Tranmarr,  2  Sm.  L.  C.  519, 
522. 

(h)  See  the  arrangement  of  the 
Indian  Evidence  Act,  1872.  Part 
I.  Relevancy  of  Facts.  Part  II.  On 
Proof. 
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Btmction,  therefore,  are  in  practice  closely  connected  with,  and 
their  impoi*tance  is  much  affected  by,  rules  of  evidence  (a). 

We  are  now  concerned  with  a  general  rule  of  evidence,  and 
the  modifications  effected  in  some  of  its  resulte  partly  by  special 
rules  of  construction  and  partly  by  direct  excei)tions. 

Meaning         The  principle  from  which  the  law  sets  out  is  one  almost  too 
of  ^e  rule  obvious  to  need  stating,  being  that  on  which  we  daily  act  in  all 
evidence,    the  transactions  of  life :  namely  that  men  are  to  be  taken  to 
mean  what  they  say. 

The  next  step  is  of  a  somewhat  more  artificial  character,  but 
equally  founded  in  reason.  It  is  that  men  are  taken  to  mean 
what  they  have  chosen  to  say  deliberately  and  in  a  permanent 
form  rather  than  what  they  may  have  said  in  hasty  or  lei^s 
considered  discourse.  Hence  the  general  rule  that  evidence  of 
an  oral  agreement  is  not  admissible  to  contradict  the  terms  of  a 
written  document.  It  has  been  thus  stated  :  '*  The  law  pro- 
hibits generally,  if  not  universally,  the  introduction  of  parol 
evidence  to  add  to  a  written  agreement,  whether  respecting  or 
not  respecting  land,  or  to  vary  it "  (b),  "  If  A.  and  B.  make  a 
contract  in  writing,  evidence  is  not  admissible  to  show  that  A. 
meant  something  different  from  what  is  stated  in  the  ctrntract 
itself,  and  that  B.  at  the  time  assented  to  it.  If  that  sort  of 
evidence  were  admitted  every  written  document  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  witnesses  that  might  be  called  to  swear  anything  "  (r). 

Bole  of  In  the  absence  of  mistake  or  fraud,  or  a  verbal  agreement 

equity.       having  been  acted  upon  {d),  the  same  rule  prevails  in  equity, 

and  this  in  actions  for  specific  performance  as  well  as  in  other 

proceedings,  and  whether  the  alleged  variation  is  made  by  a 


(a)  Cp.  Mr.  F.  V.  HawkinB*  re- 
marks on  roles  of  construction  in 
the  preface  to  his  IVeatise  on  the 
Construction  of  Wills. 

{b)  Martin  v.  Pycroft,  2  D.  M.  G. 
785,  795.  We  have  not  to  consider 
in  this  place  how  far  those  cases 
must  be  deemed  really  exceptional 
in  which  it  is  allowed  to  be  shown 
that  a  custom  of  the  country,  or  of 
trade,  though  not  expressed,  li  in 
fact  part  of  the  oontractf 


(t)  Per  PoUock,  C.  B.  Nickol  v. 
OodU,  10  Ex.  191,  194,  23  L.  J. 
Ex.  314.  See  also  Notion  r,  Brmtme^ 
9  C.  B.  N.  S.  442,  80  I*  J.  C.  P. 
106  ;  Halhead  v.  Young,  6  £.  &  B. 
312,  25  L.  J.  Q.  B.  290. 

{d)  The  doctrine  of  equity  as  to 
part  performance  rests  on  a  prin- 
ciple analogous  to  estoppel  (Moiij)heU 
V.  Jonei,  1  Swanst.  172,  181)  and 
does  not  belong  to  onr  preieot  mib* 
Jeoti 
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contemporaneous  (a)  or  a  subsequent  (h)  verbal  agreement. 
**  Variations  verbally  agreed  upon  .  *.  .  are  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  written  agreement,  the  situation 
of  the  parties  in  all  other  respects  remaining  unaltered  "  (c). 

When  a  question  arises  as  to  the  constniction  of  a  written 
instrument  as%it  stands,  parol  evidence  is  no  more  admissible  in 
equity  than  at  law  to  show  what  was  the  intention  of  the 
parties.  It  is  otherwise,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  where  it  is 
sought  to  rectify  the  instrument.  And  therefore  the  Court  has 
in  the  same  suit  refused  to  look  at  the  same  evidence  for  the 
one  purpose  and  taken  it  into  account  for  the  other  {d). 

It  is  no  real  exception  to  this  rule  that  though  '*  evidence  to  Apparent 
vary  the  terms  of  an  agreement  in  writing  is  not  admissible,"  ^^^  imd 
yet  "  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  not  an  agreement  at  all  is  in  equity, 
admissible/'  as  where  the  operation  of  a  writing  as  an  agreement 
is  conditional  on  the  approval  of  a  third  person  (e),     **A  written 
contract  not  under  seal  is  not  the  contract  itself,  but  only 
evidence — ^the  record  of  the  contract.     When  the  parties  have 
recorded  their  contract,  the  rule  is  that  they  cannot  alter  or  vary 
it  by  parol  evidenca     They  put  on  paper  what  is  to  bind  them, 
and  so  make  the  written  document  conclusive  evidence  between 
them.     But  it  is  always  open  to  the  parties  to  show  whether  or  not 
the  written  document  is  the  binding  record  of  the  contract "  (/*). 


(a)  Omerod  v.  Hardman,  6  Ves. 
722,  730.  Lord  St  Leonards  (V. 
&  P.  163)  says  this  cannot  be 
deemed  a  general  rule  :  but  see  Hill 
V.  Wihon^  8  Oh.  888  ;  per  Mellish, 
I4.  J.  at  p^  899. 

(6)  Price  V.  Dyer,  17  Vea.  366; 
BMnwn  ▼.  Page,  3  Ruaa.  114, 121. 
But  a  Bubsequent  waiver  by  parol, 
if  complete  and  unconditional,  may 
be  a  good  defence  ;  i6. ;  Gonnan  y. 
Saiubwry,  1  Vem.  240.  And  cp. 
6  Ves.  337  a,  note.  Qu.  if  not  also  at 
law,  if  the  contract  be  not  ander 
seal :  see  Chitty  on  Contracts,  707 
(8th  ed.) ;  Dart,  V.  &  P.  970.  Mr. 
Part's  statement  seems  too  positive, 
for  the  case  of  Noble  y.  Ward  (L. 
B.  2  Ex.  135)  does  not  prove  that 
«  a  verbal  waiver  of  a  written  agree- 
ment ia  no  defence  at  law  '*  but  only 
that  a  new  verbal  agreement  In- 
tended to  fupenede  mi  existing  ooi|- 


tract,  but  by  reason  of  the  Statute 
of  Frauda  mcapable  of  being  en- 
forced, cannot  operate  aa  a  mere 
reeciaaion  of  the  former  contract ;  the 
ground  being  that  there  is  nothing 
to  show  any  intention  of  the  parties 
to  rescind  the  firat  contract  abso- 
lutely. 

{c)  Price  y.  Dyer,  17  Vea.  at  p. 
864  ;  Clowei  y.  Higginmm,  1  Vea.  ft 
B.  524,  where  it  was  held  (1)  that 
evidence  was  not  admissible  to  ex- 
plain, contradict,  or  vary  the  written 
agreement,  but  (2)  that  the  written 
agreement  was  too  ambiguous  to 
be  enforoed. 

{d)  Bradford  ▼.  Bomney,  80  Beav. 
431. 

{e)  Pym  v.  Campbeil,  6  E.  ft  B. 
870,  374.  25  L.  J.  Q.  B.  277. 

(/)  Per  Bmmweli,  B.  Wake  v. 
JTofTop,  0  H.  ft  N.  At  p.  775,  80  L, 
J,  Ex.  ftt  p.  277. 
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"The  rules  excluding  parol  endence  have  no  place  in  any 
inquiry  in  which  the  Court  has  not  got  before  it  some  ascer- 
tained paper  beyond  question  binding  and  of  full  effect "  (/£). 

So  in  the  late  case  of  Jei'vis  v.  Bemdge  (h)  it  was  held 
that  a  document  purporting  to  be  a  written  transfer  of  a  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  lands  "  was     .     ,     not  a  contract  valid  and 
operative  between  the  parties  but  omitting  (designedly  or  other- 
wise) some  particular  tenn  which  had  been  verbally  agreed  upon, 
but  was  a  mere  piece  of  machinery     .     .     subsidiary  to  and  for 
the  purposes  of  the  verbal  and  only  real  agreement."     And  since 
the  object  of  the  suit  was  not  to  enforce  the  verbal  agreement, 
nor  "  any  hybrid  agreement  compounded  of  the  written  instru- 
ment and  some  terms  omitted  therefrom,"  but  only  to  prevent 
the  defendant  from   using  the  written  document  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  real  agreement,  there  was  no  difficulty 
raised  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  "which  does  not  make  any 
signetl  instrument  a  valid  contract  by  reason  of  the  signature,  if 
it  is  not  such  according  to  tlio  good  faith  and  real  intention  of 
the  parties."     If  it  appears  that  a  document   signed  by   the 
parties,  and  apparently  being  the  record  of  a  contract,  was  not 
in  fact  intended  to  operate  as  a  contract,  then  "  whether  the 
signature  is  or  is  not  the  result  of  a  mistake  is  immaterial "  (r). 

Heal  ex-         We  shall  see  however  that  the  heads  now  to  be  discussed 
ceptiona  in  p^ggg^^  ^y^Q  classes  of  really  exceptional  cases  rocognizeil  by 
equity. 

Artificial        First,  those  in  which  equity  applies  to  instruments  of  certiiin 
rules  of      ]j^iji(ig  rules  of  construction  which  (as  regards  the  actual  terms 

coiMtruc-  ^  " 

tion:  origin  of  the  instruments)  are  highly  artificial,  so  artificial,  indeed, 
Msigned  to  ^^^  ^.^^^y  come  to  much  the  same  thing  as  presuming  a  verbal 

agreement  inconsistent  with  and  operating  to  vary  the  written 

agreement. 


(a)  Guardhouse  v.  Blackburn^  L.  R.  Ex.  241.    In  tlits  case  there  was  **  a 

1  P.  &  D.  109,  115.     And  see  per  real  contract  not  in  writing  and  a 

Page  Wood,    V.-C.    in    JJntlff  v.  paper  prepared  in  order  to  comply 

Lord  Parker,  5  Eq.  131,  137.  with  some  form,  which  was  stated  at 

(6)  8  Ch.  851 ,  359,  360.  the  time  to  contain  a  merely  nominal 

(e)  Per  BramweU,  B.    Rogers  v.  price." 


»» 


Hadfey,  2  H.  &  0.  227, 249,  82  L.  J. 
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The  ground  on  which  these  rules  were  established  (or  at  any 
rate  which  in  modem  times  has  been  relied  on  to  account  for 
them)  was  that  the  manner  in  which  the  parties  had  expressed 
their  intention  did  not  correspond  with  their  true  intention. 
AVe  must  therefore  consider  the  cases  governed  by  the  rules  in 
question  to  have  been  originally  cases  of  relief  against  mistaken 
expression.     But  since  the  doctrine  of  equity  has  been  fixed  and 
uniform  they  have  practically  ceased  to  have  any  such  nature. 
For  persons  who  make  contracts  are  presumed  to  know  the  law 
of  the  land,  including  the  law  administered  by  courts  of  equity ; 
and  therefore  they  must  be  presumed  to  know  that  if  the  nature 
of  the  contract  and  the  terms  used  in  framing  it  fall  within 
the  scope  of  these  peculiar  rules  which  have  now  become  fixed 
rules  of  construction,  the  contract  will  be  interpreted  accortl- 
ingly.    And  in  fact  they  generally  do  know  this,  and  use  the 
accustomed  expressions  for  the  very  reason  that  they  have  ac- 
quired a  definite  artificial  meaning  in  courts  of  equity.     It  seems 
proper,  on  account  of  the  origin  of  these  equitable  rules,  to  say 
something  of  them  in  this  place,  though  not  to  go  into  details 
belonging  to  the  fuller  treatment  of  the  8i)ecial  departments 
affected  by  them. 

In  the  other  class  of  exceptional  cases,  which  form  the  last  Limited 
division  of  the  subject,  courts  of  equity   have  admitted  ^^J^l  ^^pj 
evidence,  for  certain  jmrposes  and  under  certain  limitations,  to  evidence 
show  that  by  reason  of  a  mistake  the  terms  of  a  written  instru-  !^[J^n 
ment  fail  to  express  the  real  intention  of  the  parties,  and  that  contract 
the  real  agreement  is  different  from  the  written  agreement.    It 
will  be  obvious  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that   this    class 
originally  included  the  last. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  topics  thus  indicated, 

2.  Peculiar  rides  of  Comtructlon  in  Efjnity, 

The  material  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  contracts  are  con- 
strued alike  at  common  law  and  in  equity  are — 
'    A.  Restricted  construction  of  general  words,  and  oHi>oc4Jilly 
of  releases. 
a  Stipulations  as  to  time. 
c.  Penalties. 
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Bestricted 
oonstruc- 
tion  of 
general 
words 
carried 
farther 
than  by 
common 
law:  espe- 
cially in 
releasee. 


A.  Restriction  of  General  Words, 

We  have  seen  that  courts  of  law  as  M'ell  as  courts  of  equity 
have  assumed  a  power  to  put  a  restricted  construction  on  general 
words  when  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  instrument  that  it 
cannot  have  been  the  real  intention  of  the  parties  that  they 
should  be  taken  in  their  apparent  general  sense. 

But  courts  of  equity  will  do  the  like  if  the  same  conviction 
can  be  arrived  at  by  evidence  external  to  the  instrument.  Thus 
general  words  of  conveyance  (a)  and  an  unqualified  covenant  for 
title  {b)y  though  not  accompanied  as  in  Broitnhig  v.  Wright  (r) 
by  other  qualified  covenants,  have  been  restrained  on  proof  that 
they  were  not  meant  to  extend  to  the  wliole  of  their  natural 
import 

This  jurisdiction  is  exercised  chiefly  in  dealing  with  releases. 
Here  the  principle  is  well  established  that  "  the  general  words 
in  a  release  are  limited  always  to  that  thing  or  those  things 
which  were  specially  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  at 
the  time  when  the  release  was  given "  {d\  This  includes  the 
proposition  that  in  equity  "a  release  shall  not  be  construed 
as  applying  to  something  of  which  the  party  executing  it  was 
ignorant''  (e).  There  is  at  least  much  reason  to  think  that  it 
matters  not  whether  such  ignorance  was  caused  by  a  mistake  of 
fact  or  of  law  (/). 

In  particular  a  release  executed  on  the  footing  of  accounts 
rendered  by  the  other  party,  and  assuming  that  they  are  correctly 
rendered,  may  be  set  aside  if  those  accounts  are  discovered  to 
contain  serious  errors.  It  would  be  otherwise  however  if  the 
party  had  examined  the  accounts  himself  and  acted  on  his  own 
judgment  of  their  correctness.     An  important  application  of  this 


(a)  ThomMY,  Davis,  1  Dick.  301. 

(6)  Caldcot  ▼.  IfiU,  1  Cha.  Ga.  15, 
ted  qu,  for  the  case  looks  very  like 
admitting  oontemporaneoua  conver- 
sation to  vary  the  effect  of  a  solemn 
instrument,  and  that  without  any 
mistake  or  fraud  being  made  out, 
wldch.  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
modem  rule. 

(e)  2  B.  &  P.  IS.  Supra,  p.  436. 

{d)  Per  Lord  Westbury,  L.  df  S. 
W.  By,  Co.  V.  Blaekmort,  L.  R.  4 
H.  L.  at  p.  628 1  op.  Lindo  v.  JAndo, 
I  Bei^v,  496, 606 ;  Farewell  v,  Coker, 


cited  2  Mer.  353  ;  Dav.  Conv.  5.  pt. 
2.  622-4. 

(e)  PerWilde,  B.  LyaUv.£d«xird*, 
6  H.  A  N.  337,  348, 80  L.  J.  Ex.  193. 
197.  This  was  a  case  of  equitable 
jurisdiction  under  the  G.  L.  P.  Act, 
1854  :  but  before  that  Act  courts  of 
law  would  not  allow  a  release  to  be 
set  up  if  clearly  satisfied  that  a  court 
of  equity  would  set  it  aside  :  PkilUpa 
v.  OlageU,  11  M.  ft  W.  84. 

(/)  See  the  oaies  oonddered  At 
pp.  896-7  above, 
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doctrine  is  in  the  settlement  of  partnership  affairs  between  the 
x*epresentatiyes  of  a  deceased  partner  (especially  when  they  are 
continuing  partners)  and  the  persons  beneficially  interested  in 
liis  estate  («). 

A  releasor,  hoArever,  cannot  obtain  relief  if  he  has  in  the 
meanwhile  acted  on  the  arrangement  as  it  stands  in  such  a 
^vay  that  the    parties    cannot    be    restored   to    their    former 
position  {h), 

B.  Stipidationa  as  to  Time.  StipnU' 

It  is  a  familiar  principle  that  in  all  cases  where  it  is  sought  ^iq,^ 
to  enforce  contracts  consisting  of  reciprocal  promises,  and  "  where 
the  plaintiff  himself  is  to  do  an  act  to  entitle  himself  to  the 
action,  he  must  either  show  the  act  done,  or  if  it  be  not  done, 
at  least  that  he  has  performed  everytlung  that  was  in  his  power 
to  do  "  (c). 

Accordingly,  when  by  the  terms  of  a  contract  one  party  is 
to  do  something  at  or  before  a  specified  time,  and  when  he  fails 
to  do   such  thing  within  such  time,  he  could  not  aftcrwanls 
claim  the  performance  of  the  contract  if  the  stipulation  as  to 
time  were  construed  according  to  its  literal  terms.     Now  ''  at 
law  time  is  always  of  the  essence  of  the  contract     When  any 
time  is  fixed  for  the  completion  of   it,  the  contract  must  be 
completed  on  the  day  specified,  or  an  action  will  lie  for  the 
breach  of  it.     This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  a  court  of  equity  ;  and 
although  the  dictum  of  T/>rd  Thurlow  that  time  could  not  be 
made  of  the  essence  of  a  contract  in  equity  {d)  has  long  been  ex- 
ploded, yet  time  is  held  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  contract  in 
equity,  only  in  cases  of  direct  stipulation  or  of  necessary  im- 
plication "  (e). 

A  court  of  equity  looks  at  the  whole  scope  of  the  transaction 
to  see  whether  the  parties  really  meant  the  time  named  to  be  of 
the  essence  of  the  contract  And  if  it  appears  that,  though  they 
named  a  specific  day  for  the  act  to  be  done,  tliat  which  they 

(fl)  Millar  y.  Craiff,  6  Bear.  43.«  *  '  *  «^-*--  *-    P-rf«..  „    /v  .     ^ 

Lindley,  2.  981.  and  as  to  acoov  f^*  ^*   ^/»^  2 

stated,  ib.  1026.  V.^    .  ,, 

(b)  SkUhtck  V.  HUUm,  2  E  K^  ',  ThJ^*^' 

but  au.  whether  thn  prindp  '**'^^  in  «  Wh.  4 

rjMy  appUed  in  tfo  pt  j,^^^  ^^  ^^ 
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really  contemplated  was  only  that  it-  should  be  done  within  a 
reasonable  time ;  then  this  view  will  be  acted  upon,  and  a 
party  who  according  to  the  letter  of  the  contract  is  in  default 
and  incompetent  to  enforce  it  will  yet  be  allowed  to  enforce  it 
in  accordance  with  what  the  Court  considers  its  true  meaning. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  contracts  between 
vendors  and  purchasers  of  land. 

'*  Courts  of  Equity  have  enforced  contracts  specifically,  where  no 
action  for  damages  could  be  maintained ;  for  at  law  the  party 
plaintiff  must  have  strictly  performed  his  part,  and  the  inconvenience 
of  insisting  upon  that  in  all  cases  ivas  sufficient  to  require  the 
interference  of  courts  of  equity.  They  dii^pense  with  that  which 
would  make  compliance  with  what  the  law  requires  oppressive,  and 
in  varioujt  cases  of  such  contracts  they  are  in  the  constant  habit  of 
relieving  the  man  who  has  acted  fairly,  though  negligently.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  an  estate  sold  by  auction,  there  is  a  condition  to  forfeit 
the  deposit  if  the  purchase  be  not  completed  within  a  certain  time  ; 
yet  the  Court  is  in  the  constant  habit  of  relieving  against  the  lapse 
of  time :  and  so  in  the  case  of  mortgages,  and  in  many  instanccj*, 
relief  is  given  against  mere  lapse  of  time  where  lapse  of  time  is  not 
essential  to  the  substance  of  the  contract" 

So  said  Lord  Eedesdalo  in  a  judgment  which  has  taken  a 
classical  rank  on  this  subject  (a). 

A«  to  It  was  once  even  supj^osed  that  parties  could  not  make  time 

^'^"^f  ,    of  the  essence  of  the  contract  by  express  agreement ;  but  it  is 

essenoe  of   now  perfectly  settled  that  they  can,  the  question  being  always 

the  con-      -what  was  their  true  intention  (/>),  or  rather  "what  must  be 
tract* 

judicially  assumed  to  have  been  their  intention  "  (c).     "  If  the 

parties  choose  even  arbitrarily,  provided  both  of  them  intend  to 

do  so,  to  stipulate  for  a  particular  thing  to  be  done  at  a  particular 

time,"  such  a  stipulation  is  effectual  in  equity  as  well  as  at  law. 

A  court  of  equity  will  not  interfere  to  make  a  new  contiact 

which  the  parties  have  not  made  (d).    And  although  time  is 


(a)  Lennon  y.  Napper,  2  Sch.  &  tupra, 

L.  684,  cited  by  Knight  Bruce,  X*  (c)  Grove,  J.  in  Patrick  v.  MUuer, 

J.  Jiobertt  ▼.  Bfrrify  3  D.  M.  G.  at  2  C.  P.  D.  342,  348. 

p.  289,  and  again  adopted  by  the  L.  {d)  Per  Aldenon,  B.   fftpwell  v. 

J.T.  in  Tillqf  v.  Thomas,  8  Ch.  tfl.  Kniffhtj  1  Y.  &  C.  (Ex.)  416.     And 

(b)  Stton  V.  Sfade,  7  Ves.  26.5,  pee  the  observations  of  Kindersley 
275,  and  notes  to  that  case  in  2  \Vh.  V.-C.  to  the  same  effect  in  Oaldin 
&  1 .    L.  C.  ;    Parkin   v.    Thot-oid,  v.  Pike,  84  L.  J.  Ch,  620. 
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not  originally  of  the  essence  of  the  contract,  yet  subsequent 
"  express  notice  will  make  time  of  the  essence  of  the  contract, 
ivhero  a  reasonable  time  is  specified  *'  (a)  :  as  on  the  other  hand 
conduct  of  the  party  entitled  to  insist  on  time  as  of  the  essence 
of  the  contract,  such  as  continuing  the  negotiations  without  an 
express  reservation  after  the  time  has  past,  may  operate  as  an 
implied  waiver  of  his  right  (b).  The  principles  of  Equity 
jurisprudence  on  this  head  are  well  embodied  by  the  language 
of  the  Indian  Contract  Act,  s.  55  : 

When  a  party  to  a  contract  promises  to  do  a  certain  thing  at  or  IndiAn 
before  a  specified  time,  or  certain  things  at  or  before  specified  times,  ^^^  there* 
and  fails  to  do  any  such  thing  at  or  before  the  specified  time,  the  on. 
contract)  or  so  much  of  it  as  has  not  been  performed,  becomes 
voidable,  at  the  option  of  the  promisee,  if  the  intention  of  the 
parties  was  that  time  should  be  of  the  essence  of  the  contract. 

[The  Court  may  infer  from  the  nature  of  a  contract,  even  though 
no  time  be  specified  for  its  completion,  that  time  was  intended  to  be 
of  its  essence  to  this  extent,  that  the  contracting  party  is  bound  to 
nse  the  utmost  diligence  to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract]  (c). 

If  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  parties  that  time  should  be  of 
the  essence  of  the  contract,  the  contract  does  not  become  voidable 
by  the  failure  to  do  such  thing  at  or  before  the  specified  time  ;  bat 
the  promisee  is  entitled  to  compensation  from  the  promisor  for  any 
loss  occasioned  to  him  by  such  failure. 

If  in  case  of  a  contract,  voidable  on  account  of  the  promisor's 
failure  to  perform  his  promise  at  the  time  agreed,  the  promisee  accepts 
performance  of  such  promise  at  any  time  other  than  that  agreed,  the 
promisee  cannot  claim  compensation  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  the 
non-performance  of  the  ])romise  at  the  time  agreed,  unless,  at  the  time 
of  such  acceptance,  he  gives  notice  to  the  promisee  [sic  in  the  Act, 
an  obvious  misprint  for  promiao^r]  of  his  intention  to  do  so  (d). 

C.  Relief  afjairust  Penalties, 

In  like  manner  i)enal  provisions  inserted  in  instruments  to  R«lief 
secure  the  payment  of  money  or  the  performance  of  contracts  penalties, 

will  not  be  literally  enforced,  if  the  substantial  performance  of  e«p«cMlly 

fts  to  mort- 

[n)  Parkin  v.  Thoroid,  16  Beav.  mines).  ^^^ 

at  p.  75  ;  Dart,  V.  &  P.  418-20  ;  (d)  *'  It  constantly  happens  that 

and  see  WUliafnt  v.  Olenton,  I  Ch.  an  objection  is  waived  by  the  oon- 

200,  210.  duct  of  the  parlies,"  ])er  James,  L. 

(h)  Webb  V.  HuglttM,  10  Eq.  281  :  J.  Upperton  v.  Nicholson,  6  Ch.  at 

and  see  next  note  but  one.  p.  443.    And  see  Dart,  V.  &  P. 

(c)  McuAryde  y.  Weekea,  22  Beav.  424. 
533  (contract  for  a  lease  of  working 
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that  which  was  really  contemplateil  can  be  othenvise  seciued  (ti ). 
The  most  important  application  of  this  principle  is  in  the  juris- 
diction of  equity  concerning  mortgages.  A  court  of  equity 
treats  the  contract  as  being  in  substance  a  security  for  the  repay- 
ment of  money  advanced,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  gives  the 
estate  to  the  mortgagee  as  mere  form,  "  and  accordingly,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  [form  of  the]  contract,''  it  compels  the 
mortgagee  to  reconvey  on  being  repaid  his  principal,  interest, 
and  costs  (/;).  Here  again  the  original  ground  on  which  equity 
interfered  was  to  carry  out  the  true  intention  of  the  parties. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  here,  as  in  tlie  case  of  other  stipulations 
as  to  time,  that  everything  depends  on  the  intention.  For  the 
general  rule  "  once  a  mortgage,  and  always  a  mortgage  "  cannot 
be  superseded  by  any  express  agreement  so  as  to  make  a  mortgage 
absolutely  irredeemable  (c).  However  limited  restrictions  on  the 
mutual  remedies  of  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  as  by  making 
the  mortgage  for  a  term  certtiin,  are  allowed  and  are  not  uncommon 
in  practice.  Also  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  an  absolute  sale 
with  an  option  of  repurchase  on  certain  conditions ;  and  if  such 
is  really  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  equity  will  give  no  relief 
against  the  necessity  of  observing  those  conditions  (d), 

"  That  this  Court  will  treat  a  transaction  as  a  mortgage,  although 
it  was  made  so  as  to  bear  the  appearance  of  an  absolute  sale,  if 
it  appears  that  the  parties  intended  it  to  be  a  mortgage,  is  no 
doubt  true"  («).     Indeed,  a  court  of  law  as  well  as  a  court  of 
*  equity  will  look  into  the  true  character  of  a  transaction  pur].)orting 

to  be  an  absolute  sale,  and  see  whether  a  mortgage  or  an  absolute 
sale  was  intended  (/).  "But  it  is  equally  clear,  that  if  the 
parties  intended  an  absolute  sale,  a  contemporaneous  agreement 
for  a  repurchase,  not  acted  upon,  will  not  of  itself  entitle  the 
vendor  to  redeem  "  (g). 


{a)  tn  addition  to  the  authorities  {d)  Davis  v.  ThomoB,  1  Hun.  & 

cited  below  see  the  later  case  of  M.  506. 

Ex  parte  Ilulic,  8  Ch.  1022.  (e)  See  Douglas  v.  Cvherwdl,  31 

(6)  Per  Romilly,  M.  R.  Parkin  L.  J.  Ch.  643. 

V,  ThwM,  16  Beav.  69,  68  ;  and  (/)    Gardner  ▼.  CaieMvt,  1   H. 

Bee  Lord  Redeedale's  judgment  in  &  N.  428,  486,  488,  26  L.  J.  Ex. 

Lennon  v.  Napper,  supra,  17,  19,  20. 

(c)  Howard  v.  Harris^  1   Vem.  {fj)   Per   Lord    Cottenham,    C. 

190 ;  Coxcdry  v.  Day,  1  Giff.  316,  WUliams  v.    Oic«ii,  6  M.   &    €r. 

see  reporter's  note  at  p.  823  ;  1  Ch.  303,  806. 
Ca.  141. 
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Tho  maimer  in  wliicb  equity  deals  with  mortgage  traneactioiu  General 
is  but  one  consequence  of  a  more  general  proposition,  wliii-h  is     * 
this :  that 

"  Where  there  ib  a  debt  actaallj  due,  and  in  respect  of 
a  security  ie  given,  be  it  by  way  of  mortgage  or  be  it 
stipulation  that  in  case  of  its  not  being  paid  at  the  time 
a  larger  sum  shall  become  payable,  and  be  paid,  in  eithei 
oases  Equity  regards  the  security  that  has  been  given  i 
pledge  for  the  debt,  and  it  will  not  allow  either  a  forfeiti 
property  pledged,  or  any  augmentation  of  the  debt  u 
provision,  on  the  ground  that  Equity  regards  the  con 
forfeiture  which  might  take  place  at  Uw  with  reference  to 
as  in  the  nature  of  a  penal  provision,  against  which  E 
relieve  when  the  object  in  view,  namely,  the  securing  of 
is  attsioed,  and  regarding  also  the  stipulation  for  the  pay: 
larger  sum  of  money,  if  the  sum  be  not  pud  at  the  time  it 
A  penalty  and  a  forfeiture  against  which  Equity  will  relie 

This  applies  not  only  to  securities  for  the  payment 
but  to  all  cases  "where  a  penalty  is  inserted  merely 
the  enjoyment  of  a  collateral  object "  {h).  In  all  such 
penal  sum  was  originally  recoverable  in  full  in  a  coui 
but  actions  brought  to  recover  penalties  stipulated  for 
or  other  agreements  have  for  a  long  time  been  go-? 
etfttutes  (c).  And  a  mortgagee  suing  at  law  in  ejectm< 
»  bond  given  as  collateral  security  {</),  may  be  compelli 
of  Court  to  rcconvcy  on  payment  of  principal,  inti 
coats  (e). 

It  would  lead  ua  too  far  beyond  our  present  object  i 
the  cases  in  which  the  question,  often  a  very  nice  one,  1 
whether  a  sum  c^ieed  to  be  paid  upon  a  breach  of  coi 
penalty  or  liquidated  damages.  It  may  be  noted  h( 
passing  that  "the  words  liquidated  damage!  ox  penal 
conclusive  as  to  the  character  of  the  sum  stipulal 

(o)  Per  Lord  Hrtherley,  C.  menta :  S  ft  9  Wm.  3 
rAoBpwi.  T.  i/Hrf«B.  L.  R.  i  H,  L.        The  aUtatos  are  coll« 

(c)  At  to  common  money  bond*  :        b  ptaoUoe.  ' 

4  ft  G  Anne,  o.  18,  a.  13  ;  C.  L.  P.  U\  7  Obo.  U  «.  gii .  i 
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I>aid,"  wliicli  must  be  determined  from  the  matter  of  the  agree- 
ment (a). 


Defence 
Against 
specific 
perform- 
ance. 


Town- 
shend  v, 
Stan- 
groom, 


3.  Peculiar  Defences  ami  Remedies  derived  front  Etjuiit/. 

A.  Defence  atjainst  8j>€cijic  Performance. 

When  by  reason  of  a  mistake  {e.f/.  omitting  some  terms  'which 
were  part  of  the  intended  agreement)  a  contract  in  writing  fails 
to  express  the  real  meaning  of  the  parties,  the  party  interested 
in  having  the  real  and  original  agreement  adhered  to  (e.g,  the 
one  for  whose  benefit  the  omitted  tenn  was)  Ls  in  the  following 
position. 

If  the  other  party  sues  him  in  equity  for  the  specific  per- 
formance of  the  contract  as  expressed  in  writing,  it  will  be  a 
good  defence  if  he  can  show  that  the  written  contract  does  not 
represent  the  real  agreement :  and  this  whether  the  contract  is 
of  a  kind  required  by  law  to  be  in  writing  or  not  Thus  specific 
performance  has  been  refused  where  a  clause  had  been  introduced 
by  inadvertence  iuto  the  contract  (ft).  It  is  sometimes  said  with 
reference  to  cases  of  this  class  that  the  remedy  of  specific  per- 
fonnance  is  discretionary.  But  this  means  a  judicial  and  regular, 
not  an  arbitrary  discretion.  The  Court  "must  be  satisfied  that 
the  agreement  would  not  have  been  entered  into  if  its  true  effect 
had  been  understood  "  (b). 

On  the  other  hand  a  party  cannot,  at  all  events  where  the 
contract  is  required  by  law  to  be  in  writing,  come  forward  as 
plaintiff  to  claim  the  performance  of  the  real  agreement  which 
is  not  completely  expi-essed  by  the  written  contract,  llius  in 
the  case  of  Towmhend  v.  Stangrootn  (c)  (referred  to  by  Lonl 
Hatherley  when  V.-C.  as  perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the 
principle)  {d)  there  were  cross  suits  (e),  one  for  the  specific 
performance  of  a  written  agreement  as  varied  by  an  oral  agree- 


(o)  Per  Bramwell,  B.  BetU  v. 
Bureh,  4  H.  &  N.  506,  611,  28  L.  J. 
Ex.  267,  271  ;  Leake  on  Contracts, 
573,  578.  The  latest  cases  on  this 
subject  in  Common  Law  and  Equity 
respectively  are — Lea  v.  WkiUMlctTt 
L.  R.  8  C.  P.  78,  Magee  v.  ZareW, 
9  C.  P.  107  ;  Ex  parte  nAlteyrae, 
15  £q.  36,  Ex  parte  Capper^  4  Ch. 
D.  724.      In  the  Indian  Contract 


Act  the  knot  is  cut  by  abolishing 
the  distinction  altogether :  see  s.  74. 
(6)   Watson  v.  Marston,  i  D.iL 
G.  230,  240. 

(c)  6  Ves.  328. 

(d)  H'ood  V.  5«irtA,  2  K.  &  J.  33, 
42. 

(e)  Under  the  Judicature  Acti 
there  would  be  an  action  and 
counter-claim* 


IK  expression:  variations  of  written  agreement. 
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ment,  the  other  for  specific  performance  of  the  written  agreement 
without  variation  :  and  the  fact  of  the  parol  variations  from  the 
written  agreement  being  established,  both  suits  were  dismissed. 
And  the  result  of  a  plaintiff  attempting  to  enforce  an  agreement 
with  alleged  parol  variations,  if  the  defendant  disproves  the 
variations  and  chooses  to  abide  by  the  written  agreement,  may 
be  a  decree  for  the  specific  performance  of  the  agreement  as  it 
stands  at  the  plaintifiTs  cost  (a). 

But  it  is  open  to  a  plaintiff  to  admit  a  parol  addition  or 
variation  made  for  the  defendant's  benefit,  and  so  enforce  specific 
performance  which  the  defendant  might  have  successfully  resisted 
if  it  had  been  sought  to  enforce  the  written  agreement  simply. 
This  was  settled  in  Miniin  v.  Pycrojt  (b)  :  "  The  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  an  agreement 
by  parol  to  pay  200L  as  a  premium  for .  .  a  lease  [for  which  there 
was  a  complete  agreement  in  writing  not  mentioning  the  pre- 
mium] was  no  ground  for  refusing  specific  performance  of  the 
written  agreement  for  the  lease,  where  the  plaintiff  submitted 
by  his  bill  to  pay  the  200/.  That  case  introduced  no  new 
principle  as  to  the  admissibility  of  parol  evidence  "  (c). 

It  id  to  1x5  observed  (though  the  observation  is  now  familiar)  ReUtion 
that  these  doctrines  are  in  principle  independent  of  the  Statute  of  doctrine 
Fmuds  (fl).  What  the  fourth  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  says  to  Statute 
is  that  in  respect  of  the  matters  comprised  in  it  no  agreement  not 
in  writing  and  duly  signed  shall  be  sued  upon.     This  in  noway 
prevents  cither  paiiy  from  showing  that  the  writing  on  which 


(tf)  See  J/ifffjinsoH  v.  Clorei,  15 
Ves.  516,  525  ;  uid  such,  it  is  sub- 
iiiitted,  is  the  real  effect  of  Fife  v. 
tlaiftoH,  13  Ves.  546,  b.  c.  more  fully 
given  1  C.P.  Cooper  (temp.  Cotten- 
ham)  351  :  the  different  statement 
in  Dart,  V.  &  P.  1116,  appears  on 
examination  to  be  hardly  borne  out 
by  either  report,  and  is  at  aU  events 
not  consistent  with  Townthtnd  v. 
Stanffroonit  or  with  the  general  doc- 
Irine  of  the  Court.  In  this  case 
Ix)rd  Eldon  laid  hold  on  the  plain- 
tiff*s  attempt  to  set  up  a  variation, 
combined  with  an  offer  in  general 
terms  to  perform  the  sgreement,  as 
amounting  to  an  offer  to  perform 
whatever  the  Court  might  consider 
the  real  agreement,  peraaps  even  if 


established  by  evidence  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  admissible  only 
by  way  of  defence.  But  after  a 
plaintiff  has  failed  to  support  his 
own  construction  of  an  agreement 
which  the  Court  thinks  ambiguous, 
he  cannot  take  advantage  of  such 
an  offer  contained  in  his  own  plead- 
ings **  to  take  up  the  other  construc- 
tion which  the  defendant  was  at  one 
time  willing  to  have  performed  :  " 
Ciowea  v.  Uiygimonj  1  Ves.  &  B. 
524,  53.5. 

(6)  2 1).  M.  G.  785. 

(c)  Per  Stuart,  V.-C   B-i*-v  Jttf. 
4  Giff.  at  p.  253. 

{d)  See   per  I 
Cfinan  t.  Cooh" 
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the  other  insists  does  not  represent  the  real  agreement ;  it  is 
only  when  the  real  agreement  cannot  be  positively  established  by 
a  writing  which  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  statute  that  the 
statute  interferes.  Then  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  enforced 
at  all.  The  writing  cannot,  because  it  is  not  the  real  agreement ; 
nor  yet  the  real  agreement^  because  it  is  not  in  writing. 

A  good  instance  of  this  state  of  things  is  Pries  v.  Ley  (a).  The 
suit  was  brought  mainly  to  set  aside  the  written  agreement, 
and  so  far  succeeded.  It  appears  not  to  have  been  seriously 
attempted  to  insist  upon  the  real  agreement  which  had  not  been 
put  into  writing, 

B.  Beciification  of  Instruments. 

When  the  parties  to  an  agreement  have  determined  to  embody 
their  common  intention  in  the  appropriate  and  conclusive  form, 
and  the  instrument  meant  to  effect  this  purpose  is  by  mistake  so 
framed  as  not  to  express  the  real  intention  which  it  ought  io 
have  expressed,  it  is  possible  in  many  cases  to  correct  the  mistake 
by  means  of  a  jurisdiction  formerly  peculiar  to  courts  of  equity, 
and  still  reserved,  as  a  matter  of  procedure,  to  the  Chancery 
Division. 

Courts  of  equity  '^  assume  a  jurisdiction  to  reform  instruments 
which,  either  by  the  fraud  or  mistake  of  the  drawer,  admit  of  a 
construction  inconsistent  with  the  true  agreement  of  the  parties. 
And  of  necessity,  in  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction,  a  court  of 
equity  receives  evidence  of  the  true  agreement  in  contradiction 
of  the  written  instrument."  Belief  will  not  be  refused  though 
the  party  seeking  relief  himself  drew  the  instrument;  for  "  every 
party  who  comes  to  be  relieved  against  an  agreement  which  he 
has  signed,  by  whomsoever  drawn,  comes  to  be  relieved  against 
his  own  mistake "  (h).  The  jurisdiction  is  a  substantive  and 
independent  one,  so  that  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  party 
seeking  relief  would  or  would  not  be  able  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  true  intention  of  the  contract  by  any  other  form  of  remedy  (c). 
It  would  be  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  to  discuss  minutely 
the  very  numerous  cases  in  which  this  jurisdiction  has  been 
exemplified.     The  most  important  thing  to  be  known  about  a 

(a)  4  Giff.  235,  affirmed  on  appeal,       210,  219. 
82  L.  J.  Ch.  684.  (c)  Druiffy,   L<mi  Parker,  S  Bq. 

(6)  Baa  ▼.  Storie,  1  Sim.  &  St       181. 
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liirM 'JtT"'  ^  ^^^  *"  ^"'^  P«>«««d«  is  put  m  a  venr  clear  p  •    •  , 

CW*,  still  it  is  to  ba  Px-JT  J       if  ""*"*<*  ^tJi  «wat  caution  and 

i-  »ota<«o«CtJ^tSrZll'^T^j:^"'"*'^«^"««^t«^^ 
ewes  the  real^^nt^„:f!r?v.^^*^  ****  P^*"-  I^»U 
parol  or  writteTlmeL Tl  ''^^^'"^  ^^  *^*^*««^  ^^^^^ 
i.  nnambiguonl  4f deSl^l  fP^'^"  »8««'»«nt  in  writing  which 

parol  evidSce^4S^toe,'S:™^*T'"«^^'  if«nbiguons 
other  cases  whar-  L!!i      •  ^        ?    °  '*' '"  *«  ^^^i"  ^Muer  as  in 

the  ^z.i^zz':^:^::^:^'--  *^  ^^^  ^r-^s 

any  more  than  if  „„„m    ii      If  "*^"*°™  ^tb  such  agreement  not  al-    * 
y  more  than  it  could  aUow  the  party  to  maintain  a  eSt  while  '""''d  ^ 

by  parol  evidence  and  then  execute  it  aa  lectified-S  L 
^  have  seen,  it  will  not  do.     For  this  would  iTto^^Sm 

ca^!i"*T'o'*  ""^  ^  '^^°'  ^  °«t  i^  tenna  confined  to 

^^«  if  f  .  ^!  'T""  '"'  '*  «"«'  "^'  *J-*  "«  other 
^  were  in  feet  contemplated  by  Lord  St  Leomirds  in  giving 
the  judgment  now  cited,  *^     ^ 

r.f  «*  T^^u  *^^"  *"  "'*  P''^°"«  agreement  in  writing  at  all  ?  0«l  ew. 
Can  a  deed  be  rectified  on  oibI  evidence  of  what  ^the  ^  ^-  »' 
intention  of  the  parties  at  the  time,  in  the  absence  of  any^' ^J  S^T 

"®^t»  how 

Ml9Be»T.805.  808.  «  a^>»«  o  T^.  •.  «^ 

{bUerLordSt'Leo^^,^ I}aviei       ^- ^^^  «  ^- *  W*r.  225,  288. 
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far  admli-  We  cannot  find  that  any  positive  and  direct  answer  has  been 
^leinthe  giy^^  ^q  i\^^  question.  An  old  unreported  case  has  been  pre- 
anj  other,  served  as  cited  in  axgument  which,  if  the  statement  of  it  could 
be  relied  on,  would  indeed  be  a  clear  authority  for  the 
negative  (a).  However  the  modem  decisions  do  not  seem  to 
go  beyond  requiring  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  had  in  each 
particular  case. 

Lord  St.  Leonards  said  in  Alexander  v.  Oi'osbie  (6) : 

^  In  all  the  cases,  perhaps,  in  which  the  Court  has  reformed  a 
settlement,  there  has  been  something  beyond  the  parol  evidence, 
such  for  instance  as  the  instmctions  for  preparing  the  conveyance  or 
A  note  by  the  attorney,  and  the  mistake  properly  accounted  for  ;  but 
the  Court  would,  I  think,  act  where  the  mistake  is  clearly  established 
by  parol  evidence,  even  though  there  is  nothing  in  writing  to  which 
the  parol  evidence  may  attach." 

This  opinion  was  approved  by  Stuart,  V.-G.,  in  Mo»i  v. 
Uarter  (c). 

And  again  in  Mcniuner  v.  Sliortall  (d) :  ^'  There  is  no  objection 
to  correct  a  doed  by  parol  evidence,  when  you  have  anything 
beyond  the  parol  evidence  to  go  by.  But  where  there  is  nothing 
but  the  recollection  of  witnesses,  and  tlie  defendant  hy  fth 
iuufwer  denies  the  case  set  up  by  the  ijlalntiff^  the  plaintiff 
appears  to  be  without  a  remedy.  Here  I  am  not  acting  upon 
parol  evidence  alone;  the  documents  in  the  cause,  and  tlio 
subsequent  transactions,  corroborate  the  parol  evidence,  and 
leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  a  mistake  having  been  made." 
As  Lord  St.  Leonards  expressly  professed  in  this  case  to  adhere 
to  what  he  said  in  Alexander  v.  Ctvsbie,  we  must  infer  that 
a  mistake  wliich  is  positively  denied  by  one  party  cannot  \yc 
ever  considered  as  "  clearly  established  "  on  parol  evidence. 

Again,  it  was  said  in  a  case  on  the  equity  side  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  where  the  whole  subject  was  considerably  discusseil : 

"  It  seems  that  the  Court  ought  not  in  any  case,  wliere  the  mistake 
U  denied  or  not  admitted  by  the  aiiswer,  to  admit  parol  evidence,  and 
upon  that  evidence  to  reform  an  executory  agreement "  («). 

(a)  Hardwood  v.    Wallace,  2  Ves.  (c)  18  Jup.  978,  976. 

Sr.  195.  id)  2  Dr.  &  War.  863,  874. 

(6)  LI.  ft  6.  temp.  Sugdeo,  145,  (e)  Per  Aldenon,  B.  AU^.-OaU,  t, 

150.    Cp.  Davits  v.  FiWm,  2  Dr.  &  Sitwelf^  I  Y.ft  C.  £x.  559,  583. 
War.  283. 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  the  mistake  is  admitted,  or  not 
positively  denied,  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  reforming  a 
written  instrument  on  parol  evidence  alone  (a). 

The  result  seems  to  be  that  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  ^.'^ 
in  writing  of  the  real  previous  agreement,  oral  evidence  of  it,  if  not  con- 
no/  contradicted,  may  be  admitted.  tradicted. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  required ;  next  let  WhatmuBt 
us  see  what  it  must  prove.     It  is  indispensable  that  the  evidence  ^^™J^' 
should  amount  to   '^  proof  of  a   mistake  common  to  all  the  intention 
parties"  (6)  i.e.  a  common  intention  diflterent  from  the  expressed  ^^^^ 
intention  and  a  common  mistaken  supposition  that  it  is  rightly  from  ex- 
expressed  :  it  matters  not,  as  we  have  seen,  by  whom  the  actual  ^|!^jj,jj 
oversight  or  error  is  made  which  causes  the  expression  to  Ixi 
wrong.     The  leading  principle  of  equity  on  the  head  of  rectifi- 
cation, viz.  that  there  must  be  clear  proof  of  a  real  agreement  of 
both  parties  different  from  the  expressed  agreement,  and  that  a 
different  intention  or  mistake  of  one  party  alone  is  no  ground  to 
vary  the  agreement  expressed  in  writing,  was  distinctly  laid  down 
by  Lord  Hardwicke  as  long  ago  as  1749  (c). 

The  same  thing  was  very  explictly  asserted  in  Fowler  v. 
Fowler  {<!) : 

''  The  power  which  the  Coiui;  possesses  of  reforming  written  agree- 
ments where  there  has  been  an  omission  or  insertion  of  stipulations 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  parties  and  under  a  mutual  mistake, 
is  one  which  has  been  frequently  and  most  usefully  exercised.  But 
it  is  also  one  which  should  be  used  with  extreme  care  and  caution. 
To  substitute  a  new  agreement  for  one  which  the  parties  have 
deliberately  subscribed  ought  only  to  be  permitted  upon  evidence  of 
a  different  intention  of  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  description. 
It  is  clear  that  a  person  who  seeks  to  rectify  a  deed  upon  the  ground 
of  mistake  must  be  required  to  establish,  in  the  clearest  and  most 
satisfactory  manner,  that  the  alleged  intention  to  which  he  desires  it 
to  be  made  conformable  continued  concurrently  in  the  minds  of  all 
parties  down  to  the  time  of  its  execution,  and  also  must  be  able  to 
sho     exactly  and  precisely  the  form  to  which  the  deed  ought  to  be 

(a)  Towntkend  v.  SUtngrwm^    6  (h)    Per   Lord   KomUly,   M.   R 

Vofc  328,  S34 ;   BaU  v.    SUmt,  1  BenUty  v.  Mackay,  81  Beav.  at  n 

Sim.  &  St.    210 ;    Druiff  v.   Lord  151.                                                   ^' 

PaTker,b'S^AZ\\Ex^paTUNatiumal  (f)  Heakh  v.  Royal  Exch,  Awt 

Prwincial  Banh  of  EngJand,  4  Ch  Co,  1  t^ea.  Sr.  818. 

I>.  241.  (rf)  4  De  G.  &  J.  250,  264. 
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brought  For  there  ie  a  material  difference  between  setting  aeide  an 
inetrument  and  rectifying  it  on  the  ground  of  a  mistake.  In  the 
latter  caae  you  can  only  act  upon  the  mutual  and  concurrent  inten- 
tion of  all  parties  for  whom  the  Court  is  yirtually  making  a  new 
written  agreement  **  (a). 

Proof  of  So  it  has  been  laid  down  by  the  American  Supreme  Court  that 
inten^n  ^^ity  may  compel  parties  to  perform  their  agreement,  but  has 
will  not  da  no  power  to  make  agreements  for  parties  and  then  compel  them 
to  execute  the  same  (b) ;  to  the  same  effect  in  Booke  v.  LonJ 
Kensington  (r)  by  Lord  Hatherley  when  V.-C. ;  and  more  recently 
by  James,  L.  J.  when  V.-C.i  in  Maeketizie  v.  Coidson  (d).  On 
this  principle,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  jurisdiction  to  rectify 
instruments  does  not  extend  beyond  particular  expressions.  The 
Court  cannot  alter  that  form  of  instrument  which  the  parties  have 
deliberately  chosen  (b). 

The  Court  therefore  cannot  act  on  proof  of  what  was  intended 
by  one  party  only  (e).  And  when  an  instrument  contains  a 
variety  of  provisions,  and  some  of  the  clauses  may  have  been 
passed  over  without  attention,  ''  the  single  fact  of  there  being 
no  dbcussion  on  a  particular  point  will  not  justify  the  Court  in 
saying  that  a  mistake  committed  on  one  side  must  be  taken  to 
be  mutual "  (/).  The  Court  will  not  rectify  an  instrument  when 
the  result  of  doing  so  would  be  to  affect  interests  already  acquired 
by  third  parties  on  the  faith  of  the  instrument  as  it  stood  (g). 

Without  derogation  from  the  above  general  rules,  a  contract 
of  insurance  is  libeially  construed  for  the  purpose  of  reforming 
the  policy  founded  upon  it  in  accordance  with  the  true  inten- 
tion (7i). 

Poiaible         There  exists  a  rare  class  of   cases  (we  know  of  only  one 
exception    complete  instance  at  present)  in  which  the  rule  that  a  common 

where  one  ^  *^  ' 

party  acts  mistake  must  be  shown  may  admit  of  modification.    This  is 
aa  other'a    ^^Qje  one  party  acts  as  another's  agent  in  preparing  an  instru- 
ment which  concerns  them  both — (in  the  particular  case  an  intended 

(a)  Pp.  264-6.  (/)  Thompmmr.  WhUnMre,lJ. 

{h)  Hunt  V.  Routmanier^i  Adm,        &  H.  268,  276. 

1  Peters  14,  p.  396  above.  (g)  BUuMe  v.   Clark,  16  Bear. 

(c)  2  K.  &  J.  753,  764.  696. 

{d)  8  Eq.  368,  876.  (h)  Equitable  Iniurance  Otmnany 

(e)  BilU  V.  Jiowland,  4  D.  M.  6.        ▼.  ffeame,  20  WaUaoe  (Sap.  dt  U. 

480,  436,  S,)  494. 
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huBband  had  the  marriage  settlement  prepared  in  great  haste  and 
without  any  advice  being  taken  on  the  wife's  part) — and  that 
other  gives  no  definite  instructions,  but  relies  on  the  good  faitli 
and  competence  of  the  acting  party  to  carry  out  the  true  inten- 
tion. Here  the  acting  party  takes  on  himself  the  duty  of 
framing  a  proper  instrument — such  an  instrument,  in  fact,  as 
would  be  sanctioned  by  the  Court  if  the  Court  had  to  execute 
the  agreement.  And  the  instrument  actually  prepared,  and 
executed  by  the  other  party  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  properly 
framed,  may  be  corrected  accordingly  (a). 

But  cases  of  this  kind  would  perhaps  be  better  put  on  the 
ground  that  the  acting  party  is  estopped  by  his  conduct  from 
denying  that  the  intention  of  the  other  party  was  in  fact  the 
common  intention  of  both.     Compare  p.  430  above. 

The  most  frequent  application  of  the  jurisdiction  of  equity  to  Beforma- 
rectify  instruments  is  in  the  case  of  marriage  and  other  family  ^ttle- 
settlements  (6),  when  there  is  a  discrepance  between  the  pre-  menta 
liminary  memorandum  or  articles  and  the  settlement  as  finally  tomvious 
executed.  As  to  marriage  settlements,  the  distinction  was  formerly  arUoleR. 
held  that  if  both  the  articles  and  the  settlement  were  ante-nuptial, 
the  settlement  should  be  taken  in  case  of  variance  as  a  new 
agreement  superseding  the  articles,  unless  expressly  mentioned 
to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the  articles ;  but  that  a  post-nuptial 
settlement  would  always  be  reformed  in  accordance  with  ante- 
nuptial articles.    The  modem  doctrine  of  the  Court  has  modified 
this  as  follows,  so  far  as  regards  settlements  executed  after  pre- 
liminary articles  but  before  the  marriage  : 

1.  When  the  settlement  purports  to  be  in  pursuance  of  articles  Sped*! 
previously  entered  into,  and  there  is  any  variance,  the  variance  ^j^  ** 
will  be  presumed  to  have  arisen  from  mistake. 

2.  When  the  settlement  does  not  refer  to  the  articles,  it  will 
not  bo  presumed,  but  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  settlement  was 
meant  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  articles,  and  that  any 
variance  arose  from  a  mistake. 


(a)  Clark  v.  Oirdwood,  7  Ch.  D.  9,       however  there  wm  no  rectificaiioo. 
on  the  authority  of  Coiriey  v.  Lard  (6)  See  further  on  this  inbiect 

Stafford,  1  De  G.  ft  J.  288,  wher^       Par,  Conv.  8,  pt.  1*  Appz.  Ko.  8. 
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Ill  the  first  case  the  Court  will  act  on  the  presumption,  in  tlje 
second  on  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  mistake  (a). 

A  settlement  may  be  rectified  even  against  previous  articlef; 
on  the  8ettlor*s  uncontradicted  evidence  of  departure  from  the 
real  intention  (h). 

The  fact  that  a  provision  inserted  in  a  settlement  {e.g.  restraint 
on  anticipation  of  the  income  of  the  wife's  property)  is  in  itself 
usiuil  and  is  generally  considered  proper,  is  not  a  ground  for  the 
Court  refusing  to  strike  it  out  when  its  insertion  is  shown  to  have 
l>een  contrary  to  the  desire  of  the  ^mrties  and  to  the  instructions 
given  by  them  (c).  There  is  however  a  general  presumption, 
in  the  absence  of  distinct  or  complete  evidence  of  actual  inten- 
tion,  that  the  parties  intend  a  settlement  to  contain  dispositions 
and  provisions  of  the  kind  usual  under  the  circumstances  :  see 
pp.  434-5  above. 

At  whose  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  person  claiming  to  have  a  settlement 
cfttion  may  rectified  should  be  or  represent  a  party  to  the  original  contract, 
lie  had.  or  bo  within  the  consideration  of  it  (d).  But  a  deed  which  is 
wholly  voluntary  in  its  inception  cannot  be  reformed  if  the 
grantor  contests  it,  but  must  stand  or  fall  in  its  original 
condition  without  alteration  {e);  the  reason  of  this  has  been 
explained  to  be  that  an  agreement  between  parties  for  the  due 
execution  of  a  voluntary  deed  is  not  a  contract  which  the  Court 
can  interfere  to  enforce  (/). 

But  the  Court  has  power  to  set  aside  a  voluntary  deed  in 
part  only  at  the  suit  of  the  grantor  if  he  is  content  that  the  refit 
should  stand  (ff). 

Option  to  Some  cases  of  a  rather  peculiar  kind  which  have  already  been 
get  aJd^  touched  upon  under  another  heading  (h)  must  here  be  mentioned 
in  certain   as  in  apparent  conflict  with  one  of  the  rules  above  stated. 


(a)  Bold  V,  Ilutcfun$an,  5  D.  M. 
G.  658,  567,  568.  In  reforming  a 
nettlement  the  intent  rather  than  the 
literal  words  of  the  articles  will  be 
followed  :  for  a  late  instance  see 
Cogan  v.Dvffidd,  (O.A.)  2  Ch.  D.  44. 
As  to  the  general  principles  on  which 
conrts  of  equity  consime  instru- 
ments creating  executory  trusts,  see 
SachrWe'Wett  v.  VUeount  Holmes- 
dale,  li.  R.  4  H.  U  543,  555, 565. 

(6)  Smith  V.  JUffe,  20  Eq.  666. 


{c)  Torre  v.  Torre,  1  Sm.  &  0. 
518. 

(rf)  Thompaon  v.  WkUmffrc^  1  J. 
&  H.  268,  273. 

(f)  Broun  v.  Kennedy,  33  Beav. 
at  p.  147. 

if)  Litter  ▼.  Hodgwon^  4  £q.  at  p. 
34. 

(jf)  Twmer  v.  ColHnt,  7  Ch.  329, 
342 ;  and  see  per  Turner,  L.  J. 
Bentley  v.  Machay,  4  D.  F.  J.  286. 

{h)  Supra,  p.  416. 
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In  these  instances  the  plaintiff  sought  to  reform  an  instrument,  peculiar 
and  satisiied  the  Court  tliat  it  did  not  represent  what  was  his 
own  intention  at  the  time  of  execution,  but  failed  to  establish 
that  the  other  party's  intention  was  the  same  ;  and  since  it  was 
*•  in  the  power  of  the  Court  to  put  the  parties  in  the  same 
position  as  if  the  contract  had  not  been  executed,"  an  option 
ivas  given  to  the  defendant  of  "having  the  whole  contract 
annulled,  or  else  of  taking  it  in  the  form  which  the  plaintiff 
intended''  (a).  Tlxis  is  hardly  an  exception  to  the  rule  that 
the  Court  does  not  interfere  to  rectify  a  mistake  unless  it  is 
sliuwn  to  have  been  common  to  both  parties  ;  for  liero  the  recti- 
fication is  only  an  alternative  proposal.  The  Court  says  to  the 
defendant  in  effect :  Either  the  agreement  between  you  was 
such  as  the  plaintiff  says  it  was,  or  there  was  no  real  agreement 
at  aU.  Take  which  of  these  two  views  you  please,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  terms  you  have  contended  for  were  never  agreed 
to  by  the  plaintiff',  and  by  them  at  all  events  he  is  not  to  be 
bound. 

When  a  conveyance  is  rectified  the  order  of  the  Court  is  New  deed 
sufficient  without  a  new  deed.     A  copy  of  the  order  is  indorsed  "^IS" 
on  the  deed  which  is  to  be  rectified  (/>). 


APPENDIX  E.  (See  p.  408,  above.) 

Mr.  Benjamin's  remarks  on  BoxtUmi  v.  Jones  (Benjamin  on  Sale, 
47,  324)  deserve  much  consideration.  He  appears  to  think  that  the 
actual  existence  of  a  8et>off  in  favour  of  the  defendants  against 
Brocklehurst,  to  whom  the  order  was  addressed,  was  necessary  to  the 
decision.  And  in  the  report  which  he  follows  (27  L.  J.  Ex.  117)  the 
fact  that  such  a  set-off  existed  does  certainly  come  into  much  more 
prominence  than  in  the  case  as  reported  in  H.  &  N.  One  cannot 
differ  without  hesitation  from  so  learned  and  accurate  a  writer  as 
Mr.  Benjamin  ;  but  it  is  submitted  that  according  to  his  view  the 
plaintiffs  claim  should  have  failed  not  wholly,  but  only  so  far  as  the 
defendants  were  prejudiced  by  his  substitution  for  the  person  with 
whom  they  intended  to  contract :  that  is,  there  should  have  been  a 
good  cause  of  action  for  the  excess  (if  any)  of  the  price  of  the  goods  over 

(a)  HarrU  v.  PeppertU,  6  Eq.  1,       427. 
.'i;   Garrard  v.  Frankd,  80  Beav.  (6)  Whiter.  White,  15  Eq.  247. 

445;    Bloomer  v.   SpittU,   13    Eq. 
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the  set-off;  this  being  the  amount  which  the  defendants  in  £act 
intended  to  pay.  The  defendants  would  then  have  been  in  the  same 
position  as  if  they  had  been  dealing  with  an  agent  for  an  undisclosed 
principaL  But  this  analogy  was  expressly  held  to  be  inapplicable  : 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  decision  rests  on  the  broad  ground  that 
independently  of  any  question  of  set-off,  there  was  no  contract :  not 
an  express  one,  for  the  defendants'  order  was  not  addressed  to  the 
plaintiff;  not  an  implied  one,  for  the  defendants  accepted  and  kept 
the  goods  without  knowing  that  they  were  the  plaintiff's. 

Mr.  Benjamin  farther  suggests  that  the  plaintiff  cannot  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  wholly  without  remedy  and  that  he  might  in  some 
way  have  obtained  relief  against  the  defendants  in  equity.  It  is 
difficult  however  to  see  how  the  defendants  could  be  liable  in  equity 
any  more  than  at  law  otherwise  tlian  on  a  contract  express  or  implied, 
A  constructiye  trust  for  the  plaintiff  of  the  set-off  agidnst  Brockldiurst 
would  only  be  another  form  of  implied  contract.  The  plaintiff's 
proper  remedy  would  have  been  to  sue  in  the  name  of  Brocklehurst, 
and  possibly  Brocklehurst  would  have  been  bound  in  equity  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  used.  But  this  would  depend  on  the  terms  on  which 
his  business  was  made  over  to  the  plaintiff,  and  to  do  complete 
justice  in  the  matter  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  know  those 
terms.  What  was  really  wanted  was  the  power  to  add  Brocklehurst 
as  a  party  to  the  cause,  which  could  not  be  done  at  common  law. 
The  Court  Lb  now  able  to  provide  for  such  cases.  See  the  Judicatoie 
Act,  1873,  s.  24,  sub-s.  1,  and  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Order  XIV,  rr.  3,  4,  6,  13. 
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Bracton 
on  funda- 
mental 
error. 


It  may  be  not  without  interest  to  observe  that  Bracton  in  his 
chapter  De  acquiretido  rerum  dominio,  fo.  16,  treats  the  subject  of 
fundamental  error  very  much  as  it  is  treated  in  our  modem  law. 
'^  Item  non  valet  donatio,  nisi  tam  dantis  quam  accipientis  concurrat 
mutuus  consensus  et  voluntas,  sen  quod  donator  habeat  animum 
donandi  et  donatorius  animum  recipiendi  ....  Item  oportet 
quod  non  sit  error  in  re  data,  quia  si  donator  senserit  de  una  re  et 
donatorius  de  alia,  non  valet  donatio  propter  dissensum  :  et  idem  erit 
ai  disaentio  fiat  in  gen  ere,  numeio,  et  quantitate  ....  [Then 
follow  instances.]  Et  in  fine  notandum  quod  si  in  corpus  quod 
traditur  sit  oonsensum,  non  nocet,  quamvis  circa  causam  dandiatque 
redpiendi  sit  dissentio  :  ut  si  pecunlam  numeratam  tibi  tradam, 
vel  quid  tale,  et  tu  earn  quasi  traditam  accipias,  constat,  ad  te  pro* 
prietatem  tranaire.*'    This  last  instance  is  almost  in  the  woxds  of  the 
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Digest,  41. 1.  de  acq.  rer.  dom.  86,  from  whidi  we  shotdd  probably 
^write  ereditam  for  traditam  in  Bracton^s  text  QUterboek  (Henricas 
de  BractoD,  p.  85)  aBSumes  somewhat  hastily  that  Bracton  misimder- 
stood  the  passage.  With  Thoroughgoo^M  case  (p.  401  mipra)  and 
other  anthorities  of  that  class  we  may  also  compare  what  Fleta  has 
upon  the  possible  defences  to  an  action  on  a  deed  Qib.  6.  c  33  §  8).  ^  Si 
autem  vocatus  dicat  qnod  carta  sibi  nocere  non  debeat  .  .  .  t^I 
quia  per  dolnm  advenit,  ut  si  cartam  de  feofiSunento  sigillatam  [sic : 
one  or  more  words  seem  to  have  dropped  out]  com  scriptum  de 
termino  annorum  sigillare  crediderit,  vel  ut  si  carta  fieri  debuit  ad 
vitam,  illam  fecit  fieri  in  feodo  et  hujusmodi,  dum  tamen  nihil  sit 
quod  imperitiae  vel  negligentiae  suae  possit  imputari  ut  [<ju.  ut  si] 
aigiUum  suum  Senesoallo  tradiderlt  vel  uzori  quod  cautius  debuit 
custodivisse.'' 

APPENDIX   G. 

It  seems  convenient  to  note,  though  it  is  not  strictly  within  the  No  juris* 
scope  of  the  present  undertaking,  that  there  is  no  jurisdiction  in  any  Z^»^  ^ 
court  to  rectify  a  will  on  the  ground  of  mistake.    The  Court  of  will. 
Probate  may  reject  words  of  which  the  testator  is  proved  to  have 
been  ignorant,  whether  inserted  by  the  fraud  or  by  the  mistake  of 
the  person  who  prepared  the  will.    But  it  has  no  power  to  remedy 
a  mistake  *'by  modifying  the  language  used  by  the  draftsman  and 
adopted  by  the  testator  so  as  to  make  it  express  the  supposed  inten- 
tion of  the  testator.    .    .    .    Such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  wills 
would  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  for  it  would  convert 
the  Coiurt  of  Probate  into  a  court  of  construction  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  shape  the  will  into  conformity  with 
the  supposed  intentions  of  the  testator  "  (a).    Exactly  the  same  rule 
has  been  laid  down  in  equity  (6). 

The  cases  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  Court  will  interfere  to  correct 
mistakes  in  wills  may  be  dassified  thus  : 

1.  Cases  purely  of  conatmction  according  to  the  general  intention 
collected  from  the  will  itself  (c). 

2.  Cases  of  equivocal  description,  of  words  used  in  a  special 
habitual  sense  (c),  or  of  a  wrongly  given  name  which  may  be  cor- 
rected by  a  sufficient  description  {d), 

(a)  ffarter  v.  Barter,  L.  B.  3  P.  (d)  Not  only  an  eqnivoad  name 

&    D.  11,  21,    followmg   Guard-  may  be  ezphuned,batanamewhiGh 

house  T.  BUuMurrt,  L.  B.  1  P.  &  D.  applies  to  only  one  person  may  bo 

^^?;v  »r    r      r  «r    »      ,     ,  conected    by  a  deMnription    raffl. 

{b)  Newtmrgh    v.    Newlmrgh,    5  ciently  showing  that  another  ponon 

Madd.  364.  b  intended  :    Charter  v.  Cmrttr 

{c)  See  Hawkins  on  Constrnction  L.  B,  7  H.  L,  364,  ' 

of  Wills,  Introduction. 
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3.  Cases  of  diBpositions  made  on  what  is  called  a /oIm  cause  (a\xju 
on  the  mistaken  assumption  of  a  particular  state  of  &cts  ezuting, 
except  on  which  assumption  the  disposition  would  not  have  faeoi        ^ 
made.    These  are  analogous  to  the  cases  of  contract  governed  br        \ 
Couturier  v.  Hastie  (&) :  and  just  as  in  those  cases,  the  ezpresBed        | 
intention  is  treated  as  having  been  dependent  on  a  oonditioii  ^whlch 
has  Mled. 

But  it  seems  more  proper  to  say  in  all  these  cases,  not  that  the 
words  are  corrected,  but  that  the  intention  when  clearly  aaoertained 
is  carried  out  notwithstanding  the  apparent  difiScnlty  caused  by  the 
particnkr  words. 

(o)  CamfheU  v.  Frtnch,  8  Yes.  (6)  5  H.    I^  C  678.  Snpra^  p. 

321 .  425. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Misrepresentation  and   Fraud. 

Part  1. — Misreprbsentation. 

The  consent  of  one  parly  to  a  contract  may  be  cauBed  by  a  Misrepru- 
misrepresentation  made  by  the  other  of  some  matter,  such  that,  ?f^****?°, 
if  he  had  known  the  truth  concerning  it,   he  would  not  have  lent  or 
entered  into  the  contract.     Putting  off  for  a  while  the  closer  5^^^^" 
definition  of  the  term,  we  see  at  once  that  there  is  a  broad 
distinction  between  fraudulent  and  non-fraudulent  misrepresent 
tation.     A  statement  may  be  made  with  knowledge  of  its  false- 
hood and  intent  to  mislead  the  other  party,  or  with  reckless 
ignorance  as  to  its  truth  or  falsehood.     In  either  of  these  cases 
the  making  of  it  is  wrongful  in  a  moral  and  also  in  a  legal  sense, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  party  making  it  is  called  Fraud.     Tliera 
lias  never  been  any  substantial  diffictdty  as  to  the  treatment  of 
such  conduct  in  English  courts  of  justice.     On  the  other  hand 
a  statement  which  in  fact  is  not  true  and  misleads  the  other 
party  may  be  made  by  mere  carelessness  or  misadventure,  or 
with  an  actual  belief  in  its  truth,  which  belief  may  or  may  not 
be  reasonably  entertained.     The  ti'eatment  of  cases  of  this  kind 
is  far  more  difficult.      In  our  common  law  it  is  pretty  well 
defined,  but  inadequate ;  in  equity  it  is  adequate,  or  rapidly 
becoming  so,  but  not  exactly  defined,  and  the  only  safe  way  to 
arrive  at  any  probable   conclusion    is  still   to   trace   out  the 
doctrines  of  common  law  and  equity  separately.     Complication 
and  confusion  have  arisen  from  more  than  one  source.     The 
most  fruitful  of  these  has  been  the  unfortunate  use  of  the  term 
Fraud  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  iionien  generalisshnnm  (rr). 

(a)  See  8  Ch.  124. 
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The  probable  historical  explanation  is  that  in  earlier  times  th^ 
was  the  only  means  of  extending  and  completing  a  beneficial 
jurisdiction ;  but  such  a  habit  of  speech  is  in  itself  open 
to  grave  objection  on  practical  as  well  as  scientific 
grounds  (a).  It  has  given  us  such  phrases  as  "constructive 
fraud/'  conduct  "  amounting  to  fraud  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
Court  of  Equity/'  and  the  like  descriptions,  under  which  it  is 
possible  to  bring  almost  anything  (6).  In  courts  of  law  too 
some  difficulty  has  been  caused  by  the  indefinite  use  of  the 
term  Fraud,  but  more  particularly  by  the  assumption  that  the 
right  of  rescinding  a  contract  on  the  ground  of  a  false  repre- 
sentation must  needs  be  strictly  co-extensive  with  the  right  of 
bringing  a  distinct  action  of  deceit^  in  which  the  representation 
is  treated  as  a  substantive  wrong. 

Again,  there  is  this  unavoidable  confusion  in  practice,  at  any 
rate  in  equity,  that  the  question  of  innocent  misrepresentation  is 
seldom  or  never  raised  as  a  neat  point  The  cases  are  almost 
invariably  mixed  up  with  chaiges  of  actual  fraud,  of  which  it  is 
sometimes  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  effect. 

It  will  be  understood  therefore  that  we  approach  the  subject 
with  considerable  diffidence.  We  will  first  endeavour  to  deal 
with  the  more  troublesome  part  of  it,  namely  non-fratidulerU 
representations. 

General  «A  representation  is  a  statement  or  assertion  made  by  the 
to  repr^  ^^'^  W^J  ^  ^^  other,  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  of 
saotatioiu  some  matter  or  circumstance  relating  to  it "  (c).  The  judgment 
]i^^^  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  from  which  we  take  this  definition 

goes  on  to  state  that,  apart  from  fraud,  which  must  be  separately 
considered,  and  apart  from  certain  exceptional  classes  of  contracts, 
the  validity  of  a  contract  is  not  affected  if  a  representation  so 
made  is  found  to  be  untrue  (much  less  if  there  is  a  mere  omis- 
sion to  state  a  material  fact),  nor  is  such  untruth  or  omission  any 
cause  of  action  (that  is,  of  a  separate  independent  action  in  tort). 

(a)  TheambiguotiBUBeoftheword  (6)  See  the  wonderfully  miaoel* 

leftdi  on  the  one  hand,  to  unfounded  laneous  contents  of  the  chapters  on 

charges  of  fraud  in  the  strict  sense,  "Actual  Fraud  "  and  ''ConstructiTe 

and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  absenoe  Fraud  "  in  Story's  £q.  Jurisp. 

of  fraud  in  that  sense  being  set  up  in  (c)    Per  Cur.  Bthn   t.    Burnui 

answer  to  a  case  which  is  really  of  a  (Ex.  Ch.)  8  B.  &  S.  751,  82  L.  J. 

quite  different  kind.  Q.  B.  204. 
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A  representation,  however,  may  be  made  an  essential  part  of 
the  contract,  so  that  the  contract  is  conditional  upon  its  truth. 
It  is  then  said  to  be  a  condition  (a). 

Or  there  maj  be  a  distinct  collateral  agreement  that  the  repre- 
sentation shall  be  true,  so  that  its  untruth,  if  so  it  prove,  does 
not  avoid  the  contract^  but  is  a  matter  for  compensation.  It  is 
then  said  to  be  a  toarranty. 

The  classes  of  contracts  which  are  exceptionally  treated  are 
these: 

(A)  Marine  insurance. 

(B)  Fire  insurance. 

(C)  Suretyship. 

(D)  Sales  of  land. 

(E)  (In  equity)  Family  settlements. 

The  peculiarity  common  to  most  of  them,  on  which  the 
exception  is  founded,  is  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  con- 
tract is  especially  within  the  knowledge  of  one  party,  and 
the  other  has  to  rely,  in  the  first  instance  at  all  events,  on  the 
correctness  of  the  statements  made  by  him.  The  same  reason 
applies,  and  has  been  applied  by  recent  decisions  to 

(F)  Contracts  to  take  shares  in  companies  and  contracts  of 
promoters  {h). 

So  far,  then,  the  rule  is  certain  both  as  regards  cases  where 
there  is  a  condition  or  warranty,  and  as  regards  the  excepted 
classes  of  contracts.  The  question  remains,  however,  whether 
equity  jurisprudence  does  not  furnish  us  with  a  wider  general 
rule. 

Certainly  it  would  be  possible  to  express  it  in  a  similar  form 
by  enlarging  the  number  of  excepted  cases  :  and  it  so  far  agrees 
with  the  common  law  that  mere  non-disclosure  of  material  facts 
is  prima  facie  no  ground  for  rescinding  a  contract.  But  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  of  authorities,  and  a  certain  amount  of  definite 


(a)  Or  <*  warranty  in  the  nature 
of  a  condition,"  see  per  Channell, 
B.  S  £.  &  B.  302.  But  the  use  of 
the  word  v>arranty  alone  in  thia 
Benae,  thongh  to  some  extent  sanc- 
tioned by  we  Court,  has  been  else- 
where deprecated  by  considerable  au- 
thorities, and  is  clearly  undesirable. 

(6)  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether 
this  last  extension  would  have  been 


adopted  by  courts  of  common  law 
before  the  Judicature  Acts.  Kenned  u 
V.  Panama,  <fcc  Mail  Co,  L.  R.  2  Q. 
B.  580,  p.  413  above,  seems  against 
it,  but  the  (question  was  not  fairly 
raised.  It  is  now  of  no  practical 
importance :  the  affirmative  is  as- 
sumed  in  the  text  for  simplicity's 
sake. 
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authority  (though  lees  than  one  might  expect)  aie  for  putting 
the  rule  the  other  way :  and  on  the  whole  the  role  of  equity, 
which  18  now  the  general  rule  of  the  Court,  may  he  considered 
to  stand  thus  : — 

Doctrme         A  contract  is  voidable  at  the  option  of  a  party  who  has  been 
^  ^    y*    induced  to  enter  into  it  by  a  statement  contrary  to  the  fact  made 
by  the  other  party  without  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  it, 
though  he  does  in  fact  believe  it ; 

or  by  the  other's  silence  as  to  a  material  fact  which,  having 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  contract  or  the  position  of  the  partie^s 
it  is  his  duty  to  communicate : 

Such  statement  or  omission  as  aforesaid  is  called  a  misrepre- 
sentation. 

A  contract  is  not  voidable  on  the  ground  of  misrepresentatiou, 
if  the  party  seeking  to  set  it  aside  has  made  independent 
inquiries  in  the  matter  of  the  representation  and  acted  on  his 
own  judgment ; 

or,  where  the  misrepresentation  consists  in  silence,  if  he  had 
the  means  of  discovering  the  truth  with  ordinary  diligence. 

Such  are  believed  to  be  the  doctrines  of  common  law  and 
equity  in  their  general  outline.  We  proceed  to  follow  them  out 
in  the  order  above  given,  beginning  with  the  special  topics  for 
which  si)ecial  rules  arc  clearly  established.  After  this  we  shall 
be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  how  far  any  of  these  si)ecial  mips 
avc  really  treated  as  general  ndes  in  equity. 

Represeiitaiiom  amounting  to  Warranty  or  Condition. 
( Wes  The  law  on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  decisioiis 

tp^ted  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  goods ;  the  principles  however  are  of  gencml 
Warranty  importance,  and  not  without  analogies,  as  we  shall  presently  sec, 
^d  condi-  £j^  other  doctrines  commonly  treated  as  quite  peculiar  to  equity. 
We  therefore  mention  the  leading  points  in  this  place,  though 
very  briefly.  In  the  first  place  a  buyer  has  a  right  to  expect  a 
merchantable  article  answering  the  description  in  the  contract  {n) ; 
but  this  is  not  on  the*  ground  of  warranty,  but  because  the 
seller  does  not  fulfil  the  contract  by  giving  him  something  dif- 
ferent.    *^  If  a  man  oflers  to  buy  j>cci«  of  another  and  he  sends 

(a)  Jon€4  V.  Ju9t,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  197,  204. 
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liim  beciHSy  lie  does  not  perform  his  contract ;  but  that  is  not  a 
warranty ;  there  is  no  warranty  that  he  should  sell  him  peas ;  the 
contract  is  to  sell  peas,  and  if  he  sends  anything  else  in  their 
stead  it  is  a  non-performance  of  it"  (a).  So  that,  even  if  it  be 
a  special  term  of  the  contract  that  the  buyer  shall  not  refuse  to 
accept  goods  Tbought  by  sample  on  the  score  of  the  quality  not 
being  equal  to  sample,  but  shall  take  them  with  an  allowance,  he 
is  not  bound  to  accept  goods  of  a  different  kind  (b).  It  is  open 
to  the  parties  to  add  to  the  ordinary  description  of  the  thing 
contracted  for  any  other  term  they  please,  so  as  to  make  that  an 
essential  part  of  the  contract :  a  term  so  added  is  a  condition.  If 
it  be  not  fulfilled  the  buyer  is  not  bound  to  accept  or  keep  the  goods 
even  if  there  has  been  a  bargain  and  sale  of  specific  goods  (c). 
A  toarranty  is  an  undertaking  which,  though  part  of  the  con- 
tract, is  "collateral  to  the  express  object  of  it"  ((£).  When 
specific  goods  have  been  sold  with  a  warranty  the  buyer  cannot 
reject  them  (e),  but  may  obtain  compensation  by  way  of  deduc- 
tion from  the  price,  or  by  a  cross  action  (/). 

When  there  has  been  a  sale  with  a  warranty  of  goods  not  in 
existence  or  not  ascertained,  and  the  warranty  is  broken,  the 
buyer  may  refuse  to  accept  the  goods,  and  this  after  keeping 
them,  if  necessary,  for  a  time  reasonably  sufficient  for  trial  or 
examination,  provided  he  has  not  exercised  further  acts  of 
ownership  over  them  (f/).  This  appears  at  first  sight  to  put  a 
warranty  on  the  same  footing  as  a  condition  where  the  sale  is 
not  of  specific  goods :  but  the  true  explanation  is  that  given  by 
Lord  Abinger — that  the  tender  of  an  article  not  corresponding 


(a)  Lord  Abinger,  C.  R'in  Chanttr 
V.  Hopkins,  4  M.  &  W.  899,  404 ; 
*'  as  sound  an  exposition  of  the  law 
as  can  be  *'  per  Martin,  R  Azimar 
V.  CatdUi  (Ex.  Ch.)  L.  R.  2  C.  P. 
677.  679. 

(6)  Azimar  v.  Casdla,  L.  R.  2 
C.  P.  431,  in  Ex.  Ch.  677. 

(c)  Benjamin  on  Sale,  488  sqq. 

{d)  Lord  Abinger,  C.B.  in  CAan^ 
v.  Hopkins,  supra, 

(e)  Ha/worth  v.  Hutchinson,  L.  R, 
2  Q.  B.  447,  but  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  in  the  particular 
case  see  Mr.  Benjamin's  remarks, 
p.  742  of  his  book. 

(/)  The  reduction  of  the  prioe 
can  be  only  the  actual  loss  of  value  : 
any  further  damages  must  be  the 


subject  of  a  cross  claim,  which  under 
the  old  practice  required  a  separate 
action  :  Mondd  v.  Sted,  8  M.  &  W., 
858,  871.  But  a  defendant  can 
now  recover  his  whole  damages  by 
counter-claim,  and  have  ju<^ment 
for  the  balance  if  it  be  in  his 
favour.  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Ord.  XIX.  r.  3,  Ord.  XXIL  r.  10. 

{g)  Heilbutt  v.  Hickson,  L.  R.  7 
C.  P.  438,  451  ;  Indian  Contract 
Act,  s.  118.  It  is  not  the  buyer's 
duty  to  send  the  goods  back  :  it  is 
enough  for  him  to  give  a  clear  notice 
that  they  are  not  accepted,  and  then 
it  is  the  seller's  business  to  fetch 
them  :  Grimoldby  v.  Wdls,  L.  R.  10 
C.  P.  391,  896. 
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to  the  warranty  is  not  a  performance  of  the  contract  (a).  The 
warranty  retains  its  peculiar  effect  in  this,  that  if  the  bujei 
chooses  to  accept  the  goods,  he  has  a  distinct  collateral  right  of 
action  on  the  warranty;  whereas  if  there  is  a  condition  but  not 
a  warranty  the  party  may  indeed  insist  on  the  condition,  but  if 
he  accepts  performance  of  the  contract  without  it  lie  may  have 
no  claim  to  compensation.  Whether  any  term  of  a  contract  is 
in  fact  a  condition  or  a  warranty  is  a  question  of  construction 
depending  on  the  language  used  and  to  some  extent  on  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  transaction  (b). 


MaiiBe  A.  Marine  Insurance, 

Insnrance: 

duty  ot  ij^Q  \q^  ^  ^  \^Q  contract  of  marine  insurance  is  peculiar. 

diBdorare.  . 

Not  only  misrepresentation  but  concealment  (c)  of  a  material 

fact,  "  though  made  without  any  fraudulent  intention,  vitiates 

the  policy"  (d)^  that  is,  makes  it  voidable  at  the  underwriter's 

election  (c). 

For  this  purpose  a  material  fact  does  not,  on  the  one  hand, 

mean  only  such  a  fact  as  is  ''  material  to  the  risks  considered  in 

their  own  nature  ";  nor  on  the  other  hand  does  it  include  everj-- 

thing  that  might  influence  the  underwriter's  judgment :  the  rule 

is  *'  that  all  should  be  disclosed  which  would  affect  the  judgment 

of  a  rational  underwriter  governing  himself  by  the  principles  and 

calculations  on  which  underwriters  do  in  practice  act "  (/).   The 

only  exception  is  that  the  insured  is  not  bound  to  communicate 

anything  which  is  such  matter  of  general  knowledge  that  he  is 

entitled  to  assume  the  underwriter  knows  it  already  {g) :  and 

the  obligation  extends  not  only  to  facte  actually  within  the 

knowledge  of  the  assured,  but  to  facte  which  in  the  ordinary 


(a)  And  see  Benjamin  on  Sale, 
748. 

(6)  An  inatrnctive  case  of  a  simple 
affirmation  amounting  under  special 
circumstances  to  a  condition  is  j^an- 
nerman  t.  White,  10  0.  B.  N.  S. 
844,  81  1m  J.  C.  P.  28 ;  Benjamin 
on  Sale,  490. 

(c)  This  is  the  usual  word,  but 
non-disclosure  would  be  more  accu- 
rate. 

{d)  lonides  v.  Pender,  L.  R.  9  Q.  B. 


531,  537  ;  2  Wms.  Saund  555-9. 

(e)  See  Morrison  v.  Universal 
Marine  Insurance  Cb.  L.  R.  8  Ex. 
197,  205. 

(/)  Parsons  on  Insurance,  adopted 
per  Cur.  lonides  v.  Pender,  L.  It  9 
Q.  B.  at  p.  539.  What  ffalla  within 
this  description  is  a  question  of  fact : 
StrihleyY.  imperial  Marine  insurance 
Co,  1  Q.  B.  D.  507. 

{g )  Morrison  v.  Universal  Marine 
Insurance  Cb.  L.  R.  8  Ex.  40. 


Marine  and  lifb  insurance. 
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course  of  business  he  ought  to  know,  though  by  the  fraud  or 
negligence  of  his  agent  he  does  not  know  them  (a). 

These  rules  have  in  modem  times  at  any  rate  been  uniformly 
treated  both  at  law  and  in  equity  as  determined  by  the  excep- 
tional and  speculative  nature  of  this  particular  contract,  and  not 
aflfording  ground  for  any  conclusions  of  general  law.  That  they  Bistinc- 
do  not  apply  to  the  contract  of  life  insurance  is  clear  from  the  ^  ijfe  {^. 
judgments  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Wheelton  v.  Hardidy  (i),  Burance. 
though  a  different  opinion  formerly  prevailed,  and  in  this  very 
case  was  not  contradicted  in  the  court  below.  Practically  life 
policies  are  almost  always  framed  with  some  sort  of  express 
reference  to  the  statements  made  by  the  assured  as  to  the  health 
and  circumstances  of  the  life  insured.  Not  unfrequently  it  is 
provided  that  the  declaration  of  the  assured  shall  be  the  basis 
of  the  contract ;  and  if  the  declaration  thus  made  part  of  the 
contract  is  not  confined  to  the  belief  of  the  party,  but  positive 
and  unqualified,  then  the  contract  is  avoided  by  any  material 
part  of  the  statements  being  in  fact  untrue,  though  not  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  assured  (c).  Where  the  insurance  is  on  the 
party's  own  life,  however,  any  untrue  answer  given  by  himself 
to  such  questions  as  are  usually  asked  by  insurance  offices  would 
be  almost  necessarily  known  to  be  untrue,  and  therefore  fraudu- 
lent apart  from  any  special  conditions.  Where  a  third  person 
insures,  he  on  whose  life  the  insurance  is  made  (usually  called 
"  the  life  ")  cannot  be  treated  as  the  agent  of  the  assured,  and 
false  statements  made  by  him  or  lus  referees  cannot  be  pleaded 
as  a  fraud  entitling  the  insurer  to  avoid  the  contract  {d). 


(a)  Pnmdfboi  t.  MoiU^fiort,  L.  B. 
2  Q.  B.  511.  But  non-diBclosore  by 
an  agent  of  the  assured,  without 
fraudulent  hitention,  avoids  the 
policy  only  to  the  extent  of  the  loes 
or  risk  arising  from  the  particular 
facts  so  withheld  :  SdrHdey  v.  /m- 
perialf  dC'c,  Co.,  tupro. 

(6)  8  E.  &  B.  232,  in  Ex.  Ch. 
285  ;  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  265,  27  ib,  241  ; 
see  especially  those  of  Crowder,  J. 
and  Martin  and  Bramwell,  BB. 
Zdndetiau  v.  Deaborough,  8  B.  &  C. 
586,  is  virtually  overruled  by  this. 
The  actual  decision  was  probably 
right  on  the  terms  of  the  policy 
(see  8  E.  &  B.  248),  but  this  does  not 


appear  in  the  report. 

(c)  AfdcdoruUd  v.  L&w  Union  In- 
iurance  (7o.  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  328. 

(d)  Whedton  v.  ffardisty,  supra. 
The  learned  editor  of  Smith's  Mer- 
cantile Law  (402,  8th  ed.)  seems  to 
understand  the  case  as  deciding  this 
point  only,  and  treats  Lindenau  v. 
i)€ihorough  as  still  law ;  but  the 
ground  of  the  decifdon  in  the  Ex. 
Ch.  was  distinctly  "  that  there  was 
no  express  stipulation  in  the  policy 
that  made  the  accuracy  of  the  Btate- 
ments  the  basis  of  the  contract : " 
per  Blackburn,  J.,  L.  R  9  Q.  B.  333. 
And  see  Leake,  200-202. 
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Fire  In- 
Borance. 


The  late  case  of  Atty.-Gen.  v.  Ray  belongs  to  the  class  here 
considered :  the  grant  of  a  life  annuity  by  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  was  set  aside  at  the  suit 
of  the  Crown,  the  age  of  the  life  having  been  misstated ;  not 
so  much  on  the  ground  of  misrepresentation  simply,  as  because, 
considering  the  statutory  powers  and  duties  of  the  commissioners, 
'*  it  was  an  essential  part  of  the  contract  itself  that  the  repre- 
sentation should  be  true  "  {a), 

B.  Fire  Ifusurance. 

This  contract  is  for  similar  reasons  treated  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  as  that  of  marine  insurance,  though  not  to  ihe  same 
extent  The  description  of  the  insured  premises  annexed  to  a 
fire  policy  amounts  to  a  warranty  (or  rather  warranty  in  the 
nature  of  a  condition)  that  at  the  date  of  the  policy  the  premises 
correspond  to  the  description,  or  at  least  have  not  been  altered 
so  as  to  increase  the  risk ;  and  also  that  during  the  time  specified 
in  the  policy  the  assured  will  not  voluntarily  make  any  alteration  in 
them  such  as  to  increase  the  risk.  The  description  must  be  thebasii^ 
of  the  contract,  for  the  terms  of  insurance  can  be  calculated  only 
on  the  supposition  that  the  description  in  the  policy  shall  remain 
substantially  true  while  the  risk  is  running  (6).  There  are  dicta 
in  the  books  which  seem  to  extend  the  analogy  to  marine  insur- 
ance beyond  this ;  but  it  is  conceived  that  since  Whedton  v. 
Hardisty  (last  p.)  they  cannot  be  relied  on. 

Dcscrip-         xiie  effect  of  a  misdescription  of  the  goods  in  a  bill  of  lading, 

goods  in     apart  from  any  fraudulent  intention,  e,g,  of  avoiding  payment  of 

j^jj,^^        a  higher  rate  of  freight,  is  not  precisely  settled:  but  it  seeuis 

that  at  most  it  would  limit  the  carrier^s  liability  to  what  the  value 

of  the  goods  would  be  if  the  description  were  correct  (c). 

At  common  law  the  concealment  of  the  true  value  of  goods 


(a)  0  Ch.  897,  407,  per  Melliah, 
L.  J.  expressly  comparing  the  case 
of  A  life  policy  where  the  representa- 
tions of  the  assured  are  made  the 
basis  of  the  contract 

(6)  SUUm  Y.  TkomtoH,  8  E.  &  B. 
868,  23  L.  J.  Q.  B.  862  ;  where  it 
was  held  accordingly  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a  third  story  to  a  house  de- 
scribed as  being  of  two  stories  was 
a  material  alteration,  and  discharged 


the  insurer :  and  see  farther,  as  io 
what  amounts  to  material  misde- 
scription, Forbes  dC*  Co.*9  daim,  19 
£q.  485. 

(c)  Ldteau  v.  General  SUam  Nari- 
gation  Co.  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  88.  The 
point  decided  is  that  the  addition 
of  the  words  "  Weight,  yalne,  and 
contents  unknown'*  bj  the  ship- 
owner is  an  entire  waiver  of  the 
description. 
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1708  held  to  excuse  a  common  carrier  for  anything  short  of  actual 
misfeasance,  at  all  events  if  he  had  given  notice  that  he  would 
accept  valuable  parcels  only  on  special  terms  (a) :  but  this  matter 
is  now  regulated  by  statute  (b), 

C.  Suretyship.  Surely. 

It  is  laid  down  that  a  surety  is  released  from  his  obligation  by  Misrepre- 
any  misrepresentation  or  concealment  amounting  to  misrepresen-  •«»***loa 
tation  of  a  material  fact  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  (c).     The  contract 
language  used  in  different  cases  is  hardly  consistent :  the  later 
decisions  establish  however  that  the  rule  is  not  parallel  to  that 
of  marine  insurance:   the  creditor  is  not  bound  to  volunteer 
information  as  to  the  general  credit  of  the  debtor  or  anything 
else  which  is  not  part  of  the  transaction  itself  to  which  the 
suretyship  relates :   and  on  this  point  there  is  no  difference 
between  law  and  equity  {d).    But  the  surety  is  entitled  to  know  Surety  is 
the  real  nature  of   the  transaction  he  guarantees  and  of  the  ?^**JJ^l|j" 
liability  he  is  undertaking :  and  he  generally  and  naturally  looks  nature  of 
to  the  creditor  for  information  on  this  point,  although  he  usually  *f*°"*^' 
is  acting  at  the  debtor^s  request  and  as  his  friend,  and  so  relies 
on  him  for  collateral  information  as  to  general  credit  and  the 
lik&     In  that  case  the  creditor's  description  of  the  transaction 
amounts  to,  or  is  at  least  evidence  of,  a  representation  that  there 
is  nothing  further  that  might  not  naturally  be  expected  to  take 
place  between  the  parties  to  a  transaction  such  as  described. 
Whether  a  circumstance  not  disclosed  is  such  that  by  impli- 
cation it  is  represented  not  to  exist  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  transaction  and  is  generally  a  question  of  fact  {e).    Thus 
where  the  suretyship  was  for  a  cash  credit  opened  with  the 
principal  debtor  by  a  bank,  and  the  cash  credit  was  in  fact 
applied  to  pay  off  an  old  debt  to  the  bank,  the  House  of  Lords 
held  that  the  bank  was  not  bound  to  disclose  this,  no  actual 
agreement  being  alleged  or  shown  that  the  money  should  be  so 
applied,  and   the   thing   being   one   which   the  surety  might 

(a)  Bat9on  v.   Donovan,  4  B.  ft  Insurance  Co.  v.  Lloyd,  10  Ex.  523, 

Aid.  21.  24  L.  J.  Ex.  14. 

(6)  Smith,  Merc.  Law,  279  sqq.  (e)  Lee  v.  Jones,  14  C.  K  N.  S. 

(c)  Itailton  v.  Mathewe,  10  CL  ft  886,  in  Ex.  Ch.  17  C.  B.  N.  S.  482, 
F.  984.  508,  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  131,  188,  which 

(d)  Pledge  v,  Bute,  Johna.  668,  may  be  taken  as  a  judicial  oommen- 
TT^tAef  v.  Labouekere,  3  De  G.  ft  J.  tary  on  the  rule  given  in  ffamUUm 
593,  609,  approving  North  British  r.  Watson,  12  CI.  ft  F.  109, 
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naturally  expect  to  happen  (a).  So  the  creditor  is  not  bound  to 
tell  the  surety  that  the  proposed  guaranty  is  to  be  substitnted 
for  a  previous  one  given  by  another  person  (b).  But  the  surety 
is  not  liable  if  there  is  a  secret  {^;reement  or  arrangement  which 
substantially  varies  the  nature  of  the  transaction  or  of  the 
liability  to  be  undertaken :  as  where  the  surety  guarantees 
payment  for  goods  to  be  sold  to  the  principal  debtor,  but  the 
.  real  bargain,  concealed  from  the  surety,  is  that  the  debtor  shall 
pay  for  the  goods  a  nominal  price,  exceeding  the  market  price,  and 
the  excess  shall  be  applied  in  liquidation  of  an  old  debt  (c)  :  or 
where  the  loan  to  be  guaranteed  is  obtained  not  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  by  an  advance  of  trust  funds  of  which  the  principal 
debtor  himself  is  a  trustee  (d).  In  Lee  v.  Jones  (e)  there  was  a 
continuing  guaranty  of  an  agent's  liabilities  in  account  with  his 
employers.  He  was  in  fact  already  indebted  to  them  beyond  the 
whole  amount  guaranteed  by  the  surety's  agreement,  which  was 
so  worded  as  to  cover  existing  as  well  as  future  liabilities.  The 
siirety  was  not  informed  of  this,  and  the  recitsJs  in  the  agree- 
ment, though  not  positively  false,  were  of  a  misleading  and 
dissembling  character.  The  majority  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber  held  that  there  was  evidence  of  "studied  effort  to 
conceal  the  truth  "  amounting  to  fraud.  And  on  the  whole  it 
appears  from  this  case  and  Railton  v.  Matkewa  (/)  that  the 
concealment  from  the  surety  of  previous  defaults  of  the  principal 
debtor,  when  there  is  a  continuing  guaranty  of  conduct  or  solvency, 
is  in  itself  evidence  of  fraud.  Where  a  person  has  become  a 
surety  on  the  faith  of  the  creditor's  representation  that  another 
will  become  co-surety,  he  is  not  bound  if  that  other  person  does 
not  join ;  and  in  equity  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  guaranty 
was  under  seal  {g).    Where  a  guaranty  was  given  to  certain 


{a)Hamilton  v.  WaUon,  12  CL  & 
F.  109  ;  ace.  Pledge  v.  Buss,  JohnB. 
663. 

(6)  North  Britith  Insurance  Co.  v. 
Lloyd,  10  Ex.  523,  24  L.  J.  Ex.  14. 

(c)  Pidcock  V.  Bishop,  8  B.  ft  C. 
605  T  I.  C.  A.  8.  143,  illuBt.  6. 

{d)  Squire  v.  Whitton,  1  H.  L.  C. 
333,  decided  however  chieflj  on  the 
broader  ground  that  there  cannot 
be  a  contract  of  Buretyship  in  btank, 
for  no  creditor  was  ever  named  or 
specified  to  the  surety. 


(«)  17  C.  B.  N.  S.  482,  84  L.  J. 
Ex.  131. 

(/)  10  CI.  &  F.  934. 

ig)  Bice  v.  Gordon,  11  Beav.  465, 
Evans  y.  Bremridge,  2  K.  &  J.  174, 
8  D.  M.  G.  100.  The  rule  does  not 
apply  if  the  surety's  remedies  are 
not  really  diminished :  Cooper  v. 
Evans f  4  Eq.  45,  where  the  principal 
debtor  had  not  executed  the  bond, 
but  had  executed  a  separate  agree* 
ment  under  seaL 
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judgment  creditors  in  consideration  of  their  postponing  a  sale 
under  an  execution  already  issued  against  the  principal  debtor, 
but  in  fact  they  did  not  stop  the  sale,  being  unable  to  do  so 
without  the  consent  of  other  persons  interested,  it  was  held  that 
the  guaranty  was  inoperative  (a) ;  but  perhaps  this  case  is  best 
accounted  for  as  one  of  simple  failure  of  consideration ;  for  the 
consideration  for  the  guaranty  was  not  merely  the  credit  given 
to  the  principal  debtor,  but  the  immediate  stopping  of  the  sale. 

The  authorities,  taken  as  a  whole,  establish  that  as  between  Beyond 
creditor  and  surety  there  is  in  point  of  law  no  positive  duty  to  *^^  ?<* 
give  information  as  to  the  relations  between  the  creditor  and  duty  to 
the  principal  debtor,  but  the  surety  is  dischaiged   if  there  is  ^^^.  *"'^'" 
actual  misrepresentation,  and  that  silence  may  in  a  particular 
case  be  equivalent  to  an  actual  representation,  whether  it  is  so 
being  a  question  of  fact  (b).     So  far  as  these  rules  attach  special 
duties  to  the  creditor  they  do  not  apply  to  a  more  contract  of 
indemnity  (c). 

D.  Sales  of  land.  Sides  of 

A  misdescription  materially  affecting    the  value,   title,   or  ^^.^^^1.'  ^^\ 
character  of  the  property  sold  will  make  the  contract  voidable  »ble  for 
at  the  purchaser's  option  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  and  this  jg^g^^. 
notwithstanding    special    conditions    of    sale    providing    that  scriptioii. 
errors  of  description  shall  be  matter  for  compensation  only. 
Flight  V.  Booth  (d)  is  a  leading  case  on  this  subject.      The 
contract  was  for  the  sale  of  leasehold  property,  and  the  lease 
imposed  restrictions  against  carrying  on  several  trades,  of  which 
the  particulars  of  sale  named  only  a  few :  it  was  held  that  the 
purchaser  might  rescind  the  contract  and  recover  back  his 
deposit     Tindal,  C.  J.  put  the  reason  of  the  case  on  exactly  the 
same  grounds  which,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  have  been 
relied  on  in  like  cases  by  courts  of  equity. 

"  Where  the  misdescription,  although  not  proceeding  from  firaud,  is 
in  a  material  and  substantial  point,  so  far  affecting  the  subject-matter 

(a)  Cooper  v.  Joel,  1  D.  F.  J.  240.  (c)  Way  v.  ffeam,  18  C.  B.  N.  S. 

(6)  Cp.  I.C.A.  88. 142-144  S.  143  :  292,  82  L.  J.  C.  P.  34  :  but  the 

"  Any  guarantee  which  the  creditor  point  of  that  case  is  rather  that  there 

has  obtained  by  means  of  keeping  was  no  misrepresentation  dant  locum 

silence  as  to  a  material  drcumstance  contractui, 

is  invalid,"  is  probably  not  intended  {d)  1  Bbg.  N.  C.  870,  377* 
to  go  beyond  the  Bnglish  law. 
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of  the  contract  that  it  may  leasonably  be  supposed  that  but  for  such 
misdescription  the  purchaser  might  never  have  entered  into  the 
contract  at  all,  in  such  case  the  contract  is  avoided  altogether,  and 
the  purchaser  is  not  bound  to  resort  to  the  clause  of  compensation. 
Under  such  a  state  of  facts  the  purchaser  may  be  considered  as  not 
having  purchased  the  tiling  which  was  really  the  subject  of  the  sale/' 

So  in  Phillips  v,  Caldcleugh  (a),  where  the  contract  was  for 
the  sale  of  "a  freehold  residence" — which  means  free  of  all 
incumbrances  (a) — and  it  appeared  that  the  property  was  subject 
to  restrictive  covenants  of  some  kind,  the  purchaser  was  held 
entitled  to  rescind,  though  the  covenants  were  in  a  deed  prior 
to  that  fixed  by  the  contract  &s  the  commencement  of  the 
title. 

Specific  i,j  equity  questions  of  this  kind  often  arise  in  suits  for  specific 

^oe  and    performance  between  vendors  and  purchasers  of  real  estate,  when 

compenea-  j^  jg  found  that  the  actual  tenure,  quantity,  or  description  of  the 

equity.       property  varies  from  that  which  was  stated  in  the  contract.     The 

effect  of  the  conditions  of  sale  in  the  particular  instance  has 

almost  always  to  be  considered,  and  the  result  of  the  variance 

may  be  very  different  according  to  these,  and  according  to  the 

amount  and  importance  of  the  discrepance  between  the  description 

and  the  fact  (/>). 

Where  (i).  '<  If  the  failure  is  not  substantial,  equity  will  interfere  " 

E^Bub^  and  enforce  the  contract  at  the  instance  of  either  party  with 
Btantiid,  proper  compensation  (c).  The  purchaser,  ''  if  he  gets  substan- 
eniOToe-  tially  that  for  which  he  bargains,  must  take  a  compensation  for 
ftble,  but  a  deficiency  in  the  value  "  (rf).  Here  the  contract  is  valid  and 
D^ation'  ^"^^g  0^  ^0^^  parties,  and  the  case  is  analogous  to  a  sale  of 

%t  suit  of    specific  goods  with  a  collateral  warranty, 
either 

party.  /jj\    There  is  a  second  class  of  cases  in  which  the  contract  is 

^[J^^^gj  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser,  so  that  he  cannot  be 
Kubetao-  forced  to  complete  even  with  compensation  at  the  suit  of  the 
^naUe  of  vendor,  but  may  elect  either  to  be  rele-ased  from  his  bargain  or 
pecuniary  to  perform  it  with  compensation.  "  Grenerally  speaking,  every 
S^™party  P^rc^ft^^^  ^^  *  n^i  to  take  what  he  can  get,  with  compensation 

(a)  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  159, 161.  (c)  Halty  v.  Grant,  18  Vea.  73, 

(6)  See  Authoritiee   collected   on  77. 
the  subject  generally.  Dart,  V.  k  P.  (rf)  Dytr  t,   Harorartj  10   V«. 

184  tqq.,  644,  654,  105.^  1067,  sqq.  506,  508. 
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for  what  he  cannot  get "  (a),  even  where  he  is  not  bound  to  misled 
accept  what  the  other  has  to  give  him  (b),  "Ind'oon- 

However  a  purchaser's  conduct  may  amount  to  an  affirmation  tract,  or 

of  the  contract  and  so  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  rescind,  but  ^^'^if. 

without  affecting  the  right  to  compensation  (c) ;  again,  special  pensation. 

conditions  may  exchide  the  right  to  insist  on  compensation  and 

leave  only  the  right  to  rescind  (d). 

Under  this  head  fall  cases  of  misdescription  aflfecting  the  value 

of  the  property,  such  as  a  statement  of  the  existence  of  tenancies, 

not  showing  that  they  are  under  leases  for  lives  at  a  low  rent  (e) ; 

or  an  unqualified  statement  of  a  recent  occupation  at  a  certain 

rent,  the  letting  value  of  the  property  having  been  meanwhile 

ascertained  to  be  less,  and  that  occupation  having  been  peculiar 
in  its  circumstances  (/);  or  the  description  of  the  vendor's  interest 
in  terms  importing  that  it  is  free  from  incumbrances — such  as 
*^  immediate  absolute  reversion  in  fee  simple  " — where  it  is  in  fact 
subject  to  undisclosed  incumbrances  (g).  The  proper  mode  of 
assessing  compensation  in  a  case  of  misstatement  of  profits  has 
been  recently  considered  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  (h). 

The  treatment  of  this  class  of  cases  in  equity  is  analogous  to 
the  rules  applied  at  common  law  to  the  sale  of  goods  not  specifi- 
cally ascertained  by  sample  or  with  a  warranty :  see  p.  465, 
above. 

The  doctrine  that  a  vendor  who  has  less  than  he  undertook  to  Except 
sell  is  bound  to  give  so  much  as  he  can  give  with  an  abatement  **®"* 
of  the  price  appHes,  it  is  to  be  understood,  only  where  the  vendor 
has  contracted  to  give  the  purchaser  something  which  he  professed 


(o)  Ilughet  v.  JofUi,  3  D.  F.  J. 
307,  315  ;   Leyland  v.   lUintjworth 

2  D.  F.  J.  248,  252. 

(6)  "If  a  person  possessed  of 
a  term  for  100  years  contracts  to 
seU  the  fee  lie  cannot  compel  the 
purchaser  to  take,  but  the  purchaser 
can  compel  him  to  convey  the  term.** 
Per  Lord  Eldon,  Wood  v.  Orifik,  1 
Swanst.  at  p.  54  (though  in  this  case 
not  with  compensation,  see  next 
page)  :  and  see  MarUock  v.  BuUer, 
10  Yea.  292,  315. 
(e)  HughtM  V.  Jone»,  9upra, 
\d)  CcrdingUy  v.   CheetAoraugh, 

3  Giff.  496,  4  D.  F.  J.  879,  where 
the  purchaser  claiming  specific  per- 


formance with  compensation,  and 
having  rejected  the  vendor's  offer 
to  annul  the  contract  and  repay  the 
purchaser  his  costs,  was  made  to  per- 
form the  contract  unconditioniJly. 
See  further  as  to  the  effect  of  con« 
ditions  of  this  kind  Mawion  v. 
Fletcher,  6  Ch.  91. 

(e)  HughcM  v.  Jonei,  3  D,  F.  J. 
307. 

(/)  Dimmock  v.  ffalUtt,  2  Ch.  21. 

(g)  Torrance  v.  Bollon,  8  Ch.  118. 
Of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  non* 
disclosure  in  that  case  presently. 
Cp.  PkiUipi  V.  CaldeUugh,  L.  R.  4 
Q.  B.  159,  p.  472  above. 

{h)  PoweU  V.  ElUoU,  10  Ch.  424. 
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to  be,  and  the  purchaser  thought  him  to  be,  capable  of  giving. 
Where  a  husband  and  wife  had  agreed  to  sell  the  wife's  estate 
(her  interest  being  correctly  described  and  known  to  the  pur- 
chaser), and  the  wife  would  not  convey,  the  Court  refused  to 
compel  the  husband  to  convey  his  own  interest  alone  for  an 
abated  price  (a). 

Also  the  Court  will  not  order  vendors  who  sell  as  trustees  to 
perform  their  contract  with  compensation,  on  accoimt  of  the 
prejudice  to  the  cestui  que  trust  which  might  ensue  (6). 


Where 
TAriance 


mation, 
option  to 
resdnd 
simply. 


(iii).  But  lastly  the  variance  may  be  so  material  (either  in 
noJ^^    quantity,  or  as  amounting  to  a  variance  in  kind)  as  to  avoid  the 
ble  of  esti-  sale  altogether  and  to  prevent  not  merely  the  general  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  as  to  compensation,  but  even  special  provisions  for 
that  purpose  from  having  any  application.     "If  a  man  sells 
freehold  land,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  copyhold,  that  is  not  a  case 
for  compensation  (c) ;  so  if  it  turns  out  to  be  long  leasehold, 
that  is  not  a  case  for  compensation ;  so  if  one  sells  property 
to  another  who  is  particularly  anxious  to  have  the  right  of 
sporting  over  it,  and  it  turns  out  that  he  cannot  have  the  right 
of  sporting,  because  it  belongs  to  somebody  else  ...     in  all 
those  cases  the  Court  simply  says  it  will  avoid  the  contract,  and 
will  not  allow  either  party  to  enforce  it  unless  the  person  who  is 
prejudiced  by  the  error  be  willing  to  perform  the  contract 
without  compensation  "  (d).     This  class  of  cases  agrees  with  the 
last  in  the  contract  being  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  party 
misled,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  this,  that  if  he  elects  to  adopt 
the  contract  at  all  he  must  adopt  it  unconditionally,  since 
compulsory  performance  with  compensation  would  here  work  tlie 
same  injustice  to  the  one  party  that  compulsory  performance 
without  compensation  would  work  to  the  other.     Such  was  tlie 
result  in  the  case  now  cited  of  the  real  quantity  of  tlie  property 


(a)  Cattle  v.  WWnnton,  5  Ch.  534. 
In  a  late  case  where  the  husband 
had  the  revenion  in  fee  after  a  life 
interest  to  the  wife,  specific  per- 
formance with  compensation  was 
granted :  Barker  v.  OoXf  4  Cb.  D. 
464  ;  eed  qu, 

(5)  Whtte  V.  Cuddon,  8  CL  &  F. 
766. 

(c)  And  conversely,  a  man  who 
buys  an  estate  as  copyhold  is  not 


bound  to  accept  it  if  it  is  in  fact 
freehold.  For  "the  motives  and 
fimcies  of  mankind  are  infinite ; 
and  it  is  unnecessary  for  a  man  who 
has  contracted  to  purchase  one  thing 
to  explain  why  he  refuses  to  aooept 
another : "  Ayie$  y.  Cox,  16  Bear. 
28. 

(cQ  JSarl  of  Durham  v.  Leoard, 
84  Beav.  6X1. 
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falling  short  by  nearly  one-half  of  what  it  had  been  supposed  to 

be  (a).     But  in  a  later  case  where  the  vendors  were  found  to  be 

entitled  only  to  an  undivided  moiety  of  the  property  which  they 

had  professed  to  sell  as  an  entirety,  the  Court  found  no  difficulty 

in  ordering  specific  performance  with  an  abatement  of  half  the 

price  at  the  suit  of  the  purchaser,  as  no  injustice  would  be  done 

to  the  vendors,  who  would  be  fully  paid  for  all  they  really  had 

to  sell  (b).    The  real  question  is  whether  the  deficiency  is  such 

as  to  be  fairly  capable  of  a  money  valuation  (c).     It  seems  that 

where  it  is  in  the  vendor's  power  to  make  good  the  description 

of  the  property,  but  not  by  way  of  money  compensation,  it  may  .^j*^ 

be  in  his  option  to  perform  the  contract  with  the  non-pecuniary  vendor's 

compensation  applicable  to  the  circumstances  or  to  treat  it  as  power  to 

mftlce  GTOOQ 

rescinded.  In  a  recent  case  a  lot  of  building  land  (part  of  a  }^  repre- 
larger  estate  intended  to  be  sold  together)  was  sold  under  "^'^^^^i^*""* 
restrictive  conditions  as  to  bmlding,  and  in  particular  that  no 
public-house  was  to  be  built ;  the  purchaser  assumed  from  the 
plan  and  particulars  of  sale,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
with  good  reason,  that  the  whole  of  the  acyoining  property 
would  be  subject  to  like  restrictions.  One  small  adjacent  plot 
had  in  fact  been  reserved  by  the  vendor  out  of  the  estate  to  be 
sold,  so  that  it  would  be  free  from  restrictive  covenants ;  but 
this  did  not  sufficiently  appear  from  the  plan.  The  vendor  sued 
for  specific  performance.     It  was  held  that  he  was  entitled  at 


(a)  The  price  aaked  had  been  fixed 
by  reference  to  the  rental  alone. 
Qu,  how  the  case  wonld  have  stood 
conld  a  price  proportional  to  the 
area  have  been  arrived  at.  And 
see  Swaidand  v.  Dear»Uy,  27  Beav. 
430  (where  it  is  left  doubtful  whether 
the  purchaser  could  or  could  not 
have  enforced  the  contract  with 
compensation).  Cp.  D.  18. 1.  de  cont. 
emt.  22-24,  enundating  precisely  the 
same  principle  as  that  applied  by 
our  courts  of  equity.  Hanc  legem 
venditionis :  8t  quid  aacri  vd  re- 
liffioii  ett,  eiui  venit  nihil,  super- 
vacuam  non  esse,  sed  ad  modica 
loca  pertinere :  ceterttm  si  omne 
religiosnm,  vel  sacrum,  vel  publicum 
vemerit,  nullam  jsne  emtionem : 
and  see  eod.  tU.  18,  40  pr.  In 
WhUtemcre  v.  WhiUemore^  8  £q. 
603,  a  case  of  material  deficiency  in 
quantity,  it  was  held  that  a  con- 


dition  of  sale  providing  generally 
that  Errors  of  description  should  be 
only  matter  of  compensation  did 
apply,  but  another  exoludlnff  com- 
pensation for  errors  in  quantity  did 
not ;  10  that  on  the  whole  the  pur- 
chaset  could  not  rescind,  but  was 
entitled  to  compensation. 

(6)  Bailey  v.  Piper,  18  Eq.  688. 
WheaOey  v.  SOade,  4  Sim.  126,  is 
practically  overruled  by  this.  Maw 
V.  Topham,  19  Beav.  576,  is  dis- 
tinguishable, as  there  the  purchaser 
knew  or  ought  to  have  known  that 
a  good  tiUe  could  not  be  made  to  the 
whole. 

(c)  See  Dyer  v.  Haryrave,  10 
Ves.  at  p.  607 ;  and  on  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  different  classes  of 
cases  generally,  per  Amphlett,  B. 
PhiUip4  V.  MUler,  L.  B.  10  C.  P. 
427-8. 
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his  option  to  a  decree  for  specific  performance,  on  the  temuB  of 
entering  into  a  restrictive  covenant  including  tlie  reserved  plot, 
or  to  have  his  bill  dismissed  (a).  It  is  rather  difficult  to  see 
why  the  option  should  not  have  been  with  the  poieliAser. 
The  vendor  had  the  means  of  performing  what  must  be 
taken  to  have  really  been  his  contract  (for  a  man  cannot  be 
heard  to  say  that  the  natural  construction  and  meaning  of 
the  contract  he  proposes,  whether  by  a  verbal  description  of 
the  subject-matter,  or  by  words  helped  out  by  maps  or  other 
symbols,  is  not  the  meaning  he  intended  :  accipiuntur  fortius 
contra  2>ro/ei'e7item  {h) :  and  it  might  have  been  a  not  unsound 
or  unjust  conclusion  to  hold  that  he  was  simply  bound  to 
perform  it. 

This  third  class  of  cases  may  be  compared  (though  not  exactly) 
to  a  sale  of  goods  subject  to  a  condition  or  "  warranty  in  the 
nature  of  a  condition/'  so  that  the  sale  is  "  to  be  null  if  the 
affirmation  is  incorrect "  (c). 

A  purchaser  who  in  a  case  falling  under  either  of  the  last  two 
heads  exercises  liis  option  to  rescind  the  contract  may  sue  in  the 
Chancery  Division  to  have  it  set  aside,  and  recover  back  in  the 
same  action  any  deposit  and  expenses  already  paid  tmder  the 
contract  (</).  And  it  seems  that  there  is  an  independent  right 
to  sue  in  equity  for  the  return  of  the  deposit  and  expenses,  at  all 
events  if  there  are  any  accompanying  circumstances  to  afToitl 
ground  for  equitable  jurisdiction,  such  as  securities  having  been 
given  of  which  the  specific  restitution  is  claimed  (e). 

To  return  to  the  more  general  question,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
vendor  to  give  a  fair  and  unambiguous  description  of  his  property 
and  title.  If  he  does  not  intend  to  offer  for  sale  an  unqualified 
estate,  the  qualifications  should  appear  on  the  face  of  the  par* 
ticulars  (/).     In  Torra7ice  v.  Bclton  {g)  an  estate  was  offered  for 


(a)  Batikcomh  v.  Bechcith,  8  Eq. 
100.  The  cue  comes  very  near 
Bloomer  ▼.  SpitUe,  18  Eq.  427,  and 
others  of  that  clasSj  explained  pp. 
416,  456,  above. 

(6)  2  Sm.  L.  C.  525  ;  D.  2.14.  de 
pactis,  89  D.  18.  1  de  cont  emt  21. 

(c)  Bannerman  v.  Whiter  10  C.  R 
N.  S.  844,  81  L.  J.  C.  P.  28. 

{d)  E.g.  Stanton  v.  TaUendtl^  1  Sm. 


ft  G.  529,  Torranct  ▼.  Bolton,  8  Ch. 
118. 

(e)  Aheraman  Ironworks  Co,  v. 
Wickens^  4  Ch.  101,  where  the  con- 
tract having  been  rescinded  by 
consent  before  the  soit  was  held  not 
to  deprive  the  Conrt  of  jnrisdiction. 

(/)  Hughes  v.  Jones,  8  D.  F.  J. 
807,  814. 

(y)8Ch.  118. 
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sale  as  an  immediate  reversion  in  fee  simple.     At  the  auction  Conceal- 
conditions  of  sale  were  read  aloud  from  a  manuscript,  but  no  particnUrs 

copy  given  to  the  persons  who  attended  the  sale.     One  of  these  not  ex- 

cixsed  Dv 
conditions   showed    that    the  property  was  subject  to   three  eorrect 

mortgages.     The  plaintiff  in  the  suit  had  bid  and  become  the  statement 

purchaser  at  the  sale,  but  without  having,  as  he  alleged,  distinctly  ^qq,  ^oiy 

heard  the  conditions  or  understood  their  effect.     The  Court  held  i«»d  out  at 

that  the  particulars  were  misleading ;  that  the  mere  reading  out  Toirance 

of  the  conditions  of   sale  was  not  enough  to  remove  their  v*  Bolton. 

effect  and  to  make  it  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  purchaser  what  he 

was  really  buying ;  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  have  the  contract 

rescinded  and  his  deposit  returned. 

A  misleading  description  may  be  treated  as  a  misrepresentation 
even  if  it  is  in  terms  accurate :  for  example,  where  property  was 
described  as  ''  in  the  occupation  of  A.''  at  a  certain  rental,  and  in 
truth  A.  held  not  under  the  vendor,  but  under  another  person's 
adverse  possession  (a),  or  where  immediate  possession  is  material 
to  the  purchaser,  and  the  tenant  holds  under  an  unexpired  lease 
for  years  which  is  not  disclosed  (ft).  "  There  should  be  perfectly 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  vendor  in  the  representations  which 
he  makes  to  the  purchaser  "  (a). 

All  this  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  vendor's  property 
and  title  are  best  known  to  himself,  as  almost  always  is  the  case. 
But  the  position  of  the  parties  may  be  reversed :  a  person  who 
has  become  the  owner  of  a  property  he  knows  very  little  about 
may  sell  it  to  a  person  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  in  that  case  a 
material  misrepresentation  by  the  purchaser  makes  the  contract, 
and  even  an  executed  conveyance  pursuant  to  it,  voidable  at 
the  vendor's  option  (c).  So  it  is  where  the  purchaser  has  done 
acts  unknown  to  the  vendor  which  alter  their  position  and  rights 
with  reference  to  the  property :  as  where  there  is  a  coal  mine 
under  the  land  and  the  purchaser  has  trespassed  upon  it  and 
raised  coal  without  the  vendor's  knowledge :  for  here  the  proposed 
purchase  involves  a  buying  up  of  rights  against  the  purchaser  of 
which  the  owner  is  not  aware  (d). 

The  House  of  Lords  decided  in  WUde  v.  Gibsofi  (e)  that  the  Nondi*- 

dusure  of 

(a)  Lachlan  v.  Jieifnolds,  Kay  52.  (cQ  Phillips  v.  Homfray^    6  CIi. 

(6)  CabaUero  v.  Heniy,  9  Ch.  447.  770,  779. 

(c)  Hayrfarth  ▼.   Wwring^  12  Eq.  (e)  1  H.  L.  C.  605. 
320. 
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Wilde  «. 
Qibaon. 


defect  of  vendor's  silence  as  to  a  right  of  way  over  the  property,  of  the 
ftctoaUv  existence  of  which  he  was  not  shown  to  he  aware,  was  no  ground 
known  to  for  setting  aside  the  contract  This  reversed  the  decision  of 
Knight  Bruce,  V.-C,  (a)  who  held  that  the  silence  of  the  par- 
ticulars taken  together  with  the  condition  of  the  property  (for 
the  way  had  heen  enclosed)  amounted  to  an  assertion  that  no 
right  of  way  existed.  In  any  view  it  seems  an  extraordinary^ 
not  to  say  dangerous,  doctrine  to  say  that  a  vendor  is  not  bound 
to  know  his  own  title,  so  far  at  least  as  with  ordinary  diligence 
he  may  know  it :  and  the  case  is  severely  criticized  by  Lord  St. 
Leonards  (b).  The  Lnsh  case  relied  on  by  the  Lords  as  a  direct 
authority  may  be  distinguished  on  the  ground  that  the  representa- 
tion there  made  by  the  lessor  that  there  was  no  right  of  way 
was  made  not  merely  with  an  honest  belief,  but  with  a  reasonable 
belief  in  its  truth  (c) 

The  decision  in  Wilde  v.  Gibson  was  much  influenced  by  the 
purchaser's  case  having  been  rested  in  the  pleadings  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  charges  of  actual  fraud,  which  however  were  aban- 
doned in  argument :  the  doctrine  of  constructive  notice,  it  was 
said,  could  not  be  applied  in  support  of  an  imputation  of  direct 
personal  fraud.  Even  so  the  result  in  modem  practice  would  only 
be  that  the  plainti£f  would  have  to  pay  the  costs  occasioned  by 
the  unfounded  charges ;  he  would  not  lose  any  relief  for  which 
he  otherwise  showed  sufficient  grounds  (d).  And  on  examining 
the  pleadings  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  imputation  sufficient  to 
justify  the  grave  rebukes  expressed  in  the  judgments  (e). 
Altogether  the  case  strongly  illustrates  the  confusion  and  incon- 
venience which  may  follow  from  the  use  of  the  word  fraud  with 
a  latitude  inconsistent  with  its  ordinary  and  natural  meaning.  It 
was  also  said  by  Lord  Campbell  that  a  court  of  equity  will  not 
set  aside  an  executed  conveyance  on  the  ground  of  misrepiesen- 
tation  or  concealment,  but  only  for  actual  fraud  (/)  :  but  this 


(a)  S,  C.  nom.  Gibson  v.  D*Este^  2 
y.  &.  C.  542. 

(b)  Sugd.  Law  of  Property,  614, 
637,  &o. 

(c)  Indeed  the  Court  seems  to 
have  thought  it  toas  true,  notwith- 
standing the  adverse  result  of  an 
action.  Legge  v.  Croker,  1  Ball  & 
R  506,  Sugd.  op,  cit.  657. 

(d)  HiUiard  V.  Eiffe,  L.  R.  7  H. 


L.  39  ;  see  next  chapter. 

{t)  The  hill  in  (Hhwn,  ▼.  I/Eae^ 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  printed 
cases  of  1848,  has  the  words  *'  care- 
fully concealed "  in  one  passage : 
**  fraudulently  concealed  '*  in  another 
may  mean,  of  course,  fraudulently 
in  a  technical  sense. 

(/)  1  H.L.  0.632. 
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dictum  has  not  been  followed.  In  a  late  case  where  copyhold 
land  had  been  sold  as  freehold,  apparently  in  good  faith,  the 
sale  was  set  aside  after  conveyance  (a).  Here,  however,  the 
seller  had  notice  when  he  bought  the  land  himself  that  some 
part  of  it  at  least  was  copyhold.  On  the  other  hand  there  may 
'be  a  want  of  diligence  on  the  purchaser's  part  which,  although 
not  such  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  of  rescinding  the  contract 
l)efore  completion,  would  preclude  him  from  having  the  sale  set 
aside  after  conveyance  (b). 

As  a  general  result  of  the  authorities  there  seems  to  be  no  General 
doTibt  that  on  sales  of  real  property  it  is  the  duty  of  the  party      *' 
acquainted    with   the   property    to  give    substantially  correct 
information,  at  all  events  to  the  extent  of  his  own  actual  know- 
ledge, of  all  facts  material  to  the  description  or  title  of  the 
estate  offered  for  sale. 

The  rule  seems  not  applicable  as  between  lessor  and  lessee.  Exception 
where  the  letting  is  for  an  occupation  by  the  lessee  himself,  "J^^tion 
and  so  far  as  concerns  any  physical  fact  which  can  be  dis-  leases, 
covered  by  inspection  ;  for  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  land- 
lord is  entitled  to  assume  that  the  tenant  will  go  and  look  at  the 
premises  for  himself,  and  therefore  is  not  bound  to  tell  him  if 
they  are  in  bad  repair  or  even  ruinous  (c). 

K  Family  Settlenienta.  Family 

In  the  negotiations  for  family  settlements  and  compromises  *®**^^ 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  parties  and  their  professional  agents  not  duty  of 
only  to  abstain  from  misrepresentations,  but  to  communicate  to  ^?^  ^"" 
the  other  parties  all  material   facts  within    their    knowledge 
affecting  the  rights  to  be  dealt  with.     The  omission  to  make 
such  communication,  even  without  any  wrong  motive,   is    a 
ground  for  setting  aside  the  transaction.     "  Full  and  complete 
communication  of  all  material  circumstances  is  what  the  Court 


(d)  Hart  v.  Sroaine^  7  Ch.  D.  42  ;  feet  of  title,    but    the    purohaser 

also  in  Haygarih  y.  Wearing ^  12  Eq.  omitted  to  examine  the  originala. 

320,  an  executed  conveyance  was  (c)  Keat€9  y.  Earl  Cadogan,  10  C. 

set  aside  on  simple  misrepresenta-  B.  591,  20  L.  J.  C.  P.   76.    The 

tion.  general    rule    does    apply  as    to 

(6)  M*OuUoch  ▼.  Oreg<>ry,  1  K.  ft  matters    of  title  :  Mottyn  t.   Weii 

J.  286,  where  a  will  was  misstated  Mostyn   Coaff  dte.,   Co,  1  C.  P.  D. 

in  the  ahetract  so  as  to  conceal  a  de-  1 45. 
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must  insist  on  "  (a).  ''  Without  full  disclosure  honest  intention 
is  not  sufficient/'  and  it  makes  no  difference  if  the  non-disclosure 
is  due  to  an  honest  but  mistaken  opinion  as  to  the  materiality 
or  accuracy  of  the  information  withheld  (5).  The  operation  of  this 
rule  is  not  affected  by  the  leaning  of  equity,  as  it  is  called, 
towards  supporting  re-settlements  and  similar  arrangements  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness  in  families  (r). 


Contracts 
to  take 
Bharef^ 
Prospectus 
most  be 
both  posi- 
tively and 
negatively 
correct. 


F.  Cofitracis  io  take  SItares  in  Companies  and  Ckmiracts  of 
Promoters, 

"  The  public,  who  are  invited  by  a  prospectus  to  join  in  any 
new  adventure,  ought  to  have  the  same  opportunity  of  judging 
of  everything  which  has  a  material  bearing  on  its  true  character 
as  the  promoters  themselves  possess  "  {d)  :  and  those  who  issue 
a  prospectus  inviting  people  to  take  sliares  on  the  faith  of  the 
representations  therein  contained  are  bound  "  not  only  to  abstain 
from  stating  as  fact  that  which  is  not  so,  but  to  omit  no  one  fact 
within  their  knowledge  the  existence  of  which  might  in  any 
degree  affect  the  nature  or  extent  or  quality  of  the  privileges  and 
advantages  which  the  prospectus  holds  out  as  an  inducement  to 
take  shares'*  (c).     Therefore  if  untrue  or  misleading  represen- 
tations are  made  as  to  the  character  and  value  of  the  property  to 
be  acquired  by  a  company  for  the  purposes  of  its  operations  (/  ), 
the    privileges    and    position    secured   to    it,  the  amount  of 
capital  (f/),  or  the  amount  of  shares  already  subscribed  for  {h),  a 
})erson   who  has  agreed  to  take  shares  on   the  faith  of    such 
representations,  and  afterwards  discovers  the  trutli,  is  entitled  to 
rescind  the  contract  and  repudiate  the  shares,  if  he  does  so  within 
a  reasonable  time  and  before  a  winding-up  has  given  the  com- 


{a)  Gordon  v.  Gordon,  3  Sw.  400, 
473. 

(h)  Jb,  477.  How  far  does  this 
go?  It  can  hardly  be  a  duty  to 
communicate  mere  gossip  on  the 
chance  of  there  being  something  in 
it.  Probably  the  test  is  (as  in  the 
case  of  marine  insurance,  p.  466. 
above)  whether  the  judgment  of  a 
reasonable  man  would  be  affected. 

(c)  76.;  Pane  v.  /Vine,  20  £q. 
698. 

{d)  Lord  Chelmsford  in  Central 
Ry,  Co,  of  Venezuda  v,  Kiich,  L.  B. 


2H.  L.  99. 113. 

(c)  Kindersley,  V.-C.  Ntw  Bruna- 
wick^  d'C  Co.  Y.  Mugfferidgt,  1  Dr. 
&  Sm.  863,  381,  adopted  by  Lord 
Chelmsford,  I.  c. 

{ f )  -Rewc  River  SHver  Mining  Co. 
V.  Smith,  L.  B,  4.  H.  L.  64,  affg. 
s.  c.  fiom  Smith* 9  ca.  2  Ch.  604. 

ig)  Central  Ry,  Co.  of  Venezuela  x, 
Kiiehj  iupra, 

(A)  Wrigh^$  ca.  7  Ch.  55 ;  cp. 
Moore  <t*  JDe  to  Torre*i  ca.  18  Eq. 
661. 
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pany's  creditoi's  an  indefeasible  right  to  look  to  him  as  a  con- 
tributory. For  full  information  on  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Mr.  Justice  Lindley's  treatise  (a). 

There  is  likewise  a  fiduciary  relation  between  a  promoter  and  I^ty  of 
the  company  in  its  corporate  capacity,  which  imposes  on  the  S^m- 
promoter  the  duty  of  full  and  fair  disclosure  in  any  transaction  P"»y 
with  the  company,  or  even  with  persons  provisionally  represent- 
ing the  inchoate  company  before  it  is  actually  formed  (b). 

The  Companies  Act  1867,  s.  38,  makes  it  the  duty  of  promoters 
of  a  company  to  disclose  in  the  prospectus  any  previous  contract 
entered  into  by  the  company  or  the  promoters ;  in  default  of 
which  the  prospectus  is  deemed  "  fraudident  on  the  part  of  the 
promoters,  directors,  and  officers  of  the  company  knowingly 
issuing  the  same  **  as  regards  any  one  taking  shares  on  the  faith 
of  the  prospectus  and  ^vithout  notice  of  the  contract.  This 
creates  no  duty  on  the  part  of  any  one  who  was  not  a  promoter 
at  the  date  of  the  contract  (c),  nor  towards  any  one  but  share- 
holders (d)  :  and  it  s«ems  the  right  it  gives  the  shareholder  is 
to  bring  an  action  of  deceit  against  the  delinquent  personally, 
and  not  to  be  released  from  his  contract  (c).  The  contracts 
mentioned  in  this  very  loosely  drawn  enactment  include  not  only 
contracts  binding  or  intended  to  bind  the  company  itself,  but 
all  contracts  involving  dealings  with  the  company's  shares  or 
assets  which,  if  known  to  a  prudent  man,  woidd  be  material  to 
detennine  his  judgment  as  to  taking  shares  (e). 

In  the  ciisc  of  the  contract  to  marry  there  is  no  S2)ecial  duty  Coutract 
of  disclosure,  except  so  far  as  the  woman's  chastity  is  an  implied  ^  ni*"y. 
condition.     The  non-disclosure  of  a  previous   and   subsisting 
engagement  to  another  person  (/),  or  of  the  part/s  own  jirevious 
insanity  (</),  is  no  answer  to  an  action  on  the  promise.     If 
promises  to  marry  arc  to  give  a  right  of  action,  one  would  think 


(a)  lindley    on  Partnenhip,    2.  328. 

&82, 1459.  («)  Twycnm  v.  GraiU,  (C.  A-)  2 

(6)  New  Sombrero  PhotpJiatc  Co.  C.  P.  D.  469.    The  Conrt  of  Appeal 

V.  Erlangtr,  5  Ch.  D.  78 ;  per  James,  was  eqnaUy  divided.    Furthei'  legia- 

L.  J.  at  p.  118  ;  BagnaU  v.  Carlton^  lation  on  Uie  snbject  is  expected. 

0  Ch.  D.  371.  (/)  JBeachejf  v.  JBrowny  E.  B.  ft  E. 

(c)  Oova^t  ca.  20  Eq.  114, 1  Ch.  796,  29  L.  J.  Q.  B.  106. 

D.  182,  ^)  Baker  v.  Cartwrigkl,  10  C.  B. 

(r?)  Cornell  v.  Hay,  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  N.  S.  124. 

I  1 
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the  coutract  should  be  treated  as  one  requiring  the  utmoet  good 
faith :  but  such  are  the  decisions. 

Marriage  itself  is  not  avoided  even  by  actual  fraud  (a),  but 
the  reasons  for  this  are  obviously  of  a  different  kind  :  nor  is  a 
marriage  settlement  rendered  voidable  by  the  wife's  non-disclosure 
of  previous  misconduct  (5). 

It  now  remains  to  see  how  the  authorities  stand  as  establishing 
or  tending  to  establish  a  general  rule  for  the  treatment  in  equity 
of  contracts  entered  into  by  one  party  in  consequence  of  represen- 
tations made  by  the  other  which  were  not  true  in  fact,  but  not 
known  to  be  untrue  by  the  person  making  them. 

The  cases  at  common  law  have  established  that  a  false  repre- 
sentation may  be  a  substantive  ground  of  action  for  damages 
though  it  is  not  shown  that  the  person  making  the  statement 
knew  it  to  be  false.  It  is  enough  to  show  that  he  made  it  with 
a  view  to  secure  some  benefit  to  liimself,  or  to  deceive  a  thinl 
person,  and  without  believing  it  to  be  true  (c).  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  actionable  wrong  in  a  representation  which 
though  untrue  in  fact  is  believed  to  be  true  by  the  person  making 
it  {d). 

Silence  is  equivalent  to  misrepresentation  for  this  purpose  if 
"  the  withholding  of  that  which  is  not  stated  makes  that  which 
is  stated  absolutely  false,"  but  not  otherwise  (c). 

Bight  of         The  state  of  things  which  gives  the  higher  right  to  bring  an 

"*^™5*  action  in  the  nature  of  the  old  common  law  action  of  deceit  (  f) 
contract  ^ "  ' 


Of  the 
effect  of 
misrepre* 
sentation 
on  validity 
of  con- 
tracts  in 
generaL 
Action  of 
deceit. 


(o)  Swfi  V.  /r«%,  8  Knapp,  P.  C. 
267,  298. 

(()  Evans  v.  Carrinffton,  2  D.  F.  J. 
481*  It  \b  there  Bald  however  that 
non-disclosure  of  adultery  would  be 
enough  to  avoid  a  separation  deed. 

(c)  Taylor  Y.ABkton^UM.  St  W. 
401 ;  Evans  v.  Edmonds,  18  C.  B. 
777.  See  Benjamin  on  Sale,  861- 
860,  where  the  oases  are  fully  dis. 
cussed. 

(cO  Taylor  v.  Askton^  supra ; 
OMns  V.  Evanst  5  Q.  B«  820; 
Orfnrod  v.  Huth,  14  M.  &  W.  651. 
See  notes  to  Ckanddor  v.  Lopus,  1 
Sm.  L.  C.  174 ;  Higgins  ▼.  Samtis, 
S  J.  ft  H.  460,  466.  If  a  man 
affects  to  contract  as  an  agent 
authorized  by  a  principal,  having  in 


fact  no  authority,  it  haa  been  aaid 
that  he  may  be  sued  on  the  false 
statement  as  a  wrong,  '*  even  though 
he  does  not  know  it  to  be  fsJae,  but 
believes  without  sufficient  grounds 
that  the  statement  will  ultimately 
turn  out  to  be  correct  :*'  per  Our. 
Smout  v.  mery,  10  M.  A;  W.  1,  9  : 
see  however  1  Sm.  L.  C.  178. 

(f)  Peek  V.  Qumey,  L.  R  6  H.  L. 
877,  390,  403. 

(/)  The  right  is  equitable  as  weU 
as  Ic^.  Suits  analogous  to  the 
action  of  deceit  occurred  in  equity 
practice  before  the  Judicature  Acta, 
as  in  Slim  v.  Oroucher^  1  D.  F.  J. 
518 ;  and  see  HUl  v.  Zane,  11  £q. 
215,  220  ;  Peek  v.  Owmey,  supra. 
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must  obviously  give  the  lesser  right  of  simply  avoiding  the  con-  not  neces- 
tract.    But  the  two  rights  are  not  therefore  co-extensive.    One  umj^ 
can  see  no  reason  on  principle  for  assuming  the  converse  propo-  to  same 
sition  to  be  true,  namely  that  a  contract  cannot  be  rescinded  for  ^^  °  * 
misrepresentation  unless  an  action  of  deceit  could  be  maintained. 
It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  a  man's  conduct  in  inducing  another 
to  contract  with  him  does  not  amount  to  a  substantive  wrong, 
and  another  thing  to  say  that  he  is  entitled  to  enforce  the  con- 
tract.    There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  has  been  at  least  the 
strong  tendency  of  the  common  law  to  ignore  the  distinction. 
In  courts  of  equity  we  find  on  the  other  hand  a  sufficiently 
marked  though  not  wholly  uniform  disposition  to  recognize  it. 
The  actual  decisions  are  for  the  most  part  on  questions  falling 
under  one  or  other  of  the  special  heads  we  have  already  gone 
through,  and  this  increases  the  difficulty  of  drawing  general  con- 
clusions.    But  the  presence  of  considerations  of  a  more  general 
kind  is  believed  on  the  whole  to  justify  the  statement  of  the  rule 
of  equity  given  above  (p.  464). 

Lord  Brougham  laid  down  in  Attwood  v.  Sinall  (a),  without  I>icU  in 
any  qualification  or  exception  (beyond  calling  attention  to  the  squJi  too 
distinction  between  a  simple  representation  and  a  warranty) —  narrow, 
that  the  following  things  must  all  concur  if  a  contract  is  to  be 
set  aside  on  the  ground  of  false  representation : 

A  representation  contrary  to  the  fact 

Knowledge  of  the  party  making  it  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
fact 

This  representation  being  the  cause  of  the  other  party's  con- 
tracting {dolua  dans  locum  contractut). 

But  it  is  certain,  as  we  have  just  seen,  that  except  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  distinct  and  specific  charges  of  fraud, 
the  second  of  these  conditions  is  subject  to  considerable  ex- 
ceptions in  special,  but  large  and  Important,  classes  of  cases. 

It  is  also  sufficiently  certain  that  mere  ignorance  as  to  the  Settled 
truth  or  falsehood  of  a  material  assertion  which  turns  out  to  be  ^^^ 
untrue  must  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  knowledge  of  its  un-  recklvm 
truth*     "If  persons  take  upon  themselves  to  make  assertions  as  %"*'"•■*'•' 

(c^)  6  a.  ft  F.  282,  444. 

1 1  a 
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to  which  they  are  ignorant  whether  they  are  tnie  or  untrue, 
they  must  in  a  civil  point  of  view  be  held  as  responsible  as  if 
they  had  asserted  that  which  they  knew  to  be  untrue  "  (a).  In 
other  words,  wilful  ignorance  may  have  the  same  consequences 
as  fraud  (b).  So  may  ignorance  which,  though  not  wilful,  i> 
negligent:  as  when  positive  assertions  of  fact  are  made  as  if 
founded  on  the  party's  own  knowledge,  whereas  in  truth  tliev 
are  merely  adopted  on  trust  from  some  other  person.  The  proper 
course  in  such  a  case  is  to  refer  distinctly  to  the  authority  relied 
upon  {r), 

NegUgent  It  is  no  less  established  that  a  person  who  makes  a  wroiijjc 
offikSs*^  statement  as  to  a  fact  which  was  once  actually  within  his  own 
once  knowledge,  and  which  it  is  his  business  to  remember,  cannot 

excuse  himself  by  alleging  that  he  had  forgotten  it  at  the  tunc 

of  making  the  statement  (d). 


known. 


General  On  the  general  question  Loi-d  Hathorley,  when  Vice-Chancellor, 

L  Bmyv  ^^^^  down  the  following  principles  : 

i  'roskey  :  "  First.  Every  man  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  con- 
rather"  sequences  of  a  false  representation  made  by  him  to  anotlior, 
on  the        upon  which   that   other    acts,   and   so    acting  13    injured    or 

question  of  1  -n    i 

LtionMe  damnified. 

wrong.  Secondly.    Every  man  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  con- 

sequences of  a  false  representation  made  by  him  to  another, 
upon  which  a  third  person  acts,  and  so  acting  is  injured  or 
damnified — provided  it  appear  that  such  false  representation 
was  made  with  the  intent  that  it  should  be  acted  upon  by  such 
third  pei'son  in  the  manner  that  occasions  the  injury  or  loss  {<•). 

Thirdly.  The  injury  must  be  the  immediate  and  not  the 
remote  consequence  of  the  representation  thus  made"  (/). 

But  these  rules,  it  will  be  observed,  are  stated  chiefly,  and 
the  second  of  them  exclusively,  with  reference  to  liability  (v 
iJdlcto :  and  the  suit  in  which  the  judgment  was  given  was  in 


(a)  Per  Lord  Cairns,  Reue  Rivtr  p.  611. 

SUvtr  Mining  Co,  v.  Smith,  L.  R.  4  (d)  Burrawes  v.    Lock,    10  Ve»«. 

H.  L.  79 ;  Ratdins  v.  Wickham,  3  490  ;  Slim  v,  Croucher,  1  D.  F.  J. 

De  G.  &  J.  804,  316.  518,  525. 

(6)  OvDtn  V.  ffoman,  4  H.  L.  C.  (e)  See  Peek  v.  Game^t  L.  R.  0 

at  p.  1035.  H.  Ti.  896,  412. 

(r)  RawUnt  v.  Wickkan^  3  De  G.  (/)  Barrtf  v.  Crodty,  2  J.  &  H. 

9l  J.  at  p.  313,  SmiOt'i  ca.  2  Ch.  at  122. 
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fact  founded  on  a  liability  of  that  natoro  rather  than  a  simple 
right  of  rescission.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  representa- 
tion is  made  with  knowledge  of  its  untruth. 

In  Jennings  v.  Broughion  (a),  a  suit  to  set  aside  a  purchase  •[®!J?^^, 
of  shares  in  a  mine,  the  L.  J.  Knight  Bruce  said  that  (apart  t^n. 
from  another  point  to  which  we  shall  come  afterwards)  the 
questions  were  as  follows :  1.  In  the  representations  made  by 
the  defendants  was  there  any  untrue  assertion  material  in  its 
nature,  that  is,  *' which,  taken  as  true,  added  substantially  to  the 
value  or  promise  of  the  mine,  and  was  not  evidently  con- 
jectural merely!"  2.  If  so,  was  it  made  without  a  belief  iu 
its  truth  by  the  person  making  iti  3.  If  made  witli  such 
belief,  was  the  belief  entertained  without  fair  or  reasonable 
j;round  1  It  is  submitted  that  this,  notwithstanding  the  special 
nature  of  the  case,  was  intended  and  is  to  bo  accepted  as  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  geneml  law.  More  recently  it  has 
been  said  that  "  when  a  representation  in  a  matter  of  business  is 
made  by  one  man  to  another  calcidated  to  induce  him  to  adapt 
his  conduct  to  it,"  knowledge  of  the  representation  being  untrue 
is  not  material  (ft)  :  but  it  was  held  in  the  particular  case  that 
there  was  in  fact  no  misrepresentation. 

The  cases  on  misrepresentation  in  family  settlements,  espe-  ^**«*  <*» 
cially  the  late  one  of  Fane  y,Fa  ne  (c),  seem  ftlso  to  involve  the  aettle- 
general  principle  or  head  of  equity,  that  a  material  statement  of  in«ntii. 
that  which  is  untrue,  though  innocently  made,  is  ground  for 
avoiding  a  contract :  but  here,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  is 
held  to  be  a  special  positive  duty  of  communication. 

On  the  whole  we  have  thought  it  best  to  state  the  rule  in  a 
general  form  (p.  464  above),  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  goes  beyond  the  letter  of  the  authorities  in  their  present 
state. 

The  subject  was  recently  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  DicU  in 
but  in  an  indecisive  manner,  in  WeHtem  Dank  of  Seofland  v.^Y^J^S^i 
Affrfie  (d)^  where  Lord  Chelmsford  said  in  effect  that  a  man  is  r.Addie 

iD(leriftiv<>. 

(a)  5  D.  ]^L  G.  126,  130.  (r)  20  Eq.  698. 

{b  )  Malinii,    V.-C,    leather    t.  0/)  L.  R.  1  8c.  ft  D.  145,  16-2, 

.Shnpttm,  11  Kq.  398,  406.  198.  '         ' 
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not  liable  for  an  untrue  statement  made  as  "  the  insult  of  a  hoho 
fide  belief/'  but  that  this  means  a  belief  held  on  some  reason- 
able grounds.  Lord  Cranworth  seems  to  have  thought^  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  absence  of  reasonable  grounds  is  material 
only  as  evidence  that  there  was  no  real  belief.  But  the  authoiity 
of  the  dicta  in  this  case  is  much  diminished  by  the  positive 
dissent  since  expressed  (though  not  on  this  pointy  but  on  that  of 
the  liability  of  a  corporation  ex  delicto  for  the  fraud  of  its  agent) 
by  the  Judicial  Committee  (a). 

As  to  the       There  remains  another  general  question  not  wholly  free  from 
j^haviog  dou^^>  namely,  whether  any  difference  is  made  by  the  party 
means  of    misled  having  within  his  reach  'means  of  knowledge  by  which, 
ledge  •  im-  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  them,  he  might  have  ascertained  the  truth, 
material         In  the  case  of  active  misrepresentation  it  is  no  answer  in 
active  mis-  proceedings  either  for  damages  or  for  setting  aside  the  con- 
represen-    tract  to  Say  that  the  party  complaining  of  the  misrepresentation 
had  the  means  of  making  inquiries.     ''  In  the  case  of  Dobeil  v. 
Btevejia  (p)   .    .   which  was  an  action  for  deceit  in  falsely  repre- 
senting the  amount  of  the  business  done  in  a  public-house^  the 
purchaser  was  held  to  be  entitled  to  recover  damages,  although 
the  books  were  in  the  house,  and  he  might  have  had  access  to 
them  if  he  had  thought  proper  "  (c).    The  like  is  held  in  equity. 
It  was  said  of  a  purchaser  to  whom  the  state  of  the  property  he 
bought  was  misrepresented: — '^ Admitting  that  he  might  by 
minute  examination  make  that  discovery,  he  was  not  driven  to 
that  examination,  the  other  party  having  taken  upon  him  to  make 
a  representation.  !  .  The  purchaser  is  induced  to  make  a  leas 
accurate  examination  by  the  representation,  which  he  had  a  right 
to  believe  "  {d). 

The  principle  is  that ''  No  man  can  complain  that  another  has 
too  implicitly  relied  on  the  truth  of  what  he  has  himself 
stated"  (e). 

S*h  ^'^^      If  it  is  shown,  indeed,  that  the  person  who  complains  of  having 
on  his  own  ^>^u  misled  not  only  had  the  means  of  information  within  his 

(a)  See   Mackay  ▼.    Q>mmercial      2  H.  L.  121. 
Bank  of  New  Brvntwiek,  L.  R  6  ((2)  2>yer  ▼.  ffarsfravt,  10  Ves.  at 


P.  C.   894,   followed  in   Swire  v.      p*.  609. 
txmcis,  8  App.  Ca.  106.  (e)  I 

(b)  8  B.  ft  O.  628.  at  p.   710 ;   Price  v.  Maeauluy^  2 


Francis,  8  App.  Ca.  106.  (e)  HeyneU  v.  Sprye,  1  D.  M.  6. 

"  "I.  A  O.  628.  at  p.   71f      ~  -        - 

(c)  Per  Lord  ObeUnaford,  L.  B.      DM.  G.  889,  846, 
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reach,  but  actually  used  them,  then  he  is  taken  to  have  acted  inspection 
not  on  the  statement  of  the  other  party  but  on  his  own  judgment,  J^^t 
and  he  cannot  claim  relief.  '^  The  Court  must  be  careful  that 
in  its  anxiety  to  correct  frauds  it  does  not  enable  persons  who 
have  joined  with  others  in  speculations  to  convert  their  specu- 
lations into  certainties  at  the  expense  of  those  with  whom  they 
have  joined  "  (a). 

In  the  case  of  Attwood  v.  Bmcdl  (b)  in  the  House  of  Lords 
there  are  various  dicta  on  this  subject  not  very  consistent  with 
one  another.  It  is  in  one  place  (c)  said  that  a  party  would  not 
be  relieved  who  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  ^^  with 
ordinary  prudence  "  :  on  the  other  hand  Lord  Lyndhurst  fully 
approved  of  Dohell  v.  Stevens  {d) ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
in  that  case  it  would  have  been  any  very  extraordinary  act  of 
prudence  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  to  go  into  the  house  and 
look  at  the  books  for  himself.  However  the  general  tendency 
of  what  was  said  in  Attwood  v.  Small  is  to  show  that  nothing 
short  of  actual  inquiries,  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  the 
party  acted  on  hia  own  judgment,  wiU  preclude  him  from  relief! 
And  Lord  Brougham  suggested  that  a  case  might  even  be 
possible  .in  which  the  false  representations  of  a  seller  and  the 
actual  inquiries  of  a  buyer  should  be  so  inextricably  mixed  up 
that  the  Court  would  not  refuse  to  interfere  (e).  In  the  principal 
case  the  parties  who  sought  to  impeach  a  sale  of  mining  property 
to  them  had  (according  to  the  view  of  the  facts  taken  by  the 
majority  of  the  Lords)  not  only  made  inquiries  by  themselves 
and  their  agents  to  test  the  vendor's  statements,  but  had  con-  ^ 

tinned  in  possession  and  exercised  acts  of  ownership  after  all  the 
facts  were  within  their  knowledge.  There  was  therefore  no 
positive  decision  on  the  point  now  under  discussion. 

But  the  principle  has  in  a  more  recent  case  (/)  been  positively 
aflfirmed  by  Lord  Chelmsford.  The  suit  was  instituted  by  a 
shareholder  in  a  railway  company  to  be  relieved  from  his  contract 
on  the  ground  of  misrepresentations  contained  in  the  prospectus. 
Here  it  was  contended  that  the  prospectus  referred  the  intending 

(a)  Jenninff^y,  Broughton,  5  D.M.  (d)  At  p.  395  (see  last  p.). 

O.  126, 140  ;  Djfer  ▼.  Jfargrave,  10  (f)  At  p.  448. 

Ves.  606.  (/)  Central  Ry,  Co,  of  Venttuda  v, 

(6)  6  CL  &  F.  232.  Kuch,  L.  R.  g  H.  I4,  99, 120, 

\c)  Per  Earl  of  Devon,  at  p.  840, 
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shareholder  to  other  documents,  and  offered  means  of  further 
information :  besides,  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association 
(and  of  these  at  all  events  he  was  bound  to  take  notice)  suffi- 
ciently corrected  the  errors  and  omissions  of  the  prospectu.<. 
But  the  objection  is  thus  answered  : — 

"  When  once  it  is  c^tiiblishcd  that  there  has  been  any  fraudulent 
misrepresentation  or  wilful  concealment  by  which  a  person  has  been 
induced  to  enter  into  a  contract,  it  is  no  answer  to  his  claim  to  be 
relieved  from  it  to  tell  him  that  he  might  have  known  the  truth  by 
proper  inquiry.  He  has  a  right  to  retort  upon  his  objector,  *  You  at 
least,  who  have  stated  wbat  is  untrue,  or  have  concealed  the  truUi 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  me  into  a  contract,  cannot  accuse  me  uf 
want  of  caution  because  I  relied  implicitly  upon  your  fairness  and 
honesty.' " 

And  other-      ^^  doctrine  appears,  on  the  same  authority,  not  to  apply  to 

wi«e  in       the  case  of  mere  non-disclosure,  without  fraudulent  intention,  of 

mere  non-  *  ^^^  which  ought  to  have  been  disclosed. 

diicloBure,  "  When  the  fact  is  not  misrepresented  but  concealed  For  rather 
not  communicated]  (a)  and  there  is  nothing  done  to  induce  the 
other  party  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of  knowledge 
within  his  reach,  if  ho  neglects  to  do  so  he  may  have  no  right  to 
complain,  because  his  ignorance  of  the  fact  is  attributable  to  hi^ 
own  negligence  "  (h). 

It  appears  also  not  to  apply  to  a  mere  assertion  of  title  by  a 
a«^rtion     vendor  of  land  (c). 


of  title. 


In  a  case  before  Lord  Katherley  when  V.-C.  the  double  ques- 
tion arose  of  the  one  party's  knowledge  that  his  statement  was 
untrue,  and  of  the  other's  means  of  learning  the  truth.  The  suit 
was  for  specific  performance  of  an  agreement  to  take  a  lease  of 
a  limestone  quarry.  The  plaintiff  made  a  distinct  representation 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  limestone  which  was  in  fact  untrue  :  he 
did  not  believe  it  to  be  false,  but  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  ascer- 
tain, as  he  might  easily  have  done,  whether  it  was  tnie  or  not. 
But  then  the  defendant  had  not  relied  exclusively  upon  this 
statement,  for  he  went  to  look  at  the  stone  ;  still  he  was  not  a 


(a)  See  L.  R.  2.  H.  L.  839.  385,  where  however   the  real  eon- 

(b)  New  Brunawids,  Ac.    Co.   v.  tract  was  to  bay  np   a  particnlar 
ConyUart,  9  H.  L.  C.  711,  742.  claim  of  title,  whatever  it  might  be 

(r)  IJnme  v.  Pocock,  1    Vh.  379,  worth. 
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lime  burner  by  trade,  and  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  trusted 
merely  to  what  he  saw,  being  in  fact  not  competent  to  judge  of 
the  quality  of  limestone.  The  result  was  that  the  Court  refused 
specific  performance,  declining  to  decide  whether  the  contract 
was  otherwise  valid  or  not  (a). 

Part  2. — Fraud. 

Fraud  generally  includes  misrepresentation.     Its  specific  mark  Fraud 
is  the  presence  of  a  dishonest  intention  on  the  part  of  him  by  f^^i^^'Jgg^ 
whom  the  representation  is  made.     In  this  case  we  have  a  mis-  miurepre- 
take  of  one  party  caused  by  a  representation  of  the  other,  which  '^"***'<>"' 
ropresentation  is  made  by  deliberate  words  or  conduct  with  tlio 
intention  of    thereby  procuring  consent  to  the  contract,  and 
without  a  belief  in  its  tnith. 

There  are  some  instances  of  fraud,  however,  in  which  one  can  But  not 
hardly  say  there  is  a  misrepresentation  except  by  a  iforced  use  of  J^^^en  a 
language.     It  is  fraudulent  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  contract 
design  of  using  it  as  an  instrument  of  wrong  or  deceit  against  ^J^*^** 
the  other  party.    Thus  a  separation  deed  is  fraudulent  if  the  collateral 
wife's  real  object  in   consenting   or   procuring   the   husband's  ^^|[^. 
ronsent  to  it  is  to  be  the  better  able  to  renew  a  former  illicit  ful  pur- 
intercourse  which  has  been  concealed  from  him.     "None  shall  J^^^^^ 
be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  a  deed  which  they  have  intention 
fraudulently  induced  another  to  execute  that  they  may  commit  J|^'  ^T'  . 
an  injury  against  morality  to  the  injury  and  loss  of  the  party  by 
wliom  the  deed  is  executed "  (b).     So  it  is  fraud  to  obtain  a 
contract  for  the  transfer  of  property  or  possession  by  a  represen- 
tAtion  that  the  property  will  be  used  for  some  lawfid  purpose, 
when  the  real  intention  is  to  use  it  for  an  unlawful  purpose  (r). 
It  lias  been  said  that  it  is  not  fraud  to  make  a  contract  without 
any  intention  of  performing  it,  because  perad venture  the  party 
may  think  better  of  it  and  perform  it  after  all :  but  this  was  in 
a  case  where  the  question  arose  wholly  on  the  form  of  the 
pleadings,  and  in  a  highly  technical  and  now  liappily  impossible 

(a)  JliffffiM  V.  Sameh,  2  J.  &  H.  (<•)  Peret  v.  IliU,  15  C.  R  207, 

460,  468,  469.  23  L.  J.  C.  P.  185,  concedes  thin, 

(6)  £tans  v.  Carrington,  2  D.  F.  deciding  only  that  poMemionactuaUy 

J.  481,  501  ;  cp.  Evans  v.  EdmondSy  given  under  the  contract  cannot  he 

13  C.  B.  777,  where  however  ex-  treated  as  a  mere  trespass  by  the 

press  reprefientation  wan  averred.  P^rty  defrauded. 
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manner  (a).  And  both  before  and  since  it  has  repeatedly  beisn 
considered  a  fraud  in  law  to  buy  goods  with,  the  intention  of  not 
paying  for  them  (h).  Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  party  would 
not  enter  into  the  contract  if  he  knew  of  the  fraudulent  intention : 
but  the  fraud  is  not  so  much  in  the  concealment  as  in  the 
character  of  the  intention  itself.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  speak 
of  a  duty  of  disclosure  in  such  cases.  Still  there  is  ignorance 
on  the  one  hand  and  wrongful  contrivance  on  the  other,  such  as 
to  bring  these  cases  within  the  more  general  description  of  fraud 
given  in  Ch.  VIIL  p.  382  above. 

Right  of  The  party  defrauded  is  entitled,  and  was  formerly  entitled  at 
fr^diU^t  ^^  as  well  as  in  equity,  to  rescind  the  contract  «  Fraud  in  all 
contract  courts  and  at  all  stages  of  the  transaction  has  been  held  to  vitiate 
all  to  which  it  attaches  "  (c).  It  does  not  matter  whether  the 
representation  is  made  by  express  words  or  by  conduct,  nor 
whether  it  consists  in  the  positive  assertion  or  suggestion  of  that 
which  is  false,  or  in  the  active  concealment  of  something  material 
to  be  known  to  the  other  party  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
whether  he  shall  enter  into  the  contract.  These  elementary 
rules  are  so  completely  established  and  so  completely  assumed 
to  be  established  in  all  decisions  and  discussions  on  the  subject 
that  it  seems  almost  idle  to  cite  any  specific  authorities  for  them  : 
but  we  may  give  in  a  general  way  a  few  instances  of  the  kind  of 
representations  which  are  held  fraudulent. 

Examples  There  may  be  a  false  statement  of  specific  facts  :  this  seldom 
tentropre-  <^^^^  ^  *  perfectly  simple  form.  Canham  v.  Barry  (d)  ia  a 
sentation.  good  example.  There  the  contract  was  for  the  sale  of  a  lease- 
hold. The  vendor  was  under  covenant  with  Ids  lessor  not  to 
assign  without  licence,  and  had  ascertained  that  such  licence 
would  not  be  refused  if  he  could  find  an  eligible  tenant.  The 
agreement  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  one  M.  becoming  the 


(a)  SenUngway  v.  Hamilton,  4 
M.  A  W.  115. 

[h)  Fergui<mv,Carrinffton,9'B,9i 
C.  69  ;  Load  v.  (Treen,  16  If.  k  W. 
216, 15  L.  J.  Ex.  118  iWhUe  v.  Oar- 
den,  10  C.  B.  919,  928,  20  L.  J.  C. 
P.  166 ;  CUntghy,  L.  dsN.  W.  Ry,  Co, 
li.  B.  7  Ex.  26 ;  ExparU  WhUtaker, 
10  Cb.  446,  449,  per  Memsh,  L.  J. ; 


Donaldton  y.  FarwU,  8  Otto  (93  XT. 
S.)  631.  But  it  IB  notracha'Talse 
representatioii  or  other  fraud**  as 
to  constitute  a  misdemeanor  uiHkr 
1 1,  Buh-s.  19  of  the  Debton  Act, 


8 


1869 :  £x  parte  Brett,  1  Cb.  D.  151. 

(c)  Per  Wilde,  B.  Vddl  v.  Atktr- 
ton,  7H.  AN.  fttp.lSl. 

id)  15  C3, 597,24  L.  J.C.  P.  100, 
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oocupier,  and  the  purchaser  and  M.  represented  to  the  vendor 
that  M.  was  a  respectable  person  and  could  give  satisfactory 
references  to  the  landlords,  which  was  contrary  to  the  fact. 
This  was  held  to  be  a  fraudulent  misrepresentation  of  a  material 
fact  such  as  to  avoid  the  contract  A  more  frequent  case  is 
whore  a  person  is  induced  to  acquire  or  become  a  partner  in  a 
business  by  Mbq  accounts  of  its  position  and  profits  (a). 

Or  the  representation  may  be  of  a  general  state  of  things : 
thus  it  is  fraud  to  induce  a  person  to  enter  into  a  particular 
arrangement  by  an  incorrect  and  unwarrantable  assertion  that 
such  is  the  usual  mode  of  conducting  the  kind  of  business  in 
hand  (5).  How  far  it  must  be  a  representation  of  existing  facts 
will  be  specially  considered. 

"  Active  concealment "  seems  to  be  the  appropriate  descrip-  What  is 
tion  for  the  following  sorts  of  conduct :   taking  means  appro-  conceal- 
priate  to  the  nature  of  the  case  to  prevent  the  other  party  n^^^t. 
from  learning  a  material  fact — such  as  using  contrivances  to 
hide  the  defects  of  goods  sold  (c) :  or  making  a  statement  true 
in  terms  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  keeping  silence  as  to  other  things 
which  if  disclosed  would  alter  the  whole  effect  of  the  statement, 
so  that  what  is  in  fact  told  is  a  half  truth  equivalent  to  a  false- 
hood  (d) :    or  allowing    the  other  party  to  proceed  on  an 
erroneous  belief  to  which  one's  own  acts  have  contributed  (e). 
It  is  sufficient  if  it  appears  that  the  one  party  knowingly  assisted 
in  inducing  the  other  to  enter  into  the  contract  by  leading  him 
to  believe  that  which  was  known  to  be  false  (/).     Thus  it  is 
where  one  party  has  made  an  innocent  misrepresentation,  but  on 
discovering  the  error  does  nothing  to  undeceive  the  other  (g). 
As  to  tins  last  point  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  ordinary  cases  ABto  mere 
it  is  not  the  duty  of  one  party  to  a  contract  to  correct  a  misap-  ■*^«'^c«- 


(a)  JB.g.  MowUm  v.  Wickkam,  8  De 
G.  k  J.  804.  The  oeaee  where 
oontrftctB  to  take  ihaies  have  been 
held  voidable  for  minepreientation 
in  the  proepeotoB  are  of  the  mme 
kind. 

(h)  BeyiUa  V.  Sjpryt^  1  D.  Bi.  O. 
680. 

(c)  See  Benjamin  on  Sale,  884. 

\d)  Peek  V.  Qurn^y'L.  B.  6  H.  L. 
392,  408. 

(«)  HUl  V.  Qray,  1  Staik  484,  as 


explained  in  KtaUe  v.  Earl  Oadogan, 
10  C.  B.  691,  600,  20  L.  J.  0.  P. 
76  ;  gic.  if  the  explanation  doee  not 
really  overrole  tne  partionlar  de* 
ddon,  per  Lord  Cheliniford,  L.  B. 
6  H.  L.  891  ;  Benjamin,  886-6. 

(/)  Per  Blaokboni,  J.  Lee  v.  Jonee^ 
17  C.  B.  N.  a  at  p.  607,  84  L.  J. 
C.  P.  at  p.  140. 

{g)  JUinell  v.  Sftrye,  I  D.  M.  G. 
at  p.  709, 
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Smith  r.  prehension  of  the  other  to  which  he  has  done  nothing  to  coniiibate, 
Hughes.  i^jjQiigii  lie  n^ay  }yQ  aware  of  it.  "  Passive  acquiescence  in  a  self- 
deception  "  (a)  cannot  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  an  active 
encouragement  of  it  which  has  the  nature  of  "  aggressive 
deceit "  {by  Even  if  the  one  party  asks  the  other  a  question 
as  to  some  collateral  matter  on  which  ho  is  not  lx)und  to  give 
information,  mere  silence  on  the  other's  part  is  not  equivalent  to 
I^illaw  r.  a  representation.  This  was  decided  by  the  American  Supreme 
Court  in  Laidlaw  v.  Ortjan  (c).  The  contract  there  in  question 
was  a  sale  of  tobacco.  On  the  morning  of  the  sale  the  buyers 
knew,  but  the  sellers  did  not  know,  that  peace  had  been  concluded 
])etween  the  United  States  and  England.  The  sellers  asked  if 
there  was  any  news  affecting  the  market  price.  The  buyers  gave 
no  answer,  and  the  sellers  did  not  insist  on  having  one,  and  it 
was  held  that  the  silence  of  the  buyers  was  not  a  fraudulent 
concealment.  And,  notwithstanding  that  the  decision  has  been 
criticized  (</),  it  seems  right ;  for  silence  in  such  a  case  is  of  itself 
equivalent  at  most  to  saying,  "  It  is  not  our  business  to  tell 
you  *' ;  which  indeed,  as  a  part  of  the  general  law,  the  other 
party  may  be  presumed  to  know  already.  The  real  question  in 
such  a  case  is  whether  there  was  nothing  beyond  mere  silence. 
If  there  is  evidence  of  any  departure  from  the  attitude  of  passive 
awjuiescence,  to  that  extent  there  is  evidence  of  fraud  ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Court  should  })e  astute 
to  find  it. 


I^eckless        Making    an    assertion  with    cai'cless    ignorance    as    to    its 
ft.*sertion8.  1^^^^]^  qj  untruth  is  believed  to  Ihj  equivalent  at  law  (ft)  as 


(a)  SmUJi  V.  Uuffhes,  L.  B.  6 
q.  B.  597,  603. 

(6)  Keatea  v.  Earl  Cadogan,  aupra. 

(r)  2  Wheat.  178.  The  caie  is 
almost  exactly  parallel  to  Sinith  v. 
J/ughea  (last  note  but  one)  but  was 
not  there  cited. 

{d)  Story  Eq.  Jur.  §  149.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  in  eflfeot  adopted 
as  Illustration  (d)  to  s.  17  of  the 
Indian  Contract  Act :  *'  A.  and  B. 
being  traders,  enter  upon  a  contract. 
A.  has  private  information  of  a 
change  in  prices  which  would  affect 
B.'s    wilUngness  to  proceed    with 


the  contract.    A.  is  not  bound  to 
inform  B." 

(«)  Ter  Maulc,  J.  Eians  v.  Ed- 
mondt,  13  C.  B.  777,  786.  "  I  con- 
ceive  that  if  a  man  having  no 
knowledge  whatever  on  the  subject 
takes  upon  himself  to  represent  a 
certain  state  of  facts  to  exist,  he 
does  so  at  his  peril,  and  if  it  be  done 
either  with  a  view  to  secure  some 
benefit  to  himself  or  to  deceive  a 
third  person,  he  is  guilty  of  a  frand, 
for  he  takes  upon  himself  to  warrant 
his  own  belief  of  the  truth  of  that 
which  he  so  asserts." 
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well  as  ill  equity  (a)  to   making  it  with  knowledge  of   its 
untruth. 

In  this  place  we  may  note  the  special  application  of  the  doc-  Sales  by 

-.         j.^1.         <!,  .,  rm  1        0  1        111  at     auction: 

tmie  of  fraud  to  sales  by  auction.     The  courts  of  law  held  the  emplny- 

employment  of  a  pufter  to  hid  on  behalf  of  the  vendor  to  l^e  ™e"*  ^^ 

evidence  of  fraud  in  the  absence  of  any  expi-ess  condition  fixing 

a  reserved  price  or  reserving  a  right  of  bidding ;  for  such  a  practice 

i.s  inconsistent  with  the  terms  on  which  a  sale  by  auction  is 

assumed  to  proceed,  namely  that  the  highest  bidder  is  to  be  the 

purchaser,  and  is  a  device  to  put  an  artificial  value  on  the  thing 

offered  for  sale  (h).     Tliere  existed  or  was  supposed  to  exist  (c) 

in  courts  of  equity  the  different  rule  that  the  employment  of  one 

puffer  to  prevent  a  sale  at  an  undervalue  was  justifiable  (<?),  with 

the  extraordinary  result  that  in  this  particular  case  a  contract 

might  be  valid  in  equity  which  a  court  of  law  would  treat  as 

voidable  on  the  ground  of  fraud.     The  Sale  of  Land  by  Auction 

Act,  1867,  (30  &  31  Vict.  c.  48)  assimikted  the  rule  of  equity 

to  that  of  Law.     The  Induin  C'ontract  Act  (s.  123)  a<lopts  the 

rule  of  the  common  law  (e). 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  here  that  marriage  is  an  exception  Fraud  i1<m« 
to  the  general  rule  :  but  marriage,  though  including  a  contract,  jj^^^l 
is  so  much  more  than  a  contract  that  the  exception  is  hardly 
a  real  one.  It  is  the  law  of  England,  and  probably  of  all 
civilized  countries,  that  '^unless  the  party  imposed  upon  has 
been  deceived  as  to  the  person  and  thus  has  given  no  consent  at 
all,  there  is  no  degree  of  deception  which  can  avail  to  set  aside 
a  contract  of  marriage  knowingly  made  "  (/). 

^[uch  less  is  a  marriage  rendered  invalid  by  the  parties  or  oiip 
of  them  having  practised  a  fraud  on  the  jiersons  who  i>erform<Hl 
the  ceremony.  Where  a  man'iage  had  been  celebrated  in  due 
form  by  Eomau  ecclesiastics  at  Bome  between  two  Protestants, 
who  had  previously  made  a  formal  abjuration  (the  marriage  not 
being  othenvise  possible  by  the  law  of  the  place  as  it  then  was), 


(a)  See  p.  4S4  above.  {e)  **  If  at  a  tale  by  auction  ilic 

(6)  Oreen  v.  Baverttoclf  li  C.  B.  seller  makes  use  of  pretended  bid- 

X.  S.  20i,  32  L.  J.  C.  P.  181.  dings  to  raise  the  price,  the  sale  ih 

(r)  Doubt  was  thrown  npon  it  in  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  buyer." 

MoHiaur  v.  Bdl,  1  Ch.  10,  16.  (/)  Swift  v.  KeUy,  8  Knspp,  257, 

{d)  Sinith  y.  Clarke,  12  Yes.  483  ;  298.      As  to    proouses  to  marry, 

FUnt  v.  Woodin,  9  Ha.  618.  iv^a,  p.  481. 
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it  was  held  immaterial  whether  the  abjuration  had -been  sincere 
or  not,  though  as  to  the  woman  there  was  strong  evidence  to 
show  that  it  was  not  (a). 

Consent         We  may  also  observe  in  this  place  that  when  the  consent  of  a 
of  third      third  party  is  required  to  give  complete  effect  to  a  transaction 
obtained    between  others,  that  consent  may  be  voidable  if  procured  by 
by  fraud,    fraud,  and  the  same  rules  are  applied,  so  far  as  applicable,  which 
determine  the  like  questions  as  between  contracting  parties. 
Thus  where  the  approval  of  the  directors  is  necessary  for  the 
transfer  of  shares  in  a  company,  a  false  description  of  the  tran.s- 
feree's  condition,  such  as  naming  him  "  gentleman  "  when  he  is 
a  servant  or  messenger,  or  a  false  statement  of  a  consideration 
paid  by  him  for  the  shares,  when  in  truth  he  paid  nothing  or 
was  paid  to  execute  the  transfer,  is  a  fraud  upon  the  directors, 
the  object  being  to  mislead  them  by  the  false  suggestion  of  a  real 
purchase  of  the  shares  by  a  man  of  independent  position  ;  and 
on  a  winding-up  the  Court  will  replace  the  transferor's  name  on 
the  register  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  a  contributory  (b), 

(a)  Su>ift  V.  Kdly,  8  Knai^,  257.       Payne's  ca.  and  WiUiauM'  ca.  9  £q. 
(6)  Ex  park  Ktntrea,  5  Ch.  05,       223 ;  Lindley,  2.  1436. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
The  Right  of  Rescission. 

Wb  have  now  to  examine  a  class  of  conditions  which  apply  Examina- 
indifferently,  or  very  nearly  so,  to  cases  of  simple  misrepresen-  ^°^  »' 
tation  and  cases  of  fraud.     Some  of  them,  indeed,  extend  to  all  ^  re^ 
contracts  which  are  or  have  become  voidable  for  any  cause  '^^"^  ^^ 
whatever.      .  ^J^^ 

The  questions  to  be  dealt  with  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
What  must  be  shown  with  regard  to  the  representation  itself 
to  give  a  right  to  relief  to  the  party  misled  t 

What  is  the  extent  of  that  right,  and  within  what  bounds  can 
it  be  exercised  t 

1.  As  to  the  representation  itself. 

A.  It  must  (except^  perhaps,  in  a  case  of  actual  fraud)  be  a  Ab  to  the 
representation  of  fact,  as  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  tion^^ed 
matter  of  law,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  a  matter  of  mere  ^  ^^^ 

intention.  alratriS. 

As  to  the  first  branch  of  the  distinctiony  there  is  authority  at  It  mnst  be 
common  law  that  a  misrepresentation  of  the  legal  effect  of  an  ^f  f|^ 
instrument  by  one  of  the  parties  to  it  does  not  enable  the  other  ^^  o^  l*w 
to  avoid  it  (a).    And  in  equity  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  ^g  ^o'*^ 
that  the  rule  is  otherwise,  though  the  authorities  only  go  to  this  delibenU 
extent,  that  no  independent  liability  can  arise  from  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  what  is  purely  matter  of  law  (6).     But  this  probably 

(a)  Letoit  t.  /one*,  4B.  k  C.  506.  BeaUie  ▼.  Lord  Bbmy,  7  Ch.  777, 

Not  lo  il  the  aetiua  eontenti  or  802,  L.  B.  7  H.  L.  108,  180  (the 

luktare  of  the  inetmmflnt  are  mis-  Hoose  of  Lordi  held  there  wie  no 

repweented,  m  we  aaw  In  Ch.  VUL  minepietentatlon  at  all). 

(6)  RoMtOl  r.  Ford,  2  Sq.  750; 
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does  not  apply  to  a  deliberately  fi-audulent  mis-statement  of  the 
law  (a).  The  circumstances  and  the  position  of  the  parties  mar 
well  be  such  as  to  make  it  not  imprudent  or  unreasonable  for 
the  person  to  whom  the  statement  was  made  to  rely  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  person  making  it:  and  it  would  certainly 
work  injustice  if  it  were  held  necessary  to  apply  to  such  a  case 
the  maxim  that  every  one  is  presumed  to  know  the  law. 

And  not  As  to  the  second  branch,  we  must  put  aside  the  cases  already 
motive  or  n^entioned  in  which  the  substance  of  the  fraud  is  not  misreprc- 
intentioxL  sentation,  but  a  wrongful  intention  going  to  the  whole  matter  of 
the  contract.  Apart  from  these  it  appears  to  be  the  rule  that  a 
false  representation  of  motive  or  intention,  not  amounting  to  or 
including  an  assertion  of  existing  facts,  is  inoperative.  ''  It  is 
always  necessary  to  distinguish,  when  an  alleged  ground  of  false 
representation  is  set  up,  between  a  representation  of  an  existing 
fact  which  is  unti*ue  and  a  promise  to  do  something  in  future"  (h). 
On  this  ground  was  put  the  decision  in  Vernon  v.  Keys  (c),  where 
the  defendant  bought  a  business  on  behalf  of  a  partnership  firm. 
.  The  price  was  fixed  at  4,500/.  on  his  statement  that  his  partners 
would  not  give  more :  a  statement  afterwards  shown  to  be  false 
by  the  fact  that  he  charged  them  in  account  with  a  greater  price 
and  kept  the  resulting  difference  in  their  shares  of  the  purchase- 
money  for  himself.  It  was  held  that  the  vendor  could  not 
maintain  an  action  of  deceit,  as  the  statement  amounted  only  to 
giving  a  false  reason  for  not  offering  a  higher  price.  The  case 
also  illustrates  the  principle  that  collateral  fraud  practised  by  or 
against  a  third  person  does  not  avoid  a  contract.  Here  there 
was  fraud,  and  of  a  gross  kind,  as  between  the  buyer  and  Ill's 
partners ;  but  we  must  dismiss  this  from  consideration  in  order 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  decision  as  between  the  buyer 
and  seller.  It  must  be  judged  of  ns  if  the  buyer  had  communi- 
cated the  whole  thing  to  his  partners  and  charged  them  only 
with  the  price  really  given.  Still  the  decision  is  difficult  to 
accept.     For  the  buyer  was  the  agent  of  the  firm,  and  in  substance 


(a)  Hirgchfeldy,  London  J  Briffhton,  the  Ex.  Cb.  to  the  effect  that  the 

cC*  South  Coast  Ry,  Co,,  2  Q.  B.  D.  1.  buyer's  liberty  must  be  co-extensive 

{b)  Mellish,  L.  J.,  Ex  parte  Bur-  with  the  seUer's,  which  is  to  "teU 

rclly  1  Ch.  D.  »t  p.  552.  every  falsehood  he  can  to  induce  a 

<c)  12  East  632,  in  Ex.  Ch.   4  buyer  to  purchase,"  is  of  course  not 

Taunt  488.    The  language  used  in  to  be  literally  accepted. 
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made  a  false  statement  of  a  distinct  matter  of  fact  touching  tlie 
extent  of  his  authority,  though  it  was  no  doubt  a  matter  as  to 
which  he  w^as  not  bound  to  make  any  statement  or  to  answer 
any  questions.  And  it  has  been  hitely  held  in  the  Privy  Council 
that  it  is  clearly  fraudulent  for  A.  and  L.  to  combine  to  sell 
property  in  B's  name^  B.  not  being  in  truth  the  owner  but  only 
an  intermediate  agent,  and  the  nominal  price  not  being  the  real 
price  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  A.,  but  including  a  commission 
to  be  retained  by  B.  (a).  This  seems  to  shake  the  authority  of 
Vernon  v.  Keysy  though  it  cannot  actually  overrule  the  deci- 
sion (6).  This  difficulty,  however,  affects  only  the  particular 
application  of  the  doctrine  on  which  the  Court  proceeded. 

But  there  are  a  series  of  decisions  in  equity  which  establish  Caaes  in 

a  somewhat  different  rule.     Where  a  contract  has  been  entered  ^^^y  f" , 

pnncipleof 

into  upon  the  representations  of  one  party  that  he  will  do  some-  *«  making 
thing  material  to  the  other  party's  interest  under  it,  and  he  does  Jf  P^^e^**^ 
not  make  good  that  representation,  he  cannot  enforce  specific  good." 
performance  of  the  contract  (c) :  and  in  one  case  the  contract  has 
even  been  set  aside  at  the  suit  of  the  party  misled.    No  doubt  it 
would  be  possible  in  most  if  not  in  all  of  these  cases  to  treat  the 
representation  as  amounting  to  a  collateral  agreement,  and  perhaps 
in  the  last  case  to  say  that  the  original  contract  was  conditional 
on  its  performance.    But  the  judgments  seem  studiously  to  avoid 
that  mode  of  handling  the  subject  {(t) :   otherwise  we   should 
venture  to  suggest  this  as  the  more  correct  and  convenient  view, 
and  i)erhaps  it  decerves  attention  that  the  bearing  of  the  decision 
in  Jcnrlen  v.  Mtmoy  (e)  on  this  particular  question  does  not  api>ear 


(a)  Lindmy  Petrttftum  Co.  v. 
JIurd,  L.  R,  5  P.  C.  221,  243. 

(6)  The  deciaions  of  the  Judicial 
(.'ommittee,  though  they  carry  great 
weight,  are  not  binding  in  Engliah 
(*ourtB  :  and  the  Court  of  Appeal 
haa  lately  refuaed  to  follow  the 
Judicial  Committee  on  a  point  of 
considerable  importance :  Least  v. 
ScoU,  2  Q.  B.  D.  376. 

(c)  Peacock  t.  Pengon,  11  Beav. 
S55,  is  perhapa  an  authority  that  the 
other  party  may  sue  for  specific 
performance  with  fulfilment  of  the 
collateral  representation  or  compen- 
sation in  the  alternative.  Bat  the 
Court  appears  to  have  treated  the 
representation  aa  substantially  em- 


bodied or  implied  in  the  contract 
itself. 

(d)  Myers  v.  Watson,  1  Sim.  N.  S. 
523,  Lamare  v.  Dixon,  L.  B.  6  H.  L. 
414,  428,  per  Lord  Cairns  :  Lord 
Chelmsford  does  use  the  word  agree- 
ment, at  p.  423  ;  and  see  last  note. 

(e)  5  H.  L.  C.  185.  The  con- 
sideration  of  that  decision  in  Pigyott 
V.  Stratum,  1  D.  F.  J.  83,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  in 
the  text.  For  the  case  was  one  of 
equitable  estoppel,  so  f ar  aa  not 
decided  on  the  ground  of  actual 
contract,  and  the  representation 
was  not  of  intention,  but  that  a 
certain  state  of  things  existed  and 
would  continue  to  exist. 

K  K 
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to  have  been  as  yet  seriously  discussed.    In  the  first  set  of  case:*, 
where  specific  performance  was  refused,  the  vendor  or  lessor  had 
represented  that  he  would  do  something  for  the  purchaser's  or 
lessee's  benefit,  either  in  the  way  of  repair  or  improvement  on 
the  property  itself  (a),  or  by  executing  works  on  adjoining 
property  as  part  of  a  general  plan  (6).     In  the  one  case  which 
goes  farther  the  contract  was  a  partial  re-insurance  effected  by 
one  insurance  society  (A.)  with  another  (B.)  for  one-third  of 
the  original  risk,  on  the  understanding  that  one-third  was  to  be 
re-insured  in  like  manner  with  another    office   C,   and   the 
remaining  one-third  retained  by  A.,  the  first  insurers.     This  last 
one-third  was  afterwards  re-insured  by  A.  with  C.  without  com- 
munication with  B.     It  was  held  that  society  B.  was  entitled  to 
set  aside  the  policy  of  re-insurance  given  by  it  on  the  faith  that 
society  A.  would  retain  part  of  the  liability.     And  it  was  said 
to  make  no  difference  tliat  such  an  intention  was  really  enter- 
tained at  the  time  :  for  the  change  of  intention  ought  to  have 
been  communicated.     '^  If  a  person  makes  a  representation  by 
wliich  he  induces  another  to  take  a  particular  course,  and  the 
circumstances  are  afterwards  altered  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
party  making  the  representation,  but  not  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  party  to  whom  the  representation  is  made,  and  are  so  altercil 
that  the  alteration  of  tlie  circumstances  may  affect  the  course  of 
conduct  which  may  be  pursued  by  the  party  to  whom  the  repre- 
sentation is  made,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  party  who  has 
made  the  representation  to  communicate  to  the  party  to  whom 
the  representation  has  been  made  the  alteration  of  those  circum- 
stances "  (c).     On  the  whole  the  view  taken  hi  the  cases  appears 
They  seem  to  be  that  the  representation  of  a  definite  thing  or  state  of 
thcMser^  ^^^^S^  ^s  existing  or  about  to  exist,  though  it  may  not  amount 
tion  of  a     to  an  agreement,  gives  a  person  to  whom  it  was  made  and  who 
tive  riirht,  ^^  acted  upon  it  a  substantive  right  in  equity  to  have  the 
evenwhere  representation  made  good  (d) :   and  then,  on  the  principle  of 
seotflSion    fi^voiding  circuity  of  action,  this  right  involves  that  of  resisting 

is  not  an    the  enforcement  of  a  contract  obtained  by  sucli  representation  if 
Agreement. 

{a)  Lamare  v.  Dixon,  «iij>m.  D.  F.  J.  518.     Where  the  repn^- 

[b)  Beaumont  v.  Duke$,  Jac.  422,  Bentation  is  fraudulent,  the  remedy 

3f }/efc  T.  WaUony  tupra,  in  equity  becomes  purallel  to  the 

\c)  TraUl  v.  Banng,  4  D.  J.  S.  legal  remedy  by  action  of  deceit : 

818,  829,  per  Turner,  L.  J.  but  this  element  is  not  necessary. 

{d)  Ab  in  Slim.  v.   OroHchei\   1 
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the  representation  has  not  been  fulfilled,  or  even  of  preventing 
it  by  a  suit  for  rescission.  A  complete  exposition  of  the  sul^'ect 
by  a  Court  of  Appeal  is  much  to  be  desired. 

B.  The  representation  must  be  such  as  to  induce  the  contract  ^®  'fP'^*" 

Bentatton 
(dans  locum  contraetui)  (a).  must  in- 

This  proposition  is  illustrated  by  the  cases  already  referred  to  ^"^'T^. 
in  the  last  chapter,  showing  that  a  party  can  have  no  relief  on  but  a 
the  imund  of  misrepresentation  or  fraud  if  in  truth  he  has  acted  niatorial 
not  on  the  representations  of  the  other  but  on  his  own  judgment  tion  b 
of  facts  fully  before  him  or  on  the  results  of  inquiries  made  by  grewimed 
himself.     The  case  of  Hortfall  y.  Thomas  (5)  was  decided  on  induced  it. 
the  same  principle ;  there  a  contrivance  was  used  to  conceal  a 
defect  in  a  gun  manufactured  to  a  purchaser's  order,  but  the 
purchaser  took  it  without  any  inspection,  and  therefore  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  could  not  say  he  had  been  in  fact 
deceived. 

It  might  also  be  given  as  a  rule  that  the  representation  must 
be  material  But  to  make  this  quite  accurate  it  should  be  stated 
in  the  converse  form,  namely  that  a  material  representation  may 
be  presumed  to  have  in  fact  induced  the  contract :  for  a  man 
who  has  obtained  a  contract  by  false  representations  cannot 
afterwards  be  heard  to  say  that  those  representations  were  not 
material.  The  excuse  has  often  been  put  forward  that  for  any- 
thing that  appeared  the  other  party  might  no  less  have  given  his 
consent  if  the  truth  had  been  made  known  to  him,  and  the  Court 
has  always  been  Bwift  to  reject  it.  When  a  falsehood  is  proved, 
the  Court  does  not  require  positive  evidence  that  it  was  success- 
ful (c) ;  it  rather  presumes  that  assent  would  not  have  been  given 
if  the  facts  had  been  known  (d).  Those  who  have  made  false 
atatements  cannot  ask  the  Court  to  speculate  on  the  exact  share 
they  may  have  had  in  inducing  the  transaction  (e) ;  or  on  what 
might  have  been  the  result  if  thera  had  been  a  full  communication 
uf  the  truth  (/)  :  it  is  enough  that  an  untrue  statement  has  been 

(a)  Per  Lord  Brougham,  AUwood  (c)  WUliatM*  ca.  9  £q.  225,  ii. 

V.  SmaO,  6  CL  ft  F.  444 ;  per  Lord  (<2)  Ex  parU  Kinina,  6  Ch.  at 

Wenaleydale,  SmUk  v.  JTay,  7  H.  L.  p.  101. 
C.  776-6.  («)  Rtyndl  v.  Sprye,  1  D.  M.  O. 

{b)  1  H.  ft  C.  90,  81  L.  J.  Ex.  at  tk  708. 
322,  but  lee  per  Cockbom,  C.  J.  (/)  Smith  y.  Kay,  7  H.  L.  C.  al 

Smith  V.  ffughes,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  at  p.  759. 
p.  605. 
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made  which  was  likely  to  induce  the  j>arty  to  enter  into  the  con- 
tract, and  that  he  has  done  so  (a). 

In  like  manner,  if  there  has  been  an  omission  even  without 
fnuid  to  communicate  something  which  ought  to  have  been  tx'in- 
municated,  it  is  too  late  to  discuss  whether  the  conimuuicatiML 
of  it  would  probably  have  made  any  difference  (h). 

If  it  be  asketl  in  general  terms  what  is  a  material  fact,  we  nmy 
answer,  by  an  extension  of  the  language  adopted  by  the  Qufeir> 
Bench  in  a  case  of  marine  insurance  (c),  that  it  is  anytliing  which 
would  affect  the  judgment  of  a  reasonable  man  governing  liini>»'lf 
by  the  principles  on  wluch  men  in  pmctice  act  in  the  kind  of 
liusiness  in  hand. 

And  con-        There  is  an  exception,  but  only  an  apparent  one,  to  the  nilr 

A  t     * 

cideotiJ  to  ^^^^^  *'^®  representation  must  be  the  cause  of  the  other  patty'* 
fraudulent  contracting.  A  contract  arising  directly  out  of  a  previous  tian- 
tloniHuiflelf  ^^^^^^  between  the  same  parties  which  was  voidable  on  the  groumi 
treated  as  of  fraud  is  itself  in  like  manner  voidable.    A.  makes  a  contract 

len?  "  ^^^^^  ^'*  ^^^^^^  ^^^®  fraudulent  intention  of  making  it  impossible 
by  a  secret  scheme  for  B.  to  i)erform  the  contract.  B.  nltiniatelv 
agrees  to  pay  and  does  pay  to  A.  a  sum  of  money  to  be  releaso*! 
from  the  contract :  if  he  afterwards  discovers  the  scheme  B.  c-ui 
rescind  this  last  agreement  and  recover  tlie  money  back  (r/). 

"  If  the  promoter  of  a  company  procures  a  company  to  be  fomml 
by  improper  and  fraudulent  means,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  profit  to  himself,  which,  if  the  company  was  successful,  it  would  be 
unjust  and  inequitable  to  allow  him  to  retain  [in  the  particular  case 
a  secret  payment  to  the  promoter  out  of  purchase-money]  and  the 
company  proves  abortive  and  is  ordered  to  be  wound  up  without 
doing  any  business,  the  promoter  cannot  be  allowed  to  prove  against 
the  company  in  the  winding  up,  either  in  respect  of  his  services  in 
forming  the  oompany  or  in  respect  of  his  services  as  an  officer  of  the 
company  after  the  company  was  regbtered"  (e). 

So  it  is  where  the  parties  really  interested,  though  not  tL«? 
nominal  parties,  are  the  same.     Thus  where  a  sale  of  goods  is 


(a)  Per    Lord  Denman,    C.    J.  539  ;  $upra,  p.  466. 

Watson  V.  Eari  of  CharUmoui,  12  {d)  Barry  v  Crotikey^  2  J.  Jk  H.  1. 

Q.  B.  856,  864.  (e)  Per  Cur.  Hertford  «fr  fi:.  Wakt 

(6)  TraUl  v.  Baring,  4  D.  J.  S.  Waggon   ifc  Engineering  Co.  2  Ch. 

at  p.  330.  D.  621,  626. 

(c)  lonidei  v,  Pender,  L.  R.  9  Q.  B. 
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procured  by  fraud,  and  the  vendors  forward  the  goods  by  railway 
to  the  purchaser's  agent,  and  afterwards  reclaim  them,  indemni- 
fying the  railway  company,  these  facts  constitute  a  good  defence 
to  an  action  by  the  purchaser's  agent  against  the  railway  company, 
though  the  re-delivery  to  the  vendors  was  before  the  discovery 
of  the  fraud  and  arose  out  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  atop  the 
goods  in  traimtu  (a). 

C.  The  representation  must  be  made  by  a  party  to  the  contract.  Must  be 
This  rule  in  its  simple  form  is  elementary.     It  is  obvious  that  ^^^J 
A.  cannot  be  allowed  to  rescind  his  contract  with  B.  because  he  to  the 
has  been  induced  to  enter  into  it  by  some  fraud  of  C.  to  which  ^'**"*^^ 
15.  is  no  party  {h).     Thus  in  Sturge  v.  Siarr  (c)  a  woman  joined 
with  her  supposed  husband  in  dealing  with  her  interest  in  a  fund. 
The  marriage  was  in  fact  void,  the  man  having  concealed  from 
her  a  previous  marriage.    It  was  held  that  this  did  not  affect  the 
rights  of  the  purchaser.    And  so  if  A.  effects  an  insurance  on  the 
life  of  B.,  false  statements  made  by  B.  to  the  insurance  office  con- 
cerning his  own  health,  but  not  known  by  A  to  bo  false,  do  not 
in  the  absence  of  special  conditions  avoid  the  contract  (d). 

But  when  we  come  to  deal  with  contracts  made  by  agents  the  A«  to 
question  arises  to  what  extent  the  representations  of  the  agent  t^^^°* 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  representations  of  the  principal  for  m^de  by 
the  purposes  of  this  rule.     And  this  question,  though  now  prac-  ^^^ 
tically  if  not  absolutely  set  at  rest  by  recent  decisions,  is  one 
which  has  given  rise  to  some  difficulty.    A  false  statement  made 
by  an  agent  with  his  principal's  express  authority,  the  principal 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  is  obviously  equivalent  to  a  falsehood  told 
by  the  principal  himself ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  this  has  ever 
been  disputed,  or  that  it  has  been  ever  supposed  to  make  any 
difference  whether  the  agent  knows  the  statement  to  be  false  or 
not.    But  we  may  also  have  the  following  cases.    The  statement 
may  bo  not  expressly  authorized  by  the  principal,  nor  known  to 
be  untrue  by  him,  but  known  to  be  untrue  by  the  agent ;  or  con- 


(a)  Clovgh  V.  X.  tC'N.  W,  Ry,  Co.  Wright's  ca.  7  Cb.  65. 

(Ex.  Ch.)  L.  R  7  Ex.  26,  an  ex-  (6)  See  per  Lord  CainiB,  Smith's 

ceedingly  instractive  case  :  as  to  tbe  Ca.  2  Ch.  at  p.  616. 

miflconceiTed  act  being  justified  by  (r)  2  My.  k  K.  195. 

reference  to  the  trae  ground  of  re-  {d)  Wheeltan  y.HardUty^  8  £.  &B. 

ncission  afterwards  discovered,  cp,  232,  285,  27  L.  J.  Q.  a  241. 
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Tersely,  the  statement  may  he  not  known  to  the  agent  to  be 
untrue,  and  not  expressly  authorized  by  the  principal,  the  true 
state  of  the  facts  being,  however,  known  to  the  principaL  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  the  first  case  the  principal  is  responsible  both 
at  law  and  in  equity,  subject  only  to  the  limitation  to  be  pre- 
sently stated.  In  the  second  case  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  same  rule  holds  good.  At  common  law  there  has 
been  a  much  canvassed  decision  to  the  contrary  (a),  which, 
however,  has  been  practically  overruled  by  the  remarks  since 
made  upon  it  (6),  or  at  any  rate  cut  down  to  a  decision  on  a 
point  of  pleading  which  perhaps  cannot,  and  certainly  need  not^ 
ever  anse  again. 

The  only        We  can  at  once  see  that  the  above  distinctions  are  material, 
^^wheiSier  ^  ^^  ^^i  ^^J  when  there  is  a  question  of  fraud  in  the  strict 
the  repre-  sense,  and  then  chiefly  when  it  is  sought  to  make  the  principal 
wtta  w4f.iii*ti  liable  ex  ddicto.     Where  a  non-fraudulent  misrepresentation 
the  agent's  suffices  to  avoid  the  contract,  there  it  is  clear  that  the  only  thing 
onty.  ^  ^  ascertained  is  whether  the  representation  was  in  fact  within 
^^^^  the  scope  of  the  agent's  authority.     But  it  may  be  now  taken 
Joint         as  the  law  that  this  is  the  only  question  even  in  a  case  of  fraud. 
B^i^         It  was  so  laid  down  in  a  recent  ease  by  a  oonsidered  judgment 
Mackay  v.  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  (c),  fuUy  approved  by  more  recent 
^rE^k   ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Judicial  Committee  {d).    According  to  this  the 
of  New      rule  is  ''  that  the  master  is  answerable  for  every  such  wrong," 
^/"'       including  fraud,  "  of  the  servant  or  agent  as  is  committed  in  the 
course  of  the  service  and  for  the  master's  benefit,  though  no 
express  command  or  privity  of  the  master  be  proved."  Although 
the  master  may  not  have  authorised  the  particular  act,  yet  if 
'*  he  has  put  the  agent  in  his  place  to  do  that  class  of  acts  "  bo 
must  be  answerable   for  the   agent's  conduct      It  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  principal  is  a  natural  person  or  a  corpora- 
tion («).     In  both  of  these  cases,  accordingly,  a  banking  cor- 
poration was  held  to  be  liable  for  a  false  representation  made  by 


(a)  Ocritfooty.Powhefi'hLkVrM%.  ((Q  Mackay  ▼.  Commercial  Bank 

(h)  2  Sm.  L.  0.  83 :  ftod  see  ea-  of  Nem  Bruntwick,  L.  B.  5  P.  C. 

pcdallyper  Willea,  J.  in  Barwiek  v.  894,  411.    Swire  v.  Francis,  8  App. 

EngUA  Joint  Stock  Bank,  L.  B.  2  Ga.  106. 

Ex.  262.  (e)  L.  R.  6  P.  C.  418.5  ;  Swjft  r. 

(e)  Bartnck    v.    Engluh    Joint  Jewlmrjf,  (Ex.  Oh.)  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  at 

^toek  Bank,  L.  B.  9  Ex,  ^59.  p.  812,  per  I^ord  Coleridge,  C.  J. 
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one  of  its  officers  in  the  course  of  the  business  usually  conducted 
by  him  on  behalf  of  the  bank ;  and  this  of  course  involves  the 
proposition  that  the  party  misled  is  entitled  to  rescind  the  con- 
tract induced  by  such  representation.  On  the  whole  there  seems 
to  be  no  room  for  serious  doubt  that  the  law  of  England  as  now 
settled  is  correctly  expressed  by  &  238  of  the  Indian  Contract 
Act : — 

'*  Misrepresentations  made,  or  frauds  committed,  by  agents  acting 
in  the  course  of  their  business  for  their  principals,  have  the  same 
effect  on  agreements  made  by  such  agents  as  if  such  misrepresenta- 
tions or  frauds  had  been  made  or  committed  by  the  principals  ;  but 
misrepresentations  made  or  frauds  committed  by  agents  in  matters 
which  do  not  fall  within  their  authority  do  not  affect  their  prin- 
cipals." 

The  directors  and  other  officers  of  companies,  acting  within  Directom 
the  functions  of  their  offices,  are  for  this  purpose  agents,  and  *"^  P"** 
the  companies  are  bound  by  their  acts  and  conduct  Conversely, 
where  directors  employ  an  agent  for  the  purposes  of  the  company, 
and  that  agent  commits  a  fraud  in  the  course  of  his  employment 
without  the  personal  knowledge  or  sanction  of  the  directors,  the 
remedy  of  pei'sons  injured  by  the  frauds  is  not  against  the  direc- 
tors, who  are  themselves  only  agents,  but  against  the  company  as 
ultimate  principal  (a).   And  reports  made  in  the  first  instance  to 
a  company  by  its  directors,  if  afterwards  adopted  by  a  meeting 
'  and  "  industriously  circulated,"  must  be  treated  as  the  represen- 
tations of  the  company  to  the  public,  and  as  such  will  bind  it  {b). 
Statements  in  a  prospectus  issued  by  promoters  before  the  com- 
pany is  in  existence  cannot  indeed  be  said  with  accuracy  to  be 
made  by  agents  for  the  company :  for  one  cannot  be  an  agent  even 
by  subsequent  ratification  for  a  principal  not  in  existence  and 
capable  of  ratifying  at  the  time  (c).     But  such  statements  also,  if 
afterwards  expressly  or  tacitly  adopted,  become  the  statements  of 
the  company.     It  is  a  principle  of  general  application,  by  no 
means  confined  to  these  cases,  that  if  A.  makes  an  assertion  to 
B.,  and  B.  repeats  it  to  C.  in  an  unqualified  manner,  intending 
him  to  act  upon  it,  and  C.  does  act  upon  it,  B.  makes  that  asser 
tion  his  own  and  is  answerable  for  its  consequences.  If  he  would 

(a)  Weir  v.  SameU,  8  Ex.  D.  82.  (c)  P.  288  above.     Gmtra  SnOUr 

(6)  Per    Lord   Wertbury,    New  v.  Parit  Skating  Rink  Co,,  7  Ch.  P 

BfWMwidc  Ac,  Co,  v.  Canyheare,  9  868. 

».  L.  0.  711,  725. 
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guard  himself,  it  is  easy  for  him  to  say :  "  This  is  what  A.  telU 
me,  and  on  his  authority  I  repeat  it ;  for  my  own  part  I  believe 
it,  but  if  you  want  any  further  assurance  it  is  to  him  you  muJ^t 
look  "  (a). 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  case  of  actual  fraud  on  the 
part  of  an  agent  the  i*e$ponsibiIity  of  the  principal  does  not  in 
any  way  exclude  the  responsibility  of  the  agent  "  All  persons 
directly  concerned  in  the  commission  of  a  fraud  are  to  be  treated 
as  principals  " ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  true  that  an  agent  or 
servant  cannot  bo  authorized  to  commit  a  fraud.  He  cann*U 
excuse  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  acted  only  as  agent  or 
servant  (b), 

D.  The  representation  must  be  made  as  part  of  the  same 
transaction. 

It  13  believed  that  the  statement  of  the  rule  m  this  form, 

though  at  first  sight  vague,  is  really  more  accurate  than  that 

which  presents  itself  as  an  alternative,  but  is  in  fact  included  in 

this — namely  that  the  representation  must  be  made  to  the  other 

party  or  with  a  view  to  his  acting  upon  it.     The  effect  of  the 

ride  is  that  the  untruth  of  a  representation   made  to  a  third 

person,  or  even  to  the  party  himself  on  some  former  occasion, 

in  the  course   of  a    different  transaction   and    for  a  different 

purpose,  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  ground  either  for  rescinding 

a  contract  or  for  mamtaining  an  action  of   deceit.     Thus   in 

W€8te)'n  Bank  of  Scotlaufl  v.  Addic  {c)  the    directors   of   the 

bank  had  made  a  series  of  flourishing  but  untrue  reports  on  the 

condition  of  its  affairs,  in  which  bad  debts  were  counted  as 

good  assets.     The  shareholder  who  sought  relief  in  the  action 

liad  taken  additional  shares  on  the  faith,  as  he  said,  of  these 

reports.  But  it  was  not  shown  that  they  were  issued  or  circulatc<l 

for  the  purpose  of  inducing  existing  shareholders  to  take  more 

shares,  or  that  the  local  agent  of  the  bank  who  effected  thi<« 


(a)  Smith's  ca.  2  Ch.  604,  611  ; 
p.  484  above ;  and  further,  as  to 
the  application  of  the  doctrines  of 
agency  to  partners  and  directors  on 
these  points,  Lindley,  1.  338  ;  but 
note  the  effect  of  Mctckay  v.  Com- 
mtrciaJ,  Bank  of  New  Brungwicl-, 
L.  K.  5  P.  C.  894,  on  the  law  as 


there  stated  and  the  dicta  there 
cited. 

(b)  Per  Lord  Westbury,  Cullen  v. 
Tkonmm^i  Trustees  and  Kerr,  4 
Macq.  424,  432  ;  iSfic^  v.  Winter- 
botham,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  244,  254. 

(r)  L.  R.  1  Sc  &  D.  145. 
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particular  sale  of  shares  used  them  or  was  authorized  to  use 
them  for  that  purpose.  Thus  the  case  rested  only  on  the 
purchaser  having  acted  under  an  impression  derived  from  these 
reports  at  some  former  time ;  and  that  was  not  such  a  direct 
connexion  between  the  false  representation  and  the  conduct 
induced  by  it  as  must  be  shown  in  order  to  rescind  a  contract. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  only  ground  of  the  decision. 

In  Peek  v.  Gnniet/  (a)  the  important  point  is  decided  that  the  Peek  r. 
sole  office  of  a  prospectus  is  to  invite  the  public  to  take  shares  in  ^^"^"^J^- 
the  company  in  the  first  instance.  Those  who  take  shares  in 
reliance  on  the  prospectus  are  entitled  to  their  remedy  if  the 
statements  in  it  are  false.  But  those  statements  cannot  be 
taken  as  addressed  to  all  persons  who  may  hereafter  become 
purcliasers  of  shares  in  the  market ;  and  such  persons  cannot 
claim  any  relief  on  the  ground  of  having  been  deceived  by 
the  prospectus  unless  they  can  show  that  it  was  specially  com- 
mimicated  to  them  by  some  further  act  on  the  part  of  the 
company  or  the  directors.  Some  former  decisions  the  other 
way  (b)  are  expressly  overruled.  The  proceeding  there  in  hand 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  action  of  deceit,  but  the  doctrine  must 
e(xually  apply  to  the  rescission  of  a  contract. 

In  Waij  v.  Hecirn  (c)  the  action  was  on  a  promise  by  the  Way  r. 
defendant  to  indemnify  the  plaintiff  against  half  of  the  loss  he 
might  sustain  by  having  accepted  a  bill  drawn  by  one  B. 
Shortly  before  this,  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  of  R.'s 
affairs  in  which  the  defendant  took  part,  E.  had  at  the  plaintiff's 
I'oipiest  concealed  from  the  accountant  employed  in  the  matter 
the  fact  that  he  owed  a  large  sum  to  the  plaintiff ;  the  plaintiff 
said  his  reason  for  this  was  that  he  did  not  wish  his  wife  to 
know  he  hail  lent  so  much  money  upon  bad  security.  At  this 
time  the  bill  which  was  the  subject  of.  the  indemnity  was  not 
thought  of;  it  was  in  fact  given  to  get  rid  of  an  execution 
afterwards  put  in  by  another  creditor.  Here  a  misrepresenta- 
tion as  to  K.'s  solvency  was  made  by  E.  in  concert  with  the 


(a)  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  877,  395  :  and  OerJiord  [v.  Baiet,  2  £.  ft  B.  476, 

see  the  case  put  by  Lord  Cairns  as  22  L.  J.  Q.  B.  364,  is  saved  by  a 

an  illustration  at  p.  411.  rather  fine  distinction  :  Ij.  R.  6  H. 

(6)  Bedford  v.  Bagthaw,  4  H.  &  L.  399. 
N.  538,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  59  ;   Bagthaw  {e)  13  C.  B.  N.  S.  292,  32  L.  J. 

V.  Sfynumr,  18   C.   B.  903,  29   L.  C.  P.  34. 
J.  Ex.   62,    w.      The  authority  of 


Hearn. 
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plaintiff,  and  communicated  to  the  defendant  j  but  it  was  in  a 
transaction  unconnected  with  the  subsequent  contract  between 
the  pkintiff  and  the  defendant,  and  the  defendant  was  therefore 
not  entitled  to  dispute  that  contract  on  the  ground  of  fraud. 

A«  to  2.  As  to  the  right  of  the  party  misled.     This  right   is  one 

^^Srty  ^      which  requires,  and  in  several  modem  cases  of  importance  has 

misled:      received,   an  exact  limitation  and  definition.     It  may  be  thus 
general         i        •!    j 
Btatement.  described : 

The  party  who  has  been  induced  to  enter  into  a  contract  by 
^ud  or  misrepresentation  may  affirm  the  contract  and  insist,  if 
that  is  possible,  on  being  put  in  the  same  position  as  if  the 
representation  had  been  true  : 

Or  he  may  at  his  option  rescind  the  contract  within  a  reason- 
able time  (a)  after  discovering  the  misrepresentation,  unless  it 
has  become  impossible  to  restore  the  parties  to  the  position  in 
which  they  would  have  been  if  the  contract  had  not  been  made, 
or  unless  any  third  person  has  in  good  faith  and  for  value 
acquired  any  interest  under  the  contract. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  dwell  separately  on  the  several  points 
involved  in  this.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  principles 
here  considered  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  ground  of 
rescission,  but  apply  generally  when  a  contract  is  voidablci 
either  for  fraud  or  on  any  other  ground,  at  the  option  of  one  of 
the  parties ;  on  a  sale  of  land,  for  example,  it  is  constantly  made 
a  condition  that  the  vendor  may  rescind  if  the  purchaser  takes 
any  objection  to  the  title  which  the  vendor  is  imable  to  remove  ; 
and  then  these  rules  apply  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits. 

Of  affirma-      A.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  right  in  general,  and  what  is  an 

tion  and     affirmation  or  rescission  of  the  contract, 
resciBsion 

*^  A  contract  induced  by  fraud  is  not  void,  but  voidable  only 
at  the  option  of  the  party  deluded ; "  in  other  words,  valid 
until  rescinded  (&). 

Wher«  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of  it,  the  party  misled 


(a)  But  qu,  whether  time  ii  in  (6)  Oakes  v.   Turquand^  L.  R.  9 

itaelf  material :  see  L.  B,  7  Bx.  86,      H.  L.  346  875-6, 
8  Ex.  206f 
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may  affirm  the  contract  and  insist  on  having  the  representation 
made  good.  If  the  owner  of  an  estate  sells  it  as  unincumbered, 
concealing  from  the  purchaser  the  existence  of  incumbrances, 
the  purchaser  may  if  he  thinks  fit  call  on  him  to  perform  his 
contract  and  redeem  the  incumbrances  (a).  If  promoters  of  a 
partnership  undertaking  induce  persons  to  take  part  in  it  by 
untruly  representing  that  a  certain  amount  of  capital  has  been 
already  subscribed  for,  they  will  themselves  be  put  on  the  list  of 
contributories  for  that  amount  (b). 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  right  of  election,  and  the 
possibility  of  having  the  contract  performed  with  compensation, 
does  not  exclude  the  option  of  having  the  contract  wholly  set 
aside.  "  It  is  for  the  party  defrauded  to  elect  whether  he  will 
be  bound "  (c).  But  if  he  does  affirm  the  contract,  he  must 
affirm  it  in  all  its  terms.  Thus  a  vendor  who  has  been  induced 
by  fraud  to  sell  goods  on  credit  cannot  sue  on  the  contract  for 
the  price  of  the  goods  before  the  expiration  of  the  credit :  the 
proper  course  is  to  rescind  the  contract  and  sue  in  trover  (d). 
When  the  contract  is  once  affirmed,  the  election  is  completely  Whatshall 
determined ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  eUctionr* 
affirmation  should  be  express.  Any  acts  or  conduct  which 
unequivocally  treat  the  contract  as  subsisting,  after  the  facts 
giving  the  right  to  rescind  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  party,  will  have  the  same  effect  (e).  Taking  steps  to  enforce 
the  contract  is  a  conclusive  election  not  to  rescind  on  account  of 
anything  known  at  the  time  (/).  A  shareholder  cannot  repu- 
diate his  shares  on  the  ground  of  misrepresentations  in  the  pro- 
spectus if  he  has  paid  a  call  without  protest  or  received  a  dividend 
after  he  has  had  in  his  hands  a  report  showing  to  a  reader  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence  that  the  statements  of  the  prospectus  were  not 
true  (^),  or  if  after  discovering  the  true  state  of  things  he  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  company  (h)  or  has 


(a)  Per  Romllly,  M.  B.  in  PnU- 
ford  ▼.  JHehardi^  17  Beav.  96.  Cp. 
Unoley  v.  Ungley,  5  Ch.  D.  887. 

(6)  Moore  and  Dt  la  Torr^t  ca. 
18  £q.  661. 

(tf)  RawUna  ▼.  Wiekham,  8  De 
G.  &  J.  804,  822. 

(d)  Fergumm  v.  Oarrington,  9  B. 
ft  C.  69.  This  is  unimportant  in 
practioe  now  that  the  old  forms  of 
actioii  «i«  aboliihed,  Imt  it  is  re* 


tained  is  a  good  illiutratlon  of  the 
principle. 

(e)  dough  v.  L.  &  N,  W.  Ry.  Co, 
Ex.  Ch.)  L.  B.  7  Ex.  at  p.  84. 

(/)  Oray  v.  FoioUr  (Ex.  Ch.), 
L.  B.  8  Ex.  249,  280. 

{g)  Sehoiey  v.  Central  J?y.  Co,  oj 
Veneguda,  9  Eq.  266,  n. 

{h)  Shaifley  y.  LoutkABast  Ooait 
By,  Co,  (C.  A)  2  Ch.  D.  660. 
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af&medhis  ownership  of  the  shares  by  taking  steps  to  sell  them  (a) : 
and  in  general  a  party  who  voluntarily  acts  upon  a  contract 
which  is  voidable  at  his  option,  having  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts,  cannot  afterwards  repudiate  it  if  it  turns  out  to  his  disad- 
vantage (b).  And  when  the  right  of  repudiation  has  once  been 
waived  by  acting  upon  the  contract  as  subsisting  with  knowledge 
of  facts  establishing  a  case  of  fraud,  the  subsequent  discovery  of 
further  facts  constituting  '*  a  new  incident  in  the  fraud  "  cannot 
revive  it  (c).  The  exercise  of  acts  of  ownership  over  proixixty 
acquired  under  the  contract  precludes  a  subsequent  repudiation, 
but  not  so  much  because  it  is  evidence  of  an  affirmative  election 
as  because  it  makes  it  impossible  to  replace  the  parties  in  their 
former  position  ;  a  point  to  which  we  shall  come  presently. 

When  the  acts  done  are  of  this  kind  it  seems  on  principle 
immaterial  whether  there  is  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  affairs 
or  not,  unless  there  were  a  continuing  active  concealment  or 
misrepresentation  practised  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  part\' 
defrauded  from  discovering  the  truth  and  to  induce  him  to  act 
upon  the  contract :  for  then  the  affirmation  itself  would  be  as 
open  to  repudiation  as  the  original  transaction.  Something  like 
this  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  cases  of  undue  influence,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  next  chapter. 

Omission  to  repudiate  within  a  reasonable  time  is  evidence,  and 
may  be  conclusive  evidence,  of  an  election  to  affirm  the  contract ; 
and  this  is  in  truth  the  only  effect  of  lapse  of  time.  Still  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  this  point  separately 
afterwards. 

Election  If  on  the  other  hand  the  party  elects  to  rescmd,  ho  is  to 

^  Tbe^  manifest  that  election  by  distinctly  communicating  to  the  other 
coromuni-  party  his  intention  to  reject  the  contract  and  claim  no  interest 
^th^  ^  under  it.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  institute  proceodmgs  to 
party.  have  the  contract  judicially  set  aside,  and  in  that  case  the 
judicial  rescission,  when  obtained,  relates  back  to  the  date  of  the 


(a)  Ex  parte  Brtgga,  1  Eq.  488  ;  (b)  Ormes  v.  Beadel,  2  D.  F.  J. 

this    however  was   a  case  not    of  332,  336. 

miratated   facts    but    of    material  (e)  CampbeU  y.  Fleming,  1  A.  & 

departure  from  the  objects  of  the  £.  40.    This  does  not  api^y  where 

company  as  stated  in  the  prospectus,  a  new  and  distinct  cause  at  rescission 

n«  to  which  see   Lindley,   1.   109,  arises:  Gray  y.Fovftr,  h.  B,  S£x. 

118.  249. 
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commencement  of  such  proceedings  (a).     Or  if  the  other  party 

is  the  first  to  sue  on  the  contract,  the  rescission  may  be  set  up  as 

a  defence,  and  this  is  itself  a  sufficient  act  of  rescission  without 

any  prior  declaration  of  an  intention  to  rescind  (b).     For  the 

X^urposes  of  pleading  the  allegation  that  a  contract  was  procured 

by  fraud  has  been  held  to  import  the  allegation  that  the  party 

on    discovering   it   disaffirmed  the   contract  (c).     Where    the 

rescission  is  not  declared  in  judicial  proceedings,  no  fiu-thcr  rule 

can  be  laid  down  than  that  there  should  be  "  prompt  repudiation 

and  restitution  as  far  as  possible ''  {d).     Tlie  communication  need  What 

not  be  formal,  provided  it  is  a  distinct  and  positive  rejection  of  the  ^Ji^'"**' 

contract,  not  a  mere  request  or  inquiry,  which  is  not  enough  (e).  sufficient. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  shares  in  a  company  a  repudiation  expressed 

by  word  of  mouth  to  the  secretary  at  the  company's  office  will 

do  (/).      But   it   seems  that  if   notwithstanding  an  express 

repudiation  the  other  party  persists  in  treating  the  contract  as 

in  force,  then  judicial  steps  should  be  taken  in  order  to  make 

the  rescission  complete  as  against  rights  of  third  persons  which 

may  subsequently  intervene  ((/),     Where   the  original  contract 

was  made  with  an  agent  for  the  other  party,  communication  of 

the  rescission  to  that  agent  is  sufficient,  at  all  events  before  the 

principal  is  disclosed  (h).     And  where  good  grounds  for  rescission 

exist,  and  the  contract  is  rescinded  by  mutual  consent  on  other 

grounds,  those  grounds  not  being  such  as  to. give  a  right  of 

rescission,  and  the  agent's  consent  being  in  excess  of  his  authority, 


(a)  Reese  Ricer  Silver  Mininff  Co. 
V.  Smith,  li.  R.  4  H.  L.  78-5.  What 
if  proceedings  were  commenced  in 
an  incompetent  court  ?  On  prin- 
ciple there  seems  no  reason  why 
that  also  should  not  be  effective  as 
an  act  of  rescission  in  pais.  The 
proposition  that  in  equity  **  the  mere 
assertion  of  a  claim  unaccompanied 
by  any  act  to  give  effect  to  it "  Is 
not  enough  {CUjg  v.  Edmondaon,  8 
1).  M.  G.  787,  810)  refers  «inly  to 
substantive  original  rights,  and  must 
not  be  extendi  to  acts  of  repudia- 
tion. In  the  particular  case  it  was 
a  claim  to  share  in  certain  partner- 
ship profits. 

(6)  Cloufjh  v.  L.  «fc  N,  W,  Ry.  Co, 
(Ex.  Ch.),  li.  R.  7  Ex.  86. 

(c)  Dawe$  7.  Harneu,  L.  R.  10  0. 
P.  166.  The  earlier  cases  there  oited, 


especially  Deposit  Life  Assurance  Co. 
v.  Ayscowjh^  6  £.  ft  B.  761,  26  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  29,  are  not  whoUy  consistent. 

{d)  Per  Bramwell,  R  BwUh-tf' 
Plwrn  Lead  Mininrf  Co,  v.  Baytus, 
L.  R.  2  Ex.  326. 

(e)  Ashley's  ca.  9  Eq.  263,  may 
perhaps  be  supported  on  this  ground. 
Otherwise  the  distinction  of  it  from 
Pawle*s  ca.  (next  note  but  one) 
seems  untenable. 

(/)  McNidVs  ca.  10  Eq.  603. 

\g)  Kent  v.  Freehold  Land  dx.  Co. 
3  Ch.  493.  Seil  qu.  At  any  rate,  if 
there  are  several  repudiating  share- 
holders in  a  like  position,  proceedings 
taken  by  one  of  them  and  treated 
by  the  company  as  representative 
moU  enure  for  the  benefit  of  aU : 
PawU's  ca.  4  Ch.  497. 

(A)  Biaynard  v.  BaUm,  9  Ch.  414. 
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yet  the  i*escissiou  stands  good.  There  is  nothing  more  that  the 
party  can  do,  and  when  he  discovers  the  facts  on  which  he  might 
have  sought  rescission  as  a  matter  of  right  he  is  entitled  to  use 
them  in  support  of  what  is  already  done.  In  Wrighfs  («)  case 
the  prospectus  of  a  company  contained  material  misrepresenta- 
tions. The  directors  had  at  a  shareholder's  request,  and  on 
other  grounds,  professed  to  cancel  the  allotment  of  his  shares, 
which  they  had  no  power  to  do,  though  they  had  power  to 
accept  a  surrender.  Afterwards  the  company  was  wound  up, 
and  then  only  was  the  misrepresentation  made  known  to  him. 
But  it  was  held  that  as  there  was  in  fact  a  sufficient  reason  for 
annulling  the  contract,  which  the  directors  knew  at  the  time 
though  he  did  not,  the  contract  was  effectually  annulled,  and  he 
could  not  he  made  a  contrihutory  even  as  a  past  member  (6). 

Right  of  Inasmuch  as  the  right  of  rescinding  a  voidable  contract  is 
^™r^"  alternative  and  co-extensive  with  the  right  of  affirming  it,  it 
able  by  follows  that  a  voidable  contract  may  be  avoided  by  or  against 
represrata!  *^®  personal  representatives  of  the  contracting  parties  (c).  And 
tivcs.  further,  as  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  land  is  enforceable  in  equity 
by  or  against  the  heirs  or  devisees  of  the  parties,  so  it  may  he 
avoided  by  or  against  them  where  grounds  of  avoidance  exist  {d). 

No  rescia-  B.  The  contract  cannot  be  rescinded  after  the  position  of  the 
plurtiai  ^"  parties  has  been  changed  so  that  the  former  state  of  things 
can  be       cannot  be  restored. 

restored 

iwsition.  This  may  happen  in  various  ways.  The  party  who  made  the 
Where  the  misrepresentation  in  the  iirst  instance  may  hav«  acted  on  the 
f  "ulf  ^  faith  of  the  contract  being  valid  in  such  a  manner  that  a  sub- 
acted  on  sequent  rescission  would  work  irreparable  injury  to  him.  And 
*  f  ^*****  here  the  rule  applies,  but  with  the  important  limitation,  it  seems, 
contract,     that  he  must  have  so  acted  to  the  knowledge  of  the  party  misled 


(a)  7  Ch.  56.  Cp.  Chuffhv.  L,  dt^. 
If.  Ry.  Co,  tupra^  p.  481. 

{b)  But  Wickens,  V.-C.  thought 
otherwise  in  tiie  court  below  (12  £q. 
881)  and  the  correctness  of  the 
rerersal  is  doubted  by  Mr.  Justice 
Lindl^  (2. 1458). 

{c)  Including  assignees  in  bank- 
ruptcy :  Load  v.  Green,  15  M.  ft  W. 
216, 15  L.  J.  Ex.  118 ;  Donaldson 


V.  Foitcdl,  8  Otto  (93  U.  S.)  681. 

{d)  Oreaieffr.Mousiep,  4  De  G.  & 
J.  78 :  and  see  cases  dted  in  next 
chapter,  ad  fin,,  and  Charter  v.  Trr- 
re^yan,  11  CI.  ft  F.  714,  where  the 
parties  on  both  sides  were  ultimatdj 
representatiTes,  and  as  to  the  defen- 
dants through  more  than  one  succes- 

8iOtt. 
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and  without  protest  from  him,  so  that  his  conduct  may  be  said 
to  be  induced  by  the  other's  delay  in  repudiating  the  contract. 
Thus  where  a  policy  of  marine  insurance  is  voidable  for  the  non- 
disclosure of  a  material  fact,  but  the  delay  of  the  underwriters 
in  repudiating  the  insurance  after  they  know  the  fact  induces 
the  assured  to  believe  that  they  do  not  intend  to  dispute  it,  and 
lie  consequently  abstains  from  effecting  any  other  insurance,  it 
would  probably  be  held  that  it  is  then  too  late  for  the  under- 
writers to  rescind  (a).     Or  the  interest  taken  under  the  contract  Common 
by  the  party  misled  may  have  been  so  dealt  with  that  he  cannot  ^^^  ^* 
give  back  the  same  thing  he  received.     On  this  principle  a  subject- 
shareholder  cannot  repudiate  his  shares  if  the  character  and  con-  contract 
stitution  of  the  company  have  in  the  meantime  been  altered. 
This  was  the  case  in  Clarke  v.  Dichsan  (6),  where  the  plaintiff 
had  taken  shares  in  a  cost-book  mining  company.     The  company 
was  afterwards  registered  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act 
then  ill  force,  apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  wound 
up.     In  the  course  of  the  winding  up  the  plaintiff  discovered 
that  fraudulent  misrepresentations  had  been  made  by  the  direc- 
tors.    But  it  was  by  this  time  impossible  for  him  to  return  what 
he  had  got ;  for  instead  of  shares  in  a  going  concern  on  the  cost- 
book  principle  he  had  shares  in  a  limited  liability  company 
which  was  being  wound  up  («).      It  was  held  that  it  was  too 
late  to  repudiate  the  shares,  and  his  only  remedy  was  by  an 
action  of  deceit  against  the  directors  personally  responsible  for 
the  false  statements  (d).     As  Crompton,  J.,  put  it, "  You  cannot 
both  eat  your  cake  and  return  your  cake"  (e).     A  similar  case 
on  this  point  is  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  v.  Addie  (/).     There 
the  company^was  an  unincorporated  joint  stock  banking  company 
when  the  respondent  took  his  shares  in  it.     As  in  Clarke  v. 
Dickson,  it  was  afterwards  incorporated  and  registered  for  the 
purpose  of  a  voluntary  winding  up.     It  was  held  as  a  probable 


(a)  Per  Cur.  Morrivm  v.  l/nivertcU 
Marine  hiaurance  Co,  (Ex.  Ch.)  L. 
B.  8  E2L  at  p.  205 ;  cp.  Clouffh  v. 
L.  di  X  W,  Ry,  Co,  (Ex.  Ch.)  L.  R. 
7  Ex.  at  p.  35. 

(h)  E.  B.  k  E.  148, 27  L.  J.  Q.  6. 
22$. 

(r)  The  fact  of  the  winding-up 
having  begun  before  the  repudiation 
of  the  Bharea  ia  of  itself  decisive 


according  to  the  later  caaes  under 
the  present  Companies  Act  :  but 
here  the  point  was  hardly  made. 

{d)  Which  course  was  acoordiuffly 
taken  with  success  :  Clarice  v.  Dijck' 
son,  6  C.  B.  N.  S.  453.  28  L.  J. 
C.  P.  285. 

(e)  E.  B.  &  E.  at  p.  152. 

(/)  L.  R.  1  Sc.  &  D.  145. 
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Conduct 
of  party 
misled. 


No  re- 

seufliou 

against 


opinion  by  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  more  positively  by  Lord 
Cranworth,  that  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  company 
and  of  its  shares  was  such  as  to  make  restitution  impossible,  and 
therefore  the  contract  could  not  be  rescinded  (a).  The  ca^  is 
simpler  where  the  party  misled  has  himself  chosen  to  deal  with 
the  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  by  exercising  acts  of  owner- 
ship or  the  like,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  restitution 
impossible ;  and  it  is  of  course  still  plamer  if  he  goes  on  doing 
this  with  knowledge  of  all  the  facts ;  if  the  lessee  of  mines,  for 
example,  goes  on  working  out  the  mines  after  he  has  full  infor- 
mation of  the  circumstances  on  which  he  relies  as  entitling  him 
to  set  aside  the  lease  (b).  So  a  settlement  of  partnership  accounts 
cannot  be  disputed  by  one  of  the  parties  if  in  the  meantime  the 
concern  has  been  completely  wound  up  and  he  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  and  sold  the  partnership  assets  made  over  to  him  under 
the  arrangement  (c) ;  and  an  arrangement  between  a  company 
and  one  of  its  directors  which  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  com- 
pany so  as  to  change  the  director's  position  cannot  afterwards  be 
repudiated  by  the  company  (d).  So  a  purchaser  cannot  after 
taking  possession  maintain  an  action  to  recover  back  his 
deposit  (c). 

The  right  to  recover  back  money  paid  under  an  agreement  on 
the  ground  of  mistake,  failure  of  consideration,  or  default  of  the 
other  party  is  also  subject  to  the  same  rule.  Thus  a  lessee  who 
has  entered  into  possession  cannot  recover  back  the  premium 
paid  by  him  on  the  ground  of  the  lessor's  default  in  executing 
the  lease  and  doing  repairs  to  be  done  by  liim  under  the  agree- 
ment (/) :  nor  can  a  party  recover  back  an  excessive  payment 
after  his  own  dealings  have  made  it  impossible  to  ascertain  what 
was  really  due  {(/), 

C.  The  contract  cannot  be  rescinded  after  third  persons  have 
acquired  rights  under  it  for  value. 


(a)  It  would  seem,  but  it  does  not 
clearly  appear,  that  in  this  case  also 
the  misrepresentations  were  not  dis- 
covered  till  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  winding-up. 

(6)  Vigen  v.  PUx,  8  CL  &  F.  662, 
650. 

(c)  SkUbeck  v.  NSton,  2  Eq.  687. 

(rf)  Sheffield  Nickel  Co,  v.  Unwin, 
2  Q.  B.  D.  214. 


(e)  Bfachbum  v.  Smithy  2  Kx. 
783,  18  L.  J.  Ex.  187  ;  hut  it  wm» 
also  held  that  apart  from  this  the 
objection  came  too  late  under  the 
conditions  of  sale  in  the  partienlar 


(/)  Ifuni  T.  Silk,  6  Eart  449. 
iff)  Freeman  v.  Jejfries,  L.  B.  4 
Ex.  189,  197. 
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The  present  rule  is  altogether,  as  the  last  one  is  to  some  extent,  innocent 
a  corollary  from  the  main  principle  that  a  contract  induced  by  f^,  ^^lue. 
fraud  or  misrepresentation  is  as  such  not  void  hut  only  voidable. 
The  result  is  that  when  third  persons  have  acqiiired  rights  under 
the  transaction  in  good  faith  and  for  value,  those  rights  are  inde- 
feasible. 

Thus  when  a  sale  of  goods  is  procured  by  fraud,  the  property  Fnndu- 
in  the  goods  is  transferred  by  the  contract  (a),  subject  as  between  ^^^  ***** 
the  seller  and  the  buyer  to  be  revested  by  the  seller  exercising 
his  option  to  rescind  when  he  discovers  the  fraud.  A  purchaser 
in  good  faith  from  the  fraudulent  buyer  acquires  an  indefeasible 
title  (h).  And  a  person  who  takes  with  notice  of  the  fraud  is  a 
lawful  possessor  as  against  third  persons,  and  as  such  is  entitled 
to  sue  them  for  all  injuries  to  the  property,  unless  and  until  the 
party  defrauded  exercises  his  right  of  rescission  (c). 

The  same  nile  holds  good  as  to  x>ossession  or  other  partial 
interests  in  property.  The  following  curious  and  somewhat 
complex  case  was  decided  some  years  ago  by  the  Judicial 
C/ommittee.  A.  sells  goods  to  B.,  but  resumes  the  posses- 
sion, by  arrangement  with  B.,  as  a  security  for  the  price. 
Afterwards  B.  induces  A.  to  re-deliver  possession  of  the  goods 
to  him  by  a  fraudulent  misrepresentation,  and  thereupon 
pledges  the  goods  to  C,  who  advances  money  ux)on  them  in 
good  faith  and  in  ignomnce  of  the  fraud.  This  pledge  is  valid, 
and  C.   is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  goods  as  against 

A.  (6^). 

It  must  })e  carefully  observed   that  a  fraudulent  possessor  Diatinc- 
rannot  give  a  })otter  title  tlian  he  has  himself,  even  to  an  inno-  ^^^^*^ 
cent  purchaser,  if  the  possession  has  not  been  obtained  under  a  contract, 
contract  with  the  true  owner,  but  by  mere  false  pretences  as  to  ^^  ^Sy 
some  matter  of  fact  concerning  the  true  owner's  contract  with  a 


(u)  Loadv.  Green,  16  M.  &  W. 
216,  15  L.  J.  Ex.  lis  ;  where  it 
was  held  that  a  fraudulent  buyer 
becoming  bankrupt  had  not  the 
goods  in  his  order  and  disposition 
with  the  consent  of  the  true  owner  ; 
for  the  vendors  became  the  true 
owners  only  when  they  elected  to 
rescind  and  demanded  the  goods  from 
the  assignees. 

(b)  White  v.  Garden,  10  C.  K 
919,  20  L,  J.  C.  P.  167  ;  Stnenson 


y,  Newnham  (Ex.   Ch.),  18  C.  B. 
285,  308,  22  L.  J.  C.  P.  110,  115. 

(«)   Stetenaon   v.   Nevnkam,    see 
last  note. 

(cO  Petue  V.  Gloahec,  L.  R.  1 
P.  C.  219.  The  dealings  were  in 
fact  with  the  bill  of  lading  ;  but  as 
this  completely  represented  the 
goods  for  the  purposes  of  the  case, 
Uie  statement  in  the  text  is  simpli- 
fied in  order  to  bring  out  the  general 
principle  more  clearly. 


^li  CHAP.   Z.    THB  RIQHT  OF  RJiaCISSlOK. 

h'^'*^  third  penon.  To  put  a  simple  ca80»  4-  sells  goode  to  B.  and 
lint  ^n-  "  d^^f^  B.  to  send  for  them.  C.  obtains  the  goods  from  A.  by 
tences.  falaely  representing  himself  as  B.'s  servant :  now  C.  aoqaires 
neither  property  nor  lawful  possession,  and  cannot  make  any  sale 
or  pledge  of  the  goods  which  will  be  valid  against  A.,  though 
the  person  advancing  his  money  have  no  notice  of  the  fraud. 
The  result  is  the  same  if  A.  means  to  sell  goods  to  B.  &  Co., 
and  C.  gets  goods  from  A.  by  falsely  representing  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  and  authorized  to  act  for  them  (a),  or  if  R, 
a  person  of  no  credit,  gets  goods  from  A.  by  trading  under  a 
name  and  address  closely  resembling  those  of  C,  who  is  known 
to  A.  as  a  respectable  trader  (b).  It  is  also  the  same  in  the  l^s 
simple  case  of  a  third  person  obtaining  deb'very  of  the  goods  by 
^  falsely  representing  himself  as  a  sub-purchaser ;  for  here  there 
is  no  contract  between  him  and  the  seller  which  the  seller  can 
affirm  or  disaffirm ;  what  the  seller  does  is  to  act  on  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  the  property  is  already  his  by  transfer  from  the 
original  buyer.  This  was  in  effect  the  decision  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  in  Kingsford  v.  Merry  (c),  though  the  case  was  a  little 
complicated  by  the  special  consideration  of  the  effect  of  delivery 
orders  or  warrants  as  "  indicia  of  title." 
Sh(Mre-  r£j^^  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Oakes  v.  Turguand  (d), 

oan*t  repu-  which  settled  that  a  shareholder  in  a  company  cannot  repudiate 
diate  after  y^  shares  after  the  commencement  of  a  winding-up,  proceeded 
up :  Oakoa  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  language  of  the  Companies 
V.  Tur-       j^Q^  jgg2,  in  the  sections  defining  who  shall  be  contributories. 
But  the  broad  principles  of  the  decision,  or  if  we  prefer  to  say 
so,  of  the  Act  as  interpreted  by  it,  are  these.    The  rights  of  the 
company's  creditors  are  fixed  at  the  date  of  the  winding-up  md 
are  not  to  be  afterwards  varied.     They  are  entitled  to  look  for 
payment  in  the  first  instance  to  all  persons  who  are  actually 
members  of  the  company  at  the  date  of  the  winding-up.    And 
this  class  includes  shareholders  who  were  entitled  as  against  the 
company  to  repudiate  their  shares  on  the  ground  of  fraud  but 
have  not   yet  done  so.    For   their   obligations  under    their 

(a)  ffardman  v.  Booth,  1  H.  A;  C.  (e)  X  H.  A;  N.  508,  S6  L.  J.  Sx. 

808,  82  L.  J.  Bx.  106 ;  ffoUin$  v.  88  (tee  ptr  Erl«  J.  st  p.  88X  nvg. 

FowUr,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  757,  7»5.  «.  c.  In  court  below,  11  Ex.  577,  25 

(6)  Oundf  V.  Lind$af,  In  H.  L^  L.  J.  Ex.  166. 

Mar.  4,  1S78,  affirming  ■.  c.  nom.  ((0  L.  R  9  H.  U  385. 
lindMff  v.  CfmOf,  8  Q.  R  D.  96, 


TIMB  OF  RB80I88XON. 


couti'acta  with  the  company,  including  the  duty  to  contribute  in 
the  winding-up,  were  valid  until  rescinded,  and  the  creditors  in 
the  winding-up  must  be  considered  as  being,  to  the  extent  of 
their  claims,  purchasers  for  value  of  the  company's  rights  against 
its  members.  They  are  not  entitled  to  any  different  or  greater 
rights :  no  shareholder  can  be  called  upon  to  do  more  than 
perform  his  contract  with  the  company  (a). 

On  the  other  hand  persons  who  have  taken  any  gratuitous  Pe»on8 
benefit    under    a   fraudulent    transaction,  though   themselves  ^^^^^^ 
ignorant  of   the  fraud,  are  in  no  better  position  than  the  under 
original  contriver  of  it.     Thus  where  a  creditor  was  induced  c^^^p^gf  *** 
to  give  a  release  to  a  surety  by  a  fraud  practised  on  him  by  though 
the  principal  debtor,  of  which  the  surety  was  ignorant,  and  ^"^Ster 
the  surety  gave  no  consideration  for  the  release,  it  was  held  off  than 
that  this  release  might  be  disaffirmed  by  the  creditor  on  dis*  ^^^^^er. 
covering  the  fraud.     But  third  persons  who  on  the  faith  of  the 
release  being  valid  had  advanced  money  to  the  surety  to  meet 
other  liabilities  would  be  entitled  to  assert  a  paramount  claim  (6). 

D.  The  contract  must  be  rescinded  within  a  reasonable  time,  Resciasion 

that  is,  before  the  lapse  of  a  time  after  the  true  state  of  things  is  '"."?*  ^ 
I  /\  li  1-1.  *<!     within 

known  (c),   so  long    that    under   the  circumstances    of    the  reiuonable 

particular  case  the  other  party  may  fairly  infer  that  the  right  of  ^*'"®' 
rescission  is  waived. 

It  is  believed  that  the  statement  of  the  rule  in  some  such  form  Explana- 
as  this  will  reconcile  the  substance  and  language  of  all  the  leading  ^^P^  °[, 
authorities.     On  the  one  hand  it  is  often  said  that  the  election  import- 
must  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time,  while  on  the  other  hand  ^^^  f^    ^ 

time  18  not 

it  has  several  times  been  explained  that  lapse  of  time  as  such  has  per  u,  hut 
no  positive  effect  of  its  own.    The  Court  is  specially  cautious  •■®^^®"^ 


(a)  WaUrhouH  v.  JamteBony  L.  R. 
2  30.&D.  29.  In  IfaUr,  Old  Tatar ' 
goch  Lead  Mining  Co.  8  Ch.  D.  749, 
An  action  for  resdasion  and  in- 
demnity oommenoed  by  a  share- 
holder after  a  resolution  for  winding- 
up  hut  in  ignorance  of  it  was  aUowed 
to  proceed.  Here  however  relief 
was  clftimed  against  the  directors 
personally  as  weU  as  the  company. 

(6)  Schol^ield  v.  Templtr,  Johns. 
155, 165,  4  De  G.  &  J.  429.  The 
Court  bcdow  endeavoured  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  third  persons 


in  question,  Johns.  171,  hut  the 
Court  of  Appeal  varied  the  decree  by 
making  it  simply  without  prejudice 
to  their  righto,  4  De  G.  ft  J.  430. 

(c)  Perhaps  we  might  add  "or 
after  it  might  have  been  known 
with  reasonable  diligence";  but 
authority,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  the 
analogy  of  other  branches  of  the 
law  where  the  same  question  arises, 
are  in  favour  of  considering  meann 
of  knowledge  as  only  evidence  of 
either  actual  knowledge  or  a  deter- 
mination to  waive  aD  inquiry. 

h  L  2 
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of  acquios-  in  entertaining  charges  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  brought 
AnUii  ri-  forward  after  a  long  inter\'al  of  time ;  it  will  anxiously  weigh  the 
t'*e«  in  circumstances,  and  consider  what  evidence  may  liave  been  lost 
eqpity*  j^  consequence  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  (a).  But  time  alom^ 
is  no  bar  to  the  right  of  rescinding  a  voidable  transaction  ;  and 
the  House  of  Lords  in  one  case  set  aside  a  purchase  of  a  priii- 
cipal's  estate  by  his  agent  in  another  name  aft«r  the  lapse  t»f 
more  than  half  a  century,  the  facts  having  remained  unknown  to 
the  principal  and  his  representatives  for  thirty-seven  years  (A). 
In  a  later  case  the  Lonl  Justice  Turner  stated  expressly  that  "  the 
two  propositions  of  a  l)ar  by  length  of  time  and  by  acquiescence 
are  not  distinct  proi)osition8."  Length  of  time  is  evidence  of 
acquiescence,  but  only  if  there  is  knowledge  of  the  facts,  for  a 
man  cannot  be  said  to  have  acquiesced  in  what  he  did  not 
know  (r).  Lord  Campbell  slightly  qualified  this  by  adding  that 
although  it  is  for  the  party  relying  on  acquiescence  to  prove  the 
facts  from  which  consent  is  to  be  inferred,  "  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive cases  in  which,  from  great  lapse  of  time,  such  facts  might 
and  ought  to  be  presumed  "  (d). 

Tlie  rule  has  lately  been  laid  down  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  in  this  form :  "In  onler  that  the  remedv 
should  be  lost  l)y  laches  or  delay,  it  is,  if  not  universally, 
at  all  events  ordinarily  .  .  necessary  that  there  should  be  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  facts  constituting  the  title  to  relief  "  (f ). 
Acquiescence  need  not  be  manifested  by  any  positive  act ;  the 
question  is  whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence  either  from  lapse 
of  time  or  from  other  circumstances  of  "a  fixed,  deliberate  ami 
unbiassed  determination  that  the  transaction  should  not  In* 
impeached  *'  (/).  In  estimating  the  weight  to  be  given  to  length 
of  time  as  evidence  of  acquiescence  the  nature  of  the  property 


(a)  Cp.  Bright  v.  Ij€jai/on^  2 
D.  F.  J.  606,  617. 

(6)  Charter  v.  Trertltjan,  11  CI. 
&  F.  714,  740. 

(e)  Life  Aatoclaiion  of  Scotland  v. 
Siddall,  3  D.  F.  J.  68,  72,  74  :  on 
the  point  that  there  cannot  be 
acquieaoence  without  knowledge, 
cp.  Lloyd  V.  Attwood,  8  De  G.  &  J. 
614,  650  ;  per  Alderson,  B.  Load  v. 
Orfen,  15  M.  &  W.  »t  p.  217  :  "A 
man  cannot  permit  who  does  not 
know  that  he  has  a  right  to  refuse; " 


and  per  Jesael,  M.  R.  1  Ch.  D.  52S. 

(cO  3  D.F.J,  at  p.  77.  The  case 
was  one  not  of  rescinding  a  contract 
but  of  a  breach  of  trust ;  but  the 
principles  are  the  same. 

(e)  Lindsay  Petroleum  Co.  v.  Httrdj 
L.  R.  5  P.  C.  221,  241. 

(/)  Per  Turner,  L.  J.  Wriffht  v. 
Vanderplank,  8  D.  M.  6.  133,  147. 
The  epithets,  however,  are  more 
specially  appropriate  to  the  parti- 
cular ground  of  rescission  (undue 
influence)  then  before  the  Court, 
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coucemed  is  material  (a).  And  other  special  circumstances  may 
l>revent  lapse  of  time  even  after  everything  is  known  from  being 
evidence  of  acquiescence ;  as  when  nothing  is  done  for  some  yeans 
because  the  other  party's  affairs  are  in  such  a  condition  that 
liroceedings  against  him  would  be  fruitless  (h). 

If  a  party  entitled  to  avoid  a  transaction  has  precluded  himself 
by  his  own  acts  or  acquiescence  from  disputing  it  in  his  lifetime, 
liis  representatives  cannot  come  forward  to  dispute  it  after- 
wards (c). 

It  is  said  that  holders  of  shares  in  companies  are  under  a  Special 
special  obligation  of  diligence  as  to  making  their  election,  but  °j  jyj.    ^ 
the  dicta  relate  chiefly  if  not  wholly  to  objections  apparent  on  genoe  in 
the  face  of  the  memorandum  or  articles  of  association.     With  ^^^, 
the  contents  of  these  a  shareholder  is  liound  to  make  himself  holders, 
acquainted,  and  must  be  deemed  to  become  acquainted,  when 
his  shares  are  allotted  (d).     But  objections  which  can  be  taken 
upon  these  must  proceed  on  the  ground,  not  of  fraud  or  misre- 
presentation as  such,  but  of  the  undertaking  in  which  shares  arc 
allotted  being  substantially  a  different  thing  from  that  which  the 
prospectus  described  and  in  which  the  applicant  offered  to  take 
sliares.     Nor  are  we  aware  of  any  case  in  which  the  nile  has 
Ikjcu  applied  to  a  repudiation  of  shares  declared  before  a  winding 
up  and  on  the  ground  of  fraud  oi^  misrepresentation  not  apparent 
on  the  articles.     Still  it  seems  quite  reasonable  to  hold  that  in 
the   case   of    a   shareholder's   contract   lapse   of   time  without 
repudiation  is  of  greater  importance  as  evidence  of  assent  than 
in  most  other  ciises. 

Tlius  much  of  tlie  exposition  of  the  rule  in  equity.     The  same  Same 
general  principle  lias  recently  been  laid  down  in  the  Exchequer  g«J>eral 
Chamber.    "  We  think  the  party  defrauded  may  keep  the  question  law,  per 

open  so  long  as  he  does  nothing  to  affirm  the  contract S^^'^rS 

In  such  cases  the  question  is,  has  the  person  on  whom  the  fraud 
was  practised,  having  notice  of  the  fraud,  elected  not  to  avoid 
the  contract  ?  or  lias  he  elected  to  avoid  it  1  or  has  he  made  no 


(rt)  8  D.  M.  G.  at  p.  150.  (d)  Central  Ry,  Co,  qf  Venezuela  v. 

(6)  SchoUfidd  V.  Ttmplcr,  4  De  KUck,  L.   R.  2  H.  L.  at  p.  125, 

G.  &  J.  429.  Odkti  v.  Twrquand,  ib,        p.  352  ; 

(c)  SkoUowe  V.  Waitafns,  3  D.  F.  and  see  Ch.  VIII.  p.  418       ve, 
J.  535,  541. 
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election  ?  We  think  that  so  long  as  he  has  made  no  election  he 
retains  the  right  to  determine  it  either  way,  subject  to  this,  that 
if  in  the  interval  whilst  he  is  deliberating  an  innocent  third 
party  has  acquired  an  interest  in  the  property,  or  if  in  conse- 
quence of  his  delay  the  position  even  of  the  wrongdoer  is  affected, 
it  will  preclude  him  from  exercising  his  right  to  rescind.  And 
lapse  of  time  without  rescinding  will  furnish  evidence  that  he 
has  determined  to  affirm  the  contract^  and  when  the  lapse  of 
time  is  great  it  probably  would  in  practice  be  treated  as  conclusi  v«> 
evidence  to  show  that  he  has  so  determined  "  (a). 

Fixed  The  French  law  treats  the  right  of  having  a  contract  judiciAlly 

llmitatton  ^^  ^^^^  *°^  fraud,  &c.,  as  a  substantive  right  of  action,  and 
by  Fr.  law.  limits  a  fixed  period  of  ten  years,  running  from  the  discover^'  of 
the  truth,  within  which  it  must  be  exercised  (b). 

Unfound.       One  or  two  points  remain  to  be  mentioned,  which  wc  have 

^^*^  reserved  to  the  last  as  being  matter  of  procedure,  but  which 

dis-  depend  upon  general  principles.     Courts  of  justice  are  anxious 

^I^J^®"'   to  discover  and  discourage  fraud  in  every  shape,  but  they  are  no 

making      less  anxious  to  discourage  and  rebuke  loose  or  unfounded  charges 

wT^OTtef*^^   fraud  and  personal  misconduct.       The  facts  relied  on  as 

establishing  a   case   of  fraud   must  be  distinctly  slipped  and 

proved  (c).    Where  such  charges  are  made  and  not  proved,  this 

will  not  prevent  the  party  making  them  &om  having  any  relief 

to  which  he  may  otherwise  appear  to  be  entitled,  but  he  must 

pay  the  costs  occasioned  by  the  unfounded  charges  (d)m    And 

in  one  recent  case,  where  the  plaintiff  made  voluminous  and 

elaborate  chai^ges  of  fraud  and  conspiracy  which  proved  to  be 

unfounded,  the  Court  of  Appeal  not  only  made  him  pay  the 

costs  of  that  part  of  the  case,  but  infused  to  allow  him  the  cost'? 

oven  of  the  part  on  which  he  succeeded.     It  was  held  that  he 

had  so  mixed  up  unfounded  and  reckless  aspersions  upon  character 


(a)  Per  Cur.  Vl^ntgh  v.L.dt  A\  W. 
Rtf,  Co.  L.  R  7  Ex.  at  p.  34,  repeated 
in  Morrison  v.  Univenal  Mamne 
Innirance  Co.  L.  R  8  Ex.  at  p.  203. 

(6)  Code  Civ.  1304. 

{c)  In  equity  pleading  a  charge 
of  fraud  in  general  terms  would  not 
support  a  bill  on  demurrer :  Gilbert 
V.  Lewis,  1  D.  J.  S.  at  p.  49,  per 


Lord  Westbury. 

{d)  ffiUiardr,£ife,Ij,B,.7HA^ 
39,  51, 52  ;  London  Chartered  Bank 
of  AnttraUa  v.  Lempridre,  L.  R  4 
P.  C.  at  p.  597 ;  Clinch  t.  Financial 
Corporation,  5  E.  Q.  at  p.  468  ;  per 
Lonl  Cairns,  Thomson  v.  JSastieood, 
2  App.  Ca.  at  p.  243. 


CANOILLATION. 


-nd 


with  the  rest  of  the  suit  as  to  forfeit  his  title  to  the  costs  which 
be  otherwise  would  have  heen  entitled  to  receive  (a). 

The  special  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity  to  order  the  cancel-  Indepen- 
latiou  of  an  instrument  obtained  by  fraud  or  misrepresentation  ^S  j^J*™" 
is  not  affected  by  the  probability  or  practical  certainty  that  the  equity  to 
plaintiff  in  equity  would  have  a  good  defence  to  an  action  on  ^^J^^JJg 
the  instrument,  nor  is  it  the  less  to  be  exercised  even  if  the  for  trwxd, 
instrument  is  already  in  his  possession.    He  is  entitled  not  only     ' 
not  to  have  the  contract  enforced  against  him,  but  to  have  it 
judicially  annulled  (&). 


{a)  Parker  v,  MeKenna,  10  Oh. 
96,  128, 125. 

(b)  London  and  Provincial  In- 
auranee  Co,  v.  Seymour,  17  Eq.  86  : 
and  see  ffoare  v.  Bremridge,  8  Cb. 
22,  there  ezpUined  and  distin- 
gnished.  Therefore  *  defendant 
sued  on  an  instnunent  which  he 


alleges  to  be  voidable  may  properly 
add  to  his  defence  a  counterdaim 
for  the  cancellation  of  the  instru- 
ment and,  if  the  action  is  not  in  the 
Cnianceiy  Division,  a  transfer  of  it 
to  the  Chanceiy  Division  for  that 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Duress  and  Undue  Influence. 

^"^trtct  Ik  tlje  consent  of  one  party  to  a  contract  i«  obtaiued  by  the 
if  coiweiit  ^^li<^f  under  8uch  circumstances  that  the  consent  is  not  free,  tito 
not  free,  contract  is  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  party  whose  consent  i> 
so  obtained.  It  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  not  merely  void  (te).  The 
transaction  might  indeed  be  void  if  the  party  were  under  actii«il 
physical  constraint,  as  if  his  Imnd  were  forcibly  guided  to  si*;n 
his  name  ;  or  perhaps  if  he  were  so  prostrated  by  fear  as  not  to 
know  what  he  was  doing  (//) ;  but  this  would  be  not  becauM- 
his  consent  was  not  free,  but  because  tliere  was  no  consent 
at  all. 

What  then  are  the  circumstances  which  are  held  by  English 
courts  to  exclude  freedom  of  consent  1  The  treatment  of  this 
f puuition  has  at  common  law  been  singularl}^  narrow  and  in  e<juity 
ningularly  comprehensive. 

I.  Lhiress  at  Common  Law, 

The  com.  ^Vt  common  law  the  coercion  which  will  be  a  sufHcient  cautj^* 
^J^'J^y^J^yj  for  avoiding  a  contract  may  consist  in  duretta  or  menace;  that 
Diirees.  in,  either  in  actual  compulsion  or  in  the  threat  of  it.  In  modern 
1x>oks  the  term  duress  is  used  to  include  both  species.  It  is  saitl 
that  tliere  must  be  some  threatening  of  life  or  meml>er,  or 
of  imprisonment,  or  some  imprisonment  or  beating  itself. 
Threatening  to  destroy  or  detain,  or  actually  detaining  property, 

(a)   Co.   2   Inst.   482,  and    2nd  (6)  Savigny,  Sjst.  3.  109.    But 

ttMolution  in  Whdpdafe*^  em,  5  Rep.      the  analogy  of  Maiikats  v.  Baxter, 
119.  L.  R.  8  Ex.  132,  is  against  thia 
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doos  not  amount  to  duress  (a).    And  this  applies  to  agreements 
not  under  seal  as  well  as  to  deeds  (h),     "  It  must  be  a  threatening, 
beating,  or  imprisonment  of  the  party  himself  that  doth  make 
the  deed,  or  his  wife ''  (a)  or  (it  seems)  parent  or  child  (c).    And  In  a  aum 
a  tlireat  of  imprisonment  is  not  duress  unless  the  imprisonment  ?;  °lt^* 
would  be  unlawful.    This  is  illustrated  by  two  rather  curious  must  be  of 
modem  cases  in  both  of  which  the  party's  consent  was  deter-  J^**f  ^ 
mined  by  the  fear  of  confinement  in  a  lunatic  asylum.     In 
Cumming  y.  Ince  {d)  the  plaintiff  had  been  taken  to  a  lunatic 
asylum  and  deprived  of  the  title  deeds  of  certain  property  claimed 
by  her.     Proceedings  were  commenced  under  a  commission  of 
lunacy,  but  stayed  on  the  terms  of  an  arrangement  signed  by 
counsel  on  both  sides,  under  which  the  deeds  were  to  be  depo- 
sited in  certain  custody.     The  plaintiff  afterwards  repudiated 
this  arrangement  and  brought  detinue  for  the  deeds.     On  an 
issue  directed  to  try  the  right  to  the  possession  of  the  deeds  as 
between  herself  and  the  other  parties  the  Court  held  that  in  any 
view  the  defendants  were  wrong.     For  if  their  own  proceedings 
under  the  commission  were  justified,  they  could  not  say  the 
pLiintiffwas  competent  to  bind  herself,  and  if  not,  the  agror- 
ment  was  fibtaiued  })y  the  fear  of  a  merely  unlawful  iiiiprisoii- 
ment  and  therefore  voidable  on  the  ground  of  duress.     And  it 
made  no  difference  that  the  plaintiff^s  counsel  was  ixarty  to  the 
arrangement.     His  assent  must  be  considered  as  enforced  by  the 
same  duress  :  for  as  her  agent  he  might  well  have  feared  for  lier 
the  same  evils  that  she  feared  for  herself.    In  Biffin  v.  Bigndl  {v)^ 
on  the  other  hand,   the   defendant   was   sued   for  necessaries 
supplied  to  his  wife.     She  had  been  in  a  lunatic  asylum  under 
treatment   for  delirium    tremens,   and    on    her  discharge   the 
husband  promised  her  12^.  a  week  to  live   apart  from  him, 
adding  that  if  she  would  not  he  would  send  her  to  another 
asylum.      The   wife   was    accordingly   living   apart  from  the 
liHsband  under  this  agreement.     It  was  held  tliat  her  consent 
to  it  was  not  obtained  by  duress,  for  under  these  circumstances 
"the  threat,  if  any,  was  not  of  anything  contrary  to  law,  at 
least  not  so  to  be  understood " :  consequently  the  presumption 

(a)  Shepp.  Touch.  61.  (i/)  11  Q.  B.  112,  17  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

(6)  Aifte  V.  Backhmite,  3  M.  &  W.  105. 

633,  SheaU  v.  Beait,  11  A.  &  K  983.  (e)  7  H.  &  N.  877,  81  L.  J.  £x. 

(c)  Ra  Ab.  1.  687,  pL  5;  Bac.  189. 
Ab.  Durm  (B). 
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of  authority  to  pledge  the  husband's  credit    Mras    eifectoAK} 
excluded,  and  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover  (a). 

Money  The  narrowness  of  the  common  law  doctrines  above  stated  i^ 

P^j^^   '  considerably  mitigated  in  practice,  for  when  money  has  hem 
ntanceaof  paid  under  circumstances  of  practical  compulsion,   though  nut 
]|^^*      amounting  to  duress,  it  can  generally  be  recovered  back.     Tbi-' 
coverable    is  so  when  the  payment  is  made  to  obtain  the  possefision  of 
property  wrongfully  detained  (b) ;  and  the  property  need  not  h 
goods  for  which  the  owner  has  an  immediate  pressing  necessity, 
nor  need  the  claim  of  the  party  detaining  them  be  manifestlT 
groundless,  to  make  the  payment  for  this  purpose  involuntary  is 
contemplation  of  law  (c).      So  it  is  where  excessive  fees  are 
taken  under  colour  of  office,  though  it  be  usual  to  pay  them  (d) : 
or  where  an  excessive  charge  for  the  performance  of  a  dnty  is  paid 
imder  protest  (e).     The  person  who  actually  receives  the  money 
may  properly  be  sued,  though  he  receive  it  only  as  an  agent  (/). 
The  case  of  one  creditor  exacting  a  fraudulent  preference  from 
a  debtor  as  the  price  of  his  assent  to  a  composition  (g)  is  to  a 
But  on  the  certain  extent  analogous.     But  in  all  these  cases  the  foundation 
ground  not  ^£  ^^^  j^gj^^  ^  recover  back  the  money  is  not  the  involuntary 

of  coercion  °  j  - 

in  itself      character  of  the  payment  in  itself,  but  the  fact  that  the  J^arty 

failTu«  of  r^^^^^K  ^*  ^^  ^^  ^^^  *^**"^  ^®  '^^^  bound  to  do  already,  or 
cousidera-  something  for  which  it  was  unlawful  to  take  money  if  he  chose 
^^"'  to  do  it,  though  he  had  his  choice  in  the  first  instance.     Such 

payments  are  thus  regarded  as  made  without  consideration. 
The  legal  effect  of  their  being  practically  involuntary,  though 
important,  comes  in  the  second  place ;  the  circumstances  explain 
and  excuse  the  conduct  of  the  party  making  the  payment  Simi- 
larly in  the  kindred  case  of  a  payment  under  mistake  the  actual 
foundation  of  the  right  is  a  failure  of  consideration,  and 
ignorance  of  material  facts  accounts  for  the  payment  having  been 
made.     Tlic  common  principle  is  that  if  a  man  chooses  to  give 

(a)  Qo.  whether   in  any  case  he  22  L.  J.  £x.  225. 

oonld  hare  recovered  without  show-  (e)  Parker  v.  (?.  W»  Mjf,  Co,  7  M. 

ing  that  the  wife  had  repudiated  the  k  6r.  268,  292.     And  see  other 

arrangement.  authorities   collected   in  notes   to 

(6)  Wak^dd  v.  Ntwbon^  6  Q.  B.  MarrioU  v.  ffampton^  2  Sd.  L.  0. 

276,  280,  18  L.  J.  Q.  B.  258.  (/)  Steele  ▼.  H^iaMiifM,  etartk 

{e)  Shaw  v.  Woodcock,  5  B,kC.7B:  (ff)  Aikineon  r.  i>0iiiy,  6  H.  A N 

{d)  Dew  Y.  Pareone,  2  K  k  Aid.  778,  in  £x.  Ch.  7  ib.  984,  81  L.  J' 

562  i  Suae  y   WilUame,  8  Ex.  625,  Ex.  862.    Supra,  Ch.  VL,  fk  181.  ' 
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away  his  money,  or  to  take  his  chance  whether  he  is  giving  it 
iiway  or  not,  he  cannot  afterwards  change  his  mind ;  hut  it  is 
open  to  him  to  show  that  he  supposed  the  facts  to  be  otherwise 
or  that  he  really  had  no  choice.  The  difference  between  the  right 
to  recover  money  back  under  circumstances  of  this  kind  and  the 
right  to  rescind  a  contract  on  the  ground  of  coercion  is  further 
shown  by  this,  that  an  excessive  payment  is  not  the  less  recoverable 
if  both  parties  honestly  supposed  it  to  be  theproper  payment  (^). 
We  therefore  dwell  no  farther  on  this  topic,  but  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  more  extensive  doctrines  of  equity. 

II.  The  equitable  doctrine  of  Undue  Influence, 
In  equity  there  is  no  rule  defining  inflexibly  what  kind  or  The 
amount  of  compidsion  shall  bo  sufficient  ground  for  avoiding  a  doctrine 
transaction,  whether  by  way  of  agreement  or  by  way  of  gift,  o'  Undue 
The  question  to  be  decided  in  each  case  is  whether  the  party 
was  a  free  and  voluntary  agent  (6). 

Any  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  a  person  entering  into  an 
agreement,  or  consenting  to  a  disposal  of  property,  which,  having 
regi\rd  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  paity,  the  nature  of  the 
t  ransaction,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  appears  to  have 
been  such  as  to  preclude  the  exercise  of  free  and  deliberatt' 
judgment,  is  considered  by  courts  of  equity  to  be  undue  in- 
fluence, and  is  a  ground  for  setting  aside  the  act  procured  by  its 
employment. 

"  The  principle  applies  to  every  case  where  influence  is  acquii-ed  Generality 

and  abused,  where   confidence  is  reposed  and  betrayed "  {c)»  <>f  ,^« 

And  if  it  is  once  established  that  a  person  who  stands  in  a  posi-  Exercise  of 

tion  of  commanding  influence  towards  another  has  obtained  an  *^^«acf 

,  ,  need  not 

advantage  from  him  while  in  that  position,  it  will  be  presumed,  be  proved 

in  the  absence  of  rebutting  proof,  that  the  advantage  was  obtained  "*««*•>! 

by  means  of  that  influence :  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  party  relalion  of 

complaining  to  show  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  influence  |"Ji*"*l 

was  exerted.    Indeed  one  chief  object  of  the  rules  which  will  estab- 

presently  be  discussed  is  to  prevent  those  who  unduly  obtain  ^^®^ 

benefits  from  persons  under  their  dominion  from  making  them- 

(a)  Dm  T.  Panont,  2  B.  &  Aid.       •  H.  L.  200,  210. 
562.  (c)  Per  Lord  Kingidown,  Smiih 

(6)  WiUianu  t*  BayUy,  L.  R  1       ▼.  Kay,  7  H.  L.  C.  at  p.  779. 
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selves  safe  by  the  secrecy  of  the  particular  transaction  (fi).     I* 
is  very  possible  that  the  circumstances  would  in  many  such  can.-, 
if  they  could  be  fully  brought  out,  amount  to  proof  of  actr^ 
compulsion  or  fraud  ;  so  that  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  nntl  k 
influence,  as  the  term  is  used  in  courts  of  equity,  means  an 
influence  in  the  nature  of  compulsion  or  fiaud,  the  exercise  of 
which  in  the  particular  instance  to  determine  the  will  of  the  od? 
party  to  the  advantage  of  the  other  is  not  specifically  provt"«l, 
but  is  inferred  from  an  existing  relation  of  dominion  on  the  out 
part  and  submission  on  the  other  (h).      Given  a  position  >-( 
general  and  habitual  influence,  its  exercise  in  the  particular  Ciw 
is  presumed. 


I 


rom 
certain 
relations. 


General  But  again,  this  habitual  influence  may  itself  be  presumed  to 

resumed  ^^^t  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  condition  of  the  parti&s 
though  it  be  not  actually  proved  that  the  one  habitually  acted  a^ 
if  under  the  domination  of  the  other.  There  are  many  relation.^ 
of  common  occurrence  in  life  from  which  "  the  Court  presunii-> 
confidence  put  [i.e.  in  the  general  course  of  aflairs]  and  infiuentx? 
exerted  "  [I.e.  in  the  particular  transaction  complained  of]  (c). 

Persons  may  tlierefort*  not  only  l>e  proved  by  direct  evidence 
of  conduct,  but  presumed  by  reason  of  standing  in  any  of  thcNc 
suspected  relations,  as  they  may  be  called,  to  be  in  a  position  of 
commanding  influence  over  those  from  whom  they  take  a  benefit. 
In  either  case  they  are  called  upon  to  rebxit  the  presumption 
that  the  particular  benefit  was  procured  by  the  exertion  of  that 
influence,  and  was  not  given  with  due  fi-eedom  and  delibera- 
tion.    They  must  "  take  upon  themselves  the  whole  proof  that 
the  thing  is  righteous  "  (J).     We  shall  here  observe  that  tlii.-?, 
like  several  other  of  the  peculiar  rules  of  equity,  is  not  a  nde 
of  substantive  law  but  a  rule  of   evidence.      The  distinction 
is  well  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Anglo-Indian  codes. 


(a)  See  Dent  v .  Bennett y  4  My.  & 
Cr.  at  p.  277. 

(6)  In  Boyte  v.  Rosiborouyhj  6 
H.  L.  C.  at  p.  48,  it  is  said  that, 
taking  the  words  in  a  wide  sense, 
all  undue  influence  may  be  resolved 
into  coercion  and  fraud  :  but  the 
case  there  considered  is  that  of  a 
will,  in  which  undue  influence  has 
a  more  restricted  meaning  than  in 
transactions  inter  vivos :  see  note  (c), 


p.  526,  infra. 

(c)  Per  Lord  Kingsdown,  Smitk 
V.  Kay,  7  H.  L.  C.  750,  779. 

(c^)  Oibion  v.  Jeyet,  6  Yes.  266, 
276.  The  like  burden  of  proof  is 
cast  upon  those  who  take  any  bene- 
fit under  a  will  which  they  hsTe 
themselves  been  instrumental  in 
preparing  or  obtaining:  Pulton  v. 
Andrew,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  448,  472. 
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"VVe  find  the  rule  of  law  laid  do\vii  in  the  Contract  Act  (see 
-Appendix  H  at  end  of  this  chapter).  But  the  rule  of  evidence 
properly  finds  its  place,  not  here,  but  in  the  Evidence  Act  (1.  of 
1872,8.  Ill):— 

**  Where  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  good  faith  of  a 
transaction  between  parties,  one  of  whom  stands  to  the 
other  in  a  position  of  active  confidence,  the  bunlen  of 
proving  the  good  faith  of  the  transaction  is  on  the  party 
who  is  in  a  position  of  active  confidence," 

"  Wherever  two  persons  stiind  in  such  a  relation  that,  while  it 
contiuueH,  confidence  is  nece^sai'ily  reposed  by  one,  and  the  influence 
which  naturally  grows  out  of  that  confidence  is  po8.sesse<l  by  the  other, 
and  this  confidence  is  abused,  or  the  influence  is  exerted  to  obtain  nn 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  confiding  party,  the  person  so  availing 
himself  of  his  position  will  not  be  permitted  to  retain  the  advantage, 
although  the  transaction  could  not  have  been  impeached  if  no  such 
confidential  relation  had  existed"  (a). 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  important  to  maintain  "  (it  has  been 
recently  said)  "  than  the  jurisdiction,  long  asserted  and  upheld 
l)y  the  Court,  in  watcliing  over  and  protecting  those  who  are 
placed  in  a  situation  to  require  protection  as  against  acts  of  those 
who  have  influence  over  them,  by  which  acts  the  person  having 
such  influence  obtains  any  benefit  to  himself.  In  such  cases 
the  Court  has  always  regarded  the  transaction  with  jealousy  "  {h) 
—  a  jealousy  almost  invincible,  in  Lord  Eldon's  words  (c), 

^'  In  equity  persons  standing  iu  certain  relations  to  one  another, 
snch  as  parent  and  child  (c?),  man  and  wife  (e),  doctor  and  patient  (/), 


(a)  Per  Lord  Chelmaford,  Tate  v. 
Williamgon,  2  Ch.  55,  61. 

(6)  Per  Lord  Hatherley,  Turner 
V.  ColHns,  7  Ch.  329,  338, 

(c)  Hatch  V.  JIatchy  9  Vea.  at 
p.  296. 

{d)  Archer  v.  Iladion,  7  Beav. 
661  ;  Turner  v.  CoUint,  7  Ch.  329. 

{e)  Lord  Hardwicke's  remarks  in 
Grighy  v.  Coa?,  1  Ves.  sen.  617  (though 
not  the  decidoD,  for  it  was  not  a 
gift  but  a  purchase,  and  apparently 
there  was  no  eyidence  to  bear  out 
the  charge  of  collusion)  and  the 
decision  in  Nedhy  v.  Nedby,  5  De  G. 
k  Sm.  377,  seem  conira;  but  sec 
CtMett  V.  Brock,  20  Beav.  624 ;  Paye 
V,   Home,   1 1  Beav.  227 ;  showing 


that  there  is  a  fiduciary  relation 
between  persons  engaged  to  be 
married;  and  CouUon  v.  AUiton 
2  D.  F.  J.  521,  624,  the  like  as  to 
persons  living  together  as  man  and 
wife  though  not  lawfully  married. 
In  all  these  cases  the  burden  of 
proof  was  held  to  be  on  the  man  (as 
holding  uoder  such  circumstances  a 
position  of  influence)  to  support  the 
transaction.  It  may  not  be  so  how- 
ever  in  a  case  of  mere  illicit  inter- 
course :  see  Farmer  v.  Famwr,  1  H. 
L.  C.  724,  752. 

(/)  Dent  V.  Bennett,  4  My.  & 
Cr.  269  ;  Aheame  v.  Ilogan,  Dm. 
310;  $.r.  Blackie  v.  Clark^  15  Beav. 
at  p.  603. 
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Rules  in 
Hunter  v, 
AtkiuH. 


attorney  and  client  (a),  confessor  and  penitent,  goardian  and  ward  (I., 
are  subject  to  certain  presumptions  when  transactions  between  tbera 
are  brought  in  question ;  and  if  a  gift  or  contract  made  in  favonr  of 
him  who  holds  the  position  of  injSuence  is  impeached  by  him  'who  i* 
subject  to  that  influence,  the  courts  of  equity  cast  upon  the  fonner 
the  burthen  of  proving  that  the  transaction  was  fairly  oondueted  a?  if 
between  strangers,  that  the  weaker  was  not  unduly  impressed  by  the 
natural  influence  of  the  stronger,  or  the  inexperienced  oven«a.died 
by  him  of  more  mature  intelligence  "  (c). 

Lord  Brougham  in  SurUer  v.  Atkins  (d)  made  the  following 
distinctions  between  the  yarious  kinds  of  relations  as  affecting 
the  burden  of  proof  in  respect  of  the  validity  of  the  act. 

(a).  If  it  is  not  shown  that  special  confidence  was  reposed  in 
the  person  taking  the  benefit,  specific  proof  is  required  of  in- 
capacity, fraud,  [or  compulsion]  vitiating  the  particular  trans- 
action. 

(b).  If  a  confidential  relation  is  proved  (not  being  one  of 
those  next  mentioned)  proof  is  requited  of  circumstances  making 
it  likely  that  some  advantage  was  taken  of  such  relation  [though 
not  of  the  precise  circumstances  imder  which  the  act  impeached 
took  place]. 

(c).  But  if  the  party  taking  the  benefit  stands  towards  the 
other  "  in  any  of  the  known  relations  of  guardian  and  ward, 
attorney  and  client,  trustee  and  cestui  que  trust,  &c.  [this  ^c.  is 
important,  as  will  immediately  appear]  then  in  order  to  support 
the  [act]  he  ought  to  show  that  no  such  advantage  was  taken 
...  the  proof  lies  upon  him  that  ho  has  dealt  with  the  other 
party,  the  client,  ward,  &c.,  exactly  as  a  stranger  woidd  have 
done." 

If  it  is  asked,  what  are  the  classes  of  persons  who  fall  within 
this  last  description,  the  answer  is  that  as  the  Court  of  Chancery 


(a)  Oibion  v.  Jeytif  6  Ve8.  266  ; 
ffolman  v.  Lopiu,  4  D.  M.  G.  270  ; 
Ortdty  V.  Moutlejf,  4  De  G.  &  J. 
78,  94. 

{h)  Hatch  v.  Hatch,  9  Yes.  292  ; 
MaiUand  v.  Irving,  16  Sim.  487. 

(c)  Per  Lord  Penzance,  ParjUi  v. 
lawUu,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  462,  468. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  does  not 
apply  to  willa,  as  to  which  undue 
influence  in  never  presumed:  ib,; 
Boy9e  V.  Roctiborough,  6  H.  L.  C.  2, 
49 ;  Hindion  v.  WeathenOf  5  P.M.O. 


801,  311, 818  :  though  a  disposition 
by  will  may  be  set  aside  as  well  as 
an  act  inter  ttva  when  undue  in- 
flnenoe  la  actually  proved :  but 
then,  it  seems,  the  influence  must 
he  such  as  to  *'  overpower  the  toH* 
tion  without  convincing  the  nidi(- 
ment :"  Hatt  v.  Hall,  K  It  1  P.  &  D. 
482.  See  Walker  v.  Smith,  29  Bear. 
894,  where  between  the  same  parties 
gifts  by  will  were  supported  and  a 
gift  inter  vivos  set  aside, 
(d)  8  My.  &  K.  lis,  1S4. 
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has  never  ventured  to  define  fraud  (a),  so  it  baa  refuaed  to  com- 
mit  itself  to  any  enumeration  of  the  description  of  persons 
against  whom  the  jurisdiction  now  in  question  ought  to  be  most 
freely  exercised.    The  cases  in  which  it  has  been  actually  exer- 
cised are  considered  as  merely  instances  of  the  application  of  a 
principle  "applying  to  all  the  variety  of  relations  in  which 
dominion  may  be  exercised  by  one  person  over  another"  (b). 
Therefore  Lord  Brougham's  distinction  between  the  cases  in 
which  influence  must  be  proved,  and  those  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sumed, affords  no  certain  guide  :   the  ^c.  of  his  enumeration  is 
a  term  of  indefinite  extent.     At  most  it  can  be  said  that  as 
to  certain  well-known  relations  the.  Court  is  now  bound  by 
authority  to  presume  influence,  and  that  as  to  any  other  relation 
which  the  Court  judges  to  be  of  a  confidential  kind  it  is  free 
to  presume  that  an  influence  founded  on  the  confidence  exists, 
or  to  require  such  proof  thereof  as  it  may  think  fit. 

Another  general  proposition  of  much  importance  was  laid^^^^'F^® 
down  by  Lord  Romilly  in  Cooke  v.  Lamotte  (c),  and  again  soon  ton  r. 
afterwards  in  Hoghton  v.  Hoghtoti  (d)  which,  if  it  could  be^®^*****^* 
relied   on   to   its  full  extent,  would  considerably  modify   the  fftrtenable. 
doctrine  of  Huntet'  v.  Atkins.     This  proposition  is  in  substance 
as  follows. 

In  every  case  where  "  one  person  obtains,  by  voluntary  dona- 
tion, a  large  pecuniary  benefit  from  another,*'  the  person  taking 
the  benefit  is  bound  to  show  "  that  the  donor  voluntarily  and 
deliberately  performed  the  act,  knowing  its  nature  and  effect.'* 

For  this  purpose  a  voluntary  donation  means  any  transaction 
in  which  one  person  confers  a  large  pecuniary  benefit  on  another, 
though  it  may  b&  in  form  a  contract  (e) ;  and  the  rule  is  said  to 
obtain  whether  there  is  any  confidential  relation  or  not.     And 


(a)  10  Ves.  806 ;    ID.  M.  G. 

691. 

(6)  Sir  8.  BomiUy,  arg,  Hugutnin 
T.  Boidey^  14  Ves.  2S6,  adopted  by 
Lord  Cottonham,  Dent  v.  Bennett^ 
4  My.  &  Cr.  269,  277;  Billage 
V.  Southee,  9  Ha.  584,  540.  Cp. 
D'Aguesaeau  ((Eavrea,  1. 299)  «Par- 
oetfOLt  la  raiion  de  Pordoimaiice  eat 
f;4uMie,  et  qu^elle  oomprend  4gale« 
ment  tooa  ceaz  qtd  peuvent  avoir 
quelqne    empire    imr    reaprit    des 


donatourB,  voi  arrdts  en  ont  itendu 
la  disposition  aux  maitres,  aux  md- 
decins,  aux  confesseurs." 

{€)  15  Beav.  284,  240. 

(<2)  15  Beav.  275,  298  :  the  most 
important  passage  of  the  judgment  is 
also  set  out  in  the  notes  to  nugueniu 
V.  Boidey,  2  Wh.  &  T.  L.  C. 

(«)  S,  0.  Cooie  V.  LamoiU,  ir> 
Beav.  234 ;  Dent  v.  BenneU,  4  My. 
&  Or.  269, 278. 
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further,  if  the  case  is  one  of  those  in  which  ''  the  Cooit,  horn 
the  relations  existing  between  the  parties  to  the  transaction. 
infers  the  probability  of  undue  influence  having  been  exerted,'^ 
the  presumption  thus  raised  has  to  be  rebutted  by  proTing,  not 
only  "  that  the  person  likely  to  be  so  influenced  fully  nnder- 
fitood  the  act  he  was  j^erforming,  but  also  that  his  consent  to 
perform  that  act  was  not  obtained  by  reason  of  the  inflnemt^ 
possessed  by  the  person  receiving  the  benefit." 

There  is  also  a  recent  dictum  of  Lord  Hatherley  in  favoiir 
of  this  extended  doctrine  :  '*  It  is  clear  that  any  one  taking 
any  advantage  under  a  voluntary  deed,  and  setting  it  up 
against  the  donor,  must  show  that  he  thoroaglily  understoixl 
what  he  was  doing,  or,  at  all  events,  was  protected  by  inde- 
pendent advice  "  (a). 

It  is  nevertheless  very  doubtful  whether  these  wide  statement^:, 
which  (except,  perhaps,  as  to  CooJce  v.  Lamotte)  go  beyond  what 
was  required  for  the  decisions  that  gave  occasion  for  them,  can 
be  accepted  as  law.  They  have  not  been  contradicted  in  any 
reported  case,  but  thfe  present  writer  has  reason  to  know  that 
they  cannot  be  relied  on  in  practice.  Carried  to  their  full 
(»xtent,  thoy  would  make  an  irrevocable  gift  almost  impossible. 
Xo  man  could  confer  a  boon  with'  grace  or  enjoy  it  without 


nnagivmg. 


It  has  been  suggested  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery  that  if 
Hunter  v.  Atkins  goes  too  far  in  one  direction,  Cooke  v.  Lamoiie 
and  Hogliton  v.  Hoghlon  go  too  far  in  the  other,  and  it  may 
finally  be  established  that  the  true  rule  lies  between  these  (h), 
Tlie  supposed  middle  course  woiUd  however  be  difficult  t** 
define. 


Burden 
of  proof 
where  no 
npecial 
relation. 


At  all  events,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  relation  from 
which  influence  is  presumed,  and  when  it  is  shown  that  tlio 
grantor  fully  understood  the  effect  of  his  act,  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  person  impeaching  the  transaction  (r),  and  he 
must  show  affirmatively  that  pressure  or  undue  influence  wa^ 
employed. 


(o)  PhiUips  V.  AftUHtu/s,  7  Ch.  at 
p.  246. 

(h)  Kirtran  v.  CnNen,  4  Ir.  C'h, 
322,  328. 


(r)  Bfachie  v.  Cfarl,  15  Beav.  $9,1; 
Toker  V.  Toltr,  ?1  Beav.  621»,  :J 
U  J.  S.  487. 
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Having  thus  stated  the  fundamental  rules,  we  may  proceed  to  Aiudliii^ 
say  something  more  of  ^^ 

(1)  The  auxiliary  rules  applied  by  courts  of  equity  to  volun-  on  special 
tary  gifts  in  general :  ^***^*^ 

(2)  The  like  as  to  the  influence  presumed  from  special 
relations,  and  the  evidence  required  in  order  to  rebut  such 
presumption : 

(3)  What  are  the  continuing  relations  between  the  parties 
from  which  influence  has  been  presumed : 

(4)  From  what  circumstance,  apart  from  any  continuing 
relation,  undue  influence  has  been  inferred :  and  herein  of  the 
doctrine  of  equity  as  to  sales  at  an  undervalue  and ''  catching 
bargains  " : 

(5)  The  limits  of  the  right  of  rescission. 

1.  As  to  volimtary  dispositions  in  general.     (Cp.  Dav.  Conv.  Voluntary 
3.  pt.  1.  Appx.  No.  4.)  taons   ' 

A  voluntary  settlement  which  deprives  the  settlor  of  the  gwieraUy. 
immediate  control  of  the  property  dealt  with,  though  it  be 
made  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  donee,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  settlor's  cliildren  or  family  generally,  and  free 
fi*om  any  suspicion  of  unfair  motive,  is  not  in  a  much  better 
position  than  an  absolute  and  immediate  gift.  It  seems  indeed 
doubtful  whether  the  Court  does  not  consider  it  improvident  to 
make  in  general  indefinite  contemplation  of  marriage  the  same 
kind  of  settlement  which  in  contemplation  and  consideration  of 
a  definitely  intended  marriage  it  is  thought  improvident  not  to 
make  (a). 

It  is  conceived  that  the  ground  on  which  such  dispositions  are 
readily  set  aside  at  the  instance  of  the  settlor's  representatives  is 
not  the  imprudence  of  the  thing  alone,  but  an  inference  from 
that,  coupled  with  other  circumstances — such  as  the  age,  sex, 
and  capacity  of  the  settlor — that  the  effect  of  the  act  cannot 
have  been  really  considered  and  understood  at  the  time  when  it 
was  done  (J)). 


(a)  EveriU  v.  £vtnU,  10  £q.  406  :  or  mistake  of  both  partiefl  as  to  the 

but  here  some  of  the  usual  pro-  effect  of  an  instmrnent  n**^^  -m»«. 

visions  were  omitted.  times  be  inferred  on  if 

(6)  lb, ;  Prideaux  v.  Lomdale,  1  from  its  unreasona^  * 

D.  J.  S.  43d.    So  common  ignorance  character:  see  p.  4^ 
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As  to  The  absence  of  a  power  of  revocation  has  often  been  insisted 

Kvoofttion.  ^P^^  ^^  ^  mark  of  improvidence  in  a  voluntary  settlemeiit; 
and  it  has  been  even  held  to  be  in  itself  an  almost  fatal  objec- 
tion :  but  the  doctrine  now  settled  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  is 
that  it  is  not  conclusive,  but  is  only  to  be  taken  into  account  as 
matter  of  evidence,  and  is  of  more  or  less  weight  according  to  the 
other  circumstances  of  each  case  (a). 

It  was  a  rule  of  Chancery  practice  that  a  voluntary  settlement 
could  not  be  set  aside  at  the  suit  of  a  defendant  The  person 
impeaching  it  had  to  do  so  by  a  substantive  proceeding  in  either 
an  original  or  a  cross  suit  (b).  Under  the  new  practice  he 
will  proceed  by  counter-claim  if  sued  on  the  deed. 


Special 
relations. 


2.  Auxiliary  rules  as  to  the  influence  presumed  from  special 
relations. 


Agekc 

not 

materiaL 


Influence 
presumed 
to  con- 
tinue. 


Evidence 


The  principle  on  wliich  the  Court  acts  in  such  cases  is  not 
affected  either  by  the  age  or  capacity  of  the  person  conferring 
the  benefit,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  benefit  conferred  (c). 

''  Where  a  relation  of  confidence  is  once  established,  cither 
some  positive  act  or  some  complete  case  of  abandonment  must  bo 
shown  in  order  to  determine  it : "  it  will  not  be  considered  as 
determined  whilst  the  influence  derived  from  it  can  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  remain  (c). 

Where  the  influence  has  its  inception  in  the  legal  authority  of 
a  parent  or  guardian,  it  is  presumed  to  continue  for  some  time 
after  the  termination  of  the  legal  authority,  until  there  is  what 
may  be  called  a  complete  emancipation,  so  that  a  free  and  un- 
fettered judgment  may  be  formed,  independent  of  any  sort  of 
control  {d).  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  without  this  extension 
the  nile  would  be  practically  meaningless.  It  is  said  that  as  a 
general  rule  a  year  should  elapse  from  the  termination  of  the 
authority  before  the  judgment  can  be  supposed  to  be  wholly 
emancipated :  this  of  course  does  not  exclude  actual  proof  of 
undue  influence  at  any  subsequent  time  (e).     With  regard  to  the 


(a)  HaU  Y.  Hail,  8  Ch.  480,  where 
the  former  cases  are  reyiewed. 

(6)  We^t  tr.  2  D.  J.  S.  865, 872  ; 
ffaU  V.  Mali,  U  Eq.  865,  877. 

(e)  Per  Turner,  L.  J.  RhodcM  ▼. 
B<Ue^  1  Oh.  262,  267,  260  ;  HoliMm 


V.  Loyna,  4  D.  M.  6.  270,  288. 

((Q  Arcktr  ▼.  Hndton^  7  Beav. 
561,  560;  Wrighi  v.  VatuUrplanl', 
8  D.  M.  6.  188, 187, 146. 

(e)  See  per  Lad  Cranwvirth,  7 
H.  L.  C.  at  p.  772. 
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evidence  to  be  adduced  to  rebut  the  presumption  in  a  transaction  required 
between  a  father  and  a  son  who  has  recently  attained  majority,  preaump- 
the  father  is  bound  "  to  show  at  all  events  that  the  son  was  really  tion  of 
a  free  agent,  that  he  had  adequate  independent  advice  .  .  .  that  ^   ,     ^' 
he  perfectly  understood  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  sacrifice  he  and  son. 
was  making,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of  making  it." 

'^  So  again,  where  a  solicitor  purchases  or  obtains  a  benefit  from  a  Solicitor 
client,  a  court  of  equity  expects  him  to  be  able  to  show  that  he  has  *""  client 
taken  no  advantage  of  bis  professional  position  ;  that  the  client  was 
so  dealing  with  him  as  to  be  free  from  the  influence  which  a  solicitor 
must  necessarily  possess,  and  that  the  solicitor  has  done  as  much  to 
protect  his  client's  interest  as  he  would  have  done  in  the  case  of  a 
client  dealing  with  a  stranger ''  (a). 

He  must  give  all  the  reasonable  advice  against  himself  that 
he  would  have  given  against  a  third  person  (b). 

The  result  of  the  decisions  has  been  thus  summed  up  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  "  The  Court  does  not 
hold  that  an  attorney  is  incapable  of  purchasing  from  his  client ; 
but  watches  such  a  transaction  with  jealousy,  and  throws  on 
the  attorney  the  onus  of  showing  that  the  bargain  is,  speaking 
generally,  as  good  as  any  that  could  have  been  obtained  by  due 
diligence  from  any  other  purchaser  "  (c).  He  is  not  absolutely 
bound  to  insist  on  the  intervention  of  another  professional 
adviser.  But  if  he  does  not,  he  must  not  be  surprised  at  the 
transaction  being  disputed,  and  may  have  to  pay  his  own  costs 
even  if  in  the  result  it  is  upheld. 

''  The  broad  principle  on  which  the  Court  acts  in  cases  of  this  Fiduciary 
description  is  that,  wherever  there  exists  such  a  confidence,  of  what-  "^01**10^ 
ever  character  that  confidence  may  be,  as  enables  the  person  in  whom  ^' 

confidence  or  trust  is  reposed  to  exert  influence  over  the  person  trust- 
ing him,  the  Court  will  not  allow  any  transaction  between  the  parties 


(a)  Savery  v.  King^  6  H.  L.  C. 
at  p.  665.  Ciubome  v.  Bwrtham,  2 
Beav.  76,  seems  not  quite  consistent 
with  this,  but  there  the  plaintiff  was 
not  the  client  himself,  but  his 
aasigpaee  in  insolvency,  and  the 
cUent's  own  eridence  was  rather 
favourable  to  the  solicitor. 

(d)  Qib9on  V.  Jtytt^  6  Ves.  260, 
278.    As  to  solicitor's  charges  see 


Lyddon  v.  Mou,  4  De  G.  ft  J.  104. 
(tf)  Pitani  v.  A.'0.  for  CHhraUar, 
K  R.  6  P.  C.  516,  586,  540.  Ac- 
cording to  the  recent  case  of  Morgaai 
Y.  MineU,  6  Ch.  D.  6S8,  there  is  a  stiU 
more  stringent  role  as  to  gifU — an 
abeolate  r^e  of  law  ''  that  while  the 
relation  of  solicitor  and  client  sab- 
siflfts  the  solicitor  cannot  take  a  gift 
from  his  client."    8ed  q%t, 
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to  stand  unless  there  has  been  the  fullest  and  fairest  explanation  and 
oommunicatiou  of  every  particular  resting  in  the  breast  of  the  one 
who  seeka  to  establish  a  contract  witli  the  person  so  trusting 
him"  (a). 

In  other  words,  every  contract  entered  into  by  persons  standing 
in  such  a  relation  is  treated  as  being  uberrimae  fidei,  and  maj  Ije 
vitiated  by  silence  as  to  matters  which  one  of  two  independent 
l)arties  making  a  similar  contract  would  be  in  no  way  bound  to 
communicate  to  the  other;  nor  does  it  matter  whether  the 
omission  is  deliberate,  or  proceeds  from  mere  error  of  judgment 
or  inadvertence  (b). 

Thus  a  medical  attendant  who  makes  with  his  patient  a 
contract  in  any  way  depending  on  the  length  of  the  patient's  life 
is  bound  not  to  keep  to  himself  any  knowledge  he  may  have 
professionally  acquired,  whether  by  forming  his  own  opinion 
or  by  consulting  with  other  practitioners,  as  to  the  probable 
duration  of  the  life  (c).  Perhaps  the  only  safe  way,  and 
certainly  the  best,  is  to  avoid  such  contracts  altogether. 

In  GroBvmor  v.  Sfierraft  (d),  where  a  mining  lease  had  been 
^nted  by  a  young  lady  to  her  brother-in-law  (the  son  of  Lrr 
father^s  executor)  and  uncle,  at  the  inducement  of  Uie  said 
executor,  "in  whom  she  placed  the  greatest  confidence," 
it  was  held  that  it  was  not  enough  for  the  lessees  to  show 
that  the  terms  of  the  lease  were  fair;  they  ought  to  have 
shown  that  no  better  terms  could  possibly  have  been  obtained  ; 
and  as  they  failed  to  do  this,  the  lease  was  set  aside  (e). 

This  comes  very  near  to  the  case  of  an  agent  dealing  on  his 
own  account  with  his  principal,  when  "it  must  be  provctl 
that  full  information  has  been  imparted,  and  that  the  agreement 
lias  been  entered  into  with  perfect  good  faith  "  (b).  Kor  is  the 
agent's  duty  altered  though  the  proposal  originally  came  from 


(a)  Per  Pago  Wood,  V.-C.  TaUr, 
WiUianuoTif  1  Ea.  at  p.  536. 

(6)  Molony  v.  Keman,  2  Dr.  &  W. 
at  p.  89. 

(c)  Popham  V.  Brooke^  5  Rubs.  8. 

id)  28  Bear.  659, 663. 

Ifi)  This  is  an  extreme  caw.  The 
Indkta  Ck>ntract  Act,  s.  16  (see 
Appendix  to  this  chapter)  does  not 
seem  to  go  so  far.  It  does  make  it 
the  duty  of  a  contracting  party  in 


loco  parentis  to  the  other  to  discloee 
all  material  facts :  "  A.  sells  by 
auction  to  fi.  a  horse  which  A. 
knows  to  be  unsound.  A.  says 
nothhig  to  B.  about  the  horse^s 
unsoui^ess.  This  is  not  fraud  in 
A."  (8.  17,  iUust.  a) :  but  if  **&  is 
A.'s  daughter  and  is  just  oome  of 
age,  here  the  relation  of  the  partieB 
would  make  it  A.'b  duty  to  teU  B.  if 
the  horse  is  unsound  '*  (t6.  Ulnst  by. 
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the  principal^  and  the  principal  sbo\?s  himself  anxious  to 
complete  the  transaction  as  it  stands  (a).  The  same  rules  apply 
to  an  executor  who  himself  becomes  the  purchaser  of  part  of  his 
testator's  estate  (b).  But  this  obligation  of  agents  and  trustees 
for  sale  appears  (as  we  have  already  considered  it,  p.  252  above) 
to  be  incidental  to  the  special  nature  of  their  employment,  and 
to  be  a  duty  founded  on  contract  rather  than  one  imposed  by 
any  rule  of  law  which  guards  the  freedom  of  contracting  parties 
in  general 

The  duty  cast  upon  a  solicitor,  or  other  person  in  a  like  posi- 
tion of  confidence,  who  deals  on  his  own  account  with  his  client, 
of  disclosing  all  material  circumstances  within  his  knowledge, 
does  not  however  bind  him  to  communicate  a  "  speculative  and 
consequential "  possibility  which  may  affect  the  future  value  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  transaction,  but  which  is  not  more  in 
his  own  knowledge  than  in  the  client's  (c). 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  suspicion  with  which  ^mdUj 
dealings  between  parents  and  children  presumably  still  under  ^Jl^^l^f^x. 
parental  influence  are  regarded  by  courts  of  equity  is  to  a  certain  oeptio^y 
extent  counteracted  by  the  favour  with  which  dispositions  of  the 
kind  known  as  family  arrangements  are  treated.  In  many  cases 
a  balance  has  to  be  struck  between  these  partly  conflicting 
presumptions.  '^Transactions  between  parent  and  child  may 
proceed  upon  arrangements  between  them  for  the  settlement  of 
property,  or  of  their  rights  in  property  in  which  they  are 
interested.  In  such  cases  this  Court  regards  the  transactions 
with  favour.  It  does  not  minutely  weigh  the  considerations  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  Even  ignorance  of  rights,  if  equal  on 
])oth  sides,  may  not  avail  to  impeach  the  transaction  (d).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  transaction  may  be  one  of  bounty  from  the 
child  to  the  parent,  soon  after  the  child  has  attained  twenty-one. 
In  such  cases  this  Court  views  the  transaction  with  jealousy,  and 


(a)  DaUy  V.  Wonham,  33  Beav. 
154. 

{h)  Baker  v.  Read,  18  Beav.  898  ; 
where  however  relief  wat  refnsed 
on  the  ground  of  17  yean'  delay. 

{c)  £dward$  v.  Meyrickf  2  Ha.  60, 
74  ;  Hclman  v.  LoyneM,  4  D.  M.  G, 
at  p.  280. 

(d)  PerhapB  it  w  safer  to  say  that 


the  "almost  invineible  jealoiuy" 
of  the  Court  is  reduced  to  ''a 
reasonable  degree  of  jealousy : "  q>. 
Lord  Eldon's  language  in  Aatch  v. 
ffaUk,  19  Yes.  at  p.  296,  and 
TweddcU  v.  Tweddell,  Turn.  &  R.  at 
p.  13.  On  the  question  of  con- 
fiideration  see  Wilfiamtv,  Wiliiams, 
2  C^h.  294,  304. 
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anxiously  interposes  its  protection  to  guard  the  child  from  the 
exercise  of  parental  influence  "  (a). 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  rules  concerning  gifts,  or  trans- 
actions  la  the  form  of  contract  which  are  substantially  gifts> 
from  a  son  to  a  father,  do  not  apply  to  the  converse  case  of  a 
gift  from  an  ancestor  to  a  descendant :  there  is  no  preemnption 
against  the  validity  of  such  a  gift,  for  it  may  be  made  in  dis- 
charge of  the  necessary  duty  of  providing  for  descendants  (b). 

Eelations        3.  Relations   between  the  parties  from  which  influence  has 

presumed.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  an  exact  dassiflcation  of  that 
which  the  Court  refuses  on  principle  to  define  or  classify ;  but 
it  may  be  convenient  to  follow  an  order  of  approximate  analogy 
to  the  cases  of  well-known  relations  in  which  the  presiunption  is 
fully  established. 

Cases  A.  Relations  in  which  there  is  a  power  analogous  to  that  of 

to  parent    parent  or  guardian. 

and  child.  Uncle  in  loco  jxirentis  and  niece ;  Archer  v.  Htidson,  7  Beav. 
551 ;  Maitland  v.  Irving^  15  Sim.  437.  Step-father  in  loco 
l)arentis  and  step-daughter :  Kem.pson  v.  Ashbee^  10  Ch.  15 ; 
Espey  V.  Lake,  10  Ha.  260.  Executor  of  a  will  (apparentlyin 
a  like  position)  and  the  testator's  daughter:  Grosvenor  v. 
Shenatty  28  Beav.  659. 

Husband  of  a  minor's  sister  with  whom  the  minor  had  lived 
for  some  time  before  he  came  of  age  :  Griffin  v.  Devenille,  3  P. 
Wms.  131,  71. 

Two  sisters  living  together,  of  whom  one  was  in  all  respects 
the  head  of  the  house,  and  might  be  considered  as  in  loco 
parentis  towards  the  other,  though  the  other  was  of  mature 
years:  Harvey  v.  Mount,  8  Beav. '439.  Brother  and  sister, 
where  the  sister  at  the  age  of  46  executed  a  voluntary  settlement 


(a)  Baker  v.  BradUy,  7  X>.  M.  G. 
597,  620.  See  also  WaUatx  v. 
Wallace,  2  Dr.  &  W.  452,  470; 
Bellamy  v.  Sabine,  2  Ph.  425,  439  ; 
Hoghton  v.  ffoghton,  15  Beav.  278, 
300  ;  and  on  the  doctrine  of  family 
airangement  not  applying  when  a 
son  without  consideratioa  gives  up 
valuable  rights  to  his  father,  Savery 


V.  King,  5  H.  L.  C.  at  pi  657.  A 
sale  by  a  nephew  to  his  [great] 
unde  of  his  revendonary  interest  in 
an  estate  of  which  the  nnck  is 
tenant  for  life  is  not  a  family 
arrangement:  Talbot  y,  Sianifcrtky 
IJ.  ft  H.  484,  501. 

(b)  Beanland  v.  Bradley,  2  De  G. 
k  Sm.  889, 
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xinder  the  biother^s  advice  and  for  his  benefit :  Sharp  v.  Leach^ 
31  Bear.  491. 

Husband  and  wife  on  the  one  part,  and  aged  and  infirm  aunt 
of  the  wife  on  the  other :  OrijgUhB  v.  Rohina,  3  Mad.  191. 

Distant  relationship  by  marriage :  the  donor  old,  infirm,  and 
his  soundness  of  mind  doubtful ;  great  general  confidence  in  the 
donee,  who  was  treated  by  him  as  a  son:  8teed  t.  Oalley, 
1  Kee.  620.  This  rather  than  the  donor's  insanity  seems  the 
true  ground  of  the  case,  see  p.  644. 

Keeper  of  lunatic  asylum  and  recovered  patient :  Wright  v. 
rroud,  13  Ves.  136. 

There  are  also  cases  of  general  control  obtained  by  one  person 
over  another  without  any  tie  of  relationship  or  lawful  authority : 
Bridgman  v.  Greeriy  2  Ves.  Sr.  627,  Wilm.  58,  where  a  servant 
obtained  complete  control  over  a  master  of  weak  understanding ; 
Kay  V.  Smithy  21  Beav.  522,  affirmed  nom.  Smith  v.  Kay^ 
7  H.  L.  C.  750,  where  an  older  man  living  with  a  minor  in  a 
joint  course  of  extravagance  induced  him  immediately  on  his 
coming  of  age  to  execute  securities  for  bills  previously  accepted 
by  him  to  meet  the  joint  expenses. 

In  Uoyd  v.  Clark,  6  Beav.  309,  the  influence  of  an  officer 
over  his  junior  in  the  same  regiment  was  taken  into  account  as 
increasing  the  weight  of  other  suspicious  circumstances ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  case  to  warrant  including  the  position  of 
a  superior  officer  in  the  general  category  of  "  suspected  rela- 
tions." 


B.  Positions  analogous  to  that  of  solicitor.  Ci 

Certificated  conveyancer  acting  as  professional  adviser :  Jj^jJ^^ulr 
Rhodes  V.  Bate,  1  Ch.  252.  Counsel  and  confidential  adviser :  an<l  c)i<-nt. 
Broun  v.  Kennedy,  33  Beav.  133,  148,  4  D.  J.  S.  217. 

Confidential  agent  substituted  for  solicitors  in  general  manage- 
ment of  affairs  :  Hvgnenin  v.  BaseJey,  14  Ves.  273  (a). 


(a)  A  Jcrtiori,  where  duttacten 
of  steward  and  wManmj  are  oofm- 
bined:  Harris  ▼.  Tremenheert,  15 
Vei.  84.  A  flagnnt  case  ia  Baker 
T.  Lmder,  16  Eq.  49.  As  to  a  land 
agent  ptucbaaiiiff  or  takSog  a  lease 
from  hk  prindiMl,  aee  alao  Mof&mjf  r, 
JTemaii,  2  Dr.  ft  W.  31 ;  LordSdsey 


▼.  JOcada,  2  Sim.  ft  St  41, 1  BUgh 
1.  In  Sc9$iUr  ▼.  WdUh,  4  Dr.  and 
W.  485,  where  the  traimction  waa 
between  an  agent  and  a  rab-agent 
of  the  name  pHncipali,  the  case  waa 
pot  by  the  bill  (p.  487),  bat  not 
decided,  on  the  ground  of  fidodary 
relation.    See  p.  582  abure. 
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A  person  deputed  by  an  elder  relation,  to  whom  a  young  man 
applied  for  advice  and  assistance  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  his  affairs  and  advise  on  relieving  him 
from  his  debts :  Tate  v.  Williamson,  1  Eq.  528,  2  Ch.  55. 

The  relation  of  a  medical  attendant  and  his  patient  is  treate*i 
as  a  confidential  relation  analogous  to  that  between  solicitor  and 
client ;  Dent  v.  Bennett^  4  My.  &  Cr.  269  ;  BUlage  v.  Souihee, 
9  Ha.  534  ;  Aheame  v.  Hoga'n,  Dm.  310 ;  though  in  Blaekie  t. 
Clark,  15  Beav.  595,  603,  somewhat  less  weight  apx)eaxs  to  be 
attached  to  it.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  last  case  whether  the 
existence  of  ''  anything  like  undue  persuasion  or  coercion  "* 
(p.  604)  was  merely  not  proved  or  positively  disproved  :  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  disproved  there  would  be  no  inconsistency 
with  the  other  authorities.  For  another  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
set  aside  a  gift  to  a  medical  attendant  see  Pratt  v.  Barker,  1  Sim. 
1, 4  Russ.  507 ;  there  the  donor  was  advised  by  his  own  solicitor, 
who  gave  positive  evidence  that  the  act  was  free  and  deliberate. 


Splritaal 
influence: 
mixed 
charftoter 
(f  tbe 


c.  Spiritual  influence. 

It  is  said  that  influence  would  be  presumed  as  between  a 
clergyman  or  any  person  in  the  habit  of  imparting  religious  in- 
struction and  another  person  placing  confidence  in  him :  Detii  r. 
Bennett,  7  Sim.  at  p.  546.  There  have  been  two  remarkable 
modem  cases  of  spiritual  influence  in  which  there  were  claims  to 
spiritual  power  and  extraordinary  gifts  on  the  one  side,  and 
implicit  belief  in  such  claims  on  the  other ;  it  was  not  necessary 
to  rely  merely  on  the  presumption  of  influence  resulting  there- 
from, for  the  evidence  which  proved  the  relation  of  spiritual 
confidence  also  went  far  to  prove  as  a  fact  in  each  case  that  a 
general  influence  and  control  did  actually  result :  Nottidffe  v. 
Prince,  2  Giff.  246 ;  Lyon  v.  Home,  6  Eq.  655  (a).  In  the 
former  case  at  all  events  there  was  gross  imposture,  but  the  spiritual 
dominion  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  groimd  to  set  aside 
the  gift :  for  the  Court  considered  the  influence  of  a  minister  of 
religion  over  a  person  under  his  direct  spiritual  charge  to  bo 
stronger  than  that  arising  from  any  other  relation  (6).    There 


(a)  In  Xyofi  v.  Home  the  evidenoe 
appeen  to  hftve  been  in  a  veiy  nn- 
aatlifiaotoiy  condition,  and  on  many 
partiouUn  to  have  led  to  no  definite 


conclusion :   the   caae  is  therefore 
mare  cnrioos  than  inetructire. 
(h)  2  Oiff.  269,  27a. 
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seems  to  have  been  also  in  Norton  v.  Eellyy  2  Eden  286,  the 
earliest  reported  case  of  this  class,  a  considerable  admixture  of 
actual  fraud  and  imposition. 

The  authority  of  Huguenin  v.  Bagdet/y  14  Yes.  273,  as  to  this 
particular  kind  of  influence,  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  judgment, 
Avhich  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  confidential  agency,  but  in 
Sir  S.  Komilly's  argument  in  reply,  to  which  repeated  judicial 
approval  has  given  a  weight  scarcely  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of 
the  decision  itself. 

It  may  perhaps  be  conveniently  observed  in  this  place  that  TnuteeB 
ti-ustees  have  no  business  to  make  themselves  partisans  aSq°Q|^„^^ 
between  their  cestuis  que  trust  in  case  of  differences  arising : 
and  if  they  put  any  pressure  on  one  cestui  que  trust  to  make 
him  concede  advantages  to  others,  though  without  obtaining  any 
personal  benefit  for  themselves,  they  are  considered  to  have 
committed  a  breach  of  trust  and  are  liable  to  pay  the  costs  of 
setting  aside  the  arrangement  (a). 

The  semi-judicial  arguments  of  D*Ague8seau  which  have  been 
cited  on  this  head  in  our  courts  {(Euvres  cFAguetaeau,  1.  284,  5.  514 ; 
6  Eq.  671),  were  both  in  testamentary  cases,  and  rested  partly  on  the 
policy  of  the  French  law  being  unfavourable  to  charitable  bequests 
geuerally,  as ''  inofficious  '*  towards  the  natural  successors :  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  case  of  the  RdigieuMS  du  Saint'SaeremetU  (vol. 
1.  p.  295)  puts  this  in  a  striking  light : — 

'*  Ces  dispositions  universelles,  contraires  aux  droits  du  sang  et  de 
la  nature,  qui  tendeut  k  fnistrer  les  hdritiers  d'une  succession  16gitime, 
sont  en  elles-mdmes  peu  favorables ;  non  que  ce  seal  moyen  soit  pent- 
etre  suffisant  pour  an^antir  un  tel  legs  :  mais  lorsqu  'il  est  soutenn 
par  les  ciroonstances  du  fait  .  .  .  lorsque  la  donation  est  immense, 
(|u'elle  est  excessive,  qu'elle  renfenhe  toute  la  succession  .  .  . 
dans  toutes  ces  ciroonstances  la  justice  s'est  tonjours  61ev6e  oontre 
ces  actes  odieux ;  elle  a  pris  les  h^ritiers  sous  sa  protection  ;  elle  a 
cass^  ces  donations  inofficienses,  exoessives  et  contraires  a  Tutilit^ 
publique.** 

We  have  seen  that  in  England,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  dispute  a  bequest  than  a  gift  inter  vivos.  The  analog}'  of 
these  cases  is  therefore  to  be  used  with  caution. 

4.  Circumstances  held  to  amount  to  proof  of  undue  influence.  Undue 
apart  from  any  continuing  relation.  influence 

(a)  mis  V.  JSarktr,  7  Ch.  104. 
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withoat  In  a  case  where  a  father  gave  secunty  for  the  amount  of  eertam 

mIaU^  notes  helieved  to  have  been  forged  by  his  son,  the  holders  giTiog 
g^^fl^^  him  to  understand  that  otherwise  the  son  would  be  prosecuted 
obtained  for  the  felony,  the  agreement  was  set  aside,  as  well  on  the  grouii<i 
•m«:  *  that  the  father  acted  under  undue  pressure  and  was  not  a  fiee 
Williftmi  and  voluntary  agent,  as  because  the  agreement  was  in  it^lf 
^  ^'  illegal  as  being  substantially  an  agreement  to  stifle  a  criminal 
prosecution  (a). 

In  Ellis  V.  Barker  (b)  the  plaintiff's  interest  under  a  will  wa^ 
practically  dependent  as  to  part  of  its  value  on  his  being  accepted 
as  tenant  of  a  farm  the  testator  had  occupied  as  yearly  tenant. 
One  of  the  trustees  was  the  landlord's  steward,  and  in  order  to 
induce  the  plaintiff  to  carry  out  the  testator's  supposed  intention? 
of  providing  for  the  rest  of  the  family  he  persuaded  the  landlord 
not  to  accept  the  plaintiff  as  his  tenant  unless  he  would  make 
such  an  anangement  with  the  rest  of  the  family  as  the  trustees 
thought  right  Under  this  pressure  the  arrangement  wa< 
executed :  it  was  practically  a  gift,  as  there  was  no  real  question 
as  to  the  rights  of  the  parties.  Afterwards  the  deeds  by  which 
it  was  made  were  set  aside  at  the  suit  of  the  plainti^  and  thf 
trustees  had  to  pay  the  costs. 

These  are  the  most  distinct  cases  we  have  met  with  of  a  tatms- 
action  being  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  undue  influence  specifically 
proved  to  have  been  used  to  procure  the  party's  consent  to  that 
particular  transaction  (c). 

Smith  n         In  Smith  v.   Kay  {d)  a  young  man  completely  imder  the 
^'  influence  and  control  of  another  person  and  acting  under  that 

influence  had  been  induced  to  execute  securities  for  bills  which 
he  had  accepted  during  his  minority  without  any  independent 
legal  advice ;  and  the  securities  were  set  aside.  There  was  in 
this  case  evidence  of  actual  fraud ;  but  it  was  distinctly  affirme<l 
that  the  decision  would  have  been  the  same  without  it,  it  being 
incumbent  on  persons  claiming  imder  the  securities  to  give 
satisfactory  evidence  of  fair  dealing  (c). 

(a)  WilUamt  v.  Bayley,  L.  R.  1  with  a  knowledge  of  all  the  factai 
H.IL.  200 ;  cp.  p.  290  above.  ((Q  7  H.  L.  C.  750. 

(b)  7  Oh.  104.  («)  Pp.  761.  770.    The  lecurities 

(c)  Cp.  OrfMt  Y,  Btadd,  2  Giff.  given  were  for  an  amoimtTcryiniieh 
166,  revd.  2  D.  F.  J.  383,  on  the  exceeding  the  whole  of  the  stuns 
ground  that  the  agreement  had  after-  really  advanoed  and  the  inteicBt 
wards  been  voluntarily  acted  upon  upon  them :  p.  778. 
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This  comes  reiy  near  to  the  peculiar  class  of  cases  on ''  catching 
bargains  "  with  which  we  shall  deal  presently. 


Undue  influence  may  be  inferred  when  the  benefit  is  such  as  Other 
the  taker  has  no  right  to  demand  [i,e.  no  natural  or  moral  claim]  gtanoes 
and  the  grantor  no  rational  motive  to  give  (a).  fromwhich 

,  ,       influence 
Inadequacy  of  the  consideration,  though  in  itself  not  decisive,  inferred. 

may  be  an  important  element  in  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  a  Aato 
court  of  equity  with  respect  to  a  contract  of  sale.  value. 

The  general  rule  of  equity  in  this  matter  has  been  thus  stated  General 
by  Lord  Westbury :  "It  is  true  that  there  is  an  equity  which  dervalue' 
may  be  founded  upon  gross  inadequacy  of  consideration.     But  it  ^j?/ 
can  only  be  where  the  inadequacy  is  such  as  to  involve  the  con-  effect 
elusion  that  the  party  either  did  not  imderstand  what  he  was 
about  or  was  the  victim  of  some  imposition  "  (6). 

The  established  doctrine  is  that  mere  inadequacy  of  price  is  in 
itself  of  no  more  weight  in  equity  than  at  law  (c).  It  is  evidence 
of  fraud,  but  standing  alone,  by  no  means  conclusive  evidence  (c?). 
Even  when  coupled  with  an  incorrect  statement  of  the  con- 
sideration it  wiU  not  alone  be  enough  to  vitiate  a  sale  in  the 
absence  of  any  fiduciary  relation  between  the  parties  (e). 

But  if  there  are  other  circumstances  tending  to  show  that  Bat  ooa« 
the  vendor  was  not  a  free  and  reasonable  agent,  the  fact  of  ^^^  ^. 
the  sale  having  been  at  an  undervalue  may  be  a  material  element  cnmstaii* 
in  determining  the  Court  to  set  it  aside.      Thus  it  is  when  m^teri^  aa 
one  member  of  a  testator's  family  conveys  his  interest  in  the  eyidenoe 
estate  to  others  for  an  inadequate  consideration,  and  it  is  doubt-  ^^^  ^^  * 


(a)  Purcdl  v.  Maenamaray  14  Yes. 
91, 115. 

(6)  Tennent  v.  Tennentt^  Ij.  B.  2 
Sc.  &  D.  6,  0.  Tor  a  modem  in- 
stance of  inch  a  condodon  being 
actoallj  drawn  by  the  Court  from  a 
sale  at  a  gross  nnderralue,  see  Jiiee 
V.  Oordant  ll.Beav.  265,  270:  q>. 
UnderhUl  r.  ffonoood,  10  Yes.  at 

L219;  SumtMrt  v,  Qriftkg,  85 
kv.  27, 83,  and  the  earUer  dictum 
there  referred  to  of  Lord  Thurlow 
in  Owynne  v.  Beaton  (1  Bro.  O.  C. 
1,  9)  that  ''to  set  aside  a  conveyance 


there  must  beanlnequality  so  strong, 
gross,  and  manifest,  that  it  must  be 
unpossible  to  state  it  to  a  man  of 
common  sense,  without  producing 
an  exclamation  at  the  inequality 
of  it" 

(c)  Wood  V.  Ahrey,  8  Mad.  417, 
423  ;  Peacock  v,  Evan$^  16  Yes.  512, 
517  ;  StUwdl  t.  Wilkint,  Jac.  280, 
282. 

{d)  CoMU  V.  Taylor,  15  Beav. 
105, 115. 

(e)  Ha/rriion  v.  QucH^  6  D.  M.  G. 
424, 8  H.  L.  C.  481. 
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freedom  of  fill  if  he  fully  understood  the  extent  of  his  rights  or  the  effect  of 
wMwant-  ^  *^*  ^^)*  ^^  property  is  hought  at  an  inadequate  price  from 
log.  an  uneducated  man  of  weak  mind  (b)  or  in  his  last  illness  (r), 

who  is  not  protected  by  independent  advice,  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  purchaser  to  show  that  the  vendor  made  the  haigain 
deliberately  and  with  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances.  Xav 
morCi  when  the  vendor  is  infirm  and  illiterate  and  employs  no 
separate  solicitor,  ^^  it  lies  on  the  purchaser  to  show  affirmatively 
that  the  price  he  has  given  is  the  value/'  and  if  he  cannot  do 
this  the  sale  will  be  set  aside  at  the  suit  of  the  vendor  (<f). 
And  a  late  case  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  decided  on  the 
ground  that  "  if  a  solicitor  and  mortgagee. .  .obtains  a  conveyance 
[of  the  mortgaged  property]  from  tlie  mortgagor,  and  the  mort- 
gagor is  a  man  in  humble  circumstances  without  any  l^al 
advice,  then  the  onus  of  justifying  the  transaction,  and  showing 
that  it  was  a  right  and  fair  transaction,  is  thrown  upon  the 
mortgagee  "  (e). 

Similarly  if  a  purchase  is  made  at  an  inadequate  price  from 
vendors  in  great  distress,  and  without  any  professional  assistance 
but  that  of  the  purchaser's  attorney,  ''  these  circumstances  are 
evidence  that  in  this  purchase  advantage  was  taken  of  the  du^ 
tress  of  the  vendors,"  and  the  conveyance  will  be  set  aside  (/). 


EquaUty 
between 
the  con- 
tractiiig 
partien." 


It  has  even  been  said  that  to  sustain  a  contract  of  sale  in 
equity  '^  a  reasonable  degree  of  equality  between  the  contracting 
parties "  is  required  (g).  But  such  a  dictum  can  be  accept«Hl 
only  to  this  extent :  that  when  there  is  a  very  marked  inequa- 
lity between  the  parties  in  social  position  or  intelligence,  or  the 
transaction  arises  out  of  the  necessities  of  one  of  them  and  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  put  him  to  some  extent  in  the  power  of  the 
other,  a  Court  of  Equity  will  be  inclined  to  give  much  more 


(a)  Sturge  ▼.  Sturffe,  12  Beav. 
229  ;  q>.  Dunnage  v.  WhUe,  1 
Swrnnst.  187,  150. 

(6)  LongmaU  v.  Ledger,  2  Giff. 
157,  168  (affixmed  on  ippeal,  see 
4  D.  F.  J.  402.) 

{e)  Clark  v.  Malptu,  81  Beav.  80, 
4  D.  F.  J.  401. 

{d)  Baler  v.  M<ml',  88  Beav.  419, 
4  D.  J.  S.  8SS,  891. 

(e)  Lord  Hatherle}',  C.  Frees  v. 
Cajlr,  0  Ch.  645,  649  :    thongb  in 


general  there  is  no  rule  against  a 
mortgagee  bnving  from  his  mort- 
gagor ;  Knight  ▼.  MarforibamH,  2 
Mao.  k  6.  10  :  and  see  Ford  v. 
(Men,  8  Eq.  461. 

(/)  Wood  V.  Abrey,  3  Mad.  417, 
424. 

(</)  LongmaU  r.  Ledger,  2  Giff.  at 
p.  168,  by  Stuart,  V.-C.  :  q>.  the 
same  judge's  remarks  in  Barrett  r. 
Ilarthif,  2  Eq.  at  p.  794. 
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Aveight  to  any  suspicious  cii'cumstances  attending  the  formation 
of  the  contract,  and  will  be  much  more  exacting  in  its  demands 
for  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  them,  than  when  the  parties  ave 
ou  such  a  footing  as  to  be  presumably  of  equal  competence  to 
understand  and  protect  their  respective  interests  in  the  matter  in 
liand.  Compare  the  more  guarded  statement  in  Wood  v. 
Ahrey  (a):  "A  Court  of  Equity  will  inquire  whether  the 
parties  really  did  meet  on  equal  terms ;  and  if  it  he  found  thai 
the  vendor  teas  in  disii'essed  circwnstaficeSf  and  that  advantage 
wii8  taken  of  that  digress,  it  will  avoid  the  contract"  The  true 
doctrine  is  well  expressed  in  the  Indian  Contract  Act,  s.  2o, 
expl.  2.  "  An  agreement  to  which  the  consent  of  the  promisor 
is  freely  given  is  not  void  merely  because  the  consideration  is 
inadequate ;  but  the  inadequacy  of  the  consideration  may  bo 
taken  into  account  by  the  Court  in  determining  the  question 
whether  the  consent  of  the  promisor  was  freely  given."  A  sale 
made  by  a  person  of  inferior  station,  and  for  an  inadequate  price, 
was  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  and  ultimately 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  when  it  appeared  by  the  evidence  that 
the  vendor  had  entered  into  the  transaction  deliberately,  and 
liad  deliberately  chosen  not  to  take  independent  professional 
advice  (6). 

It  is  not  so  clear  however  that  a  degree  of  inadequacy  of  Cm  sped- 
consideration  which  does  not  amount  to  evidence  of  fraud,  &c.  forn^oe 
such  as  to  be  a  ground  for  avoiding  the  contract  may  not  yet  bo  bo  r^tiaed 
a  sufficient  ground  for  refusing  specific  performance.      Thogx^undof 
general  rule  as  to  granting  specific  performance,  so  far  as  it«ttd«'v»loo 
bears  on  this  point,  is  that  the  Court  has  a  discretion  not  to 
direct  a  specific  performance  in  cases  where  it  would  be  highly 
unreasonable  to  do  so :  it  is  also  said  that  one  cannot  define 
beforehand  what  shall  be  considered  unreasonable  (c).     On 
principle  it  might  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  it  should  ever  be 
considered  unreasonable  to  make  a  man  perform  that  which  he 
has  the  present  means  of  performing,  and  which  with  his  eyes 
open  he  has  bound  himself  to  perform  by  a  contract  valid  in 


(a)  8  M«d.  at  p.  428.  (c)   See   WaUon  v.    Marston,   4 

(b)  HarrUon  v.  Guest,  6  D.M.G.  D.  M.  G.  230,  239,  240,  and  dicU 
424,  8  H.  L.  C.  481,  cp.  Kosher  v.  there  refened  to. 

WUlUms,  20  £q.  210. 
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law.  And  it  is  said  iu  Watson  v.  Marston  that  the  Court 
"must  be  satisfied  that  the  agreement  would  not  have  been 
entered  into  if  its  true  effect  had  been  understood."  Posably 
this  may  be  considered  to  oyeiride  earlier  decisions  which 
certainly  do  furnish  authority  for  refusing  a  specific  performance 
simply  on  the  ground  of  the  apparent  hardship  of  the  contract. 
Bat  without  entering  on  this  general  question,  which  would  lead 
us  too  far,  we  have  now  to  examine  whether  inadequacy  of  con- 
sideration, not  being  such  as  to  make  the  validity  of  the  contract 
doubtful  (a),  is  regarded  as  making  the  performance  of  it  hig^ y 
imreasonable  within  the  meaning  of  the  above  rule  :  and  for 
this  purpose  we  assume  the  generality  of  the  role  not  to  be 
affected  by  anything  that  was  said  in  Watson  v.  Mardon. 

Conflicting  The  authorities  are  so  conflicting  that  the  beat  oouiee  aeem-s 
collected,  to  be  to  set  them  against  one  another  and  leave  the  matter  to 
the  reader's  judgment.  '  Our  own  impression  is  that  the  opinion 
to  which  Lord  Eldon  at  least  inclined,  and  which  was  expressed 
by  Lord  St.  Leonards  and  Lord  Eomilly,  is  on  the  whole  the 
better  supported  and  the  more  likely  to  be  upheld  whenever  the 
point  comes  before  a  Court  of  final  appeaL 

In  fawur  of  treating   inade-  Contra, 

qwicy  of  consideration  as  a 
ground  for  refusing  specific  per- 
formance. 

Young  v.  Clark,  Pre.  Ch.  538. 

JSavilex.  SavUe,  1  P.  Wms.  745.         Collier  v.  Brown^  1  Cox  428. 

Und£irvfood  v.  HUchcoXy  1  Ves. 
8r.  279. 

Other  cases  of  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century  cited  firom  MS. 
in  HoweU  v.  Osorgsy  1  Mad. 
p.  9,  note  (Q. 

Day  V.  Newman,  2  Cox  77|  see  Anon,  cited  in  Mortimsr  v. 
p.  80,  and  ad  f/n, ;  the  case  was  Capper,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  158 :  (sale  of 
of  a  sale  at  a  great  over- value      an  allotinent  to  be  made  by  In- 


(a)  Doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  arose  firom  the  habit  or  etiquette  by 

the  contract^  ^oit  of  the  oonduidon  which  courts   of   equity,  down  to 

that  it  is  not  valid,  has  always  been  recent  times,  never  aeciaed  a  legal 

held  a  sufficient  ground  for  refusing  point  when  tliey  oould  help  it. 
specifio  performance.    Probably  this 
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(nearly  donble  the  real  yalue), 
and  there  were  croes  suits  for 
specific  performance  and  for  re- 
Bcisaion.  There  was  nothing  to 
show  fraud,  but  it  was  considered 
''  too  hard  a  bargain  for  the  Court 
to  assist  in."  Both  bills  were 
dismissed. 

White  V.  Damon,  7  Ves.  80, 
before  Lord  Rosslyn. 

In    Wedfftpood   v.    Adams,    6 
Beav.  600,  606,  specific  perform- 
ance was  not  enforced  against 
trustees  for  sale,  when  the  con- 
tract (as  the  Court  inclined  to 
think,    but  with    some    doubt 
whether  such  could  have  been 
the  real  intention  of  the  parties), 
1x)und  them  personally  to  ex- 
onerate the  estate  from  incum- 
brances,   and  it   was   doubtful 
whether  these  did  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  purchase-money. 
But  this  was  not  like  the  ordinary 
case  of  an  agreement  between  a 
purchaser  and  a  vendor  in  his 
own   right,    since   the  trustees 
undertook  a  personal  risk  without 
even  the  chance  of  any  personal 
advantage. 

Faine  v.  Brown,  before  Lord 
Hardwicke,  cited  2  Yes.  Sr.  307, 
and  referred  to  by  Lord  Lang- 
dale  in  WedgiDOod  v.  AdawA,  was 
a  peculiar  case  :  the  hardship  was 
not  in  any  inadequacy  of  the 
purchase-money,  but  in  the  fiict 
that  the  vendor  would  lose  half 
of  it  by  the  condition  on  which 
he  was  entitled  to  the  property. 

In  Falckey.  Oray,  4  Drew.  661, 
there  was  something  beyond  mere 
inadequacy :  the  agreement  was 
for  a  purchase  at  a  valuation,  and 


closure  CommissionerB ;  value  un- 
ascertained at  date  of  contract). 


White  V.  Jkmoti,  7  Ves.  30, 34, 
on  re-heaxing  before  Lord  Eldon 
(but  limited  to  sales  by  auction). 

Coles  V.  Treeoihick,  9  Ves.  234, 
246,  per  Lord  Eldon  :  <*  unless 
the  inadequacy  of  price  is  such 
as  shocks  the  conscience,  and 
amounts  in  itself  to  conclusive 
and  decisive  evidenoe  of  fraud  in 
the  transaction,  it  is  not  itself  a 
sufficient  ground  for  refusing  a 
specific  performance." 


Wsiteni  v.  EumU,  3  Ves.  &  B. 
187, 103. 

Borell  V.  Dann^  2  Ha.  440,  450, 
per  Wigram,  V.-C. 


Ahboti  V.  Sworder,  4  De  G.  & 
Sm.  448,  461 :  per  Lord  St. 
Leonards,  ''the  undervalue  must 
be  such  as  to  shock  the  con* 
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there  was  no  valuation  by  a  com- 
petent person.  V.-C.  Kindersley 
however  expressed  a  distinct 
opinion  that  specific  performance 
oaght  to  be  refused  on  the  mere 
ground  of  inadequacy,  even  if 
there  were  none  other,  relying 
chieflv  on  iVhite  v.  Ikmion  and 

If 

Day  V.  Newman, 

He  referred  also  to  Vaughan  v. 
Thomat,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  556  (a  not 
very  intelligibly  reported  case, 
where  the  agreement  was  for  the 
re-purchase  of  an  annuity  :  the 
statement  of  the  facts  raises  some 
suspicion  of  fraud) : — ^to  Heatk- 
eote  V.  PaiffTum,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  167; 
(but  this  and  other  cases  there 
cited  in  the  reporter's  notes  prove 
too  much,  for  they  are  authorities 
not  for  refusing  specific  per- 
formance, but  for  actually  setting 
aside  agreements  on  tlie  ground 
of  undervalue  alone,  which  wc 
have  seen  is  contrary  to  the 
modem  law) : — and  to  Kien  v. 
Stt(Jceley,  1  Bro.  P.C.  191,  where 
specific  performance  was  refused 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  itiversing 
the  decree  of  the  Exchequer  in 
equity  (but  on  another  ground, 
the  question  of  value  being  "  a 
very  doubtful  point  among  the 
Loids,"  S.  C.  Gilb.  155,  twm. 
Keen  v.  Studdey), 

The  decisions  in  Coiiigan  v. 
Hostler,  2  Sch.  &  L.  160,  and 
HovM  V.  George,  1  Mad.  1 
(though  tlie  dicta  go  fiirther), 
show  only  that  a  man  who  has 
contracted  to  dispose  of  a  greater 
interest  than  he  has  will  not  be 
compelled  to  complete  his  title  by 
purchase  in  order  to  perform  the 
contract. 


science"  [i.c.  as  to  be  suffickr 
evidence  of  fraud,  cp.  Ix>rd.  Bdoe  • 
dictum  sypra,'\ 

Haywood  v.  Cope^  25  Hear.  14* «. 
153. 
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To  enable  the  reader  to  make  a  comparison  which  may  be  of  Con- 

some  interest,  wo  subjoin  a  brief  notice  of  the  provisions  of  the  ij^  ^g  ^ 

principal  Continental  Codes  as  to  the  effect  of  inadequacy  of  »le«  at 

under- 
consideration  on  a  sale.  valae. 

The  Continental  enactments  are  derived  from  the  rule  of  Roman  law,  Civil  law. 
name^  that  a  sale  for  less  than  half  the  true  value  may  be  set  aside  in 
favour  of  the  seller  unless  the  purchaser  elects  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  purchase-money :  Cod.  4.  44.  de  resc.  vend.  2.    "  Rem 
maioris  pretii  si  tu  vel  pater  tuus  minoris  pretii  distraxerit,  humanum 
est  ut  vel  pretium  te  restituente  emtoribus  fundum  venditum  recipias, 
vel,  si  emtor  elegerit,  quod  deest  iusto  pretio  recipias.    Minus  autem 
pretium  esse  videtur,  si  nee  dimidia  pars  veri  pretii  soluta  sit."    A 
less  undervalue  was  not  of  itself  a  sufficient  ground  :  C.  eod.  tit.  8, 
15.     The  old  French  law  adhered  to  this  rule  :  Pothier,  Obi.  §  33. 
**  On  estime  commun6ment  enorme  la  l^ion  qui  excfede  la  moiti^  du  old 
j  uste  prix, "  id.  Contr.  de  Vente,  §  330,  sqq.    Pothier  however  goes  on  French 
to  say  that  this  does  not  apply  to  sales  of  reversionary  interests       * 
(contrat  de  vente  de  droits  successifs)  nor  to  other  speculative  con- 
tracts (contrats  al^toires),  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the 
true  value ;  nor  to  sales  of  moveable  property :  cp.  id.  de  Vente,  §  341. 
Thus  the  rule  and  the  exception,  as  touching  immoveable  property, 
were  just  the  reverse  of  our  own  law  as  it  stood  before  1868.    The  Code  Civil 
modem  French  code  fixes  the  undervalue  for  which  a  sale  (of  immove- 
able property  only)  may  be  set  aside  at  7-12ths.    It  adds  this  impor- 
tant limitation,  that  a  general  presumption  of  undervalue  must  be 
raised  by  the  circumstances  alleged  on  behalf  of  the  seller  before  evi- 
dence of  the  actual  existence  and  amount  of  the  inadequacy  can  be 
admitted.     There  are  also  certain  precautions  as  to  the  kind  of  proof 
to  be  allowed.     If  undervalue  to  the  prescribed  extent  is  established 
the  buyer  has  the  option  of  submitting  to  a  rescission  of  the  sale  or 
jjaying  up  the  difference.    (Code  Civ.  1674-1685.)    Nothing  is  said 
about  sales  of  reversionary  interests,  but  it  has  been  decided  in  accor- 
dance with  the  older  law  that  the  section  does  not  apply  to  them  : 
Codes  Annot6s,  1.  798.     '*  Ne  sont  pas  sujettes  k  la  rescision  pour 
lesion  les  ventes  suivantes    .    .    .    [inter  alia]     La  vente  de  droits 
successifs,  encore  qu'elle  soit  faite  k  im  dtranger. "    And  the  provision 
applies  in  favour  of  the  seller  only  (art.  1683).    Any  waiver  of  the 
Beller*s  possible  rights  on  this  score,  however  express,  is  inoperative 
(1674).    There  are  exceptional  provisions  for  the  case  of  "partage 
fait  par  Tasccndant'*  (1079)  and  in  favour  of  minors  (1305,  sqq.) 

The  provisions  of  the  Italian  Code  are  in  substance  the  same  as  Italian 
tliose  of  the  Code  Napoleon  (Codice  Civile,  1529-1537).  ^«*«- 
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Prussian 
Code. 


The  proyisions  of  the  Prussian  Code — ^Allgem.  Landrecht;,  part.  I 
Tit.  II.  §§  68,  69  ("Von  der  Verletznng  tiber  die  Halfte ^-^art 
Bubstantiallj  as  foUowB. 

The  objection   that  the  purchase-money  is  disproporticHiate  t 
the  value  of  the  thing  sold  does  not  of  itself  suffice  to  avoid  the 
contract. 

"  But  if  the  disproportion  is  so  great  that  the  purchaae-moQeT 
exceeds  double  the  value  of  the  thing  sold,  then  this  raises  a  legal 
presumption  (rechtliche  Vermuthung),  of  which  the  buyer  may  take 
advantage,  of  an  error  such  as  to  avoid  the  contract.  *' 

The  buyer  may  by  his  contract  waive  the  benefit  of  these  pro- 
visioDs  (§  65) ;  and  the  seller  cannot  in  any  case  dispute  the  contiact 
on  the  ground  of  undervalue. 

The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be  that  the  judicial  presumption  is 
not  of  fraud,  but  of  error,  and  that  the  vendor  cannot  be  presamed  to 
be  in  error  as  to  the  value  of  his  own  property. 


Austrian 
Code. 


The  Austrian  Code  (§§  934,  935),  following  the  extended  interpre- 
tation of  the  Roman  rule  sanctioned  by  the  prevailing  modern 
opinion  in  Qermany,  see  Yangerow,  Pand.  §  611  (3.326),  enacts 
that  inadequacy  of  consideration  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one-half 
in  any  bilateral  contract  gives  the  party  injured  a  right  to  call  upon 
the  other  to  make  up  the  deficiency  or  rescind  the  contract  at  tiiat 
other's  option.  This  right  may  be  waived  beforehand,  and  the  rule 
does  not  apply  to  judicial  sales  by  auction. 


Observa- 
tions and 
Bummaiy. 


Thus  the  French  Code  follows  the  rule  of  the  Roman  law,  ^ving 
the  remedy  to  the  seller  only,  but  adds  a  qualifying  rule  of  evidence 
which  limits  the  remedy  to  caaes  where  there  is  some  ground  of  sus- 
picion besides  the  undervalue  itself.    The  Prussian  Code  reverses  the 
civil  law  by  giving  the  remedy  only  to  the  buyer,  and  the  Austrian 
Code  extends  it  to  both  parties,  and  to  every  kind  of  contract  for 
valuable  consideration.    These  discrepancies  seem  to  favour  the  con- 
clusion that  the  course  our  own  law  has  always  taken  with  respect 
to  projHii-ty  in  possession,  and  now  takes  (since  the  Act  31  Vict  c  4) 
with  respect  to  property  in  reversion,  is  on  the  whole  the  wisest. 
It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  the  recent  Civil  Code  of  Lower 
Canada  has  altered  the  law  of  that  province  in  the  same  direction, 
and  declares  without  exception  that  persons  of  full  age  ''are  not 
entitled  to  relief  from  their  contracts  for  cause  of  lesion  only'*  (§  1012). 
On  the  other  hand  the  question  was  considered  in  framing  the  Italian 
Code,  and  the  rule   of  the  civil  law  was  deliberately  adhered  to 
(Ma^zoni,  Diritto  Civile  Italiano^  3.357^. 
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The  different  enactments  we  have  mentioned  may  be  thus  rcca- 
pitoLited : — 


Nature  of  property. 
Moveable  or  In  possession 


immoveable. 


English  Law.   No  distinction. 


French   Code 
and  decisions 
thereon    (fol- 
lowed by 
Italian  Code). 


Immoveable 
only. 


or  reversion. 


fin 
tin 


possession, 
reversion. 


Extent  of 

inadequacy 

of  considera- 

tion  giving  To  which 

right  of  re-     party. 

sdflsion. 

None.  

(Before  1868) 

Any.  Seller. 

(Since  1868) 

None.         

'In  possession.       V-12ths       Seller. 

(coupled  with 
circumstances 
of  presump- 
tion). 
^In  reversion.         None,         


Frassian  Code. 
AoBtrian  Code. 


No  distinction. 
No  distinction. 


Cver  1-2. 
Over  1-2. 


Buyer. 
Either 
party 
in  any 
contract 
for  valu- 
able con< 
sidera- 
tion. 


But  we  have  still  to  deal  with  an  important  exceptional  class  Excep- 
of  cases.     That  which  may  have  been  a  discretionary  inf erenca  g^!^of 
when  the  discretion  of  courts  of  equity  was  larger  than  it  now  is  expectant 
has  in  these  cases  become  a  settled  presumption,  so  that  fraud,  y^J^."* 
or  rather  undue  influence,  is  '^  presumed  from  the  circumstances  sioners. 
and  condition  of  the  parties  contracting"  (a).     The  term  fraud 
is  indeed  of  common  occurrence  both  in  the  earlier  (a)  and  in 
the  later  authorities :  but  "  fraud  does  not  here  mean  deceit  or 
circumvention ;  it  means  an  uncondcientious  use  of  the  power 


(a)  Lord  ELftrdwicke  in  Chater* 
fidd  V.  JauMtenf  2  Yes.  Sr.  at  p.  155, 
cUuifies  thii  in  general  terms  as 
"  a  third  kind  of  fraud  : "  be  pro- 
ceeds (at  p.  157)  to  make  a  separate 
head  of  catching  bargains,a8  "mixed 


cases  componnded  of  all  or  several 
Bpedes  of  fraud  :*'  but  the  phrase 
as  to  presumption  is  almost  literally 
repeated,  and  it  is  obvious  that  these 
cas^  really  come  under  his  third 
head. 
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arising  out  of  these  circumstances  and  conditions  "  (a)  :  and  this 
does  not  come  witliin  the  proper  meaning  of  fraud,  w^hicli  is  a 
misrepresentation  (whether  by  untrue  assertion,  suppression  of 
tnith,  or  conduct)  made  with  the  intent  of  creating  a  paiticnlu 
wrong  belief  in  the  mind  of  the  party  defrauded.  Perhaps  thb 
best  word  to  use  would  be  imposition,  as  a  sort  of  middle  tenn 
between  fraud,  to  which  it  comes  near  in  popular  language,  and 
compulsion,  which  it  suggests  by  its  etymology. 

The  class  of  persons  in  dealing  with  whose  contracts  the  Court 

of  Chancery  has  thus  gone  beyond  its  general  principles  are  those 

who  stand,  in  the  words  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  **  in  that 

peculiar  position  of  reversioner  or  remainderman  which  is  oddly 

enough  described  as  an  expectant  heir.     This  phrase  is  used,  not 

in  its  literal  meaning,  but  as  including  eveiy  one  who  has  either  a 

vested  remainder  or  a  contingent  remainder  in  a  family  property, 

including  a  remainder  in  a  portion  as  well  as  a  remainder  in  an 

estate,  and  every  one  who  has  the  hope  of  succession  to  the 

property  of  an  ancestor — either  by  reason  of  his  being  the  heir 

apparent  or  presumptive,  or  by  reason  merely  of  the  expectation 

of  a  devise  or  bequest  on  account  of  the  supposed  or  presumed 

affection  of  his  ancestor  or  relative.     More  than  this,  the  doctrine 

as  to  expectant  heirs  has  been  extended  to  all  reversioners  and 

remaindermen,  as  appears  from  Tottenham  v.  Emmet  (&)  and 

Earl  of  Ayleaford  v.  Morris  (c).     So  that  the  doctrine  not  only 

includes  the  class  I  have  mentioned,  who  in  some  popular  sense 

might   be    called  expectant  heirs,  but  also  all  remaindermen 

and  reversioners  "  {d). 

Motives  The  recent  Act  31  Vict.  c.  4  has  modified  the  practice  of  the 

t^onal^^^'  Court  of  Chancery   (which  now   continues  in  the   Chancery 

treatment:  Division)  less  than  might  be  supposed  :  it  is  therefore  necessary 

BumpUon    ^^  8^^®  ^^  *^®  ^^  place  a  connected  view  of  the  whole  doctrine 

of  fraud,     as  it  formerly  stood.     It  was  considered  that  persons  raising 

money  on  their  expectancies  were  at  such  a  disadvantage  as  to 

bo  peculiarly  exposed  to  imposition  and  fraud,  and  to  require  an 

extraordinary  degree  of  protection  (e) :  and  it  was  also  thought 

(a)  Per  Lord  Selbome,  Earl  of         (e)  ''A  degree  of  protection  ap> 

Ayhiford  v.  Morris^  8  Ch.  484,  491.  proaching  nearly  to  an  incapacity 

(6)  14  W.  R.  3.  to  bind  themselTes    by  any  con« 

(c)  8  Ch.  484.  tract : "  Sir  W.  Grant  in  Peacod;  t. 

(d)  Beynon  v.  Cook,  10  Ch.  391,  ti.  Evam,  16  Yes.  at  p.  514. 
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right  to  discourage  such  dealings  on  a  general  ground  of  puLlic  2.  Public 
policy,  as  tending  to  the  ruin  of  families  (a)  and  in  most  cases  ^  JJl-*" 
involving  "  a  sort  of  indirect  £raud  upon  the  heads  of  families  fare  of 
from  whom  these  transactions  are  concealed  "  (b). 

Moreover,  laws  agaioLst  usury  were  in  force  at  the  time  when  3.  Evasion 
courts  of  equity  began  to  give  relief  against  these  "  catching  ^^.^^^ 
bargains  '*  as  they  are  called  (c)  ;  any  transactions  which  looked 
like  an  evasion  of  those  laws  were  very  narrowly  watched,  and 
it  may  be  sumused  that  when  they  could  not  be  brought 
within  the  scope  of  the  statutes  the  Courts  felt  justified  in 
being  astute  to  defeat  them  on  any  other  grounds  that  could  be 
discovered  (d). 

The  doctrine  which  was  at  first  introduced  for  the  protection  Exteiuion 
of  expectant  heirs  was  in  course  of  time  extended  to  all  dealings  ^^^ij^g 
whatever  with  reversionary  interests.     In  its  finally  developed 
form  it  had  two  branches  : — 

1.  As  to  reversionary  interests,  whether  the  reversioner  were 
also  an  expectant  heir  or  not : 

A.  The  rule  of  law  that  the  vendor  might  avoid  the  sale  for 
undervalue  alone : 

B.  The  rule  of  evidence  that  the  burden  of  proof  was  on  the 
purchaser  to  show  that  he  gave  the  full  value. 

It  is  this  part  of  the  doctrine  that  is  changed  by  the  Act 
31  Vict.  c.  4. 


(a)  Tinsleton  v.  Griffi^  1  P.  Wms. 
at  p.  312  ;  Cole  v.  Oibbont,  3  P. 
Wms.  at  p.  293  ;  Chuterfidd  v. 
Jamsen,  2  Ves.  Sr.  at  p.  158. 

(6)  Per  Lord  Selbome,  Earl  of 
AyUrford  y.  Morria,  8  Ch.  484,  492 ; 
ChuUrfiM  V.  Janssen,  2  Vex  Sr. 
124, 167. 

(c)  In  WUeman  v.  Beahe,  2 
Vem.  121,  it  appears  from  the 
Btatement  of  the  facts  that  twenty 
years  or  thereabouts  after  the  Re- 
storation this  jurisdiction  was  re. 
garded  as  a  noTelty  :  for  the 
defendant's  testator  "  understanding 
that  the  Chancery  began  to  relieve 
against  such  bargains"  took  certain 
steps  to  make  himself  safe,  but 
without  success,  the  Court  pro- 
nouncing them  "  a  contrivance  only 


to  double  hatch  the  cheat"  But 
in  A  rdgloMt  v.  Muachampf  1  Vem. 
238,  it  is  said  that  many  precedents 
from  Lord  Bacon's,  Lord  Ellesmere's, 
and  Lord  Coventry's  times  wero  pro- 
duced. 

{d)  The  reports  of  the  cases  on 
this  head  anterior  to  ChesterfiM  v. 
Janssen  aro  unfortunately  so  meagre 
that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
whether  they  proceeded  on  any 
uniform  principle.  But  the  motives 
above  alleged  seem  on  the  whole  to 
have  been  those  which  determined 
the  policy  of  the  Court.  On  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  remedy 
cp.  the  remarks  of  Burnett,  J.  in 
ChtMterfidd  v.  Janssen,  2  Ves.  Sr.  at 
p.  145. 
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2.  As  to  ''  catching  bargains  "  with  expectant  heirs  and  re- 
maindermen or  reversioners  in  similar  circumstancesy  i.e.  bargains 
made  in  substance  on  the  credit  of  their  expectations,  whether 
the  property  in  expectancy  or  reversion  be  ostensibly  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  transaction  or  not  (a)  : 

The  rule  of  evidence  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  other 
contracting  party  to  show  that  the  transaction  was  a  fair  one. 
We  use  the  present  tense,  for  neither  the  last  mentioned  Act 
nor  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  has 
made  any  change  in  this  respect. 

The  part  of  the  doctrine  which  is  abrogated  was  intimately 
connected  both  in  principle  and  in  practice  with  that  which 
remains ;  and  it  seems  still  advisable  to  give  some  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  applied. 

Former  In  the  leading  case  of  EaH  of  Aldhorougk  v.  Trye^  7  CL  &  F.  436,  the 

doctrine  as  general  rule  above  stated,  which  had  been  very  broadly  asserted  in 

of  revCT-     earlier  cases  (6),  notably  in  Chwland  v.  J)t  Farta,  17  Ves.  SO,  24, 

sionary       was  confirmed  :  and  it  was  further  settled  that  the  full  value  which 

interests,    the  purchaser  of  a  reversionary  interest  was  bound  to  show  that  he 

had  given  was  not  the  actuarial  value  (c),  %,€,  the  value  as  calculated 

by  an  actuary  from  the  tables,  but  the  fair  market  price  at  the  time 

of  the  sale  (which  would  generally  be  less  than  the  actuarial  value). 

On  this  last  principle  sales  by  auction  were  treated  with  more  favour 

than  sales  by  private  contract :  for  a  sale  by  auction  was  of  itself  joritna 

facie  evidence  of  the  market  price  :  Shelly  v.  Naehf  2  Mad.  S3S,  236  : 

but  this  might  be  rebutted  by  other  circumstances,  e,g,  the  sale  being 

without  reserve  and  the  bidders  knowing  of  the  vendor's  distress : 

Fox  V.  Wright^  6  Mad.  111.    There  was  no  fixed  rule  that  a  sale  of  a 

reversion  must  be  by  auction  {Edvfards  v.  Burt,  2  D.  M.  Q.  55 ;  Lord 

V.  Jeff/tins,  35  Beav.  7, 16),  but  in  practice  a  purchaser  was  hardly 

safe  in  buying  otherwise  (Foeter  v.  Boberts,  29  Beav.  at  p.  471). 

Generally  it  was  the  purchaser's  duty  to  preserve  abundant  evidence 
of  the  full  value  having  been  given  {Salter  v.  BradehaWy  26  Beav. 
161, 164)  ;  nor  was  he  relieved  from  this  burden  of  proof  by  any  diffi- 
culty of  ascertaining  the  true  value,  whether  caused  by  the  property 
being  in  fact  unmarketable,  or  by  the  interest  disposed  of  depending 
on  a  complex  or  speculative  contingency,  such  as  the  death  without 

(a)  Earl  of  AyUrford  v.  Morrie,  (c)  The  adoption  of  the  "ac- 
8  Ch.  at  p.  497.  tuarial"  standard  in  Rowland  v. 

(b)  Contra  Moth  v.  Atwood,  5  Yes.  De  Faria  was  explained  by  the 
845  ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  fact  that  in  thai  case  no  other 
a  solitary  exception.  evidence  was  offered. 
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issue  of  a  particular  Hying  person.    In  the  former  case  evidence  Iiad 
t;o  be  procured  from  experts  (i.e,  auctioneers  rather  than  actuaries) 
that  the  price  given  was  the  best  that  could  be  got :  Tynte  y.  Hodge, 
2  H.  &  M.  287, 298.    In  cases  of  the  latter  kind  the  uncertainty  of  the 
risk  did  not  preyent  the  Court  from  interfering :  BotMt  v.  Heaps,  3 
Ves.  &  B.  117 :  an  inquiry  might  be  directed,  Boothby  y.  Boothhy, 
1  I^Iac.  &  G.  604  :  nor  could  the  purchaser  merely  by  showing  that  the 
valae  he  gaye  was  substantial  throw  back  upon  the  vendor  the  bur- 
den of  proving  it  inadequate,  Talbot  y.  Staniforih,  1  J.  &  H.  484, 504  ; 
nor  was  the  rule  relaxed  even  where  it  appeared  to  the  Court  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  real  yalue  :  Benyon  y.  Fitch,  35  Beav.  570, 
575.    There  were  indeed  earlier  dicta  against  setting  a  value  on 
complex  contingencies  {Baker  v.  Bent,  1  Buss.  &  M.  224, 229;  q>.  as  to 
this,  and  also  as  to  the  distinction  between  market  value  and  actuarial 
value.  Lord  Eldon's  remark  in  Low  v.  Bar  chard,  8  Yes.  at  p.  136  : 
and  see  35  Beav.  11).    But  if  the  purchaser  had  bought  at  the  vendor's 
own  valuation  of  the  corpus  of  the  property,  he  was  not  bound  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  the  other  way  to  show  that  it  was  not  too  low  : 
Perfect  v.  Lane,  3  D.  F.  J.  369,  377. 

The  doctrine  applied  to  reversionary  life  interests  as  well  as  to  rever- 
sions in  capital  {Edtoards  v.  Burt,  2  D.  M.  G.  55)  ;  to  the  sale  of  a 
reversionary  interest  coupled  with  an  interest  in  possession,  (Davie 
V.  Duke  of  Marlborough,  2  Swanst.  108,  154,  J^esbitt  v.  Berridge,  32 
Beav.  280,  286)  (a) ;  to  dealings  with  personal  property,  in  a  mixed 
fund  with  real  property  (Edwards  v.  Brov^ne,  2  Coll.  100),  or  alone 
(Foster  v.  Roberts,  29  Beav.  467) ;  and  to  leases  (Orosvenor  v.  Sherratt, 
28  Beav.  659,  664)  and  charges  on  reversionary  interests  as  well  as 
to  sales  (Davis  v.  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  Bromley  v.  Smith,  26  Beav. 
644 ;  Benyon  v.  Fitch,  35  Beav.  570).  Proof  that  the  vendor  was  of 
mature  age  and  fully  understood  what  he  was  doing  made  no  differ- 
ence, nor  was  he  bound  to  show  that  he  was  in  any  distress  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  :  Bromley  v.  Smith, 

The  presumption  originally  thought  to  arise  from  transactions  of 
this  kind  had  in  fact  become  transformed  into  an  inflexible  rule  of 
law  :  and  the  consistent  application  of  the  rule  made  it  well  nigh 
impossible  to  deal  with  reversionary  interests  at  all.  The  modern 
cases  almost  look  as  if  the  Court,  finding  it  too  late  to  shake  off  the 
doctrine,  had  sought  to  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  its 
inconvenienoe  by  extreme  instances.  Sales  were  set  aside  after  the 
lapse  of  such  a  length  of  time  as  19  years  (St,  AWan  v.  Harding,  27 
Beav.  11)  and  even  40  years  (Salter  v.  Bradshaw,  26  Beav.  161).  A 
sub-purchaser  who  bought  at  a  considerably  advanced  price  was  held 
by  this  alone  to  have  notice  of  the  first  sale  having  been  at  an  under- 

(a)  S.  C.  4  D.  J.  S.  45,  bat  no  appeal  on  this  point 
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Act  to 
amend  the 
law  re- 
lating to 
sales  of 
revennons, 
31  Vict, 
c.  4. 


Limited 
eflfect  of 
the  Act. 


General 
rules  of 
equity 


value  (Neshitt  v.  Berridgfy  32  Beav.  280).  In  one  case  where  the  prkv 
paid  was  2002.,  and  the  true  value  as  estimated  hy  the  Court  23^% 
the  sole  was  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  this  undervalue,  thoagh  the 
question  was  only  incidentally  raised  and  the  plaintiff's  case  failed 
on  all  other  points  (Jones  v.  Rickeits,  31  Beav.  130).    A  general  viev 
of  the  doctrine  is  given  hy  Lord  Selhome  in  AyUsford  v.  Morris  ^ 
Gh.  at  pp.  489-92 :  and  remarks  on  the  x>olicy  of  the  rule  as  to 
reversions  are  to  he  found  in  Bromky  v.  Smith,  26  Beav.  at  p.  G65, 
and  Webiter  v.  CooJe,  2  Gh.  at  pp.  544,  n.,  546,  as  well  as  in  some 
other  of  the  authorities  already  cited. 

Finally  Parliament  found  it  necessary  to  interfere,   and  hj 
the  "Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  sales  of  reversions,"  31 
Vict.  c.  4  (7th  Decemher,  1867),  it  was  enacted  (s.  1)  that  no 
purchase  (defined  hy  s.  2  to  include  every  contract,  &c.,  by  -which 
a  heneficial  interest  in  property  may  he  acquired),  made  bona 
fide  and  without  fraud  or  unfair  dealing  of  any  reversionarr 
interest  in  real  or  personal  estate,  should  after  January  1,  1S68, 
(s.  3)  he  opened  or  set  aside  merely  on  the  ground  of  undenralae. 
Suhject  only  to  a  saving  of  pending  suits  (s.  3)  this  Act  is  retro- 
spective, and  this  is  the  more  remarkahle  inasmuch  as  the  right 
taken  away  hy  it  from  any  vendor  of  a  reversion  who  might 
otherwise  have  set  aside  the  sale  on  the  ground  of  undervalue 
alone  was  (as  in  the  case  of  a  sale  voidahle  on  any  other  ground) 
not  a  mere  right  of  suit,  hut  an  interest  which  was  transmissible 
hy  descent  or  devise  (a). 

The  act  is  carefully  limited  to  its  special  object  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  equity  which  was  an  impediment  to 
fair  and  reasonable  as  well  as  to  unconscionahle  baigains.  It 
leaves  undervalue  still  a  material  clement  in  cases  in  which  it  is 
not  the  sole  equitable  ground  for  relief  (b). 

It  had  already  been  decided  in  Croft  v.  Graham  (c)  that  th« 
repeal  of  the  usury  laws  (c?)  did  not  alter  the  general  rules  of  the 


(a)  GrtiUy  v.  Afousley,  4  De  G. 
&  J.  78,  93. 

(6)  £arl  ofAylerford  v.  Morris f  8 
Gh.  at  p.  490.  See  also  O'liorke  v. 
Bolingbrokey  2  App.  Ga.  814. 

(c)  2  D.  J.  S.  155. 

(rf)  17  &  18  Vict  c.  90.  But 
before    this    complete    repeal    ex- 


ceptions had  been  made  from  the 
usury  laws  in  favour  of  certain  bilk 
of  exchange,  and  loans  exceeding 
102.  not  secured  on  land  :  3  &  4 
Wm.  4,  c  98,8.  7,2  k  3  Vict  c  87, 
p.  1,  and  comments  thereon  in  Lane 
V.  Horhck,  5  H.  L.  C.  480. 
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Court  of  Chancery  as  to  dealings  with  expectant  heirs.     Tliis  m  to 

decision  was  followed  in  Miller  v.  Cook  {a)  and  adhered  to  in  i>^^Li^5f 

Tyler  v.  Yatea  {h\  and  lastly  in  Earl  of  Aylesford  v.  Morris  (c)  unaffected 

and   Beynon  v.  Gook  (c?),  and  in  the  two  latter  cases  it  has  been 

clearly  laid  down  that  the  rules  are  in  like  manner  unaffected 

"by  the  change  in  the  law  concerning  sales  of  reversions.     And 

this  was  confirmed  by  all  the  opinions  delivered  in  the  recent 

case  of  CfRorke  v.  Bolingbroke  (e)  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though 

the  particular  transaction  in  dispute  was  upheld. 

The  effect  of  these  rules  is  not  to  lay  down  any  proposition  of 

substantive  law,  but  to  make  an  exception  &om  the  ordinary 

rules  of  evidence  by  throwing  upon  the  party  claiming  under  a 

contract  the  burden  of  proving,  not  merely  that  the  essential 

requisites  of  a  contract,  including  the  other  party's  consent, 

existed,  but  also  that  such  consent  was  perfectly  free.     The  Conditions 

question  is  therefore,  what  are  "  the  conditions  which  throw  the  ?^^"*. 
^  '  burden  of 

burden  of  justifying  the  righteousness  of  the  bargain  upon  the  proof  on 
party  who  claims  the  benefit  of  it"  (/).  Now  these  conditions  l^'^der. 
have  never  been  fixed  by  any  positive  authority.  We  have  seen 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  refused  to  define  fraud,  or  to  limit 
by  any  enumeration  the  standing  relations  from  which  influence 
will  be  presumed.  In  like  manner  there  is  no  definition  to  be 
found  of  what  is  to  be  understood  by  a  '' catching  bargain." 
This  being  so  we  can  only  observe  the  conditions  which  have  in 
fact  been  generally  present  in  the  bargains  against  which  relief 
has  been  given  in  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction.  These  are : — 
1.  A  loan  in  which  the  borrower  is  a  person  having  little  or 
no  property  immediately  available,  and  is  trusted  in  substance 
on  the  credit  of  his  expectations. 


(a)  10  Eq.  641. 

(&)  11  £q.  265,  6  Ch.  665. 

(c)  8  Ch.  484 ;  this  may  now  be 
regarded  as  the  leading  case  on  the 
subject.  It  should  be  observed  that 
m  Tyler  v.  YaUs  a  principal  and 
Buxety  made  themselves  liable  for 
a  biU  which  the  principal  had 
accepted  during  his  minority,  with- 
out knowing  that  there  was  no 
existing  legal  liability  on  the  bill, 
and  all  the  subsequent  transactions 
were  bound  up  with  this  :  and  the 
esse  was  rested  on  this  ground  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal  (p.  671).    Cp. 


on  this  point  Coward  v.  ffugha,  1 
K.  &  J.  443,  where  a  widow  who 
during  her  husband's  life  had  joined 
as  surety  in  his  promissory  note 
executed  a  new  note  under  the 
impression  that  she  was  liable  on 
the  old  one,  and  without  any  new 
consideration,  and  the  note  was  set 
aside  :  see  Southdll  y.  Rigg  and 
Forman  v.  Wright^  H  C.  B.  481,  20 
L.  J.  C.  P.  145. 

(d)  10  Ch.  389. 

(e)  2  App.  Ca.  814. 

(/)  Earl  of  AyUtford  v.  MorrU  8 
Ch.  at  p.  492.  '  ^ 


SS^  CHAP.    XL    DURESS  AND  UNDUE  INPLUENCB. 

Obs,  It  is  immaterial  whether  there  is  or  not  any  actual  d< 
with  the  estate  in  remainder  or  expression  of  the  contingencj  C4i 
which  the  fnnd  for  payment  of  the  principal  advanced  substantiallj 
depends.    Earl  of  Aylesford  y.  Morris,  8  Ch.  at  p.  497. 

2.  Terms  prima  facie  oppressive  and  extortionate  (ue,  such 
that  a  man  of  ordinary  sense  and  judgment  cannot  be  supposed 
likely  to  give  his  free  consent  to  them). 

Obs,  An  excessive  rate  of  interest  is  in  itself  nothing  more  than  a 
disproportionately  large  consideration  given  by  the  borrower  tor  the 
loan  :  and  it  is  not  sufficient,  standing  alone,  to  invalidate  a  eontnet 
in  equity  :  Webster  v.  Cook,  2  Ch.  642,  where  a  loan  at  60  per  cent, 
per  annum  was  upheld.  Stuart,  V.-C.  disapproved  of  the  case  in 
Tyler  v.  TcUes  (11  £q.  at  p.  276}  but  on  another  point  And  aee 
Parker  v.  Butcher,  3  Eq.  762,  767* 

3.  A  considerable  excess  in  the  nominal  amount  of  the  sums 
advanced  over  the  amount  actually  received  by  the  borrower. 

Obs.  This  appears  in  all  the  recent  cases  in  which  relief  ham  been 
given  :  deductions  being  made  on  every  advance,  according  to  the 
common  practice  of  professed  money-lenders,  under  the  name  of 
discount,  commission,  and  the  like.  The  result  is  that  the  rate  of 
intei^est  appearing  to  be  taken  does  not  show  anything  like  the  terms 
on  which  the  loan  is  in  truth  made  :  and  this  may  be  considered 
evidence  of  fraud  so  far  as  it  aigues  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  lender 
to  gloze  over  the  real  terms  of  the  bargain.  Probably  however  a  jury 
could  not  be  directed  so  to  consider  it  in  a  trial  where  fraod  was 
distinctly  in  issue  ;  though  no  doubt  such  circumstances,  or  even  an 
exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  would  be  made  matter  of  observation. 

4.  The  absence  of  any  real  bargaining  between  the  parties,  or 
of  any  inquiry  by  the  lender  into  the  exact  nature  or  value  of 
the  borrower's  expectations, 

Obs.  These  circumstances  are  relied  on  in  Earl  of  Aylesford  v.  Morris 
(8  Ch.  at  p.  496)  as  increasing  the  difficulty  of  upholding  the  trans- 
action. This  again  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  money-lenders  who 
do  this  kind  of  business.  Their  terms  are  calculated  to  cover  the  risk 
of  there  being  no  security  at  all ;  moreover  the  borrower  often  wishes 
the  lender  not  to  make  any  inquiries  which  might  end  in  the  matter 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ancestor  or  other  person  from  whom 
the  expectations  are  derived.  The  concealment  of  the  transaction 
from  the  ancestor  was  held  by  Lord  Brougham  in  King  v.  Hamlet,  2 
M.  &  K.  456,  to  be  an  indispensable  condition  of  equitable  relief;  but 
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this  opinion  is  not  now  accepted  (Earl  ofAylesford  v.  Morris,  8  Ch. 
at  p.  491).  The  decision  in  King  v.  HamUt  (affirmed  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  without  giving  any  reasons,  3  CI.  &  F.  218)  can  be 
supported  on  another  ground,  viz,  that  a  party  to  a  voidable  contract 
cannot  rescind  it  if  he  has  so  acted  under  the  contract  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  restore  the  former  state  of  things,  as  we  have  seen  in 
Chap.  X,  p.  510  above. 

It  seems  safe  to  assert  that  in  any  case  where  these  conditions 
concur,  the  burden  of  proof  is  thrown  on  the  lender  to  show 
that  the  transaction  was  a  fair  one  :  it  seems  equally  unsafe  to 
assert  that  they  must  all  concur,  or  that  any  one  of  them  (except 
perhaps  the  first)  is  indispensable. 

It  may  then  be  asked,  By  what  sort  of  evidence  is  the  lender  Qu,  if 
to  satisfy  the  Court  that  the  borrower  was  not  imposed  on  1    As  Jj^j^^ 
there  is  no  reported  case  in  which  it  was  considered  that  the  can  in 
hurden  of  proof  lay  upon  the  lender,  and  yet  he  did  so  satisfy  ^^^  ^ 
the  Court,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  certain  answer  to  this  exonerate 
question.     But  it  does  not  take  very  much  reflection  to  see  that 
it  is  in  fact  extremely  improbable  that  in  any  case  where  the 
above-mentioned  conditions  are  present  any  satisfactory  evidence 
should  be  forthcoming  to  justify  the  lender  (a).     Practically 
the  question  is  whether  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  the  trans- 
action was  a  hard  bargain  {b) — that  is,  not  merely  a  bargain  in 
which  the  consideration  is  inadequate,  but  an  unconscionable 
bargain   where  one  party  takes  an  unfair   advantage  of    the 
other  (c). 

An  account  stated  for  the  purpose  of  a  contract  of  this 
description  is  of  no  more  validity  than  the  contract  itself,  and  a 
recital  of  it  in  the  security  does  not  preclude  the  borrower  from 
re-opening  the  account  even  as  against  purchasers  or  sub- 
mortgagees  of  the  original  lender  who  have  notice  of  the  general 
character  of  the  transaction.  For  such  notice  is  equivalent  to 
notice  of  aU  the  legal  consequences  {d). 


himself. 


(a)  '*  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  show  by  any  independent  evi- 
dence {if  such  a  thing  could  be  con- 
ceiced  possible)  that  the  terms  thus 
imposed  on  the  plaintiff  were  fair 
and  reaBonable,**  8  Ch.  496. 

(6)  See  the  judgment  of  the  M. 
R  Beynon  v.  Cook,  10  Ch.  391,  ». 

[c)  Per  Jessel,  M.K.  in  MiddUUm 


V.  Brown  (C.  A),  Feb.  20, 1878  (not 
yet  reported). 

{d)  ToUenham  v.  Oreen,  82  L.  J. 
Ch.  201  :  a  case  decided  under  the 
old  rule  as  to  dealings  with  rever- 
sionary interests,  but  the  principles 
seem  applicable  in  all  cases  where 
the  burden  of  proof  is  still  on  the 
lender. 
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The  borrower  who  seeks  relief  a^nst  a  contract  of  tlii* 
description  must  of  course  repay  whatever  sums  have  I*.-  n 
actually  advanced,  with  reasonable  interest  (according  to  t'..-^ 
usual  practice  of  the  Court,  5  per  cent.),  and  the  relief  is  grantetl 
only  on  those  terms.  Moreover  it  is  held  not  unjust  thai  hn 
should  obtain  it  at  his  own  expense,  since  he  calls  in  thr 
assistance  of  the  Court  to  undo  the  consequences  of  his  own 
folly  (a) :  and  accordingly  the  general  rule  is  to  give  no  costs  ol 
either  side  (6). 

The  rule  of  evidence  casting  a  special  burden  of  proof  on 
the  lender  being  peculiar  to  equity,  there  was  generally  no 
defence  at  law  to  an  action  brought  by  him  to  enforce  a  contract 
of  this  kind  :  nor  would  an  equitable  plea  under  the  Comm^m 
Law  Procedure  Act  have  been  available,  since  such  pleas  were 
admitted  only  when  they  showed  cause  for  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditional equitable  relief.  But  the  rule  of  evidence  hitherto  fol- 
lowed in  equity  must  now  prevail  in  every  Division  of  the  High 
Courtj  ani  the  probable  eflfect  of  this  in  the  Common  Law 
Divisions  may  be  expressed  as  follows  : 

When  a  lender  of  money  sues  on  a  special  contract,  whether 
such  contract  be  embodied  in  a  negotiable  instrument  or  not,  and 
the  borrower  proves  facts  which  bring  the  contract  within  the 
description  of  a  "catching  bargain"  as  understood  by  courts 
of  equity,  the  lender  must  prove  the  reasonableness  of  the 
bargain  (c) ;  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  he  cannot  recover  on  the 
special  contract,  but  can  recover  his  principal  and  reasonable 
interest  as  on  a  common  count  for  money  lent.     It  must  be 
noticed  that  the  importance  of  this  class   of  cases  is  much 
diminished,   though  the  law  is  not  affected,  by  the  Infants' 


(o)  Earl  of  AyUsford  v.  Moms,  8 
Ch.  at  p.  499. 

(6)  In  the  cases  of  sales  of  rever- 
sions under  the  former  law  on  that 
head  the  practice  was  for  some  time 
to  treat  the  suit  as  a  redemption  suit, 
and  give  the  purchaser  his  costs  as  a 
mortgagee  :  but  the  later  rule  was 
to  give  no  costs  on  either  side,  ex- 
cept that  the  plaintiff  had  to  bear 
Buch  as  were  occasioned  by  any  un- 
founded charges  of  actual  fraud  : 
Edwards  v.  Burt,  2  D.  M.  O.  at 


p.  65  ;  Bromley  v.  Smkk,  26  Bear. 
at  p.  676,  and  costs  might  be  given 
against  the  defendant  as  to  any 
transaction  in  which  there  had  been 
misconduct  on  his  part :  ToUenkan 
V.  Green,  32  L.  J.  Ch.  201, 206. 

(c)  Qu.  is  this  a  question  for  the 
jury  or  for  the  Court  ?  Prima  fade 
it  should  be  a  question  of  fact :  but 
there  are  some  analogies  ((.y.  the 
cases  on  restraint  of  trade)  fur 
treating  it  as  a  question  of  law. 
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Tlcllef  Act  1874,  whicli  makes  loans  of  money  to  infants 
absolutely  void  and  forbids  any  action  to  be  brought  on 
a  promise  to  pay  debts  contracted  during  infancy.  See  p.  42 
sjijpra. 

The  same  principles  apply,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  a  Applica- 
transaction  of  sale  as  distinguished  from  loan,  to  the  sale  of  principles 
reversionary  interests  by  persons  who  are  not  in  an  independent  t®  ^^  of 
position,  as  when  the  sale  is  made  by  a  man  only  just  of  age  in  gionary 
l^ursuance  of  terms  settled  while  he  was  still  an  infant.     Here  interests 
the  burden  is  on  the  purchaser  to  show  the  fairness  of  the  trans-  in  d^en- 
action.     He  is  not  bound  to  show  that  the  price  given  was  abso-  ^f^^  P<«- 
lutely  adequate ;  but  he  is  bound,  notwithstanding  the  Act  of 
1867,  (31  Vict.  c.  4,  p.  552  above)  to  show  that  it  was  such  as, 
upon  the  facts  known  to  him  at  the  time,  he  might  have  reason- 
ably thought  adequate.     Moreover  he  ought  to  see,  where  prac- 
ticable, that  the  seller  has  independent  legal  advice.   These  rules 
seem  to  be  established  by  ORorke  v.  Bolinghroke  (a),  which  is 
remarkable  as  an  almost  singular  instance  of  an  impeached  trans- 
action with  an  "  expectant  heir  "  being  upheld.     There  a  father 
and  son  negotiated  with  a  purchaser  for  the  sale  of  the  son's 
reversionary  interest  expectant  on  the  death  of  the  father.     The 
sale  was  completed  three  weeks  after  the  son  came  of  age.     The 
price  was  agreed  to  after  some  bargaining  ;  it  was  founded  on  a 
statement  of  value  furnished  by  a  third  person,  and  would  have 
been  adequate  if  the  father's  life  had  been  a  good  one.     The 
purchaser  did  not  know  and  had  no  reason  to  believe  anything 
to  the  contrary,  but  it  was  in  fact  a  bad  life.     The  young  man 
took  no  independent  advice,  being  "  penniless,  and  except  for 
his  father  friendless  "  (ft).     The  father  died  within  three  months 
after  the  sale.     Four  years  later  the  son  sued  to  have  the  whole 
transaction  set  aside,  but  failed  in  the  House  of  Lords  after  suc- 
ceeding in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Ireland.     The  majority  of  the 
Lords  (c)  held  that  the  burden  of  proof  was  indeed  on  the  buyer, 
but  that  he  had  satisfied  it.   Lord  Hatherley  dissented,  thinking 
that  it  was  the  buyer's  absolute  duty  to  see  that  the  young  man 
had  independent  advice. 


(a)  2  App.  Oft.  814.  (c)  Lord  Blackburn,  Lord  0'H»- 

(6)  Lord  Blackburn,  at  p.  837.  g&n,  and  Lord  Gordon. 
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provi- 
dence." 


**  Surprise"  We  have  yet  to  examine  another  alleged  ground  of  equitallr 
"'^^  relief  against  contracts,  founded  on  the  notion  of  an  inequal::? 
between  the  contracting  parties :  we  say  allied,  for  we  adoji^ 
the  opinion,  for  which  there  is  high  authority,  that  it  oug^ht  n^.tt 
to  be  treated  as  a  substantial  ground  for  avoiding  iransactioa':. 
but  only  as  matter  of  evidence :  we  mean  "  surprise,"  or  **  ;>::j- 
prise  and  improvidence. " 


EvaiiB  V. 
Llewellyn 


QuAt 


it 


The  case  of  Evans  v.  Lletoellt/n  (a)  may  bo  taken  as  the. 
typical  instance.  The  plaintiff  was  a  person  of  inferior  stati<./a 
and  education  who  acquired  by  descent  a  title  in  fee  simple  to 
a  share  in  land  in  which  the  defendant  had  a  limited  interest. 
His  title  was  first  communicated  to  him  by  the  defendant,  who 
represented  to  him  (as  the  fact  appears  to  have  been)  that  tLo 
circumstances  of  the  family  created  a  moral  obligation  in  the 
plaintiff  not  to  insist  on  his  strict  rights,  and  offered  to  purchase 
his  interest  for  a  substantial  though  not  adequate  consideration. 
The  defendant  suggested  to  the  plaintiff  to  consult  his  friond-s 
in  the  matter,  which  however  he  did  not  do.  Three  day> 
intervened  between  the  first  interview  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
business  by  the  acceptance  of  the  defendant's  offer.  It  wa^ 
considered  that  the  plaintiff  was  under  the  circumstances  not  a 
free  agent  and  not  equal  to  protecting  himself,  and  was  taken 
by  surprise,  and  the  sale  was  set  aside  (b). 

The  case  seems  somewhat  anomalous,  but  it  has  been  su^ested 
by  very  high  authority  that  it  would  still  be  followed  in  setting 
aside  a  contract  as  ^'  improvident  and  hastily  carried  into  execu- 
tion "  (c),  and  it  has  been  distinctly  approved  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  Chancery  {d). 

It  is  submitted,  however,  that  there  is  no  intelligible  reason 


Burpnae    ^^^  treating  surprise  or  improvidence  as  a  substantive  cause  fur 


(a)  See  followhig  note. 

(6)  2  Bro.  C.  C.  160  ;  1  Cox  838,  a 
f  aUer  report,  which  is  here  followed ; 
the  other  if  correct  would  reduce  it 
to  a  plain  case  of  fraud  or  at  all 
events  misrepresentation.  In  the 
recent  case  of  Haygarthv.  Wearing, 
12  Eq.  320,  which  to  some  extent 
resembled  this,  the  ground  of  the 
decision  was  a  positive  misrepre- 
sentation as  to  the  value  of  the 


properly. 

(c)  Lord  St  Leonards  in  Curmm 
V.  Bdwyrihy,  3  H.  L.  C.  742  :  there 
the  appellant  relied  on  expre« 
charges  of  fraud,  which  were  not 
made  out :  but  Lord  St.  Leonards 
thought  he  might  possibly  have 
succeeded  if  he  had  rested  his  case 
on  the  ground  suggested. 

{d)  Per  Turner,  L.  J.  in  Baker  v. 
Monk,  4  D.  J.  S.  at  p.  892. 
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setting  aside  oontracts,  much,  less  for  attempting  to  give  these  &c.  any 
-words  a  technical  signification.     Both  terms  are  in  fact  merely  J|*^^' 
negative  and  relative.     Surjorise  is  nothing  else  than  the  want  of  for  avoid- 
mature  deliheration :  improvidence  is  nothing  else  than  the  want  ^^jf?*^' 
of  that  degree  of  vigilance  which  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence 
may  be  expected  to  use  in  guarding  his  own  interest.     Xow 
one    man's   deliberation  and   prudence   are  not   the    same   as 
another  man's,  nor  is  the  same  man  equally  deliberate  or  pru- 
dent at  all  times.     A  man  may  enter  into  a  contract  with  less 
deliberation  than  the  average  wisdom  of  mankind  would  counsel, 
or  than  he  himself  commonly  uses,  in  affairs  of  the  like  nature, 
and  yet  the  contract  may  be  perfectly  valid.     But  he  must  in 
any  case  understand  what  he  is  doing ;  for  if  he  does  not,  there 
is  no  true  consent  and  no  contract  (a) ;  and  his  consent  must  be 
freely  given ;  for  if  it  is  not,  the  contract  is  voidable  at  his 
option.     And  if  it  be  disputed  whether  there  was  or  not  any  real  But 
consent,  or  whether  consent  was  or  not  freely  given,  then  cir-  *^^^""*  < 
cumstances  of  what  is  called  surprise  or  improvidence  may  bo  this  kind 
very  material  as  evidence  bearing  on  those  issues.     Unusual  ™*?g^ 
haste  or  folly  in  entering  into  an  engagement  is  a  circumstance  for  proving 
to  be  accounted  for  :  and  the  best  way  of  accounting  for  it  may  ***? . 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  case  be  to  suppose  that  of  distinct 
the  party  did  not  know  what  he  was  about,  or  that  he  was  |J^V^*^*^°' 
wrought  upon  by  conduct  of  the  other  party  of  such  a  kind  as  to  the  con- 
make  the  contract  voidable  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  or  the  like.  ^^  ** 
Surprise  and  improvidence^  therefore,  are  matters  from  which  mental 
those  whose  province  it  is  to  judge  of  the  facts  may  conclude,  as  r"^^°^ 
a  fact  in  particular  cases,  that  there  was  no  true  consent,  or  that 
the  consent  was  not  free.     But  it  is  not  to  be  affirmed  as  a 
general  proposition  of  law  that  haste  or  imprudence  can  of  itself 
he  a  sufficient  cause  for  setting  aside  a  contract,  nor  even  that 
there  is  any  particular  degree  of  haste  or  imprudence  from  which 
fundamental  error,  fraud,  or  undue  influence,  will  be  invariably 
presumed.      "  The  Court  will  not  measure    the    degrees    of 
understanding "  (h).     It  seems  to  follow  that  what  is  recorded  PoRsible 
in  such  a  case  as  Bvans  v.  Llewellyn  (c)  is  not  an  enunciation  of  f*P^*' 

^  '  tion  of 


Evans  r. 


(a)  The  cases  of  lunacy  and  dmn-  {h)  Bridgnan  v.  (?reen,  Wilmot 

kenness  are  exceptionally  treated,  58,  61. 

the  contract  being  only  voidable,  (c)  1  Cox  333. 
iupra^  Ch.  II.  p.  80,  and  see  p.  406. 


case. 
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Llewellyn.  Ia\7,  but  an  inference  of  fact.  Such  an  inference,  it  is  conceivri 
(pinions  ^^^7  be  useful  in  the  way  of  analogy  when  similar  circumstance' 
In  Earl  of  rocur,  but  is  not  binding  as  an  authority.  The  view  here  takts 
Bath  and  m^y  be  supported  by  the  observations  of  the  judges  in  Th-: 
tague'g  Earl  of  Bath  and  Mountague'a  Case  (a.d.  1693)  (a).  In  tha: 
tase  Baron  Powel  said  (3  Ch.  Ca.  at  p.  56) : 

'^  It  is  said,  This  is  a  Deed  that  was  obtained  by  Surprize  and  Cir- 
cumvention. Now  I  perceive  this  word  Surprize  is  of  a  very  large 
aud  general  Extent  ...  I  hardly  know  any  Surprize  that  should 
be  sufficient  to  set  aside  a  Deed  after  a  Verdict,  unless  it  be  mixed 
with  Fraud,  and  that  expressly  proved."  [ue.  the  verdict  in  favour 
of  the  deed  precludes  the  party  from  asserting  in  equity  that  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  about :  for  he  should  have  set  up  that  case  at 
law  on  the  plea  of  7ion  estfactumiT  ^'  It  must  be  admitted  that  there 
was  Deliberation,  and  Consideration  and  Intention  enough  proved  U^ 
make  it  a  good  Deed  at  Law,  otherwise  there  would  not  have  been  a 
Verdict  for  it  ** :  per  L.  C.  J.  Treby,  i5.  at  p.  74. 

The  judgment  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Somers  is  even  more 
decided,  and  points  out  clearly  the  difference  between  an  instru- 
ment which  is  void  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  and  one  which  is 
voidable  in  equity  (p.  108)  : — 

"  It  is  true,  it  is  charged  in  the  Bill  that  this  Deed  was  obtained  by 
Fraud  and  Surprize  .  .  But  whosoever  reads  over  the  Depositions 
will  see  that  the  End  they  aimed  at  was  to  attack  the  Deeds  them- 
selves as  false  Deeds  and  not  truly  executed ;  but  that  being  Tried  at 
Law,  and  the  Will  and  Deeds  verified  by  a  Verdict,  the  Counsel  hare 
attempted  to  make  use  of  the  same  Evidence,  and  read  it  all,  or  at  least 
the  greatest  Part  of  it,  as  Evidence  of  Surprize  and  Circumvention  .  .  . 

"  Now,  for  this  word  (Surprize)  it  is  a  Word  of  a  general  Signification, 
so  general  and  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  it ;  a  Man  is 
siu*priz'd  in  every  rash  and  indiscreet  Action,  or  whatsoever  ib  not 
done  with  so  much  Judgment  and  Consideration  as  it  ought  to  be  : 
But  I  suppose  the  Gentlemen  who  use  that  Word  in  this  Case  mean 
Ruch  Surprize  as  is  attended  and  accompanied  with  Fraud  and  Circum- 
vention ;  such  a  Surprize  indeed  may  be  a  good  ground  to  set  aside  a 
Deed  so  obtain'd  in  Equity  and  hath  been  so  in  all  times ;  but  any 
other  Surprize  never  was,  and  I  hope  never  will  be,  because  it  will 
introduce  such  a  wild  Uncertainty  in  the  Decrees  and  Judgments  of 
the  Court)  as  will  be  of  greater  Consequence  than  the  Relief  in  any 
Case  will  answer  for." 

(a)  3  Ch.  Ca.  55.    Cp.  Story,  Eq.  Juiisp.  §  251. 
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Moreover  the  doctrine  thiis  stated  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  Analogy  to 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  undoubted  law  concerning  inadequacy  ^^  j^* 
of  consideration.     The  value  of  the  subject-matter  of  a  contract,  adequacy 
and  therefore  the  adequacy  of  the  considei-ation,  which  depends  den^'ioii. 
on  ity  is  surely  in  most  cases  easier  to  measure  than  the  degree 
of  deliberation  or  prudence  with  which  the  contract  was  entered 
into.     It  can  hardly  be  contended  on  principle  that  ''  surprise  " 
or   "  improvidence,"  which  in  fact  represent  nothing  but  an 
opinion  of  the  general  character  of  a  transaction,  founded  on  a 
pi'ecarious  estimate  of  average  human  conduct,  ought  to  have  a 
greater  legal  effect  than  inadequacy  of  consideration,  which 
genei*ally  admits  of  being  determined  by  reference  to  the  market 
value  of  the  object  at  the  date  of  the  contract. 

5.  Limits  of  the  right  of  rescission. 

The  right  of  setting  aside  a  contract  or  transfer  of  property  The  right 
voidable  on  the  ground  of  undue  influence  is  analogous  to  the  gio^rSke 
right  of  rescinding  a  transaction  voidable  on  any  other  ground,  **»»t  in 
and  follows  the  same  rules  with  some  slight  modifications  in  fi»ud°&c. 
detail.  and 

What  is  said  in  the  last  chapter  of  rescinding  contracts  for  f y^^© 
fraud  or  misrepresentation  may  be  taken  as  generally  applicable  rules, 
here.     We  proceed  to  give  some  examples  of  the  special  appli- 
cation of  the  principles. 

The  right  to  set  aside  a  gift  or  beneficial  contract  voidable  Example  i. 
for  undue  influence  may  be  exercised  by  the  donor's  representa- 
tives or  successors  in  title  (a)  as  well  as  by  himself,  and  against 
not  only  the  donee  but  persons  claiming  through  him  (b)  other- 
wise than  as  purchasers  for  value  without  notice  (c).  But  the 
jurisdiction  is  not  exercised  at  the  suit  of  third  persons.  The 
Court  Avill  not  refuse,  for  example,  to  pay  a  fund,  at  the  request 
of  a  petitioner  entitled  thereto,  to  the  trustees  of  a  deed  of  gift 
previously  executed  by  the  petitioner,  because  third  parties 
suggest  that  the  gift  was  not  freely  made  (d). 

(a)  E,  g^  Executor  :  HunUr   v.  (6)  Uuguenin  v.  BoMity,  14  Ves, 

Aikint,  3  M.  &  K.  US  ;  CoutU  v.  273,  289.     Cp.  Mohny  v.  Ktman, 

Acmrih,  8  Bq.  fiP-       *     '  in  2  Dp.  &  W.  31,  40. 

bankruptcy ;  V  i^)  OobbeU   v.    Brock,   20   Beav 

461.    Dew  ',  524,528. 

4  De  G.  ar  ^  W  MtUalfe$  tr.  2  D.  J.  S.  122. 

O  O 
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Juisdic- 
tion  not 
confined  to 
inflnenoe 
of  actnid 
party  to 
the  con- 
tract. 


On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  sapport 
of  a  claim  to  set  aside  a  contract  on  the  groirnd  of  nndi^ 
influence  to  show  that  the  influence  was  directly  employ^ 
by  another  contracting  party.  It  is  enough  to  show  that  i: 
was  employed  by  some  one  who  expected  to  derive  benefi: 
from  the  transaction,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  othe 
party  or  imder  circumstances  sufficient  to  give  him  notice  of  h. 
The  most  frequent  case  is  that  of  an  ancestor  or  other  perBon  if 
Joco  ^^areri/itf  inducing  a  descendant,  etc,  to  give  secmity  for  ^ 
debt  of  the  ancestor.  But  if  the  other  party  does  all  be  reason- 
ably  can  to  guard  against  imdue  influence  being  exerted  (as  hj 
insisting  on  the  person  in  a  dependent  position  having  inde- 
pendent professional  advice),  and  the  precautions  he  d^nand^ 
are  satisfied  in  a  manner  he  cannot  object  to  at  the  time,  th»^ 
contract  cannot  as  against  him  be  impeached  (a). 

It  appears  to  be  at  least  doubtful  whether  a  contract  can  H 
8et  aside'on  the  ground  of  influence  exerted  on  one  of  the  parties 
by  a  stranger  to  the  contract  who  did  not  expect  to  derive  anv 
benefit  from  it  (h) :  except  where  the  contract  is  an  arrangement 
between  cestuis  que  trust  claiming  imder  the  same  disposition, 
and  the  trustee  puts  pressure  on  one  of  the  parties  to  make  con 
cessions ;  the  groimd  in  this  case  being  the  breach  of  a  tmsteoV 
special  duty  to  act  impartially  (c). 


Confirma- 
tion and 
acqtues- 
cencc. 


The  right  to  set  aside  a  contract  originally  voidable  on  tht 
ground  of  undue  influence  may  be  lost  by  express  eonfiima- 
tion  (d)  or  by  delay  amounting  to  proof  of  acquiescence  (e).  Bat 
any  subsequent  confirmation  will  be  inoperative  if  made  in  the 
same  absence  of  independent  advice  and  assistance  which  vitiated 
the  transaction  in  the  beginning  (/).  This  has  been  strongly 
i^tated  in  the  judgment  of  the  Lonls  Justices  in  Moxnn  w 
Payne  (g) :  "  Frauds  or  impositions  of  the  kind  practised  in  this 


(a)  Oompare  Cohbett  v.  Brocl\  20 
Beav.  524,  with  Btrdoe  v.  DauMon, 
34  Beav.  603.  As  to  what  amounta 
to  notice,  Maitland  v.  Backhousey 
16  Sim.  68  ;  Tottenh4»m  v.  Oreen,  82 
L.  J.  Oh.  201. 

(6)  Bentley  v.  Mackay,  31  Beav. 
143, 151.  On  principle  the  answer 
should  clearly  be  in  the  negative. 

(c)  EaU  V.  Barker,  7  Ch.  104. 

(d)  Stump  V.  (?a*y,  2  D.  M,  G. 


623  ;  Morse  v.  Royal,  12  Vm.  8S5. 

(e)  Wrifjht  ▼.  Vandtrplank,  8  D. 
M.  G.  133,  147  }  Turner  v.  OfUins, 
7  Ch.  329. 

(/)  Savtry  v.  King,  5  H.  L.  Cat 
p.  664. 

iff)  8  Ch.  881,  886.  And  a  con. 
firmation  will  not  be  helped  by  the 
presence  of  an  independeot  adnser 
of  the  party  confinning,  if,  in  ooo* 
sequence  of  the  continiiing  influence 
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case  cannot  be  condoned ;  the  right  to  property  acquired  by  such 
means  cannot  be  confirmed  in  this  Court  unless  there  be  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  full  knowledge  of  the  equitable  rights 
arising  out  of  those  facts,  and  an  absolute  release  from  the  undue 
influence  by  means  of  which  the  frauds  were  practised.     To 
make  a  confirmation  or  compromise  of  any  value  in  this  Court 
the  parties  must  be  at  arm's  length,  on  equal  terms,  with  equal 
knowledge,  and  with  sufficient  advice  and  protection."     If  it  is 
made  without  knowledge  of  the  invalidity  of  the  original  trans- 
action it  is  wholly  inoperative  (a).      And  delay  which  can  be 
accounted  for  as  not  unreasonable  in  all  the  circumstances  is  no    ^ 
bar  to  relief  (a).     In  short,  an  act  "  the  e£fect  of  which  is  to 
ratify  that  which  in  justice  ought  never  to  have  taken  place " 
ought  to  stand  only  upon  the  clearest  evidence  (b).     The  effect 
of  delay  on  the  part  of  the  person  seeking  relief  is  also  subject 
to  a  special  limitation.     In  a  case  between  solicitor  and  client, 
or  parties  standing  in  any  other  confidential  relation,  less  weight 
is  given  to  the  lapse  of  time  than  is  due  to  it  when  no  such 
relation  subsists  (c). 

An  adoption  of  the  instrument  impeached  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose (as  by  the  exercise  of  a  power  contained  in  it)  may  operate 
as  an  absolute  confirmation  of  the  whole  (d). 

It  seems  that  the  presumption  of  influence  arising  from  confi-  SemAUf 
dential  relations  is  not  to  be  extended  to  cases  where  a  merely  ^^  P'®; 

ffumption 

trifling  benefit  is  conferred  (e).      This  is  more  than  a  simple  of  undue 
application  of  the  maxim  De  minimis  non  curat  lex,  for  the  trans-  '"^Jj"^"*^^ 
action  brought  in  question  might  be  in  itself  of  great  magnitude  gain  is 
and  importance,  though  the  advantage  gained  by  one  party  over  trffl^lf- 
the  other  were  not  large.     Indeed  the  case  to  which  this  prin- 
ciple seems  most  likely  to  be  applicable  is  that  of  a  transaction 
not  of  a  commercial  nature  and  on  such  a  scale  that  the  parties, 
dealing  fairly  and  deliberately,  might  choose  not  to  be  curious  in 
weighing  a  comparatively  small  balance  of  profit  or  loss. 


of  the  other  ptfty*  his  advice  is  in  solicitor    and    client    a    delay  of 

fact  difvregarded  :  i6.  eighteen  years  has  been  held  fatal : 

(a)  Kempson  ▼.  AMeij  10  Ch.  15.  Champion  ▼.  Rigby^  1  Buss.  &  M. 

(6)  Maru  ▼.  RnycU,  12  Yes.  at  539. 

p»  874.  (cO  JarraU  t.  AJdamt  9  £q.  468. 

(c)  Oretley^  {e)  Per  Turner,  L.  J.  Bhodu  ▼• 

78, 96.    But                                  a  BaU,  1  Ch.  at  p.  258. 
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APPENDIX  G. 

INDIAN  CX)NTRACT  ACT  ON  FRAUD,  ETC. 

IndUn  The  sections  of   the  Indian  Contract  Act  dealing    with  Hiv 

Cratnol     gutjecta  we  have  considered  in  the  last  four  chapters  Bxe  the 
Fnnd,  &c.  following  (a)  : 

10.  All  agreements  are  contracts  (6)  if  they  are  made  hy  the  free  con- 
sent of  parties  competent  to  contract,  for  a  lawful  conside- 
ration and  vitli  a  lawful  object,  and  are  not  hereby 
expressly  declared  to  be  void 

13.  Two  or  more  persons  are  said  to  consent  when  they  agree  upon 

the  same  thing  in  the  same  sense. 

14.  Consent  is  said  to  be  free  when  it  is  not  caused  by 

(1)  coercion,  as  defined  in  section  fifteen,  or 

(2)  undue  influence,  as  defined  in  section  sixteen,  or 

(3)  fraud,  as  defined  in  section  seventeen,  or 

(4)  misrepresentation,  as  defined  in  section  eighteen,  or 

(5)  mistake,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  twenty, 

twenty-one,  and  twenty-two. 
Consent  is  said  to  be  so  caused  when  it  would  not  have  been  given 
but  for  the  existence  of  such  coercion,  undue  influence,  fraud,  mi^;- 
representation,  or  mistake. 

15.  Coercion  is  the  committiog,  or  threatening  to  commit,  any  act 

forbidden  by  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  or  the  unlawful 
detaining,  or  threatening  to  detain,  any  property  to  the 
prejudice  of  any  person  whatever,  with  the  intention  of 
causing  any  person  to  enter  into  an  agreement. 

Explanation. — It  is  immaterial  whether  the  Indian  Penal  Code  is 
or  is  not  in  force  in  the  place  where  the  coercion  is  employed. 

[This  goes  far  beyond  English  law,  for  it  does  not  require  that  the 
coercion  should  be  exercised  by  or  even  known  to  the  other  party, 
nor  that  the  person  coerced  should  be  the  party  whose  consent  is  tu 
be  obtained,  or  in  any  way  related  to  him.] 

16.  Undue  influence  is  said  to  be  employed  in  the  following  cases  : — 

(1)  When  a  person  in  whom  confidence  is  reposed  by 
another,  or  who  holds  a  real  or  apparent  authority 
over  that  other,  makes  use  of  such  confidence  or 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  advantage 
over  that  other,  which,  but  for  such  confidence  or 
authority,  he  could  not  have  obtained ; 

(a)    The  iUustrsttons    are    here      492,  532). 
oinitted.    Some  of  them  have  been  (6)  See  the  defimtions  In  s.  2, 

already  cited  In  the  text  (pp.  425,      p.  6  above. 
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(2)  When  a  person  whese  mind  is  enfeebled  by  old  age, 

illness,  or  mental  or  bodily  distress,  is  so  treated  as 

to  make  him  consent  to  that  to  which,  bnt  for  such 

treatment,  he  would  not  have  consented,  although 

such  treatment  may  not  amount  to  coercion. 

Fraud  means  and  includes  any  of  the  following  acts  committed 

by  a  party  to  a  contract  or  with  his  connivance,  or  by  his 

agent,  with  intent  to  deceive  another  party  thereto  or  his 

agent,  or  to  induce  him  to  enter  into  the  contract : — 

(1)  The  suggestion,  as  a  fact,  of  that  which  is  not  true, 

by  one  who  does  not  believe  it  to  be  true ; 

(2)  The  active  concealment  of  a  fact  by  one  having 

knowledge  or  belief  of  the  fiict ; 

(3)  A  promise  made  without  any  intention  of  perform- 

ing it ; 

(4)  Any  other  act  fitted  to  deceive  ; 

(5)  Any  such  act  or  omission  as  the  law  specially 

declares  to  be  fraudulent. 

Explanation. — Mere  silence  as  to  facts  likely  to  affect  the  wiUing- 
ness  of  a  person  to  enter  into  a  contract  is  not  fraud,  unless  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  are  such  that,  regard  being  had  to  them,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  person  keeping  silence  to  speak,  or  unless  his  silence 
is  in  itself  equivalent  to  speech. 

[This  and  the  last  section  substantially  represent  English  law.] 
18.  Misrepresentation  means  and  includes — 

(1)  the  positive  assertion,  in  a  manner  not  warranted 

by  the  information  of  the  person  making  it,  of  that 
which  is  not  true,  though  he  believes  it  to  be  true ; 

(2)  any  breach  of  duty  which,  without  an  intent  t« 

deceive,  gains  an  advantage  to  the  person  commit- 
ting it,  or  any  one  claiming  under  him,  by  mis- 
leading  another  to  his  prejudice,  or  to  the  pre- 
judice of  any  one  claiming  under  him  ; 

(3)  causing,  however  innocently,  a  party  to  an  agree- 

ment to  make  a  mistake  as  to  the  substance  of  the 
thing  which  is  the  subject  of  the  agreement. 
[This  appears  to  represent  the  rules  of  equity,  or  at  any  rate  the 
strong  tendency  of  modem  decisions.  Sub-s.  (2)  seems  hardly  in 
place  here.  The  framers  of  the  draft  Civil  Code  of  New  York, 
from  which  it  is  taken,  (§  768)  appear  to  have  generalized  from 
Bulkier  V.  Wi^ord,  2  CL  &  F.  102.  That  case,  however,  proceeds 
rather  on  the  special  duty  of  an  agent,  see  p.  254  above ;  and  the  ratio 
decidendi  is  expressly  that  a  professional  agent  shall  not  take 
advantage  of  his  own  ignorance.  There  was  also  evidence  and  a 
finding  of  actual  fraud.] 
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19.  When  conaent  to  an  agreement  is  caused  by  coercioii,  uiidae 

influence,  fraad  or  misrepresentation,  the  agreement  is  a 
contract  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  party  whose  oooseEt 
was  80  caused. 
A  party  to  a  contract,  whose  consent  was  caused  by  fraud 
or  misrepresentation,  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  insist  that  the 
contract  shall  be  performed,  and  that  he  shall  be  pat  in 
the  position  in  which  he  would  have  been  if  the  repre- 
sentations made  had  been  true. 
Exception, — ^If  such  consent  was  caused  by  misrepresentation,  or 
by  silence  fraudulent  within  the  meaning  of  section  seTenteen,  the 
contract,  nevertheless,  is  not  voidable,  if  the  party  whose  oonsent 
was  so  caused  had  the  means  of  discovering  the  truth  with  onlinary 
diligence. 

Explanation. — A  fraud  or  misrepresentation  which  did  not  caiu 
the  consent  to  a  contract  of  the  party  on  whom  such  fraud  was  prac- 
tised, or  to  whom  such  misrepresentation  was  made,  does  not  render 
a  contract  voidable. 

[This  agrees  with  English  law,  save  that  with  us  the  exception ,  if 
it  exists,  is  limited  to  cases  of  mere  non-disclosure  :  p.  488  above.] 

20.  Where  both  parties  to  an  agreement  are  under  a  mistake  as  to  a 

matter  of  fact  essential  to  the  agreement,  the  agreement  is 
void. 
[This  section  is  embodied  and  commented  upon  iu  the  text,  p.  425 
above.] 

Ezfi^naiion. — An  erroneous  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  thing 
which  forms  the  subject-matter  of  the  agreement  is  not  to  be  deemed 
a  mistake  as  to  a  matter  of  fact 

21.  A  contract  is  not  voidable  because  it  was  caused  by  a  mistake 

as  to  any  law  iu  force  in  British  India  ;  but  a  mistake  as 
to  a  law  not  iu  force  in  British  India  has  the  same  effect  as 
a  mistake  of  fact. 

22.  A  contract  is  not  voidable  merely  because  it  was  caused  by  one 

of  the  parties  to  it  beiug  under  a  mistake  as  to  a  matter 

of  fact. 
Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  time  within  which  a  voidable  con- 
tract must  be  rescinded ;  the  obligation  to  restore  any  advantage 
received  under  the  contract  is  declared  in  ss.  64,  65  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  what  is  to  happen  if  restitution  is  impossible;  as  to 
goods  obtained  under  a  voidable  contract,  the  title  of  **  a  third 
person  who  before  the  contract  is  rescinded  buys  them  in  good 
faith  of  tlie  person  in  possession  "  is  secured  by  s.  1 08,  exception 
3,  "  unless  the  circumstances  which  render  the  contract  voidable 
amounted  to  an  offence  committed  by  the  person  in  ])08ses8ion 
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or  those  whom  he  lepiesents/'  a  limitation  which  appears  to  be 
new ;  but  no  general  principle  is  laid  down  as  to  rights  of  third 
persons  intervening.  S.  66  provides  that  '*  the  rescission  of  a 
voidable  contract  may  be  communicated  or  revoked  in  the  same 
manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules,  as  apply  to  the  commu 
nication  or  revocation  of  a  proposal." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


AOREEHEMTS    OF  IMPERFECT  ObLIGATIOX. 


Xftture  of   Under  this  head  we  propose  to  deal  with  topics  of  a  miscellaneous 

*<5>liKa-***    kind  as  regards  their  subject-matter,  and  forming  anomalies  in 

lions.         the  general  law  of  contract,  but  presenting  in  those  anomaIie:$ 

some  remarkable  uniformities  and  analogies  of  their  own  which, 

80  far  as  we  know,  have  not  hitherto  been  brought  into  a  single 

view. 

Between  contracts  which  can  be  actively  enforced  by  the 
persons  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  them,  and  agreements  or 
promises  which  are  not  recognized  as  having  any  legal  effect  at 
all,  there  is  another  class  of  agreements  which  though  they  confer 
no  right  of  action  are  yet  recognized  by  the  law  for  other  purposes. 
These  may  be  called  Agreements  of  Imperfect  Obligation.  Some 
writers  (as  Pothier)  speak  of  imperfect  obligations  in  the  senso 
of  purely  moral  duties  which  are  wholly  without  the  scope  of  Istc  : 
and  what  we  here  call  Imperfect  Obligations  arc  in  the  civil  Isw 
technically  called  Natural  Obligations.  But  this  term,  the  use 
of  which  in  Roman  law  is  intimately  connected  with  the  di't- 
tinction  between /fw  ewile  and  Jus  gentium  (a),  would  in  English 
be  inappropriate  and  possibly  misleading. 


How  pro- 
daceil . 


Where  there  is  a  perfect  obligation,  there  is  a  right  coupled 
with  a  remedy,  t.e,  an  appropriate  process  of  law  by  which  the 
authority  of  a  competent  court  can  be  set  in  motion  to  enforce 
the  right. 

Where  there  is  an  imperfect  obligation,  there  is  a  right  without 
a  remedy.     This  is  an  abnormal  state  of  things,  making  nn 

(<i)  Savigny,  Obi.  1.  22,  JW|q, 
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exception  whenever  it  occurs  to  the  general  law  expressed  in 
the  maxim  Uhi  jm  ihi  reinedium.  And  it  can  be  produced 
only  by  the  operation  of  some  special  rule  of  positive  law  (a). 
Such  rules  may  operate  in  the  following  ways  to  produce  an 
imperfect  obligation : 

1.  By  way  of  condition  subsequent,  taking  away  a  remedy 
which  once  existed. 

2.  By  imposing  special  conditions  as  precedent  to  the  existence 
of  the  remedy. 

3.  By  excluding-  any  remedy  altogether. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  what  are  the  effects  of  an 
imperfect  obligation  in  these  three  classes  of  cases. 

1.  Under  the  first  head  we  have  to  notice  the  operation  of  1.  Remedy 
the  Statutes  of  Limitation,  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the  present  statutes  of 
subject  (b).     The  statute  of  limitation  of  James  L  (21  Jac.  1,  Limito-| 
c.  16,  &  3)  enacts  that  the  actions  therein  enumerated — ^which,  ^^°' 
with  an  exception  since  repealed,  comprise  all  actions  on  simple 
contracts  (c) — *'  shall  be  commenced  and  sued  "  within  six  years 
after  the  cause  of  action,  and  not  after.     By  the  modem  statute 
3  &  4  Wm.  4,  c.  42,  s.  3  ((/),  following  the  presumption  of 
satisfaction  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  which  already  obtained 
in  practice  (e),  it  is  enacted  that  (inter  alia)  all  actions  of  covenant 
or  debt  upon  any  bond  or  other  specialty  ''  shall  be  commenced 
and  sued  "  within  twenty  years  of  the  cause  of  action.     We  need 
not  stop  to  consider  the  exceptions  for  disability,  or  the  rules  as 
to  the  time  from  which  the  statutes  begin  to  run :  for  the  object 
throughout  this  chapter  will  not  be  to  define  to  what  cases  and 


(a)  It  was  once  held  that  a  purely 
moral  obligation  might  give  rise  to 
an  Inchoate  right  which  could  be 
made  binding  and  enforceable  by  an 
express  promise.  And  if  this  were 
so  the  statement  in  the  text  would 
not  be  correct:  but  the  modem 
authorities  disallow  such  a  doctrine. 
See  2  Wms.  Saund.  428  ;  «it/>ra,p.  157. 

(6)  Debts  contracted  by  an  infant 
are  often  compared  to  debts  barred 
by  the  statutes  of  limitation:  and 
the  comparison  is  just  to  this  extent, 
that  at  common  law  they  might  be 
rendered  enforceable  in  much  the 
same  manner,  and  practicallv  the 
authorities  are  interchangeable  on 


this  point.  But  an  infant's  contract 
is  in  its  inception  not  of  imperfect 
obligation,  but  simply  voidable. 

(e)  As  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  statute  applies  to  proceedings 
in  e<^ty  see  Knox  v.  Oye,  L.  R. 
5  H.  L.  656. 

{d)  This  section  is  not  affected  by 
the  Real  Property  Limitation  Act, 
1874,  except  that  prooeedingB  to 
recover  rent  or  money  diaiged  on 
land  wiU  have  to  be  taken  within 
12  years:  87  &  88  Vict,  c  57, 
ss.  1,  8. 

(e)  Baa  Abr.  5.  226  (Limitatiop 
D.  1)  ;  Roddam  T.  MoHeif,  1  IV 
&J.  17 
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uudar  what  coaditionB  the  laws  under  oonnderation  apply,  when 
that  is  abundantly  done  in  other  treatises,  but  to  observe  the 
general  results  whioh  follow  when  they  do  apply. 

The  right       Now  there  is  nothing  in  these  statutes  to  extingoish  an  obli- 
not  gone,    gi^^ion  once  created.    The  party  who  neglects  to  enforce  his  right 
by  action  cannot  insist  upon  so  enforcing  it  after  a  certain  time. 
But  the  right  itself  is  not  gone.       It  is  not  correct    even 
to  say  without  qualification  that   there   is   no   right  to  sue, 
for  the  protection  given  by  the  statutes  is  of  no  avail  to 
a  defendant  unless  he  expressly  claims  it.     Serjeant  Williams. 
after  noticing  the  earlier  conflicts  of  opinion  on  this  point, 
and  some  unsatisfactory  reasons  given  at  different  times  for 
the  rule  which  has  prevailed,  concludes  the  true  reason  to  be 
that  '*  the  Statute  of  Limitations  admits  the  cause  or  considera- 
tion of  the  action  still  existing,  and  merely  discharges    the 
defendant  from  the  remedy "  (a).     Tins  alone  shows  that  an 
imperfect  obligation  subsists  between  the  parties  after  the  time 
of  limitation  has  run  out.    In  the  case  of  unliquidated  demandii 
that  obligation  is  practically  inoperative,  since  an  unliquidated 
demand  cannot  be  rendered  certain  except  by  action  or  an 
express  agreement  founded  on  the  relinquishment  of  an  existing 
remedy.     But  in  the  case  of  a  liquidated  debt  the  continue<i 
existence  of  the  debt  after  the  loss  of  the  remedy  by  action  may 
Kesultfl.      have  other  important  effects.     Although  the  creditor  cannot 
rkrhtsof     oiiforce  payment  by  direct  process  of  law,  he  is  not  the  le« 
creditor      entitled  to  use  any  other  means  of  obtaining  it  which  he  might 
prenenred.  i^^^fjjiiy  y^y^  ^q^  before.     Thus  if  he  has  a  lien  on  gooih 

of  the  debtor  for  a  general  account,  he  may  hold  the  gooiU 
for  a  debt  barred  by  the  statute  (b).  And  any  lien  or  exprt's^ 
security  he  may  have  for  the  particular  debt  remains  valid  (c). 
If  the  debtor  pays  money  to  him  without  directing  appropria- 
tion of  it  to  any  particular  debt^  he  may  appropriate  it  to  satisfy 
a  debt  of  this  kind  {d) :  much  more  is  he  entitled  to  keep  the 

(a)  2    Wms.    Saund.    168 ;    cp.  (e)  Higgim  ▼.  StM,  2  B.  ft  Ad. 

SeorptUM  v.  Ateketon,  7  Q.  B.  at  418  ;    &g€r  ▼.  AMUm,   26    L.   J. 

p.  878,  14  L.  J.  Q.  B.  at  p.  888,  on  Ch.  809  (on  the  itotnte  of  3  &  4 

the  technical  effect  of  a  pea  of  the  Wm.  4). 

statute.     It  is  premuned  tliat  the  (<i)  MUf§  v.  FMbei^  Q  Bing.  X.  C. 

rale  contlnuei  under  the  new  prac-  4$5,  Noih  v.  ffod^mn,  6  D.  M.  ($. 

tice.  474. 

(6)  Spwn  T.  ffarUy,  8  Esp.  81. 
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money  if  the  debtor  pays  it  on  account  of  the  particular  debt, 
but  not  knowing,  whether  by  ignorance  of  fact  or  of  law,  that 
the  creditor  has  lost  his  remedy.  So  an  executor  may  retain 
out  of  a  legacy  a  barred  debt  owing  from  the  legatee  to  the 
testator  (a).  He  may  also  retain  out  of  the  estate  such  a  debt 
due  from  the  testator  to  himself  :  and  he  may  pay  the  testator's 
barred  debts  to  other  persons  (b) :  and  this  even  if  the  personal 
estate  is  insufficient  (c).  But  though  a  creditor  may  retain  a 
barred  debt  if  he  can,  he  may  not  resist  anotlier  claim  of  the 
debtor  against  him  by  a  set-off  of  the  barred  debt:  for  the 
right  of  set-off  is  statutory,  and  introduced  merely  to  prevent 
cross  actions,  so  that  a  claim  pleaded  by  way  of  set-off  is  subject 
to  be  defeated  in  any  way  in  which  it  could  be  defeated  if  made 
by  action  (d).  This  reason  applies  equally  to  all  other  cases  of 
imperfect  obligations.  Herein  our  law  differs  from  the  Koman, 
in  which  comjxirufatio  did  not  depend  on  any  positive  enactment, 
but  was  an  equitable  right  derived  from  the  jus  gentium. 

Again,  the  creditor's  lost  remedy  may  be  revived  by  the  act  of  Acknow* 
the  debtor.  The  decisions  on  the  statute  of  James  I.  have  ^^^* 
established  that  a  renewed  |)romise  to  pay,  or  an  acknowledg- 
ment from  which  a  promise  can  be  inferred,  excludes-  the 
operation  of  the  statute.  It  was  formerly  held  that  the  statute 
rcijted  wholly  on  a  presumption  of  payment,  and  therefore  that 
any  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  being  unpaid,  even  though 
coupled  with  a  refusal  to  pay,  was  sufficient.  But  this  opinion 
has  long  since  been  overruled  {e).  The  rule  may  be  explained 
thus.  It  is  settled  law  that  a  state  of  facts  on  which  there  is 
iin  existing  and  complete  legal  liability  is  of  itself  no  ground  for 
a  fresh  promise  to  satisfy  the  same  liability  :  thus  an  express 
l)romise  to  pay  the  sum  due  on  an  account  stated  creates  no 
new  liause  of  action,  there  being  already  in  contemplation  of  law 
a  promise  to  pay  on  request  (/).  But  in  the  case  of  a  barred 
«lebt  this  reason  for  a  new  promise  being  inoperative  does  not 
exist :  the  original  remedy  is  gone,  while  the  original  considera- 

(a)  Courtenay  v.  WUliams,  8  Ha.  statute  of  limitation,  see   1  Wms. 

539,  q>.  RoBt  v.  Gould,  15  Beav.  189.  Saond.  431. 

{h)  HiU  V.  Walker,  4  K.  &  J.  168,  {e)  2  Wms.  Saund.  18S,  184. 

SiahUchmidt  ▼.  Lett,  1  Sm.   &  G.  {f )  HopHn$y,  Logan,  ^^,kVf, 

415.  24  ;  for  another  instance  see  Deacon 

(r)  Lcwit  V.  Rumney,  4  Eq.  451.  v.  Gridley,  15  C.  B.  295,  24  L.  J. 

\d)  The  defence  of  set-off  must  C.  P.  17. 
be  specially  met   by  replying  the 
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lion  renudns  as  a  sufficient  fonndation  for  a  sabsequent  piomi^- 
Since  the  acknowledgment  operates,  according  to  the  moderr: 
view,  as  a  new  promise,  it  is  not  effectual  unless  made  bef 3iv 
the  commencement  of  the  action  (a). 

The  nvHiem  law  has  been  concisely  stated  by  Mellish,  L.  J. 
*'  There  must  be  one  of  three  things  to  take  the  case  out  of  iLe 
statute.  Either  there  must  be  an  acknowledgment  of  the  debt, 
fix^m  which  a  promise  to  pay  is  to  be  implied ;  or  secondly, 
there  must  be  an  unconditional  promise  to  pay  the  debt ;  •''i 
thirdly,  there  must  be  a  conditional  promise  to  pay  tlie  del>U 
and  evidence  that  the  condition  has  been  performed "  {t). 
The  promise  must  be  to  pay  the  debt  as  ex  debito  jmstituB  ;  s 
promise  to  pay  as  a  debt  of  honour  is  insufficient,  as  it  ex:clude> 
the  admission  of  legal  liability  (c).  When  the  promise  is 
implied,  it  must  be  as  an  inference  of  fact,  not  of  law  ;  the 
payment  of  interest  under  compulsion  of  law  does  not  imply  any 
promise  to  pay  the  principal  {d). 

The  acknowledgment  or  promise,  if  express,  must  be  in 
writing  and  signed  by  tlie  debtor  (9  Geo.  4,  c  14,  s.  1)  or  lii« 
agent  duly  authorized  (Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  1856, 
19  J^  20  Vict.  &  97,  8.  13).  But  an  acknowledgment  may  still 
be  implied  from  the  payment  of  interest,  or  of  part  of  the 
principal  on  account  of  the  whole,  without  any  admission  in 
writing  (c). 

The  more  recent  statute  which  limits  the  time  for  suing  on 
contracts  by  specialty  contains  an  express  proviso  as  to  acknow- 
ledgment and  part  payment  (3  &  4  Wm.  4,  c.  42,  s.  5)  (/).  The 
cases  as  to  acknowledgment,  &c.  under  the  statute  of  James,  and 
Lord  Tenterden's  Act,  are  not  applicable  to  this  proviso.  Here 
the  operation  of  the  acknowledgment  is  independent  of  any  new 
promise  to  pay,  and  the  action  in  which  the  acknowledgment  is 


(a)  Baiemoii  ▼.  Finder,  S  Q.  B. 
574,  IIL.  J.  Q.  &281. 

(6)  MiUktttt  daim,  6  Ch.  at  p. 
828.  And  ne  WUk^  ▼.  Elgee,  L.  R. 
10  C.  P.  497  ;  ChateHwrty,  Turner, 
(Ex.  Ch.)  Lw  R  10  Q.  H.  500,  506, 
51 0, 520,  whkh  also  ihowB  how  mach 
difficulty  there  may  be  in  deterrain- 
ing  in  a  peartieiilar  caw  whether 
there  hai  been  an  unconditional 
promiM  ;  Qutnecy  ▼.  Sharfe^  1  Ex. 


D.  272,  Sktet  v.  Lindaay,  2  £x.  D. 
814. 

(c)  Maeeord  v.  0«6orfie,  1  C.  P.  D. 
569  (on  Lord  Tenterden's  Act). 

(cQ  Jfoiyon  ▼.  JtawiamU,  L.  R.  7 
Q.  B.  49S,  498. 

(e)  2  Wmo.  Sannd.  181,  187,  tee 
alflo  the  notes  to  VHkiUxmb  ▼.  WkU* 
ing,  1  Sm.  L.  C.  574,  tqq« 

(/)  Bee  Leake  on  Qoainc^  542 ; 
Pmn  ▼.  LaiMff,  12  £q.  41. 
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to  be  operative  must  be  founded   on  the  original  obligation 
alone  (a). 

The  Act  for  the  Limitation  of  Actions  and  Suits  relating  to  Stat  o£ 
Real  Property  (3  &  4  Wm.  4,  c  27)  doea  not  only  bar  the  J^^j^ 
remedy,  but  extingubhes  the  right  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  Property : 
limitation :   (s.  34,  see  Dart  V.  &  P.  402).      It  is  therefore  ^^ 
unconnected  with  our  present  subject.  remedy 

We  have  seen  that  by  the  operation  of  the  statutes  of  limi-  j^^^ 
tation  applicable  to  contracts  the  right  itself  is  not  destroyed,  EngUah 
but  only  the  conditions  of  enforcing  it  are  affected.     The  law  of  •tatotes  oi 
limitation  is  a  law  relating  not  to  the  substance  of  the  cause  of  ^nd         ' 
action,  but  to  procedure.     Hence  follows  a  consequence  which  is  wuJpgous 
important  in  private  international  law,  namely  that  these  enact-  i^ini 
ments  belong  to  the  lex  fori^  not  to  the  lex  contractus,  and  are  ff •***"5, 
binding  on  all  persons  who  seek  their  remedy  in  the  courts  of  only, 
this  country.     A  suitor  in  an  English  court  must  sue  within  the  to««ted  m 
time  limited  by  the  English  statute,  though  the  cause  of  action  f^/^ru 
may  have  arisen  in  a  country  where  a  longer  time  is  allowed  (h). 
Conversely,  an  action  brought  in  an  English  court  within  the 
English  period  of  limitation  is  maintainable  although  a  shorter 
period  limited  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was 
made  has  elapsed,  even  if  a  competent  court  of  that  place  has 
given  judgment  in  favour  of  the  defendant  on  the  ground  of  such 
l>eriod  having  expired  (c). 

The  House  of  Lords,  as  a  Scotch  court  of  appeal,  has  had  to 
decide  a  similar  question  as  between  the  law  of  Scotland  and 
the  law  of  France.  It  was  held  that  the  Scottish  law  of  prescrip- 
tion applied  to  an  action  brought  in  Scotland  on  a  bill  of 
exchange  drawn  and  accepted  in  France,  the  right  of  action  on 
which  in  France  had  been  saved  by  judicial  proceedings  there  (d). 
In  tlie  case  where  the  shorter  of  the  two  periods  of  limitation  is 
that  allowed  by  the  foreign  law  governing  the  substance  of  the 


{&)  Roddam  v.  Marley,  1  I>e  G. 
k  J.  1,  opinion  of  WilliamB  and 
Crowder,  J  J.  at  p.  15. 

(6)  BriUth  LineH  Co.  v.  Jhtmmond^ 
10  B.  &  C.  903. 

(e)  Huber  v.  Steiner,  2  Bing.  N.  C. 
202  (debt  barred  by  French  law)  : 
Harrit  v.  Qmne,  L.  R.  4  Q.  R  653 
(debt  barred  by  Manx  law) :  in  the 


latter  case  Cockburn,  C.  J.  expressed 
some  doabt  as  to  the  principle,  ad- 
mitting however  that  the  rale  wan 
settled  by  authority :  Savigny  too 
(Syst.  8.  273)  is  for  applying  that 
law  which  govenis  the  snbstance  of 
the  contract 

[d)  Don  y.  L^pmanHy  5  CL  &  F.  1. 
See  also  2  Wms.  Sannd.  399. 
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contract,  and  that  period  has  elapsed,  it  is  of  course  necesaaiy  u> 
ascertain  that  the  foreign  law  is  analogous  to  our  o^ui  in  it^ 
operation,  and  merely  takes  away  the  remedy  without  making 
the  contract  void  at  the  end  of  the  time  of  prescription.     Bat  :: 
is  considered  that  an  actual  destruction  of  the  right  would  be  k>      | 
inconvenient  and  unreasonable  that  it  may  almost  be  piesnmei       | 
that  such  is  not  the  operation  of  the  law  of  any  civilized  stet^ :       I 
and  the  English  courts  would  not  put  such  a  construction  on 
the  foreign  law  tmless  compelled  so  to  do  by  very  stion:: 
evidence  (a). 

We  shall  presently  see  that  analogous  questions  concemixu; 
the  lex  fori  may  arise  in  other  cases  of  imperfect  obligations. 

2.  Condi-       2.  Under  the  second  head  fall  the  cases  of  particular  classes 
^^t^'    ^^  contracts  where  the  law  requires  particular  acts  to  be  done  by 
remedy,      the  parties  or  one  of  them  (iu  respect  of  the  form  of  the  contract       { 
otFr!^^  or  otherwise)  as  conditions  precedent  to  the  contract  being  reco^- 
s/  4.  nized  as  enforceable. 

A.  The  most  important  of  the  enactments  thus  imposing 
special  conditions  on  contracts  is  the  fourth  section  of  the  Statute 
of  Frauds  (29  Car.  2,  c.  3). 

The  fourth  section  enacts  that  after  the  date  there  mentioued 

^^no  action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  any  executor  or 
administrator  upon  any  special  promise  to  answer  damages  out  of  hi:? 
own  estate ;  or  whereby  to  chaige  the  defendant  upon  any  spedal 
promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  mtBcarriages  of  another 
person  ;  or  to  charge  any  person  upon  any  agreement  made  upon 
consideration  of  marriage  ;  or  upon  any  contract  or  sale  of  ]and>, 
teDements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any  interest  in  or  concerning  them  ; 
or  upon  any  agreement  that  is  not  to  be  performed  within  the  space 
of  one  year  from  the  making  thereof ;  unless  the  agreement  upon 
which  such  action  shall  be  brought  or  some  memorandum  or  note 
thereof  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged 
therewith  or  some  other  person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully  authorize*!.** 

The  effect  of  the  17th  section  (16th  in  the  Eevised  Statutes) 
is  generally  understood  to  be  different.  It  does  not  only  pre- 
vent contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods  of  the  value  of  10/.  or 

(a)    Huber  v.    Steinerf  2    Bin^.      IfVenoh  Uw  of  ipmcripium  the  light 
N.  0.  202,  where  it  was  fat  yam      wtm  absolutely  estingofahed. 
attempted    to    show    that  by  the 


staTutb  or  fbaudb,  8.  4.  f'lS 

upwards  (Lord  Tenteiden'a  Act,  9  Oeo.  4,  c.  14,  i.  7,  iiM  the 
nffect  of  anbatitutiiig  "  value  "  for  "  price,"  Barman  v.  Reeve)  (a) 
from  being  sued  upon  except  under  the  conditions  epecified,  but 
enacts  that  they  shall  not  "be  allowed  to  he  good":  and, 
although  it  has  never  bees  actually  so  decided,  it  ia  the  accepted 
upinion  in  this  country  that  where  the  conditions  are  not  satisfied 
the  agreement  is  absolutely  void  as  against  the  party  who  has 
not  signed  (b).  The  cases  of  part  acceptance  of  the  goods  or  part 
payment  of  the  price  are  expressly  provided  for,  either  of  these 
having  the  same  effect  aa  a  duly  made  memoraiidum  in  writ- 
ing (c). 

We  now  return  to  the  fourth  section.     For  the  sake  of  brevity  Eflact  of 
we  shall  use  the  term  "informal  agreement"  to  signify  any  ^n^'on,, 
agreement  which  comes  within  this  section  and  does  not  comply  n'ot*ettl«d. 
with  its  requirements. 

For  some  time  it  was  not  fully  settled  what  was  the  effect  of 
thisenactmcnt  oninformalagreemento.  There  was  some  authority 
for  saying  it  made  them  void.  It  was  never  held  necessary  in 
the  courts  of  law  for  a  defendant  sued  on  an  informal  agreement 
to  plead  the  statute  specially,  as  in  the  case  of  the  statutes  of 
limitation  :  and  it  has  been  held  (before  the  C.  L.  P.  Act)  that 
■.\  special  plea  was  not  only  unnecessary  but  bad  as  an  "  argu- 
mentative denial "  of  the  contract  declared  upon  (d).  (Since 
tlie  Judicature  Acta  the  defence  of  the  statute  must  always  bo  dis- 
tinctly raised  on  the  pleadings)  (e).  Moreover  an  action  cannot  bv 

{a)  18  C.  B.  C87,  695,  25  L.  J.  30  L.  J.  C.  P.  IBO,  16*,  whore 
C.  P.  257.  WnUsmt,  J.  eort^nly  abowed  an 

(6)  Where  one  puty  hu  aigned  incUnation  to  that  view.  The 
and  ihe  other  not,  the  contract  in  dedaiDii  itBell  is  that  when  once  the 
itiA  to  be  good  or  not  at  the  election  gtatute  U  wtlified  the  contract  ia 
M  the  party  wbo  hu  not  tigned —  referred  to  the  date,  not  ot  the 
i.e.  he  may  bqo  the  other  who  baa  memor^ndam  or  other  act,  but  of 
signed,  though  the  other  cannot  me  the  TOrbal  agreenumL  Neither  this, 
bUn.  Beojaminon  Sale,  18S.  This  liowevar,  nor  any  other  oau  cited 
ii  aim  the  case  under  B.  4:  Laythearp  by  the  writer  ia  question,  aeema  to 
V.  BryaU. 

{c)  The  dietinction  I 
two  sectiona  is  pointed 
Lafihaarp  v.  Brj/aM,  8 
735,  717,  and  Lerovx  t 
C.  B.  801,  824,  888. 
American  writer  <9  An 
435)  has  ingeniously 
that  s.  17  is  a^y  a  law  o 
Hia  strongest  authority 
SwMlttM,  9  C.  a  N.  E 
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maintained  when,  although  it  is  not  brought  to  enforce  anj  nght 
ex  contractu,  the  right  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  plAintiflTs 
claim  depends  on  an  informal  agreement.     In   Carriwfion  v. 
Roots  (a)  the  plaintiff  sued  in  trespass  for  seizing  his  horse  axtd 
cart :  the  defendant  pleaded  that  they  were  inctunberiog  and 
doing  damage  on  his  ground :  the  plaintiff  replied  a  verbal  iigrec^ 
ment  that  the  defendant  should  sell  the  crop  and  grass  giowing 
there  to  the  plaintiff,  and  that  the  plaintiff  might  enter  urith  Lis 
horse  and  cart  to  take  theuL     It  was  held  that  this  agreement 
was  for  the  sale  of  an  interest  in  land  within  s.  4,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  could  not  set  it  up,  though  it  might  have  been  available, 
as  a  licence  only,  in  answer  to  an  action  for  trespass  (b).     Both 
here  and  in  the  later  case  of  Beade  v.  Lamb  above  cited  the 
judges  said  distinctly  enough  that  informal  agreements  were  not 
only  not  enforceable  but  void.     And  so  Sir  W.  Grant  appears  to 
have  thought  in  Randall  v.  Morgan  (c).     These  dicta  are  not 
consistent  with  the  decisions  to  be  presently  mentioned  in  which 
the  existence  of  an  imperfect  obligation  is  implied.     And  theti^ 
had  also  been  judicial  expressions  of  opinion  the  other  way. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  these,  for  the  point  was  expressly 
Dedidon     decided  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Leroux  v.  Browti  (d). 
rBrowrT-  ^^^^  the  earlier  dicta  are  also  considered.     The  action  was  on 
agreement  a  contract  not  to  be  performed  within  one  year,  and  made  in 
but  oSy     ^^^*^^»  where  by  the  French  law  the  plaintiff  might  have  sued 
not  en.       on  it.     For  the  plaintiff  it  was  argued  that  s.  4  of  the  Statute 
lorceaDie.    ^^  Frauds  applied  to  the  substance  of  the  contract,  and  therefore, 
on  general  principles  of  private  international  law,  did  not  affect 
contracts  which  were  made  out  of  England,  and  which  as  to 
their  substance  were  to  bo  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  they  were  made.     But  for  the  defendant  it  was  answered 
that  this  enactment,  like  the  Statute  of  Limitation,  only  affected 
the  i-emedy,  and  was  therefore  a  law  of  the  procedure  of  the 
English  courts,  and  as  such  binding  on  all  suitors  who  might 
seek  to  enforce  their  rights  in  those  courts :  the  agreement  might 
be  good  enough  for  any  other  purpose,  but  the  plaintiff  could 
not  sue  on  it  in  England.     And  tliis  view  was  adopted  by  the 

former  pmctioe  in  equity  see  JohnM-  (a)  2  M.  &  W.  248. 

«on  y.  Binihoie,  (C.  A.)  2  Ch.  D.  (6)  Cp.  CroOty  v.  Wad$Hwik^  6 

298.     Once  properly  raised  {e.g.  by  East  602. 

demurrer)  the  defence  ia  available  (r)  12  Ves.  at  p.  73. 

without  further  repetition  at  any  sub-  (rf)  12  C.  B.  801,  22  L.  J.  C,  P.  1 

sequent  stage  of  the  prooeedings :  f6. 
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Court.     Jervis,  C.  J.  said :  "  The  statute  in  this  part  of  it  does 

not  say  that  unless  those  requisites  are  complied  with  the  contract 

shall  he  void,  but  merely  that  no  action  shall  be  brought  upon 

it.   ...    The  fourth  section  relates  only  to  the  procedure  and  not 

to  tho   right  and  validity  of  the  contract  itself."      It  will  bo 

observed  that  the  plaintiff  was  here  in  the  curious  position 

of    contending,  in   order   to   support   his  right  to  recover   on 

a     contract    made    in    Franco,    that     it     would     have    been 

absolutely  void   if    made   in   England  (a).      The   decision  in 

Leroux  v.  Brown,  at  least  taken  together  with  the  reasoning  by 

which  it  was  arrived  at,  seems  to  involve  the  following  prpposi- 

tions  as  corollaries : 

(a)  A  foreign  or  colonial  court  would  enforce  an  English 
agreement,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  informal  under  s.  4  of 
the  Statute  of  Frauds,  if  it  had  the  general  requisites  of  a  valid 
contract  in  English  law,  and  was  not  informal  according  to  the 
local  law  of  procedure. 

(P)  An  English  court  would  enforce  a  foreign  agreement,  if 
enforceable  by  the  foreign  law  applicable  to  the  substance  of  the 
agreement,  notwithstanding  that  if  made  in  England  it  would 
have  been  void  under  s.  17.  (This  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
Ilojye  V.  Hoj^e  (b),  which  only  shows  that  English  courts  wiU 
not  enforce  any  contract,  to  whatever  law  it  should  be  referred, 
which  contains  "any  material  provision  tending  directly  to 
infringe  within  England  the  policy  of  the  English  law  : "  the 
expression  of  Turner,  L.  J.,  that  a  contract  must  be  "  consistent 
with  the  laws  and  policy  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  sought  to  be 
enforced  "  means,  as  appears  by  the  context,  nothing  more  exten- 
sive.   The  agreement  there  in  question  was  made  in  France 
between  an  Englishman  and  his  wife,  and  provided  in  effect  for 
the  collusive  conduct  of  a  divorce  suit  in  England.) 

It  was  even  argued  in  one  recent  case  that  the  words  "no  action 
shall  be  brought "  confine  the  operation  of  the  statute  to  civil 
process,  so  that  an  informal  agreement  for  service  not  to  be  per- 
formed within  a  year  might  be  enforced  by  criminal  process 
under  tho  Master  and  Servant  Act  1867.  But  the  Court  held 
that  such  a  construction  would  be  too  unreasonable,  and  the 

(a)  Leroux  v.  Bi*own  was  doubted      316.     Savigny,  Sjst   8.   270,  abo 
by  Willea,    J.   in     WVliam^^  app.       takes  the  opposite  view. 
Vihcckr,  re.-«p.  8  0.  B.  N.  S.  299,  (6)  8  D.  M.  0.  731,  710,  743. 

P  P 
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statute  must  mean  that  informal  agreements  are  not  to  be  enforced 
in  any  way  (a). 

Results  of       It  being  established  tliat  the  informal  agreements  we  are  con- 
^iigation   sidering  are  not  void,  it  follows  that  they  give  rise  to  imperfect 
under  b.  4   obligations.     We  will  now  indicate  the  results.     We  have  sctn 
of  Frauds.  ^^^^  neither  the  obligation  itself,  nor  any  right  immediately 
founded  on  it,  can  be  directly  enforced.     But  it  is  recogni/*?*! 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  anything  actually  done  in  pursuance 
of  it,  and  anything  so  done  may  in  many  cases  bo  a  good  con- 
sideration for  a  new  obligation  on  a  subsequent  and  distinct 
contract,  or  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a  new  obligation  quasi  ex 
contractu. 

Aato  A.  Money    paid    under    an    informal  agreement   cannot    l>e 

paid.  recovered  back  merely  on  the  ground  of  the  agreement    not 

being  enforceable.     Thus  if  a  responsibility  has  been  assumed  and 
executed  under  a  verbal  guaranty,  the  guarantor  cannot  recover 
back  the  money  paid  by  him  (h).     So  a  purchaser  cannot  recover 
a  deposit  paid  on  an  informal  agreement  for  the  sale  of  land, 
the  vendor  remaining  ready  and  willing  to  complete  (r).     And 
not  only  can  the  one  party  keep  money  actually  paid  to  him 
by  the  other,  but  if  money  is  paid  by  A.  to  B.  in  order  to  be 
paid  over  to  C.  in  pursuance  of  an  informal  agreement  between 
A.  and  C.  which  C.  has  executed,  then  C.  can  recover  it  as 
as  money  received   to  his  use.      In  Griffith  v.  Young  (d)  the 
plaintiif  was  the  defendant's  landlord.    The  defendant  wished 
to  assign  to  one  P.,  which  he  could  not  do  without  the  plaintiff's 
consent.       It   was  verbally  agreed   that  P.   should  pay   the 
defendant  lOOZ.  for  goodwill,  out  of  which  the  defendant  was  to 
pay  40Z.  to  the  plaintiff  for  his  consent  to  the  assignment.     P. 
knowing  of  this  agreement  paid  the  lOOZ.  to  the  defendant :  it 
was  held  that  the  defendant  was  liable  to  the  plaintiff  for  40/. 
in  an  action  for  money  received  to  his  use.     Lord  Ellenborongh 
said  :  "  If  one  agree  to  receive  money  for  the  use  of  another 

(a)  Batikt  v.  Cronland,  L.  R  10  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,1875, 

Q.  B.  97.     The  Act  is  now  repealed  88  k  39  Vict.  c.  86. 

bythe  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  (6)  Shawy.  Woodcock^h  B.  k  C 

1875,  38  &  39  Vict.    c.   90.     Qu,  73,  83,  84,  Cp.  iS«Ye(v.  Lee,ZU.  & 

vrhether  the  decision  be  applicable  to  Gr.  452. 

the  malicious  breaches  of  contract  in  (c)  Thomai  ▼.  J?rx»ir»,  1  Q.  B.  D. 

particular  cases  which  are  made  sub-  714. 

fitantive  offences  by  the  Conspiracy  (d)  12  East  513. 
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upon  consideration  executed,  however  frivolous  or  void  the 
consideration  might  have  been  in  respect  of  the  person  paying 
the  money,  if  indeed  it  were  not  absolutely  immoral  or  illegal, 
the  person  so  receiving  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  gainsay  his 
having  received  it  for  the  use  of  that  other." 

On  the  same  principle,  if  on  the  faith  of  an  informal  agreement 
money  has  been  paid  in  advance  to  a  party  who  afterwards 
refuses  or  fails  to  perform  his  part  of  it,  or  has  been  expended 
on  his  account,  it  is  conceived  that  proof  of  the  agreement  may 
be  admitted  to  show  what  was  in  fact  the  consideration  which 
has  failed  (a). 

B.  The  execution  of  an  informal  agreement  may  be  shown  as  -^  to 
a  fact,  and  the  party  who  has  had  some  benefit  from  such  exe-  ^^tld! 
cution,  so  as  in  fact  to  get  what  he  bargained  for,  cannot  treat 
the  bargain  as  a  nullity.  Thus  the  delivery  of  possession  imder 
an  informal  agreement  for  the  sale  of  land  is  a  good  consideration 
for  a  promissory  note  for  the  balance  of  the  purchase-money  (b). 
It  was  held  in  the  case  cited  that  the  bargain  was  for  a  future 
conveyance,  and  that  the  defendant,  who  did  not  deny  the 
plaintiffs'  aUegation  that  they  were  willing  to  convey,  had  got 
all  he  bargained  for. 

The  same  holds  of  an  account  stated.  In  Cocking  v.  Wai'd  (r) 
there  was  an  oral  agreement  by  an  incoming  tenant  from  year  to 
year  to  pay  100^.  to  the  outgoing  tenant :  it  was  held  that  the 
agreement  was  within  s.  4  of  the  statute,  and  the  outgoing 
tenant  could  not  recover  the  100/.  on  the  agreement  itself,  but 
that  on  an  account  stated  he  could. 

Again,  money  due  simply  under  an  informal  agreement  from 
the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant  cannot  of  course  be  set  off ;  but 
the  performance  of  an  informal  agreement  by  the  defendant  may 
be  good  as  an  accord  and  satisfaction.  In  Lavery  v.  Turley  (d) 
the  plaintiff  sued  for  goods  sold,  &c. :  the  defendant  pleaded  an 
equitable  plea  showing  that  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  between 
the  parties  (which  turned  out  to  be  verbal)  the  defendant  had 
given  up  to  the  plaintiff  possession  of  a  house  and  premises  in 


(a)  See  Pulhrook  v.  Zaire*,  1  Q.  245. 
B.  D.  284.  (d)  6  H.  &  N.  239,  30  L.  J.  Ex. 

(6)  Jona  V.  Jones,  6  M.  &  W.  8  4.  49. 
(c)  1  C.  B.  858,  15  L.  J.  C.  P. 
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Ab  to  part 
perfonn- 
ance  in 
equity. 


satisfaction  of  the  causes  of  action  sued  upon.  The  pli 
held  good,  and  it  seems  it  was  good  enough  at  law  (per  Bramwell 
and  Channel],  BE).  Pollock,  C.  B.,  said :  '*  It  is  pleaded  as  a 
fact  that  the  defendant  performed  the  agreement  and  the  plaintifT 
accepted  such  performance  in  satisfaction.  The  objection  that 
the  agreement  was  not  in  writing  is  got  rid  of;  The  fourth 
section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  does  not  exclude  unwritten  proof 
in  the  case  of  executed  contracts"  (a).  This  of  course  does 
not  mean  that  the  agreement  itself  can  in  any  case  be  sued 
upon  (a). 

c.  It  is  a  well  known  doctrine  of  equity  that  one  who  has 
partly  performed  an  informal  agreement  is  entitled  to  and  can 
sue  for  a  specific  performance  at  the  hands  of  the  other  partj, 
if  the  acts  of  part  performance  have  been  done  on  the  faith  of 
an  existing  agreement,  and  have  been  of  such  a  kind  that  the 
parties  cannot  he  restored  to  their  original  position.     This  seems 
to  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  distinctions  as  to  what  is  or  is  not 
a  sufficient  part  performance  (6).     The  statement  of  the  law  in 
one  modem  case  (^),  where  payment  of  increased  rent  by  a  yearly 
tenant  was  held  a  sufficient  part  performance  of  an  agreement 
for  a  lease,  is  difficult  to  explain  on  this  principle,  but  is  also 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  settled  rule  that  in  the  case  of  an 
agreement  for  sale  payment  of  even  the  whole  purchase-money 
will  not  do.     The  true  ground  of  the  decision,  on  which  it  may 
well  stand,  seems  however  to  be  this :  the  part  performance 
consists  not  in  the  payment  itself,  but  in  a  possession  which, 
though  continuous  in  time  with  the  old  possession  of  the  plaintiff 
as  yearly  tenant,  is  in  fact  referable  to  the  new  agreement ;  and 
the  payment  of  increased  rent  shows  when  the  character  of  the 
possession  was  thus  changed  (d).  This  doctrine  of  partperformance 
is  not  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds.      It 
would  be  erroneous  to  say  that  a  court  of  equity  accepts  proof 


(a)  Cp.  Souch  V.  Strawbridffe,  2 
C.  B.  808,  814, 15  L.  J.  C.  P.  170, 
and  remarks  on  the  dictum  there  in 
Sander Mon  v.  Graves,  L.  B.  10  Ex. 
234,  238,  241. 

(b)  See  the  authorities  coUecttd 
DartV.  &P.  2.  1023. 

(c)  Nvnn  v.  Fabian,  1  Ch.  85. 
{d)  On  the  general  theory  of  pos- 

Bcsaion  as  constituting    part    per- 


fonnanoe  see  per  Jenel,  M.  R., 
Ungley  ▼.  Ungley,  6  Ch.  D.  at  pc 
890:  "The  reason  is  that  poaaenon 
by  a  stranger  is  evidence  Uiat  there 
was  some  contract,  and  is  snch 
cogent  evidence  as  to  compel  the 
Court  to  admit  evidence  of  the 
terms  of  the  contract  in  order  that 
justice  may  bo  done  behreea  the 
parties.'* 
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of  an  oral  agreement  and  part  performance  as  a  substitute  for 
the  evidence  required  by  the  statute.     The  plaintiff's  right  in  the 
first  instance  rests  not  on  contract  but  on  a  principle  akin  to 
estoppel;   the  defendant's  conduct  being  equivalent  to  a  con- 
tinuing statement  to  some  such  effect  as  this :  It  is  true  that  our 
agreement  is  not  binding  in  law,  but  you  are  safe  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  in  acting  as  if  it  were.     A  man  cannot  be  allowed  to  set 
up  the  legal  invalidity  of  an  agreement  on  the  faith  of  which  he 
has  induced  or  allowed  the  other  party  to  alter  his  position  (a). 
It  is  but  another  application  of  the  same  principle  of  equity 
which  IB  carried  out  in  cases  of  representation  independent 
of  contract  (see  p.  583,  below)  and  even  of  mere  acquiescence. 
In  equity  an   owner   may  be   estopped  by  acquiescence  from 
asserting  his  rights,  although  there  has  not  been  any  agreement 
at  aU  (b).      This  also  explains  why  the  plaintiff  must  show 
part    performance   on   his   own  side,    and  part  performance 
by  the  defendant  would  be  immaterial  (c).     When  the  Court 
is   satisfied   that   the  plaintiff  has    altered    his    position  on 
the  faith  of  an  agreement,  and  that  the  defendant  cannot  bo 
heard  to  deny   the  existence  of   that  agreement,  it  proceeds 
to  ascertain  by  the  ordinary  means  what  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment were.     The  proof  of  this  is  strictly  collateral  to  the  main 
issue,   though  the  practical  result  is  that  the    agreement  is 
enforced. 

D.  The  case  of  an  agreement  in  consideration  of  marriage  pre-  Ante- 
Bents  special  difficulties,  and  has  to  be  treated  in  an  exceptional  agree- 
manner.      This  subject  is  fully  discussed   in  Mr.  Davidson's  mente. 
volume  on  settlements  (Dav.  Conv,  voL  3,  part    1,  appendix 
No.  1,  to  which  place  the  reader  is  referred  for  details).     It  is 
thoroughly  settled  that  the  marriage  itself  does  not  constitute 
such  a  part  performance  as  to  make  the  agreement  binding  in 
equity  in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  though  other  acts  may 
have  that  effect  (d), 

(a)  Caton,  v.  Caton,  1  Ch.  at  p.  148,  J.  3.3,  40. 

Morphett  ▼.  Jones,  I  Swanst  at  p.  (6)  See  Ramsden  v.  D^/son,  L.  R. 

181,  Dttie  ▼.  Hamilton,  5  Ha.  at  p.  1  H.  L.  129,  140,  168  ;  Powell  v. 

381 ;  accordingly  the  caaes  on  es-  Thomaa,  6  Ha.  300. 

toppel  at  law  are  compared  by  Lord  (c)  CeUon  v.  Caton,  iupra, 

Cnnworth  in  Jorden  v.  Money,  5  H.  id)  See  Lastence  v.    Tiemey. 

L.  C.  185,  213,  and  by  Lord  Camp-  Maa  &  G.  551,  571  ;   Surcc 

bell  in  Piggoti  v.  StraUon^  1  D.  F.  Pinniger,  3  D.  M.  G.  571,  5*" 
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Effect  of         The  next  question  is,  what  is  the  effect  of  a  posi-nnptial 

t^wf b"*"    "  ^^^"^  ^^  memorandum  "  satisfying  the  requisites  of  the  statute 

pofit-  on  an  ante-nuptial  informal  agreement ) 

wMn  "^^^  authorities  are  not  very  clear  on  this  point.     It  is  sub- 

mitted however  that  if  attention  he  given  to  the  actual  decisions 
rather  than  to  the  language  used  on  various  occasions,  litUe  or 
no  real  conflict  will  he  found.  It  is  not  the  Statute  of  Frauds 
alone  that  has  to  he  considered  in  these  cases,  hut  also  the  statute 
of  13  Eliz.  c.  5,  and  the  extensive  application  of  it  by  jodidal 
construction  to  voluntary  dispositions  of  property.  Two  distinct 
questions  are  in  fact  raised :  namely  whether  an  informal  ante- 
nuptial agreement  can  after  the  marriage  be  rendered  valid 
03  against  the  jpromisor,  and  whether  a  post-nuptial  settlement 
can  be  made  to  relate  back  to  such  an  agreement  so  as  to  be 
deemed  a  settlement  made  for  valuable  consideration  and  thus 

GoodftB      be  rendered  valid  as  againsi  ereditors.     The  first  question  is 

promisor:   answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  decision  in   Barkwotih  v. 

Barkworth  Young  (a).  The  case  was  decided  on  demurrer,  and  the  facts 
^*  assumed  by  the  court  on  the  case  made  by  the  plaintiff's  bill 
were  to  this  effect  The  testator  against  whose  estate  the  suit 
was  brought  had  orally  promised  his  daughter's  husband  before 
and  in  consideration  of  the  marriage  that  at  his  death  she  should 
have  an  equal  share  of  his  property  with  his  other  childien. 
After  the  marriage  the  testator  made  an  affidavit  in  the  course 
of  a  litigation  unconnected  with  this  agreement,  in  which  he 
incidentally  admitted  it.  It  was  held  that  the  affidavit  was  a 
sufficient  note  ^or  memorandum  of  the  agreement  within 
the  Statute  of  Frauds,  and  that  as  such,  although  subsequent 
to  the  marriage,  it  rendered  the  agreement  binding  on  the 
testator. 

Bad  as  The  second  question  is  practically  (though,  as  wiU  be  seen, 

BetSor*8  ^^^  quite  decisively)  answered  in  the  negative  by  the  almost 
creditors :  contemporaneous  decision  in  Warden  v.  Jones  (6).  That  was  a 
Jonefc '^ "'  creditor's  suit  to  set  aside  a  post-nuptial  settlement.  It  was 
attempted  to  support  the  settlement  as  having  been  made 
pursuant  to  an  oral  ante-nuptial  agreement.  This  agreement 
was  not  referred  to  in  the  settlement  by  any  recital  or  other- 
wise.    It  was  held  both  by  Bomilly,  M.  R  and  by  Lord  Cran* 

00  4  Drew.  1.  (h)  28  Bear.  487, 2  De  G.  &  J.  70. 
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iw-orth,  C.  on  appeal,  that  the  settlement  could  not  bo  supported : 
and  Lord  Cranworth  inclined  to  think  (a)  that  if  the  settlement 
had  expressly  referred  to  the  agreement  it  would  have  made  no 
difforence. 

The  result  of  this  and  of  Barkworth  v.  Young  appears  to  be 

that  the  imperfect  obligation  arising  from  an  informal  ante-nuptial 

agreement  can  be  made  perfect  and  binding  as  between  the  parties 

hy  a  post-nuptial  note  or  memorandum ;  but  that  the  marriage 

consideration  cannot  in  this  way  be  imported  into  a  post-nuptial 

settlement  made  in  pursuance  of  the  agreement  so  as  to  protect 

it  from  being  treated  as  a  volimtary  settlement  and  subject  to 

the  consequent  danger  of  being  set  aside  at  the  suit  of  the 

settlor's  creditors.      There  seems  to  be  no  ground  in  either 

case  for  drawing  any  distinction  between  promises  made  by  one 

of  the  persons  to  be  married  and  promises  made  by  a  third 

person  to  either  of  them.     These  doctrines  appear  to  be  both 

reasonable  in  themselves  and  not  inconsistent  with  one  another. 

There  is  nothing  unexampled  in  a  transaction  being  valid  as 

regards  the  parties  to  it  and  invalid  as  regards  the  rights  of 

other  persons.     It  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  writing  satisfying 

the  requisites  of  the  statute  should  in  this  case  be  deprived  of 

its  effect  as  against  the  party  to  be  charged  merely  by  reason  of 

the  marriage  having  taken  place  between  the   dates  of  the 

original  promise  and  of  the  writing.     On  the  other  hand  it  is 

plain  that  the  rights  of  creditors  would  be  in  serious  danger  if 

a  mere  reference  to  an  ante-nuptial  agreement,  of  which  there 

was  no  evidence  beyond  the  memory  of  the  persons  who  for 

this  purpose  would  have  a  conmion  interest  in  upholding  its 

existence,  were  to  be  admitted  to  make  a  post-nuptial  settlement 

unimpeachable  {h). 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  cases,  not  resting  on  contract  or  Cases  of 

agreement  at  all  (c),  in  which  courts  of  equity  have  compelled  ^^^\ 

persons  to  make  good  the  representations  on  the  faith  of  which  distin- 

gnished. 


(a)  Notwithstanding  Dwadoi  v. 
Duient,  1  Yes.  jnn.  199. 

(6)  Cp.  the  remarks  of  Sir  T. 
Plnmer,  M.  B.  in  BaUenibee  v. 
Farringitm,  1  Swanst  106,  113, 
doubting  whether  a  recital  in  a 
(jost-nuptial  settlement  of  ante* 
nnptisl  written  articles  would  of 
itself  as  against  creditors  be  suffi- 


cient evidence  of  the  existence  of 
such  articles.  And  see  May  on 
Volnntaiy  and  Fraudulent  Aliena- 
tions of  Ph)perty,  Chap.  5,  p.  346, 
sqq. 

(e)  Per  Lord  Selbome,  0" 
Bank  of  Louinana  v.  Fint 
Banko/Ntw  Orleans,  L.  ^ 
352,  860. 
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they  have  induced  others  to  act.  The  distinction  is  pointed  cot 
by  Romilly,  M.  R  in  Warden  v.  Jones  (a) :  and  the  extension 
of  the  doctrine  to  married  women  shows  very  forcibly  that  it  hfi-^ 
nothing  to  do  with  contract  or  capacity  for  contracting :  for  a 
married  woman's  interest  in  property,  though  not  settled  to  h^r 
separate  use,  has  repeatedly  been  held  to  be  bound  by  this  kind 
of  equitable  estoppel  (b). 

As  already  intimated,  the  doctrine  of  part  performance  is  in 
truth  closely  connected  with  this :  though  it  is  difficnlt  to 
reconcile  the  applications  of  that  special  doctrine  with  the 
general  rule  laid  down  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  representv 
tions  relied  on  by  way  of  equitable  estoppel  must  be  representa- 
tions not  of  intention  but  of  existing  facts  (c). 

The  principle  seems  to  have  been  introduced  partly  in  order 
to  escape  the  difficulty  of  deciding  in  each  case  whether  the 
representations,  taken  with  the  whole  of  the  negotiations  in 
which  they  occurred,  did  or  did  not  amount  to  an  actual  contract. 
It  was  recently  held  in  Coverdale  v.  Eastwood  (d)  that  there  was 
an  actual  contract,  and  also  that  this  larger  principle  would  apply 
to  the  case.  The  decree  took  the  form  of  a  declaration  that  the 
letters  relied  upon  amounted  to  and  constituted  a  contract  for 
valuable  consideration. 

B.«Slip"  B.  Another  curious  and  important  instance  of  an  imperfect 
in  marine  obligation  arisiog  out  of  special  conditions  imposed  on  the 
^ct8  formation  of  a  complete  contract  is  to  bo  found  in  the  case  of 

requiring  marine  insurance.  In  practice  the  agreement  is  concluded 
between  the  parties  by  a  memorandum  called  a  slip,  containing 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  insurance  and  initialed  by  the  under- 
writers {e).      It  is  the  practice  of  some  insurers  always  to  date 


stiunped 
policy. 


(a)  23  Beav.  at  p.  493,  cp.  Teomam 
V.  WiUiami,  1  Eq.  184,  186  :  and 
see  Day.  Oonv.  8.  640-646. 

(b)  Sharpe  v.  Foy,  4  Ch.  85, 
LutiCi  troBts,  t&.  591. 

(f)  Jorden  v.  Money^  5  H.  L,  C. 
185.  The  ground  appears  to  be 
that  a  *^  representation  of  intention  " 
is  nothing  if  not  a  promise  capable 
of  constituting  a  contract,  and  as 
such  subject  to  the  law  of  contract, 
including  any  conditions  imposed 
by  statute  on  the  particular  class 
of  contracts  to  which  it  belongs. 
In  the  case  of  Jorden  v.  Monty  the 


majority  of  the  Lords  thought  the 
promise  was  distinctly  given  and 
understood  as  a  promise  in  honour 
only,  reserving  le^  rights :  but 
the  ratio  decidendi  is  broader,  and 
seems  to  be  adopted  to  the  full 
extent  by  Lord  Selbome,  see  note 
(c)  last  page,  though  Lord  Campbell 
{PifjgoU  V.  StraUon,  1  D.  F.  J.  51) 
and  Lord  Hatherley  when  V.>C. 
(s.  c.  Johns.  856)  endeavoured  to 
restrict  it. 

{d)  15  Eq.  121.  181. 

{e)  For    the  form  of    this,   see 
L.  R.  8  Q,  B.  471,  9  Q.  B.  420. 
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tlie  policy  as  of  the  date  of  the  slip  (a).     At  common  law  the 

slip  would  constitute  a  binding  contract      This  however  Ls  not 

allowed  by  the  revenue  laws.     By  the  Act  now  in  force  on  this 

subject,  30  Vict.  c.  23,  s.  7,  "  No  contract  or  agreement  for  sea 

insurance  (other  than  such  insurance  as  is  referred  to  in  the  55th 

section  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  Amendment  Act^  1862) 

[i.e.  against  the  owners'  liability  for  accidents  of  the  kinds 

mentioned  in  s.  54  of  that  Act]  shall  be  valid  unless  the  same 

is  expressed  in  a  policy."    And  by  s.  9  no  policy  can  be  given 

in  evidence  or  admitted  to  be  good  or  available  in  law  or  in 

equity  unless  duly  stamped.    The  part  of  the  Act  which  gives 

rise  to  the  peculiar  results  we  are  about  to  consider  is  the  7th 

section.    The  9th  section  is  in  the  same  language  as  other 

revenue  enactments  relating  to  instruments  chargeable  with  stamp 

duties  (b) :  and  like  those  enactments,  it  does  not  affect  any 

rights  or  remedies  directly,  but  only  in  an  indirect  manner  by 

establishing  an  arbitrary  rule  of  evidence. 

The  earlier  statutes  on  the  matter  now  before  us  were  differently 

worded,  and  made  every  contract  of  insurance  ''  null  and  void  to 

all  intents  and  purposes  "  which  was  not  written  on  duly  stamped 

paper  or  did  not  contain  the  prescribed  particulars.     (35  Geo.  3, 

c  63,  ss.  11,  14;  54  Geo.  3,  c.  144,  s.  3  :  the  latter  statute  was 

expressly  pointed,  as  appears  by  the  preamble,  against  the  practice 

"  of  using  unstamped  slips  of  paper  for  contracts  or  memorandums 

of  insurance,  previously  to  the  insurance  being  made  by  regular 

stamped  policies.")     It  was  settled  on  these  statutes  tliat  the 

preHminary  slip  could  not  be  regarded  as  having  any  effect 

beyond  that  of  a  mere  proposal  (c) :  and  it  was  even  held  that 

the  slip  could  not  be  looked  at  by  a  court  of  justice  for  any 

purpose  whatever  (d).    The  change  in  the  language  of  the  existing 

statute  (which  repealed  the  earlier  enactments)  has  given  the 

Courts  the  opportunity  of  adopting  a  more  liberal  construction 

without  actually  overruling  any  former  authorities. 

Since  the  Act  of  30   Vict,   the  fact  has  been  judicially  Modern 
recognized  that  the  slip  is  in  practice  and  according  to  ^^®fl^^^\i, 

slip. 

(a)  See  li.  R.  8  Ex.  199.  Smith's  oil  4  Ch. ^11. 

(6)  See    the  Stamp   Act,   1B70,  (<l)    See  -                            T.    in 

88  k  34  Vict.  c.  97,  a.  1 7.  FUher  v.  ^                                   -ancc 

{c)  See  per  Willes,  J.  in  Xenot  v.  Co.  L.  T 
Widham,  L.  B.  2  H.  L.  296,  814, 
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understanding  of  those  engaged  in  marine  insuianoe  the  com- 
plete and  final  contract  between  the  parties,  fixing  the  terms  of 
the  insurance  and  the  premium,  and  neither  party  can  without 
the  assent  of  the  otlier  deviate  from  the  terms  thus  agreed  on 
without  a  breach  of  faith.     Accordingly,  though  the  contract 
expressed  in  the  slip  is  not  valid,  that  is,  not  enforceable  at 
law  or  in  equity,  it  may  be  given  in  evidence  wherever  it  is. 
To  explain  though  not  valid,  material  (a).     In  the  case  referred  to  the  shp 
of  partiM.  ^^  admitted  to  show  whether  the  intention  of  the  parties  was 
to  insure  goods  by  a  particular  named  ship  only,  or  by  that  in 
which  they  might  be  actually  shipped,  whatever  her  name  might 
To  fix  trae  bo.     A  still  more  important  application  of  the  same  principle 
TOntract     ^^  mode  in  Cory  v.  Paiton  (6),  where  it  was  held  that  the 
time  when  the  contract  is  concluded  and  the  risk  accepted  is 
the  date  of  the  slip,  at  which  time  the  underwriter  becomes 
bound  in  honour,  though  not  in  law,  to  execute  a  formal  poUcj ; 
that  the  Court,  when  a  duly  stamped  policy  is  once  before  it, 
may  look  to  the  slip  to  ascertain  the  real  date  of  the  contract ; 
and  therefore  that  if  a  material  fact  comes  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  assured  after  the  date  of  the  slip  and  before  the  execution 
of  the  policy,  it  is  not  his  duty  either  in  honour  or  in  law  to 
disclose  it,  and  the  non-disclosure  of  it  does  not  vitiate  the 
policy.     This  holds  though  after  the  completion  of  the  contract 
by  the  slip  a  new  term  be  added  for  the  benefit  of  the  under- 
Collateral  writers    (c).       The  same  doctrine  has  been  considered   and 
^th°*^     allowed,  though  not  directly  applied,  in  other  cases.     In  Fiiher 
doctrine.     V.   Liverpool  Marine  Insurance    Co.   (d)  the  slip  had    been 
initialed  but  the  insurance  company  had  executed  no  policy.    In 
the  case  of  an  insurance  with  private  underwriters  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  broker  of  the  assured  to  prepare  a  properly  stamped 
policy  and  present  it  for  execution.    But  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
pany the  policy  is  prepared  by  the  company,  executed  in  the 
company's  office,  and  handed  over  to  the  assured  or  his  agent 
on  application.     It  was  held  that  there  was  no  undertaking  by 
the  company,  distinguishable  from  the  contract  of  ineurance 
itself,  to  do  that  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  a  broker  to  do  in 

{a)  Per  Cur.   lonida  v.  Pacific  (c)  LUhman  v.  Nijuikem  MurUme 

Inturance  Co.  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  674,  Insurance  C».  L.  R  8  C.  P.  210, 

6S5,  affd.  in  Ex.  Ch.  7  Q.  B.  517.  a£5rmed  in  Ex.  Ch.  10  C.  P.  179. 

(6)  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  304,  see  further  (c<)  L.  R  8  Q.  B.  469  (Blackburn 

8.C.  9  Q.  B.  577.  J.ciiw.)  affd.inEz.  Ch.  9  Q.R218. 
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the  case  of  private  underwriters ;  that  the  only  agreement  of  the 
company  with  the  assured  was  one  entire  agreement  made  by  the 
initialing  of  the  slip,  and  that  as  this  was  an  agreement  for  sea  in- 
surance^ the  statute  applied  and  made  it  impossible  to  maintain 
any  action  for  a  breach  of  duty  with  regard  to  the  preparation  and 
execution  of  a  policy.     In  Morrison  v.  Universal  Marine  Insiir^ 
anee    Co,  (a),  the  question  arose  of  the  effect  of  delivering 
vrithout  protest  a  stamped  policy  pursuant  to  the  slip  after  the 
insurers  had  discovered  that  at  the  date  of  the  slip  a  material 
fact  had  been  concealed.     It  was  held  in  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
her,  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below,  that  the  deli- 
very of  the  policy  did  not  preclude  the  insurers  from  relying  on 
the  concealment,  but  that  it  was  a  question  properly  left  to  the 
jury  whether  they  had  or  had  not  elected  to  abide  by  the  con- 
tract.    Thi^  implies  not  only  that  the  rights  of  the  parties  are 
determined  at  the  date  of  the  slip,  but  that  the  execution  of  the 
stamped  policy  afterwards  has  little  or  no  other  significance  than 
that   of  a  necessary  formality   (6).     In  the  case  of  a  mutual  AppUca- 
marine  insurance  association,  a  letter  by  Which  the  assured  under-  ^J^<£« 
took  to  become  members  of  the  association  was  admitted  as  part  np  in- 
of  one  agreement  with  the  stamped  policy,  to  show  that  the  ^^fj^aiet. 
assured  were  contributories  in  the  winding  up  of  the  associa- 
tion (c).    In  the  winding  up  of  another  such  association  a  member 
has  been  admitted  as  a  creditor  for  the  amount  due  on  his  policy, 
though  imstamped,  when  the  liability  was  admitted  by  entries  in 
the  minute  books  of  the  association,  which  seem  to  have  been 
considered  equivalent  to  an  account  stated  (d). 

It  lias  already  been  observed  that  the  general  revenue  laws  as  stamp 
to  stamp  duties  are  on  a  different  footing.  However  their  effects  d«*>e8  in 
may  in  one  or  two  cases  resemble  to  some  extent  those  which 
under  the  present  head  we  have  attempted  to  exhibit.  Thus  if 
an  unstamped  document  combines  two  characters  (as,  for  instance, 
if  it  purports  to  show  both  an  account  stated  and  a  receipt)  and 
if  in  one  of  those  characters  it  requires  a  stamp,  and  in  the  other 
not,  it  may  be  given  in  evidence  in  the  second  character  for  any 
purpose  unconnected  with  the  first  (e). 

(a)  L  K.  8  Ex.  40,  in  Ex.  Ch.  ib.  (c)  Bl^th  df  Co.'s  ca.  18  Eq.  629. 

197.  {d)  MarHn't  c\$bn^  14  Eq.  148. 

(6)  See  the  judgement  of  Cleasby,  (e)  Maihemm  v.  Rotiy  2  BL  L.  C. 

B.  Iq  the  Court  below,  K  B.  8  Ex.  286,  and  see  Chitty  on  P-  " 

at  p.  60.  125  (10th  ed.). 
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VarUtion  In  a  caso  where  the  parties  to  an  agreement  in  writing  had 
B^u  t  aft4}rward8  varied  its  terms  by  a  memorandum  in  writing,  and 
un-  the  memorandum  was  not  stamped,  the  plaintiff  joined  in  his 

^^^  action  a  count  on  the  agreement  in  its  originalform  and  another 
on  the  agreement  as  varied :  and  when  it  appeared  by  his  onn 
evidence  that  the  memorandum  did  materially  alter  the  first 
agreement,  but  was  unavailable  for  want  of  a  stamp,  it  was 
held  that  he  could  not  fall  back  on  the  agreement  as  it  originaUy 
stood  (a).  Neither  this  decision,  nor  the  earlier  authorities  on 
which  it  rested,  were  referred  to  in  NoUe  v.  Ward  (6).  In 
that  case  there  was  a  substituted  agreement  which  was  void 
under  s.  17  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds:  and  it  was  held  that  as 
the  parties  had  no  intention  of  simply  rescinding  the  former 
agreement,  that  former  agreement  remained  in  force.  The  two 
cases,  if  they  can  stand  together,  must  do  so  by  reason  of  the 
distinction  between  a  contract  the  record  of  which  is  unavailable 
for  want  of  a  stamp,  and  an  agreement  which  is  void  from  its 
inception. 

Attempts  In  a  recent  case  in  equity  it  was  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
*®  ^^^^  make  use  of  an  unstamped  letter,  which  in  effect  was  a  bill  of 
stamped  exchange,  and  as  such  unavailable,  as  amounting  to  an  equitable 
docnments  assignment  (c). 

different  In  a  much  litigated  case  of  Evaris  v.  Prothero  {d)  the  question 
character,  ^xom  whether  a  document  purporting  to  be  a  receipt  for  purchase- 
money  on  a  sale  of  land,  but  insufficiently  stamped  for  that  par> 
pose,  can  be  admitted  as  evidence  to  prove  the  existence  of  an 
agreement  for  sale :  but  the  form  in  which  it  arose  was  un- 
fortunately ill  suited  for  the  attainment  of  a  final  and  satisfactory 
decision.  The  existence  of  the  agreement  was  in  issue  on  a  trial 
directed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  :  the  document  above  men- 
tioned was  tendered  as  proof  and  objected  to  :  the  jury  found  in 
favour  of  the  agreement,  and  a  new  trial  was  applied  for.  This 
was  granted  by  Lord  Cottenliam  :  on  the  second  trial  the  same 
thing  happened  again  :  Lord  Cottenham  sent  the  caso  back  to  a 
third  trial,  holding  on  each  occasion  that  the  document  was  in- 

{a)  Retd  v.  Detre^  7  B.  &  0.  261.  that  the  old  one  is  gone :  Sandenoti 

[h)  L.  R.  1   Ex.  117,  in  Ex.  Ch.  v.  Gravet,  L.  R.  10  Ex.  284. 

2  Ex.  135  :  but  otherwise  where  the  (<;)  Ex  parU  Shdlard,  17  £q.  109. 

substituted    agreement    has    been  {d)  2  Mac  &  G.  319,  1  D.  M.  G. 

executed  in  part;  foe  this  shows  572. 
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admissible.  The  third  trial  took  the  same  course  as  the  first  and 
second.  But  the  motion  for  a  fourth  trial  came  before  Lord  St. 
XiConards,  who  took  a  contrary  view  to  Lord  Cottenham*s  and 
refused  it.  The  judges  before  whom  the  applications  came  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  first  instance,  and  those  before 
Tvhoin  the  issues  were  tried  at  Cardiff  assizes,  were  also  divided 
in  opinion.  The  point  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  still  quite 
unsettled,  though  the  analogy  of  other  authorities  seems  to  favour 
the  opinion  of  Lord  St.  Leonards. 

C.  There  are  also  many  statutes  which  impose  special  con-  c.  Sta- 

ditions  on  the  exercise  of  particular  professions  and  occupations  ^^17. 

oondiuom 
and  the  sale  of  particular  kinds  of  goods.    Most  of  these,  how-  affecting 

ever,  are  so  framed,  or  have  been  so  construed,  as  to  have  an  P^, 
absolutely  prohibitory  effect,  that  is,  not  merely  to  take  away  or  &c 
suspend  the  remedy  by  action,  but  to  render  any  transaction  in 
which  their  provisions  are  disregarded  illegal  and  void.    The  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  such  cases  have  been  considered  under  the  head 
of  Unlawful  Agreements  (Ch.  VL).     In  a  few  cases,  however,  ^ 

there  is  not  anything  to  prevent  a  right  from  being  acquired,  or 
to  extinguish  it  when  acquired,  but  only  a  condition  on  which 
the  remedy  depends.  Of  this  kind  are  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  73,  with  respect  to  attorneys  and  solicitors, 
and  of  the  Medical  Act,  1858  (21  &  22  Vici  c.  90),  with  respect 
to  medical  practitioners. 

By  the  6  &  7  Yict.  c.  73,  s.  26,  it  is  enacted  in  substance  that  Attomeyd 
an  attorney  or  solicitor  practising  in  any  court  without  having  a  J^  CiWta 
stamped  certificate  then  in  force  (as  provided  for  by  ss.  22-25,  of  oncer- 
and  now  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  127,  ss.  18-23)  shall  not  be  capable  of  ^i?Jto 
recovering  his   fees  for  any  business  so  done    by  him  while  how  far 
uncertificated.    This  however  does  not  make  it  unlawful  for  the  *"^''^®^ 
cUent  to  pay  such  fees  if  he  thinks  fit,  nor  for  the  solicitor  to 
take  and  keep  them.    And  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  has 
held  that  a  defeated  party  in  an  action  who  has  to  pay  his 
adversary's  costs  is  bound  by  any  such  payment  which  has  been 
actually  made,  and  cannot  claim  to  have  it  disallowed  after 
taxation,  though  it  seems  the  objection  might  have  been  success- 
ful if  made  in  time  before  the  taxing  master  (a).     In  equity  the 
principle  has  been  carried  out  farther :  the  objection  was  made 

(a)  FidUdove  v.  Parker,  12  C.  B.  N.  S.  216,  31  L.  J.  C.  P.  289,  240. 
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on  taxation,  and  overruled  by  the  taxing  master  :  and  it 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  the  costs  must  be  paid. 
Here  it  was  said  that  the  client  was  bound  in  honour  to  pay  his 
solicitor,  though  he  could  not  have  been  compelled  to  do  so,  and 
it  might  be  presumed  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  eontrarj 
that  he  had  in  fact  paid  these  costs  ;  and  then  he  bad  a  right  to 
recover  them  over  from  the  other  side  (a).     And  in  another 
somewhat  earlier  case  {b)  it  was  decided  that  items  for  business 
done  by  a  solicitor  while  uncertificated   must  be  alloired   as 
against  the  client  in  a  taxation  on  the  client's  own  application, 
for  the  client  submits  to  pay  what  shall  be  found  due,  not  only 
what  the  solicitor  might  have  sued  for,  and  the  debt  is  not 
destroyed.     Proceedings  taken  by  a   solicitor    who    has    nut 
renewed  his  certificate  cannot  be  on  that  account  set  aside  as 
irregular  (c).     It  is  said  that  an  attorney  can  have  no  lien  for 
business  done  by  him  while  uncertificated  (rf).     But  the  ca^ 
cited  for  this  (e)  was  on  the  earlier  Attorneys  Act,  37  Geo.  3, 
c.  90,  by  which  the  admission  of  an  attorney  neglecting   to 
obtain  his  certificate  as  thereby  directed  was  in  express  terms 
made  void  (s.  31)  :  it  was  held  that  under  the  special  ciicum* 
stances  of  the  case  (which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention),  there 
had  been  a  neglect  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  so  that  the 
attorney's  admission  was  void,  and  that  he  must  be  regarded  as 
having  been  off  the  roll  of  attorneys.     He  was  therefore,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  incapable  of  acquiring  any  right  whatever 
as  an  attorney  while  thus  disqualified.     It  is  submitted  that 
under  the  modem  Act  there  is  no  reason  for  depriving  an  un- 
certificated solicitor  of  his  lien,  at  any  rate  in  the  absence  of 
any  wrong  motive  or  personal  default  in  the  omission  to  take 
out  the  certificate. 
As  to  time      Apart  from  this,  a  solicitor  cannot  in  any  case  sue  for  costs  till  a 

of  suing      month  after  the  bill  has  been  delivered  (6  &  7  Vict  c.  73,  s.  87). 
for  costs.  11.1  • 

unless  authorized  by  a  judge  to  sue  sooner  on  one  of  certain 

grounds  now  much  enlarged  by  the  Legal  Practitioners  Actj  1875, 

38  &  39  Vict.  c.  79. 

(The  special  agreements  between  solicitor  and  client  made 

lawful    by  the  Act  of    1870    belong   to   a  different   category, 

(a)  ne  Hope,  7  Ch.  766.  ed.  1866. 

(5)  Jte  Jones,  9  Eq.  63.  (c)  WiUon  r.  Ckamben,  7  A.&  E, 

(c)  Sparling  v.  Brereton,  2  E(i,  64.  524. 

id)  Chitty's    Archbold's  Pr.  69, 
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as  they  cannot  be  sued  on  as  contracts  at  all.     See  below, 
p.  596). 

The   rights  of    medical   practitioners  now  depend  on  the  Medical 
Medical  Act,  1868,  and  (in  England  only)  the  Apothecaries  Act,  timers 
55  Geo.  3,  c.  194.     Before  the  Medical  Act  the  state  of  the  law.  Common 
so  far  as  concerned  physicians  (but  not  surgeons  or  apothecaries)  p^^^ng 
vraa  this.     It  was  presumed,  in  accordance  with  the  general  usage 
and  understanding,  that  the  services  of  a  physician  were  honorary, 
and  wore  not  intended  to  create  any  legal  obligation  :  hence  no 
contract  to  pay  for  them  could  be  implied  from  his  rendering 
them  at  the  request  either  of  the  patient  or  of  a  third  person. 
But  this  was  a  presumption  only,  and  there  was  nothing  contrary 
to  law  in  an  express  contract  to  pay  a  physician  for  his  services, 
which  contract  would  eflfectually  exclude  the  presumption  (a). 

The  Medical  Act,  1858  (21  &  22  Vict.  c.  90),  s.  31,  enacts  Provisions 
that  every  person  registered  under  the  Act  shall  be  entitled  ^^j^Jggg 
according  to  his  qualification  to  practise  medicine,  &c.,  and  to 
recover  reasonable  charges  for  professional  aid,  See. :  but  it  is 
provided  that  any  college  of  physicians  may  pass  a  by-law  that 
none  of  their  fellows  or  members  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  "  in 
manner  aforesaid."     The  effect  of  this  enactment  is  to  put  an 
end  to  the  presumption  of  honorary  employment  which  formerly 
existed  (b).    It  remains  competent  however  for  a  medical  man 
to  attend  a  patient  on  the  understanding  that  his  attendance 
shall  be  gratuitous,  and  whether  such  an  understanding  exists  or 
not  in  a  disputed  case  is  a  question  of  fact  for  a  jury  (c). 

By  the  Act  55  G-eo.  3,  c.  194,  s.  21,  an  apothecary  cannot  Apothe- 
recover  his  charges  without  having  a  certificate  from  the  Apothe-  550^0^3** 
caries'  Society  :  and  this  is  not  repealed  by  the  Medical  Act  (tZ). 
Moreover  s.  31  of  the  Medical  Act  enables  a  practitioner  to 
sue  only  "  according  to  his  qualification,'*  and  a  qualification  in 
one  capacity  does  not  entitle  him  to  sue  for  services  rendered  in 
another  (e). 

(a)  VeiUh  v.  RusatUy  3  Q.  B.  928,  {c)  Otbhon  v.  Budd,  last  note. 

12  L.  J.  Q.  B.  13.  (d)  See  decisions  on  this  Act  col- 

(6)  Cfibbon  v.  Bvdd,  2  H.  &  C.  92,  lected,  1  Wms.  Saund.  513-4. 

82  L.  J.  Ex.  182.    See  judgment  of  (e)    Leman  v.  Flticher,  L.  R.  8 

Martin,  B.  Q.  B.  319. 
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T>om  B.  81       It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  "  reasonable  chanr*' 
Medical      of  &   31   include  remuneration  for  which  there  is  an  exprvT^ 
Act  extend  contract :  for  as  to  this  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  enablii- 
ooni^tT  enactment,     ^gain  this  question  arises — can  a  patient  who  lu? 
expressly  contracted  to  pay  his  physician  avail  himself  of  tli> 
section  to  refuse  payment  on  the  ground  of  the  cbaiges  btLij 
unrciisonable  1    Then,  if  the  proviso  as  to  coUcgiate  by-laws  L- 
to  l)e  taken  as  applicable  only  to  the  same  matter  as  the  ciia>.t- 
ment  which  it  qualifies,  it  may  possibly  follow  that  there  is  d-j 
power  for  a  college  to  make  a  by-law  to  restrain  a  fellow  or 
moml)er  from  suing  on  an  express  contract.     It  seems  moit 
probable,  however,  that  s.  31  should  be  read  together  w^ith  tlij 
following  section  (Sk  32)  and  taken  as  co-extensive   with  iu 
That  section  enacts  that  no  practitioner  shall  recover  any  charj^ 
for  medical  or  surgical  advice,  &c.  unless  he  proves  that  he  is 
registered  under  the  Act  (a).     And  this  at  aU  events  includes 
express  as  well  as  implied  contracts  ;    it  also  includes  contracts 
made  with  any  third  person  who  is  to  pay  for  medical  attendance 
as  well  as  those  made  with  the  patient  himself.     In  Alvarez  dc 
la  Rosa  v.  Prieto  (6)  the  plaintiff  was  a  Spanish  practitioner 
domiciled  in  England  but  unregistered,  and  he  had  agreed  with 
the  defendant,  who  was  the  chief  medical  officer  of  a  Peruvian 
ship  of  war  lying  in  the  Thames,  to  take  the  medical  chaige  of 
the  men  on  board  for  a  fixed  monthly  sum  during  the  defen- 
dant's absence.     It  was  held  that  this  contract  fell  within  the 
Act  and  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover.     It  made  no  difference 
that  the  defendant  was  a  medical  man,  for  the  plaintiff  was  not 
his  assistant  but  was  acting  independently,  and  merely  looked  to 
him  for  payment.     It  was  also  aigued  that  the  contract  should 
be  governed  not  by  the  law  of  England  but  by  the  law  of  Peru : 
but  the  court  held  that  since  s.  32  of  the  Medical  Act  was  part 
of  the  lex  fori  of  the  country  where  the  remedy  was  sough  t^  the 


(a)  It  WEB  held  not  neoessazy  that 
the  practitioner  should  have  been 
registered  at  the  time  of  rendering 
the  services  sued  for  if  he  could 
prove  that  he  was  actually  registered 
at  the  time  of  the  trial  in  7*umer  v. 
ReynaU,  14  C.  B.  N.  S.  328,  82  L.  J. 
C.  P.  164.  13ut  see  contra^  Leman 
V.  JIouKlet/,  L.  R.  10  Q,  B.  66, 
decbbivcly  and  at  all  events  as  to 


apothecaries;  for  an  unrepealed  sec- 
tion of  the  Apothecaries  Act  (55 
Gea  S,  c.  194,  s.  20)  expressly  forbids 
unqualified  persons  to  practise  :  and 
in  the  clear  opinion  of  the  Court  on 
the  construction  and  intenticn  of 
the  Medical  Act  also. 

(6)  16  C.  B.  N.  &  578,  S3  L.  J. 
C.  P.  262. 
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aneral  rule  that  the  lex  fori  governs  the  remedy  must  be 
pplied.  Cp.  the  decision  on  s.  4  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  in 
^eroux  V.  Broum  (a). 

By  tlie  Austrian  Code  (§  879)  special  agreements  for  remune- 
ELtion  between  a  physician  or  surgeon  and  his  patient,  as  well  as 
>et'weeii  a  lawyer  and  his  client,  are  null  and  void. 

The  general  result  is  that  according  to  the  modem  law  there  General 
a  no  presumption  against  the  existence  of  a  contract  to  remune-  J^JJ,^^! 
rate  a  medical  attendant  for  his  services,  but  registration  under  men's 
the  Medical  Act,  and  also  the  proper  special  qualifications  for  ^    ^^^^ 
bbe    special  branch  of  practice  in  which  the  services  are  ren- 
dered, (which  registration  and  qualification,  according  to  the  later 
and  better  opinion,  must  exist  at  the  time  the  services  are  ren- 
dered) (b),  are  conditions  precedent  to  his  recovering  anything 
for  such   services  on  a  contract  either  express  or  implied  :  and 
the  right  to  recover  on  an  implied  contract  at  all  events  (and 
probably  also  on  an  express  one)  may  be  excluded  in  the  case 
of  fellows  or  members  of  any  colh^ge  of  physicians  by  a  prohi- 
bitive by-law  (c).     Moreover  it  seems  probable  that  even  an 
express  contract  is  subject  to  the  condition  of  the  charges  being 
reasonable. 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  cases  in  which  some  positive  rule  of  3.  No 
law  or  statutory  enactment  takes  away  the  remedy  altogether.      IS^wed. 

The  only  cases  known  to  the  writer  in  which  there  is  a 
rule  of  law  to  this  effect  independent  of  any  statute  are  those 
of  the  remuneration  of  barristers  engaged  as  advocates  in  litiga- 
tion,  and  (to  a  limited  extent)  of  arbitrators. 

With  regard  to  arbitrators  the  better  opinion  appears  to  be  Arbitra- 
that  they  are  in  the  same  condition  as  physicians  were  at  common 
law.     It  is  said  that  an  arbitrator  cannot  recover  on  any  implied 
contract  for  his  remuneration,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  can 
sue  on  an  express  contract  (d). 

The  position  of  a  barrister  is  different.  BarristerH. 

The  opinion  was  indeed  not  untenable,  until  quite  reoo.ntlv, 

(a)12C.B.  801,  22L.  J.C.P.l;  Royal  College    of    Physicianji     in 

«ipm,  p.  676.  I>ondon. 

(h)  Lanan  v.  Houseley,  L<  R.  10  id)  Hotffflna  v.  Gtjrdon,   3   Q     B 

Q.B.66.  466,  11  L.  J.  Q.  B.  2^«  ;    V^Urh  v 

(c)  Such    a    by-law    ha»    been  RummtV,  Ih.  P2«,  1*2  L.  A.  C^.  \\^  y^.  ' 


passed  (as  to  fellows  only)  by  the 


'i    ^ 
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that  in  the  case  of  counsel,  afl  in  that  of  a  ph3r8ician,  there  wis 
a  presumption  of  purely  honorary  emj^loyment,  deriTed  froir:  x~' 
custom  of  the  profession,  but  that  this  presumption  vt>cild  l- 
excluded  by  proof  of  an  express  contract  So  Lord  Denc^ 
seems  to  have  been  inclined  to  think  in  Vettcfi  v.  Busa^I  ^t  : 
and  a  modem  case  of  Hobart  v.  BuUet  in  the  Irish  £xcht?oi^'.:. 
though  it  did  not  decide  the  point,  proceeded  to  some  ext^it  'i 
the  same  assumption  (h). 

No  remedy      But  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  in  Ktrf-f*-.  \ 

oUenTL     ^'  ^^^^^  (^)  ^*s  established  the  unqualified  doctrine  that  ''tl- 

respect  of   relation  of  counsel  and  client  renders  the  parties  mut oallj  itk^s* 

b     *»■.     P*^^®  ^^  making  any  legal  contract  of  hiring  and  service  eor- 

cerning  advocacy  in  litigation."     The  request  and  promisc-s    i 

the  client,  even  if  there  be  express  promises,  and  the  services  : 

the  counsel,  "  create  neither  an  obligation  nor  an  inception  <  t 

obligation,  nor  any  inchoate  right  whatever  capable  of  beirj 

completed  and  made  into  a  contract  by  any  subsequent  promise/ 

Distfnc-  On  the  otlier  hand  there  is  apparently  no  reason  to  doubt  tl 

h^l^^  validity  of  an  express  contract  to  remunerate  a  barrister  f  ^  i 
ftcte  M  services  which,  though  to  some  extent  of  a  professional  kiixi 
^itrator,  ^j^^  involving  the  exercise  of  professional  knowledge,  do  n*.: 
involve  any  relation  of  counsel  and  client  between  the  contra(*liii: 
parties :  as  when  a  barrister  acts  as  arbitrator  or  returiiin-' 
officer  ((i).  The  want  of  attending  to  this  distinction  has  led  t'. 
such  cases  being  cited  as  authorities  for  the  general  propositi«'L 
that  a  barrister  can  recover  fees  on  an  express  contract. 

Express  Moreover,  it  has  been  argued  that  an  express  contract  even 

^^h*?  t  ^^w®®^  counsel  and  client  may  still  be  good  as  to  non-litigioa^ 

as  to  non-   business.     A  claim  of  this  sort  made  against  an  estate  under 

Uti{aou8      administration  was  disposed  of  by  Giffard,  L.  J.  on  the  grouml 

qu,  which  was  sufficient  for  the  particular  decision,  that  at  all  events 

a  solicitor  has  no  general  authority  to  bind  his  client  by  such  ^ 

contract :  but  he  also  observed  that  such  applications  had  never 

been  successful,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  they  never  wouIJ 

(a)  See  last  note.  {d)  ffoggim  v.  Gordon^  3  Q.  K 

(6)  9  Ir.  C.  L.  157.  466,  11  L.  J.  Q.  B.  286  ;  E^»  v, 

{c)  18  C.  B.  N.  S.  677,  32  L.  J.       Chtardian$  of  Kensinffton  Vniom,  3 

C.  P.  137.  Q.  B.  936,  «• 
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a  (a).  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  although  the  rule  laid 
o\m.  in  Kennedy  v.  Broun  is  in  its  terms  confined  to  litiga- 
on,  and  the  word  advocate^  not  counsel^  is  studiously  used 
liroughout  the  judgment,  yet  the  rule  is  founded  not  on  any 
achnical  distinction  between  one  sort  of  business  and  another, 
lor  on  any  mere  presumption,  but  on  a  principle  of  general  con- 
venience supported  by  unbroken  custom.  No  doubt  it  may  be 
aid  that  some  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  policy  of  the  law  do 
lot  apply  in  their  full  extent  to  non-litigious  business  (6).  But 
>n  the  whole  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  English  courts  of 
iistice  are  more  likely  to  extend  than  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the 
leading  decision,  called  by  the  late  L.  J.  Giflfard  "  a  landmark  of 
bho  law  on  this  subject  *'  (c),  if  at  any  future  time  the  occasion 
presents  Itself. 

There  is  no  express  authority  to  show  whether  a  barrister  can  Righte  of 
or  cannot  contract  with  his  client's  solicitor  for  payment  of  his  ^  a«»inBt 
fees  any  more  effectually  than  with  the  client  himself.     It  is  solicitor: 
apprehended  that,  inasmuch  as  counsel's  services  are  given  not  ^'*' 
to  the  solicitor  but  to  the  client,  there  would  be  no  consideration 
to  support   such   a   contract   unless  the  solicitor  had  actually 
received  the  fees  from  the  client.      In  that  case  it  cannot  be 
affirmed  with  any  confidence  that  the  barrister  has  no  legal  rights 
against  the  solicitor.     A  barrister  has  in  fact  been  admitted  to 
prove  in  bankruptcy  against  the  estate  of  a  firm  of  solicitors  for 
fees  (apparently  for  conveyancing,  not  litigious  business)  which 
had  been  actually  paid  by  clients  to  the  bankrupts  before  the 
bankruptcy  {d).     If  this  be  right,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  an 


(a)  Mattyn  v.  Mattyn^  5  Ch.  457, 
459.    It  may  be  weU  to  warn  the 
reader  that  Uie  canes  there  referred 
to  in  argument  in  favour  of  the 
connseVs  claim  are,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Hobart  y.  Butler^  9  Ir. 
C.  L.  157,  irrelevant.    For  instance 
Do€  d.  BttkneU  v.  Hale^  15  Q.  B. 
171,  18  L.  J.   Q.   B.   353,  shows 
only  that  there  is  no  absolute  rule  of 
law  that  in  a  dvil  cause  a  barrister 
may  not  be  instructed  directly  by 
the  client,  and  throws  no  light  what- 
ever on  any  question  of  a  right  to 
recover  fees.     Hobart  v.  ButUr  was 
relevant   enough,  but    the  wrong 
way :  for  it  was  really  a  decision 


against  a  similar  claim  and  on  an 
almost  identical  point. 

{b)  In  addition  to  Kennedy  v. 
Broun,  see  Aforrit  v.  Hunt,  1  Chitty 
544,  550,  554,  where  the  rule  is  put 
on  tile  ground  that  the  remuneration 
of  the  couDSfl  ought  to  be  inde- 
pendent  of  the  result  of  the  cauue, 
and  therefore  counsel  should  rely 
on  prepayment  alone.  This  reason 
would  however  be  equally  inap- 
plicable to  an  express  and  UDCon< 
ditional  contract  to  pay  fees  for 
advocacy,  if  made  before  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  Htigatit>n. 

(c)  Moityn  v.  Most  if  n^  aupra. 

(rf)  Rf  //a//,  2  Jur.  N.  S.  1076. 

Q  Q  2 
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Recogni- 
tion of 
counBeFs 
fees  in 
taxation 
of  costs. 


Special 
agree- 
ments 
between 
solicitor 
and  client 
under  the 
statute. 


express  promise  by  tlie  solicitor  to  pay  such  fees,  or  an  accost 
stated  between  the  soHcitor  and  the  counsel  in  respect  of  tbein 
should  not  be  binding.     On  the  other  hand  the  Court  of  CoiniD«:c 
Pleas  has  refused  to  exercise  a  summary  junsdiction,  on  t}. 
motion  of  the  client,  to  compel  an  attorney  to  pay  to  coun-vl 
fees  alleged  to  have  been  paid  by  the  client^  or  else  to  retcn 
them  to  the  client  (a).     The  case,  however,  was  a  peculiar  oir 
and  goes  but  a  very  little  way  towards  answering  the  generil 
question.     In  the  argument  of  Hohart  v.  Butler  (b)  two  zir 
reported  (presumably  Irish)  cases  were  cited  to   show  that  i 
barrister  has  a  remedy  in  some  form,  it  does  not  appear  what* : 
recover  fees  which  have  been  received  by  the  solicitor.     Tjs 
Court  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  their  authority. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  although  counsel's  fees  cann« : 
be  recovered  in  any  way  by  action,  except  possibly  in  some  of  il. 
cases  which  have  been  mentioned  as  still  doubtful,  the  proprit-ty 
of  paying  such  fees  is  judicially  recognized  by  the  constaLt 
practice  of  the  courts  in  the  taxation  of  costs :  smd  the  solicit. : 
needs  no  authority  from  the  client  beyond  his  general  retainer  U 
enable  him  to  retain  and  pay  counsel  and  charge  the  fees  to  bis 
client  (c).  The  payment  of  counsel's  fees  may  in  this  maimer 
be  indirectly  enforced  either  against  the  client  himself  or  against 
an  unsuccessful  adversary  who  is  liable  for  the  taxed  cost& 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  expressions  used  by  the  Court  in 
Kennedy  v.  Broun  (<f),  the  judicial  notice  thus  taken  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  client  to  pay  his  counsel  seems  to  be  alone  quite  sufficient 
to  warrant  us  in  treating  it  here  as  being,  though  imperfect  in 
the  nature  of  a  legal  duty,  and  on  a  different  footing  from  a  mtrv 
moral  obligation. 

By  the  Attorneys  and  Solicitors  Act,  1870,  (33  &  34  Vict 
c.  28)  special  agreements  for  remuneration  between  solicitor  and 
client  are  made  lawful  (s.  4)  and  in  a  qualified  manner  enfonv- 
able.  They  cannot  be  sued  upon  as  ordinary  contracts,  but  th»» 
procedure  is  by  motion  or  petition,  when  the  Court  may  euforu* 
the  agreement  if  it  appears  to  be  in  all  respects  fiur  and  reasonable, 
or  otherwise  set  it  aside.     In  the  last  case  the  Court  may  din^ct 


(a)  Re  Angell,  29  L.  J.  C.  P.  227. 

(6)  9  Ir.  C.  L.  157. 

(c)  See  Morris  v.  Hunt^  1  C'hitty 


544. 

(d)  18  C.  B.  N.  S.  677,32  L.J. 
O.  P.  187. 
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ne  costs  of  the  business  included  in  the  agreement  to  be  taxed 
a  tlie  regular  way  (ss.  8,  9).  Where  there  is  an  agreement  to 
raploy  a  solicitor  on  certain  terms  at  a  future  time,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  solicitor  from  suing  the  client  in  a  court  of  law  if 
bo  client  refuses  to  let  him  transact  the  business  at  all.  The 
^ct  applies  only  to  that  part  of  an  agreement  which  fixes  the 
XLode  of  payment  for  work  done  (a). 

Since  the  Infants  Relief  Act,  1874,  any  contract  of  an  infant  Voidable 
voidable  at  common  law  and  affirmed  by  him  on  attaining  his  ^f  ij^ft^j^^ 
majority  must  be  reckoned  as  an  imperfect  obligation  of  this  ^ffiAned  at 
class,  viz.   on  which   there   has   not  been  and  cannot  be  any       *^* 
remedy.     The  special  features  of  this  subject  have  been  already 
considered  (h),  and  there  is  nothing  to  add  except  that  the 
general  principles  set  forth  in  the  present  chapter  seem  to  be 
applicable  to  these  as  well  as  to  other  agreements  of  imperfect 
obligation. 

There  are  sundry  other  cases  of  a  less  important  kind  in  Other 
which  the  remedy  naturally  attached  to  a  contract  is  taken  away  ^^^  ^jo^. 
by  statute,   without    the  contract  itself    being  forbidden  or  tract  not 

taken 
By  the  Act  24  Geo.  2,  c.  40,  s.  12,  commonly  known  as  the  away  by 

Tippling  Act,  no  debt  can  be  recovered  for  spirituous  liquors  "*"**®' 

supplied  in  quantities  of  less  than  twenty  shillings'  worth  at  one  ^^y^^  f^p 

time  (c).    The  County  Courts  Act,  1867  (30  &  31  Vict.  c.  142,  "pirite  by 

8.  4),  similarly  enacts  that  no  action  shall  be  brought  in  any  aS^2^ 

coiurt  for  the  price  of  beer  or  other  specified  liquors  efiisdem  G«o.  2 ; 

for  hftAi* 

gcyieris  consumed  on  the  premises.     The  Act  of  Geo.  2  applies  ^^  y^y  * 
whether  the  person  to  whom  the  liquor  is  supplied  be  the  con-  Couniy 
sumer  or  not  (d).     As  these  enactments  do  not  make  the  sale  ^^^  2867. 
illegal,  money  which  has  been  paid  for  spirits  supplied  in  small 
quantities  cannot  be  recovered  back   (e).     A  debt  for  such 


(a)  Rett  y.  WUlianu,  L.  R  10 
Ex.  200.  By  the  terms  of  the  Act 
the  agreement  mnat  be  in  writing, 
and  it  Beems  it  must  be  signed  by 
both  parties  :  Exparte  Munro,  1  Q. 
B.  D.  724. 

(b)  Supra,  Chaap,  IL,  p.  43. 

(c)  By  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  38  an 
exception  is  made  in  favour  of  sales 


of  spiritnons  liqnor  not  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  premises,  and  delivered 
at  the  purchaser's  residence  in  quan- 
tities of  not  less  than  a  reputed 
quart. 

{d)  ffughet  V.  Done  or  Doane,  1 
Q.  B.  294,  10  L.  J.  Q.  B.  65. 

(e)  PkUpott  V.  Jonea,  2  A  &  E.  41. 


\ 
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supplies  was  once  held  to  be  an  illegal  consideratioii  for  a  IsQ 
of  exchange  (a)  :  but  this  decision  seems  dictated  by  an  ex.cea 
of  zeal  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Act,  and  is  possiblj 
questionable.     In  a  later  case  at  Nisi  Prius  (6)  Lord  Tenter- 
den  held  that  where  an  account  consisted  x^^Litly   of  items  fcr 
spirituous  liquors  within  the  Tippling  Act,  and  portiy  of  othc 
items,  and  payments  had  been  made  generally  in   zednctkfi 
of  the  account,  the  vendor  wbjb  at  liberty  to  appropriate  tfasK 
payments  to  the  items  for  liquor,  so  as  to  leave  a  good  cause  of 
action  for  the  balance ;  thus  treating  these  debts,  like  dete 
barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limitation  of  James  L,   as  exigtii^ 
though  not  recoverable. 

The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  decision  on  the  modem  enact- 
ment as  to  beer,  &c.,  in  the  County  Courts  Act^  1867. 


Trade  By  the  Trade  Union  Act,  1871  (34  &  35  Vict  c  31)  &  4, 

^ree-        Certain  agreements   therein    enumerated  and  relating   to   th*. 

luents        management  and  operations  of  trade  unions  cannot  be  sued  upivu 

^ade         ^^*  ^^  ^  expressly  provided  that  they  are  not  on  that  account  lo 

Union        be  deemed  unlawful.     In  this  enumeration  are  included  agnx- 

Act,  1871.  jjjgnts  to  pay  subscriptions.     Practically  trade  union  subscii]*- 

tions  are  thus  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  subscriptions  to 

any  club  which  is  not  proprietary  (c).     So  far  as  we  are  awaiv 

there  is  nothing  in  principle  against  the  payment  of  subscriptions* 

to  a  club  being  legally  enforced  :  but  it  would  in  most  cases  Lo 

extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  who  were  the 

proper  persons  to  sue  (d).     The  same  difficulty  exists  in  the 

case  of  any  numerous   unincorporated  association.     But  this 

belongs  to  another  division  of  our  subject  {e), 

Cftses  of         The  present  place  seems  on  the  whole  the  most  appropriate  one 

?^J^^    for  mentioning  a  singular  case  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  con- 

» 

(a)  Scott  V.  GUlmortf  8  Taunt.  226.  interest ;  and  in  Maflsadmsetts  and 

(6)  Crookahanktv.Mote^  5.  C.  &P.  New  York   not    without  suoceas  : 

19.  Billiard  on  Contracts,  1.  259  ;  Par- 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  proprietary  Bona  on  Contracts,  1.  377.     But  Mre 

club  the  proprietor  can  sue  :  see  now  CottageSireet  Chun^  y.  Kendaliy 

HagyeU  v.  BUhop,  2  C.  &  P.  343,  121  Mass.  528,  where  the  opimoii 

JkufyeU  v.  MuMgrave,  tb.  556.  expressed  in  earlier  dkta,  that  *'  it 

{d)  In  the  common  law  courts  of  is    a   sufficient  consideratioii    that 

some  of  the  United  States,  how-  others  were  led  to  subscribe  "by  the 

ever,  the  still  more  diiiicult  attempt  very  subscription  of  the  defendant.** 

has  been  made  to  enforce  promiees  was  ovemiled. 
to  Bubecribe  to    pubUo  objects   in  (e)  See  pp^  199, 216,  supra, 

which  the  subscribers  had  a  common 
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verse  of  thoae  we  have  been  dealing  with.    A  valuable  considers-  obUga- 
tion  is  given  in  the  course  of  a  transaction  which  as  the  law  Effect  of 
stajids  at  the  time  is  wholly  illegal  and  confers  no  right  of  action  npeal  of 
on  either  party.     Afterwards  the  law  which  made  the  transaction  ^^    ^"^ 
illegal  is  repealed.    Is  the  consideration  so  received  a  good  founda-  Mlvances 
tion  for  a  new  express  promise  on  the  part  of  the  receiver)    The  i^efore. 
question  came  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  1863,  some 
years  after  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws.     The  plaintiff  sued  on 
bills  of  exchange  drawn  and  accepted  after  that  repeal,  but  in 
renewal  of  other  bills  given  before  the  repeal  in  respect  of 
advances  made  on  terms  which  under  the  old  law  were  usurious. 
The  former  bills  were  unquestionably  void  :  but  it  was  held  by 
the  Court  (Martin,  B.  dissenting)  that  the  original  advance  was 
a  good  consideration  for  the  new  bills.     The  question  was  thus 
stated  in  the  judgment  of  the  majority  : — "  Whether  an  advance 
of  money  under  such  circumstances  as  to  create  no  legal  obliga- 
tion at  the  time  to  repay  it  can  constitute  a  good  consideration 
for  an  express  promise  to  do  so."    And  the  answer  was  given 
thus  : — "  The  consideration  which  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
support  the  pronuse  if  the  law  had  not  forbidden  the  promise  to 
be  made  originally  does  not  cease  to  be  sufficient  when  the  legal 
restriction  is  abrogated.  .  .  A  man  by  express  promise  may  render 
himself  liable  to  pay  back  money  which  he  has  received  as  a 
loan,  though  some  positive  rule  of  law  or  statute  intervened 
at  the  time  to  prevent  the  transaction  from  constituting  a  legal 
debt"  (a). 

The  debt,  therefore,  which  was  originally  void  by  the  usury 
laws,  seems  to  have  been  put  in  the  same  position  by  their 
repeal  as  if  it  had  been  a  debt  once  enforceable  but  barred  by 
the  Statute  of  Limitation. 

There  ib  one  other  analogy  to  which  it  is  worth  whOe  to  Treatment 
advert,  although  it  was  never  of  much  practical  importance,  and  ^,^^« 
what  Httle  it  had   has  in  England  been  taken  away  by  the  gationa  at 
Judicature  Acts.     Purely  equitable  liabilities  have  to  a  certain  J»°*"*o^ 
extent  been  treated  by  common  law  courts  as  imperfect  obliga- 
tions.   The  mere  existence  of  a  liquidated  claim  on  a  trust 
against  the  trustee  confers  no  legal  remedy.     But  the  trustee  may 
make  himself  legally  liable  in  respect  of  such  a  claim  by  an 

(a)  Flight  v.  Reed,  1  H.  &  C.  703,  715,  716  ;  82  L.  J.  Ex.  265,  269. 
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account  stated  (a),  or  by  a  simple  admission  tluit  he  iiaMs  35 
trustee  a  certain  sum  due  to  the .  cestui  que  trust  (5).  A  couit 
of  law  has  also  held  that  a  payment  made  by  a  debtor  without 
appropriation   may  be   appropriated   by  the    cieditor    to    as 

equitable  debt  (c). 

• 

Summary       It  may  be  useful   to   simi  up  in  a  more  general  form    the 
results  which  have  been  obtained  in  this  chapter. 

An  imperfect  obligation  is  an  existing  obligation  which  is  not 
directly  enforceable. 

This  state  of  things  results  from  exceptional  rules  of  positive 
law,  and  especially  from  laws  limiting  the  right  to  enforce  coft- 
tracts  by  special  conditions  precedent  or  subsequent. 

When  an  agreement  of  imperfect  obligation  is  executory,  a 
right  of  possession  immediately  founded  on  the  obligation  con 
be  no  more  enforced  than  the  obligation  itself. 

Acts  done  in  fulfilment  of  an  imperfect  obligation  are  valid, 
and  may  be  the  foundation  of  new  rights  and  liabilities,  bj  way 
of  consideration  for  a  new  contract  or  otherwise. 

A  party  who  has  a  liquidated  and  unconditional  claim  under 

an  imperfect  obligation  may  obtain  satisfaction  of  such  daim  by 

any  means  other  than  direct  process  of  law  which  he  might  have 

lawfully  employed  to  obtain  it  if  the  obligation  had  not  been 

'  imperfect. 

The  laws  which  give  rise  to  imperfect  obligations  by  imposing 
special  conditions  on  the  enforcement  of  rights  are  generally 
treated  as  part  of  the  law  of  procedure  of  the  forum  where  they 
prevail  (rf),  and  as  part  of  the  lex  fori  they  are  applicable  to 
contracts  sued  upon  in  that  forum  without  regard  to  the  law 
goveniing  the  substance  of  the  contract  (e),  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  are  not  regarded  in  any  other  forum. 

(a)  Topham  v.  Morecrofiy  8  £.  &  K       273. 

972,  988  ;  Boward  ▼.  BrotonhiU,  23  (e)  This  (it  is  conceived)  does  nnt 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  23.  ftPP^y  to  revenue  laws,  and  enact- 

(b)  Rtrper  v.  Holland^  3  A.  &  E.  99.  ments  which  are  merely  andllary 

(c)  Bosanquet  v.  Wray,  6  Taunt.  to   revenue  laws,  such  as   the  30 
597.  Vict.  c.  23,  s.  7,  as  to  marine  in- 

(d)  Contra  Savigny,  Syst.  8.  270,  surances. 
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ACCEPTANCE  OF  CONTRACT : 

within  what  time,  &c.,  it  must  be  oommonicated,  9 

when  the  contract  is  made  by  correspondence  :  difficulties  of  the 

subject,  11 
authorities  reviewed,  13 
must  be  communicated  in  all  cases,  20 
will  not  relate  back  to  date  of  proposal,  20 
must  be  unqualified,  21 
examples  of  insufficient  acceptance,  21 

of  sufficient  acceptance,  23 
with  inunaterial  or  ambiguous  addition,  23 
may  be  communicated  by  conduct^  28 
by  conduct  as  well  as  by  words,  must  be  certain,  30 
by  receiving  document  with  special  conditions,  30 
of  general  offer  made  by  advertasement,  Ac.,  180, 183 
of  misunderstood  proposal,  effect  of,  419 

ACCIDENT  : 

destroying  subject  matter  of  contract,  effect  of,  362 

ACCOUNT  :  action  of,  126 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT : 

of  debt  barred  by  Statute  of  Limitation,  571 

{See  Limitation.) 
what  is  sufficient,  572 

ACQUIESCENCE  : 

as  proof  of  assent,  112 

rights  lost  by,  255 

cannot  exist  without  knowledge,  389 

as  a  bar  to  rescinding  contract,  515 

lapse  of  time  as  eyidence  of,  516 

in  cases  of  undue  influence,  562 

may  work  estoppel  in  equity,  581 
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"ACT  OF  GOD": 

meuiing  of :  no  general  definition  pofldble,  361 

ACT  OF  PARLIAldENT : 

performance  of  contract  made  impooBible  by,  is  ezcnsedy  355 

ADVERTISEMENT :  contract  hy,  174,  tqq. 
not  exempt  from  Statute  of  Frauds^  186 

AGENCY: 

results  of  applying  doctrine  of,  to  contracts  by  o(»respondenoe,  12 
powers  of  partners  and  directors  as  agents  of  firms  and  rvmjmnrcm, 

98,  94, 109,  110 
general  theory  of  agency  as  regards  principal,  191 
parties  to  actions  on  contracts  made  by  agents,  224,  sub- 
contract by  authorized  agent  known  to  be  such,  225 
when  agent  is  personally  liable,  225 
how  agent's  liability  may  be  excluded  or  limited  whan  he  contracts 

in  his  own  name,  226 
contract  by  authorized  agent,  but  not  known  to  be  such,  227 
rights  of  undisclosed  principal,  227 
rights  of  other  contracting  party,  228 
election  to  sue  principal  or  agent,  229 
position  of  professed  agent  who  has  no  authority  :  where  a  reqwnsibie 

principal  is  named,  230 
where  no  responsible  principal  is  named,  233 
when  professed  agent  may  disclose  himself  as  real  principal,  235 
effect  of  death  of  principal  on  subsequent  contracts  of  agent  before 

notice,  236 
sub-agent  appointed  without  authority  is  not  agent  of   principal, 

412 
fraudulent  misrepresentation  or  concealment  of,  501 

AGENT : 

must  not  deal  secretly  on  his  own  account  in  business  of  agency, 

251 
must  not  sell  to  or  buy  from  himself,  252 
must  not  profit  by  his  own  negligence,  254 
must  account  to  principal  notwithstanding  collateral  illegality  in  the 

transaction,  329 
knowledge  of,  is  knowledge  of  principal,  225,  228 
always  liable  for  his  own  wrong,  504 

AGREEMENT : 

Savigny*s  analjrsis  of  the  conception,  1 
as  defined  by  him,  covers  much  more  than  contract,  3 
common  intention  expressed  by  proposal  and  acceptance,  5 
no  contract  unless  the  terms  are  certain,  25 
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AGREEMETST— continued, 

no  contract  where  the  promise  is  illuaoiy,  26 
implied  proposal  or  acceptance,  28 

Unlawful  {v^tch  see),  Ch.  VL 
unlawful,  the  di£ferent  claasee  of,  242 
contrary  to  pofntive  law,  244,  iqq. 
to  commit  offence,  etc.,  244 
wrongful  as  against  third  persons,  246 
illegal  by  statute,  258 
immoral,  266 
against  Public  Pouct  {which  see),  275 

See  alao  Champebtt.    Mabbiaqe.    Bbstbaikt  of  Tbaoe. 
ImposnbUf  849,  eqq. 

See  Ixfobsiblb  Aobbementb. 
conditions  affecting  validity  of  consent*  881 

{See  Mistake,  ftc) 
where  there  may  be  an  apparent,  but  no  real  consent  and  no  con- 
tract, 899 
election  to  adopt,  where  originally  void,  482 
operation  of  document  as,  may  be  conditional,  439 
parol  addition  to  or  variation  in  terms  of—effect  as  regards  specific 

performance,  449 
informal,  how  affected  by  Statute  of  Frauds,  578,  eqq, 

execution  of,  may  be   good   consideration  or  accord  and 
^  satisfaction,  579 

effect  of  part  perfonnance,  580 

ante-nuptial,  how  far  made  binding  by  post-nuptial  settle- 
ment, 582 

AGREEMENTS  OF  IMPERFECT  OBLIGATION : 
their  nature  and  effects,  568,  eqq, 

conflict  between  lex  fori  and  lex  eotUractus,  573,  576,  592 
general  results  as  to,  600 

APOTHECARIES  : 

cannot  recover  charges  unless  properly  qualified  at  time  of  services, 
591 

ARBITRATION : 

agreements  for  reference,  now  practically  enforceable,  293 
right  of  action  may  be  conditional  on  award,  294 

ARBITRATOR : 
'  can  recover  remuneration  on  express  contract,  593 

ARTIFICIAL  PERSON  : 
nature  of,  83 
partnerships  and  other  bodies  treated  as,  by  custom  tiioogh  not  by  laW| 

84 
separate  estate  of  married  woman,  analogous  to,  69 
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ASSIGNMENT  :  of  Contbaot  {which  tee),  201,  #99. 

ASSUMPSIT: 

action  of,  its  introduction,  127 

ATTORNEYS  AND  SOLICITORS.    See  Soucitor. 

AUCTION : 

liabilities  of  auctioneer,  179 
employment  of  pnffeis  at,  493 

AWARD: 

whetiier  stranger  can  be  bound  by,  188 

mistake  in,  can  be  rectified  only  by  tiie  Court,  393 

BANKRUPTCY : 

loan  obtained  by  infant  under  pretence  of  full  age,  provable  in,  57 
anomalous  effects  of,  on  contractual  rights,  192 
secret  agreements  with  particuleur  creditors  void,  246 

BARRISTER : 

fees  of,  for  advocacy  not  recoverable  from  dient,  594 

for  non-litigious  business,  qu,,  594 

fees  paid  by  client  to  solicitor,  whether  recoverable  by  counsel,  595 

judicial  notice  of  counsel's  fees  in  taxing  costs,  596 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE : 

infant's,  not  void  but  voidable,  40 
is  not  an  equitable  assignment,  73,  n. 

And  tee  Negotiable  Instrdvents. 

BILL  OF  LADING : 

transfer  of  contract  by  indorsement  of,  217 

is  not  properly  negotiable,  220 

effect  of  misdescription  of  goods  in,  468 

BILLS  OF  SALE  ACTS :  146 

BOND: 

of  infant,  voidable,  not  void,  86 

with  unlawful  condition,  void,  824 

is  absolute  if  the  condition  is  impossible  at  the  time,  but  discharged 

if  it  subsequently  becomes  impossible,  877 
with  alternative  conditions,  where  one  impossible,  378 

BORROWING  MONEY : 

corporate  powers  of,  102, 106, 117 

CANADA  (LOWER),  Civil  Code  of,  149,  546 
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CANCELLATION : 

of  iiifltnmieuts  by  courts  of  equity,  499 

"CATCHING  BARGAINS": 
rules  of  equity  as  to,  653 
what  are  marks  of,  553 
on  what  teims  borrower  relieved,  556 

CAUSA: 

in  Boman  law  of  contract,  122 

its  relation  to  cauu  in  modem  French  and  consideration  in  English 
law,  152 

CHAMPERTY : 

definition  of,  294  ^ 

what  amounts  to,  295 

bargains  to  find  means  for  litigation  and  share  property  recovered, 

297 
solicitor  cannot  purchase  subject-matter  of  the  suit  frcnn  his  client, 

298 
purchase  of  subject-matter  of  litigation,  not  in  itself  unlawful,  299 
statute  of  Henry  VIIL  against,  300 
proceedings  in  lunacy  exceptional,  302 
not  justified  by  kinship,  303 
whether  rules  against  apply  to  agreements  made  abroad,  839 

CHILDREN : 

right  of,  to  enforce  provisions  for  their  benefit  in  acttlemcnts,  194 
custody  of,  agreements  as  to,  303 

CHOSE  IN  ACTION  : 

why  formerly  not  assignable,  202 
early  authorities  on  assignment  of,  237 

CIVIL  DEATH  : 

meaning  of,  60 

wife  of  person  civilly  dead  can  sue  alone,  60 

COERCION  : 

money  paid  under,  recoverable  though  the  transaction  othcnK-ise  un- 
lawful, 331 
and  though  circumstances  do  not  amount  to  duress,  522 

COMPANIES  ACT,  1862 : 

company  under,  cannot  bind  itself  by  contract  for  purposes  foreign 
to  the  memorandum  of  association,  98,  114 

COMPANY : 

general  powers  of  incorporated,  90,  99 
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COMPASY— continued. 

limited  by  special  purpose  of  incorporation,  100, 103 
has  prima  fcLcie  power  to  mortgage  its  property,  106 
powers  of  directors,  &c.,  limited  by  principles  of  partnership,  106 
rights  of  dissenting  shareholders,  107 

how  far  third  persons  are  bound  to  know  limits  of  dlrectorB'  au- 
thority, 94,  109 
ratification  of  irregular  transactions  by  assent  of  shareholders.  111 
under  Act  of  1862,  incapable  of  contracting  for  purposes  not  within 

memorandum  of  association,  114 
when  bound  by  negotiable  instruments,  115,  117 

And  we  Corpobation. 
when  boimd  in  equity  by  promoters'  agreements,  188 
unincorporated,  power  of  to  sue  by  public  officer,  195 
purchase  of  shares  in  order  to  sue  company  or  directors  at  one's  own 

risk  is  not  maintenance,  800 
contract  to  take  shares  in  not  void,  but  only  voidable  on  ground  of 

error,  &c.,  414 
sale  of  shares  in,  avoided  by  petition  for  winding-up  unknown  to 

parties,  425 
duty  of  directors,  &c.,  to  state  facts  truly  in  prospectus,  480 
duty  of  promoters  to  make  full  disclosure,  481 
transfer  of  shares  invalid  when  directors'  consent  obtained  by  fraud, 

494 
when  bound  by  statements  of  directors,  &c.,  503 
statements  of  prospectus  addressed  only  to  original  shareholders,  505 
repudiation  of  shares  in,  when  too  late,  494,  497,  507,  511 
(winding  up  of)  secret  agreement  to  delay  proceedings  void,  292 

COMPENSATION : 

for  misdescription  on  sale  of  land,  472. 
See  Specifio  Performance. 

COMPROMISE  : 

consideration  for,  166 
of  criminal  proceedings  when  lawful,  290 
of  civil  proceedings,  void  when  improperly  procured,  292 
cannot  be  set  aside  for  mistake  or  oversight  as  to  particular  points  of 
law,  369 

CONDITIONS : 

special,  on  ticket,  &c.,  how  far  binding  on  party  taking  the  docu- 
.  ment,  30 

in  restraint  of  marriage,  307 
to  be  performed  by  stranger,  must  be  performed  at  obUg(»r'8  peril, 

354 
impossible  or  necessary,  375 
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CONDITIONS— coiUmued. 

treatment  of  impoerible  oonditioDfl  in  bonds,  877 
alternative  conditions  where  one  becomes  impossible,  378 
representations  amounting  to,  their  nature  and  effect,  464 

CONDITIONS  OF  SALE : 

effect  of,  on  right  to  compensation,  473,  475 

CONFIRMATION : 

of  infant's  marriage  settlement,  40 
And  tee  Aoquisbcsnce. 

CONFLICT  OF  LAWS : 

as  to  lawfulness  of  agreement,  333,  tqq. 

how  far  foreign  law  will  be  admitted  to  decide  lawfulness  of  agree- 
ment made  abroad,  337 
effect  of  change  of  law,  340 
as  to  existence  of  remedy,  ^73,  576,  692 

CONSENT : 

to  contract,  conditions  affecting  validity  of,  381 

CONSIDERATION : 

the  doctrine  peculiar  to  English  law,  151 

possible  connexion  with  the  causa  of  Roman  law,  1 53 
^  gradual  formation  of  the  doctrine,  154 

connexion  with  the  learning  of  uses,  156 

points  more  lately  settled  ;  contracts  in  writing,  157 

promises  founded  on  moral  duty,  157 

adequacy  not  material,  158 

consideration  may  be  contingent,  160 

reciprocal  promise  as  consideration,  160 

promise  must  be  enforceable,  161 

how  far  promise  to  perform  existing  duty  can  be  consideration,  161 

how  far  required  for  discharge  of  contracts,  164 

for  variation  of  contracts,  165 

abandonment  or  forbearance  of  rights,  165 

forbearance  must  be  definite  and  of  a  really  disputed  right,  165 

application  of  the  doctrine  in  equity  to  contracts  under  seal,  167 

specific  performance  of  voltmtaiy  agreement  not  granted,  168 

external  evidence  of,  169 

illicit  cohabitation,  if  future,  an  unlaitful  consideration  ;  if  past,  no 
consideration,  267 

for  agreement  for  separation,  271 

for  agreement  in  partial  restraint  of  trade,  sufficient  if  of  some  value, 
313 

unlawful,  makes  whole  agreement  void,  318 
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CONSIDERATION— cofKiwiifti 

forbearance  to  enforce  racing  debts  in  conventional  fonun,  whether 

a  goody  345 
fulure  of,  the  true  ground  for  recovering  back  ooropnlnoiy  payment^ 

522 
inadequacy  of,  whether  gronnd  for  refusing  specific  performance,  541 

[And  9ee  Undervalue.) 
execution  of  informal  agreement  as,  579 


CONSTRUCTION : 

of  contract,  not  altered  by  mistake  of  parties,  391 

rules  of,  common  to  law  and  equity :  general  intent  prevails,  434 

what  is  a  rule  of,  437 

peculiar  rules  of  in  equity,  441,  9qq. 


CONTRACT : 

definition  of,  5,  6 

conclusion  of,  may  be  postponed  until  execution  of  formal  instru 

ment,  24 
of  infant     See  Infamtb. 
form  of,  119,  gqq. 

See  Formal  Coktracts. 
procedure  upon,  in  early  English  law,  125 
consideration  for  discharge  or  variation  of,  164 
persons  affected  by,  170,  sqq,  ^ 

parties  must  be  ascertained  at  time  of  contract,  173 
contracts  by  advertisement,  174 
legal  theoiy  of  such  contracts,  176 
later  extensions  of  the  doctrine,  177 
difficulties  raised  by  the  modem  cases,  181 
effect  of  Statute  of  Frauds  on  contracts  by  advertisement*  186 
third  persons  not  bound,  187 

third  persons  not  entitled  by  the  contract  itself,  190 
third  person  cannot  sue  at  law  on  contract  made  for  his  benefit,  196 
stranger  cannot  sue  for  damage  by  non>performance  of,  197,  it. 
state  of  authorities  in  equity,  197 

attempts  to  enable  a  stranger  to  sue  for  convenience  of  parties,  199 
assignment  of  contract,  201 

under  Judicature  Act,  by  rules  of  equity,  or  by  special  statutes,  202, 203 
rules  of  equitable  assignment  :  notice  to  debtor,  204 
what  is  meant  by  assignments  being  subject  to  equities,  206 
assignment  may  be  free  from  equities  by  agreement  of  parties,  208 
instruments  may  be  made  transferable,  209 
but  not  negotiable  except  by  law  merchant  or  statute,  211 
nature  of,  in  partnership  with  transferable  shares,  215 
in  bill  of  lading,  transferable  by  indorsement,  217,  220 
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CONTRAGT'-eontinued, 
Unlatrftd,  Ch.  VI. 

See  AoRKsiCEKT,  Unlawful  AoBSEHEirrs. 
agreement  to  commit  breach  of,  void,  246 
forbidden  by  statute,  258 
malum  prohibitum  and  malum  in  se,  260 
agreement  may  be  not  void  though  forbidden,  264 
to  make  disposition  by  will,  good  by  English  law,  308 
unconditional,  not  excused  by  performance  being  in  fact  impossible, 

856 
to  pay  rent,  not  avoided  in  English  law  by  accidental  destruction  of 

premises,  358 
when  held  conditional  on  performance  being  or  remaining  possible, 

360,  Bqq, 
construction  of  certain  exceptions  providing  for  accidents,  366 
dissolution  of  by  subsequent  impossibility  does  not  affect  acquired 

rights,  370 

See  Impossible  Aorxkmexts. 
effect  of,  not  altered  by  mistaken  construction  acted  on  by  party, 

891 
ambiguous,  construction  acted  upon  by  parties  will  be  adopted,  392 
effect  of  including  property  in  by  mistake,  415,  417 
satisfaction  by  stranger,  whether  a  bar  to  subsequent  action  upon, 

410 
personal,  cannot  be  assigned,  411 
in  writing,  cannot  be  varied  by  verbal  agreement,  438 
but  niay  be  verbally  waived  in  equity,  qu.  whether  at  law,  439,  n. 
apparent,  where  document  not  meant  to  operate  as,  439 
when  voidable  for  Misbepriskntation,  {which  «m),  464,  482,  tqq. 

And  tee  REsassiON. 
representations,  ftc.,  not  amounting  to,  may  be  binding  as  estoppel, 

580,  584 
requiring  stamp,  variation  of,  by  subsequent  unstamped  agreement, 

588 

CONTRACT  BY  CORRESPONDENCE : 
how  and  when  completed,  13,  9qq» 
present  state  of  the  law  as  to,  16 

COPYHOLDER : 

infant,  must  pay  fine,  46 

COPYRIGHT : 

assignments  of,  147 

CORPORATION : 

sole  and  aggregate,  85 

can  act  only  by  agent,  86 

R  R 
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CORPORATION— ca»<»nMed 

cannot  incur  strictly  pononal  liabilities,  87 

bat  may  be  liable  ex  delicto  for  acts  of  its  agents,  87 

consequences  of  the  distinction  of  it  from  its  existing  memben,  88, 89 

what  is  the  presumption  of  common  law  as  to  general  competence  of, 

90 
powers  of,  how  modified  by  rights  of  dissenting  members,  93 
by  considerations  of  public  policy  as  to  purposes  of  incorporation,  96 
and  as  to  the  interest  of  the  public  as  investors,  97 
modem  authorities  on  powers  of,  considered,  98,  sqq, 
capacities  incident  to  incorporation  generally,  99 
created  for  special  purposes  :  meaning  of  ultra  virei,  104 
rights  of  dissenting  shareholders  to  restrain  action  of,  107 
power  of  officers  to  bind  by  apparently  regular  acts,  109 
how  far  irregular  transactions  may  be  ratified  by  assent  of   all 

members,  111 
cannot  bind  itself  by  negotiable  instruments,  115 
unless  by  special  provisions  or  as  a  necessary  part  of  its  busiucsp, 

117 
bound  by  est(^pel,  &c.,  118 
contracts  formerly  required  to  be  under  seal,  130 
exception  as  to  contracts  in  course  of  trade,  132 
in  case  of  non-trading  corporations  as  to  contracts  incidental  to  pur- 
poses of  Incorporation,  136 
contracts  of  municipal  corporations,  187 
appointments  to  offices,  137 

may  sue  upon  executed  contract  though  not  originally  bound,  IZ% 
liable  on  contract  implied  in  law,  139 
statutory  forms  of  contract,  139 
summary  of  law  as  to  form  of  corporate  contracts,  140 
whether  seal  equivalent  ho  signature  for  making  negotiable  instru- 
ments, 213 

CORRESPONDENCE.    See  Contilvct  by  Correspondence. 

COVENANT : 

relating  to  real  property,  person  not  party  may  take  benefit  of,  195 
to  2)ay  money  under  unlawful  agreement,  void  though  distinct  from 

the  original  agreement,  322 
when  covenants  run  with  land,  218 
di£ference  between  common  law  and  equity^  221 

CREDITORS : 

agreements  in  fraud  of,  247 

CUSTODY  OF  CHITiDREN : 

agreements  as  to,  how  far  valid,  303,  305 

CUSTODY  OF  INFANTS'  ACT,  303. 
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CUSTOMS  OF  LONDON  : 

as  to  infuit  apprentioe,  48,  54 

aa  to  married  women  trading  alone,  62 

certain  securities  taken  by  cliamberlain  go  to  successor,  86 

as  to  leases,  127,  n. 

DEBENTURES  : 

transferable,  rights  of  bolder  of,  209 

DEBT: 

action  of  in  early  English  law,  125 

DECEIT,  ACTION  OF  : 

may  lie  against  corporation,  87 
what  is  ground  for,  482 

DEED: 

treated  by  early  English  writers  as  equivalent  to  Roman  Stipulation 

124 
why  it  cannot  be  written  on  wood,  129 
whether  within  Statute  of  Frauds,  146 
of  agent,  principal  not  liable  on,  226 
executed  in  error  as  to  its  contents,  not  binding,  402 
executed  in  favour  of  wrong  party,  whether  void,  409 

DIRECTORS : 

of  public   companies,  extent  of   their  authority  presumed   to  be 

known,  94 
how  far  third  persons  are  bound  to  know  whether  particular  acts  are 

authorized,  109 
power  of,  to  bind  company  by  statements,  603 

DRUNKENNESS : 

e£Fect  of  on  capacity  of  contracting,  same  as  of  insanity,  77 
contract  of  drunken  man  voidable,  not  void,  80,  406 

DURESS: 

what  is  at  common  law,  520 

when  it  consists  in  threats  the  threat  must  be  of  something  unlaTi-ful, 

521 
recovery  of  money  paid  under  compulsion,  522 

EASEMENTS : 

new  kinds  cannot  be  created,  221 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW : 

influence  of  on  legal  view  of  morality,  266,  270 

ELECTION  : 

to  avoid  contract  made  in  infancy,  42 
to  charge  principal  or  agent,  229 
to  adopt  agreement  void  for  mistake,  431 
And  see  Rescission. 

R  n  2 
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"  ENGAGEMENT  " : 

technical  use  of  the  term  with  reference  to  separ&te  estate,  68 
See  Separate  Estate. 

EQUITIES  : 

assignment  of  contract  subject  to,  206 

but  may  be  excluded  by  agreement  of  parties,  20S 

attaching  to  negotiable  instrument,  214 

undisclosed  principal  must  take  agent's  contract  subject  to,  228 

EQUITY: 

treatment  of  infants'  marriage  settlements  in,  40 
no  specific  performance  of  infant's  contract,  41,  44 
liability  of  infant  in,  on  false  representation  of  full  age,  56 
doctrines  of,  as  to  married  women's  separate  estate,  65,  aqq. 

See  Sbpabate  Estate. 
adopts  rule  of  law  as  to  acts  of  lunatic,  &c.,  81 
decisions  on  corporate  powers  in,  99, 106,  108 
whether  the  doctrine  of  consideration  took  its  origin  in,  156 
what  is  good  consideration  in,  159 

treatment  of  voluntary  covenants  and  imperfect  gifts  in,  168 
treatment  of  contract  by  advertisement  in,  184 
when  companies  bound  by  promoters'  agreements  in,  188 
who  may  be  bound  by  or  may  enforce  contract  in,  189, 194, 197, 

201 
assignment  of  contract  in,  202,  aqq. 
notice  to  debtor  required,  205 
assignee  takes  subject  to  "  equities,"  206 
assignment  "  free  from  equities,"  208 
agrees  with  common  law  as  to  negotiable  instruments,  212 
doctrine  of,  as  to  covenants  running  with  land,  219 
conflict  with  common  law  on  this  question,  221 
will  not  protect  copyright  of  seditious  or  immoral  publications,  274 
rules  of  as  to  custody  of  infants,  304 
doctrine  of  as  to  unlawful  agreements  where  parties  not  in  jMiri 

ddicto,  332 
apparent  di£ference  from  common  law,  as  to  repayment  of  money 

paid  under  contract  when  further  performance  becomes  impossible, 

370 
contracts  voidable  in,  on  ground  of  fraud,  ftc.,  883 
rule  of,  as  to  purchase  for  value  without  notice,  387 
wiU  not  deprive  purchaser  for  value  of  anything  he  has  actuaDy 

got,  888,  n. 
agrees  with  law  as  to  recovering  back  payments  made  by  mistake, 

398  I 

as  to  fundamental  error  avoiding  agreement,  408,  415,  420,  426 
decisions  in,  on  sales  of  land  where  parcels  induded  by  mistake,  415, 

417  I 
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EQUITY— «m<timerf. 

on  purchase  of  a  party's  own  property  by  mistake,  427 

correction  of  obvious  mistakes  in  expression  both  at  law  and  in 

equity,  434 
agrees  with  law  in  excluding  parol  evidence  on  questions  of  pure 

construction,  438 
oral  waiver  of  written  contract  in,  439,  n. 
restricted  construction  of  general  words  in,  442 
when  time  is  of  essence  of  contract  in,  443 
relief  against  penalties  in,  445 

admission  of  oral  evidence  as  defence  against  specific  performance  of 
contract  in  writing,  448 

BBonncATiON  of  instruments  in  {which  tee),  450,  aqq, 
general  rules  of,  as  to  misrepresentation,  464,  482,  485 
agrees  with  law  as  to  creditor's  duty  to  surety,  469 
rules  of,  as  to  specific  performance  and  compensation  on  sales  of 

land,  472—476 
suits  analagous  to  action  of  deceit  in,  482,  n» 
former  difference  of,  from  law  as  to  sales  by  auction,  493 
doctrine  of  as  to  '*  making  representations  good,''  497 
rules  of,  as  to  loss  of  remedies  by  acquiescence,  616 
jurisdiction  of,  to  cancel  instruments,  519 
doctrine  of,  as  to  undue  influence,  523,  $qq, 

as  to  refusing  specific  performance  on  ground  of  undervalue, 

541 
as  to  "expectant  heirs,"  547 
as  to  "catching  bargains,"  553 
as  to  part  performance  of  informal  agreement,  580 
as  to  estoppel  by  representation  or  acquiescence;  580,  5S3 
liabilities  in,  incidentally  recognized  at  common  law,  599 

ESTOPPEL : 

corporations  bound  by,  118 

of  holder  of  instrument  dealing  with  it  as  negotiable,  214 

of  party  who  has  induced  a  fundamental  error  by  misrepresentation, 

481 
of  one  party  to  instrument  who  acts  as  other's  agent  in  preparing  it 

455 
by  negligence,  whether  applicable  to  deeds,  402,  n. 
extended  doctrine  of,  in  equity,  580,  583 

EVIDENCE  : 

extrinsic,  always  admissible  to  show  illegality  of  agreement,  324 
subsequent  conduct  of  parties  may  be  evidence  of  original  unlawful 

intention,  325 
rules  of,  distinguished  from  rules  of  construction,  437 
parol,  not  admitted  to  vary  written  contract,  433 
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EVIDENCE— continued. 

of  oral  variation,  admitted  as  defence  to  specific  perfonuuice  of 

written  agreementi  but  not  to  obtain  performance  of  agreement 

as  varied,  448 
oral,  inadmissible  to  rectify  instrument  where  there  is  previous 

agreement  in  writing,  451 
but  seems  admissible  where  there  is  no  previoos  written  agreement, 

451,  452 

EXECUTOES  : 

general  right  and  liability  of  on  contracts  of  testator,  187,  a. 
cannot  sue  or  be  sued  on  contracts  of  personal  service,  867 
or  on  contract  to  many,  870 

EXPECTANCY : 

sale  of ;  not  unlawful,  802 

EXPECTANT  HEIKS : 

protection  of,  by  courts  of  equity,  547 

FIDUCIARY  RELATION  : 

between  contracting  parties,  effect  of,  524 
instances  of,  534 

FORBEARANCE  TO  SUE  : 

as  consideration  for  promise,  >65 

FOREIGN  LAW : 

foreign  revenue  laws  said  to  be  disregarded,  284 

as  to  stamps,  effect  of,  285 

agreements  lawful  by,  but  not  by  law  of  forum,  treatment  of,  337 

subsequent  prohibition  by,  deemed  to  make  performance  of  contract 

not  unlawful  but  impossible,  340 
contract  rendered  impossible  of  performance  by,  not  discharged,  858 
And  see  Conflict  op  Laws. 

FORFEITURE : 

relief  against,  in  equity,  445 

FORMAL  CONTRACTS  : 

thefar  importance  in  andent  law,  119 

position  of  informal  contracts  in  Roman  law,  121 

in  old  English  kw,  124, 125 

requirements  of  form  now  the  exception,  129 

ontracts  of  record,  129 

cases  where  form  specially  required,  180,  sqq. 

See  CoBFOBATiOKS,  Fbauss  (Statdti  of). 

FRAUD: 

of  agent,  corporation  liable  for,  87,  88 

on  creditors  in  compositions,  &&,  247 

on  third  party,  makes  agreement  void,  240 
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TRAVD— continued 

settlements  in  "  fraud  of  mflrital  right,"  254 

dissimulation  of  unlawful  purpose  by  one  party  to  contract  is,  342 

delivery  of  goods  to  wrong  person  obtained  by,  passes  no  property, 

409 
passive  acquiescence  in  self-deception  of  other  party  is  not,  422 
how  distinguished  from  misrepresentation,  4S9 
what  is  fraudulent  representation  or  concealment,  490 
mere  silence  is  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  491 
reckless  assertions,  492 

special  doctrines  as  to  sales  by  auction  and  marriage,  493 
transactions  voidable  when  consent  of  third  persons  obtained  by, 

494 
rules  as  to  rescinding  contract  for,  how  far  the  same  as  for  simple 

misrepresentation,  495, 496,  502 
contaraot  incidental  to  a  fraud  is  itself  fraudulent,  500 
unfounded  charges  of,  visited  with  costs,  518 
And  tee  Bescission. 

FRAUDS,  STATUTE  OF : 

as  to  special  promise  by  executor,  142 

as  to  guaranties,  142 

as  to  agreements  in  consideration  of  marriage,  143 

as  to  interests  in  land,  143 

as  to  agreements  not  to  be  performed  within  a  year,  144 

as  to  the  note  or  memorandum,  145 

effect  of  note  signed  by  one  party  only,  7,  n. 

whether  applicable  to  deeds,  146 

foreign  laws  analogous  to,  149 

contracts  by  advertisement  not  exempt  from,  ld6 

effect  of,  where  writing  does  not  represent  the  real  agreement,  449 

informal  agreements  within  s.  4  not  void  :  otherwise  as  to  s.  17,  575 

ante-nuptial  agreements  confirmed  by  post-nuptial  writing,  582 

relation  of,  to  equitable  doctrine  of  part  performance,  580 

FRAUDULENT  PREFERENCE  : 

agreements  with  particular  creditors  by  way  of,  224,  225 

GAMING: 

treatment  of  gaming  debts  contracted  abroad  and  not  unlawful  by 

local  Uw,  388 

GENERAL  WORDS  : 

restrained  by  context  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  436 

and  in  equity  by  intention  appearing  from  external  evidence,  442 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  CODE : 
on  formation  of  contracts,  82 

exempts  commercial  contracts  from  requirements  of  form,  150 
extends  rule  of  market  overt,  387,  n. 
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GIFT: 

imperfect,  not  aided  in  equity,  189 
acceptance  of  as  loon,  effect  of,  407 

GOODS  : 

order  for  deliveiy  of  may  be  assignable  free  from  equities,  209 
but  cannot  be  negotiable,  218 
contract  cannot  run  with,  217 

deUveiy  of   to  wrong  person  by  mistake  or  iraud   does  not  pass 
property,  407,  409 

And  tee  Sali  or  Goodb. 

GUARANTY : 

within  Stotute  of  Frauds,  142 

voidable  for  misrepresentation  or  dis&imulation  to  surety,  469 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE :  See  Mabbizd  Womiv,  Sspabati  Earxn 
Skparatiox  Dssds. 

IGNORANCE  : 

of  law,  may  be  material  as  excluding  spedfic  unlawful  intentaon, 

326,  341 
does  not  in  general  exclude  civil  liability,  885 
recklees  or  negligent,  carries  responsibilities  of  knowledge,  483 
Sm  ate)  Mistake. 

'' IQNORANl^A  JURIS": 

meaning  of,  explained  liy  Lord  Westbuiy,  428 

ILLEGALITY : 

of  contracts  by  companies  tending  to  defeat  purposes  of  incoipora- 
tion,  96 

Andtee  Unlawful  AoBSEMSinfi. 

IMMORAL  AGREEMENTS : 

void  ;  what  are  such,  and  what  is  immoral  consideration,  266 
agreement  immoral  jure  ffentium  cannot  be  justified  by  any  local 
law,  809 

IMMORAL  PUBLICATIONS  : 

punishable  by  criminal  law,  and  therefore  no  ground  of  civil  rights, 

274 

IMPOSSIBLE  AGREEMENTS : 

general  statement  of  law  as  to,  349 

agreement  impossible  in  itself  void  :  what  is  meant  by  impossibility 

for  this  purpose,  350 
"  practical  impossibility"  not  equivalmit  to  absolute  imposstbiUty,  852 
repugnant  promises,  &c.,  352 
promisor's  not  having  means  of  perfomiA&oe  is  not  impossibility, 

358 
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lAiPOSSIBLE  AGREBMENTS— conlitiu«(f. 
warranty  of  oontixigent  acta  or  events,  353 
agreement  impoenble  in  law,  void,  364 
promisor  excused  when  performance    becomes  impossible  by  law, 

355 
performance  being  impossible  in  fact»  no  excuse  in  absolute  contract, 

856 
impossibility  by  foreign  law,  no  excuse,  358 
effect  of  accidents  subsequent  to  contract :  analogy  of  contract  to 

pay  rent,  when  premises  accidentally  destroyed,  858 
exception  of  accidents  not  contemplated  by  contract,  361,  aqq, 
where  performance  depends  on  existence  of  specific  thing,  362 
where  subject-matter  destroyed  without  fault  on  either  side,  863, 

864 
state  of  things  at  date  of  agreement  not  contemplated  by  parties, 

865 
Qpnstmotion  of  covenants  in  mining  leases,  365 
express  exceptions  in  commercial  contracts,  866 
where  performance  depends  on  life  or  health  of  a  person,  implied 

condition  that  life  or  health  shall  continue,  867 
anomalous  treatment  of  contract  to  marry,  869 
impossibility  caused  by  default  of  promisor,  equivalent  to  breach  of 

contract,  871 
by  default  of  promisee,  discharges  promisor,  and  he  may  recover  loss 

or  rescind  the  contract,  871 
alternative   contracts  where  one  thing  is  or  becomes  impossible, 

878 
conditional  contracts  where  the  condition  is  or  becomes  impossible, 

875 
where  condition  of  bond  impossible,  obligation  is  absolute,  377 
otherwise  where  the   condition  subsequently  becomes  impossible, 

377 
alternative  conditions  in  bonds  where  one  is  or  becomes  impossible, 

878 
Indian  Contract  Act  on  impossible  agreements,  879 

INDIAN  CONTRACT  ACT : 

its  definitions  of  agreement,  &c,  6 

on  the  communication,  acceptance,  and  revocation  of  proposals,  18 

on  quad-contracts,  or  contracts  implied  in  law,  80 

on  proposal  and  acceptance,  31 

on  contracts  of  persons  of  unsound  mind,  88 

on  discharge  of  contracts,  164 

on  parties  to  contract  by  agent,  236 

on  knowledge  of  agent  being  knowledge  of  prindpal,  225,  fi. 

makes  wagers  void,  277 

provisions  of,  as  to  unlawful  agreements,  345 

provisions  of,  as  to  impossible  agreements,  879 
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INDIAN  CONTRACT  ACT— cwatiiiMrf. 

does  not  adopt  English  rale  of  market  overt,  387,  ». 
on  material  common  mistake  avoiding  agreement,  425 
on  time  being  of  essence  of  contract,  445 

abolishes  dlsldnction  between  penalty  and  liquidated  damages,  448,  m, 
on  distinction  of  mere  silence  from  representation,  492 
on  sales  by  auction,  493 

on  responsibility  of  principal  for  fraud*  of  agent,  503 
on  inadequacy  of  consideration,  541 

on  coercion,  undue  influence,  fraud,  misrepreaentation  and  mis- 
take, 564 
on  rescission  of  voidable  0(mtraets,  566 

INDICTMENT : 

may  lie  against  ooiporation  in  certain  cases,  87 

INFANTS: 

generally  cannot  bind  themselves  by  contract,  34 

general  statement  of  the  law,  34 

contracts  of,  voidable  at  common  lawj  no  real  authority  for  holding: 

them  in  any  case  void,  36 
bonds,  36 

trading  contracts,  37 
contracts  of  service,  87 
leases,  38 
sales  of  land,  38 
partnership,  38 
marriage,  39 

marriage  settlements,  40 
negotiable  instruments  and  accounts  stated,  40 
infant  cannot  have  specific  performance,  41,  44 
at  what  time  he  may  avoid  his  contracts,  42 
liable  on  obligations  incident  to  property;  leases  and  railway  shares, 

46 
liable  when  contract  for  his  benefit,  47 
liable  for  necessaries,  48 
what  are  necessaries,  how  ascertained,  49 
question  of  fact,  subject  to  question  of  law  whether  the  thxDgs  4re 

prtffMt/oae  necessary,  49 
liability  for  necessaries  on  simple  contract  only,  53 
what  contracts  infant  can  make  by  custom  or  statute,  53,  54 
not  liable  for  wrong  when  the  cause  of  action  is  substantially  on  a 

contract,  54 
whether  liable  on  contract  implied  in  law,  55 
liable  in  equity  for  representing  himself  as  of  full  age,  56 
but  not  to  prejudice  of  subsequent  valid  contract,  57 

INFANTS'  RELIEF  ACT  J 

does  not  make  ratification  wholly  inoperative^  43 
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INFANTS'  RELIEF  ACT— continued. 
effect  of  section  1,  44 

effect  since  the  Act  of  affirming  agreement  Toiilable  ftt  common  law 
597 

INSURANCE  : 

contract  of,  liberally  construed  in  favonr  of  true  intention,  454 

INSURANCE  (FIRE)  : 

contract  of  insurers  to  reinstate  is  unconditional  after  eleo^on  made, 

857 
effect  of,  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  859 
implies  condition  that  property  is  correctly  described,  468 

INSURANCE  (LIFE) : 

no  such  duty  of  disdosure  as  in  marine  insurance,  467 

INSURANCE  (MARINE)  : 

must  be  expressed  in  policy,  148 

seamen's  wages  not  insurable,  805 

where  TOjrage  illegal  to  knowledge  of  owner,  void,  321 

voidable  for  material  misrepresentation  or  non-disclosure,  466 

stamped  policy  required  by  statute,  585 

the  "slip"  nevertheless  recognized  for  collateral  purposes,  586 

the  rights  of  the  parties  determined  at  the  date  of  the  slip,  t5.  587 

KNOWLEDGE : 

how  far  material  on  question  of  unlawfulness  of  agreement,  341 

LAND: 

Statute  of  Frauds  as  to  sale  of  interest  in,  148 
what  covenants  run  with,  219 
sale  of  by  auction,  employment  of  puffer  at,  498 
See  Sals  or  Land. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT : 

covenants  running  with  tenancy  or  reversion,  218 
lessor  cannot  resume  possession  actually  delivered  on  discovering  un- 
lawful purpose  or  fraud  of  lessee,  820,  489 
but  may  rescind  if  possession  has  not  been  delivered,  semUe,  821 
rent  payable  though  premises  accidentally  destroyed,  858 
lessor  is  not  bound  to  inform  lessee  of  state  oC  premises,  479 

LAW  BiERCHANT  : 

peculiarities  of,  as  to  negotiable  instruments,  212 
not  invariable,  214 

LEASE: 

of  infant  at  common  law,  voidable,  88 

statutory  powers  of  infants  to  renew  and  make,  54 

statutory  renewal  of  by  married  women,  64 

Statute  of  Frauds  as  to,  144 

of  tenements  for  unlawful  purpose,  no  action  on  covenants,  820 

for  lives,  effect  of  contract  for  sale  of,  429 
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LEX  LOCI : 

mmmage  of  domidled  British  rabjocta  whereTer  oelebnted,  goTemed 

by  EngUih  Uw,  257 
requirement  of  etMiip,  how  treated  in  foreign  court,  285 
by  what  local  law  the  lawf  olneaa  of  an  agreement  is  detezmined, 

333 

LIMITATION,  STATUTES  OF : 

promise  or  acknowledgment  by  married  woman  cannot  revive  barred 

debt,  60 
promise  to  pay  debt  barred  by,  149 
debts  not  extinguished,  570 
barred  debt  cannot  be  set  off,  571 

rij^t  of  action  restored  by  subsequent  admowledgment,  571 
acknowledgment  operates  as  new  promise  in  case  under  statute  of 

James,  571 
otherwise  of  specialty  debt  under  stat  of  William  IV.,  672 

applied  according  to  lex  fori,  not  lex  contraehu,  578 

• 

LIQUIDATED  DAMAGES  : 

distinction  of  from  penalty,  447 

LONDON : 

custom  of,  as  to  infant  apprentice,  48,  54 

as  to  married  women  trading  alone,  62.    And  tee  pp.  86, 127,  n. 

LUNATIC  : 

marriage  of,  void,  76 

so  found  by  inquisition,  incapable  of  acts  in  the  law,  76 

liable  for  necessaries,  77 

contracts  in  lucid  intervals  and  contracts  prior  to  lunacy  good,  77 

contract  of  (not  so  found  by  inquisition},  in  general  voidable  not 

void,  80 
history  of  different  doctrines  on  the  subject,  77 — 80 
statement  of  the  modem  rule,  82 
contract  of,  why  only  voidable  though  he  has  no  agreeing  mind,  i06 

MAINTENANCE: 

attempts  to  oppose  equitable  assignments  on  ground  of,  289 

definition  of  ;  it  includes  champerty,  294 

what  amounto  to,  295,  297,  802 

statute  of  Henry  VIIL  against  buying  pretended  titles,  800 

what  dealings  are  within  the  statute,  801 

no  maintenance  without  unlawful  intention,  808 

may  be  justified  by  kindred  or  affinity,  803 

MAJOBITY  : 

abuse  of  corporate  powers  by,  108 

MALUM  PROHIBITUM  and  malum  U  9e,  260 
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BdARITAL  RIGHT  : 

settiements  in  fraud  of,  254 

MARKET : 

sale  of  horses  at,  148 

MARRIAGE  : 

of  infants,  39 

promise  of,  infant  may  sne  bat  is  not  liable  on,  40 
agreements  in  consideration  of,  143 
within  prohibited  degrees,  void,  256 
of  members  of  Royal  Family,  Act  regulating,  258 
agreements  in  general  restraint  of,  void,  306 
conditions  in  restraint  of,  307 

polygamous,  not  recognised  by  English  Divorce  Court,  335 
illness  unfitting  for,  does  not  avoid  contract  to  marry,  369 
contract  to  marry  not  vherrim€e  fidtty  481 
not  rendered  invalid  by  fraud,  493 

informal  agreements  in    consideration  of,  how  far  made  vidid  by 
post-nuptial  settlement,  582 

MARRIED  WOMEN  : 

at  common  law  cannot  contract,  58 

even  if  living  and  trading  alone,  59 

acquisition  of  things  in  action  by,  59 

renewed  promise  by,  cannot  revive  barred  debt,  60 

exceptions  to  incapacity  :  queen  consort,  60 

wife  of  person  civilly  dead,  60 

„    of  alien  who  has  never  been  in  England,  61 
custom  of  London  as  to  sole  trader,  62 
exceptional  contracts  with  husband  as  to  separation,  62 
statutory  exceptions,  judicial  separation,  ftc.,  62 
Married  Women's  Property  Act,  63 
liability  for  ante-nuptial  debts  under,  72 
statutory  provisions  for  renewal  of  leases  by,  64 

Sep^&ate  Estate  (which  «ee),  65 
agreement  by  to  execute  power,  apart  from  separate  use,  76 
settlements  of,  in  fraud  of  marital  right,  254 
interests  of,  may  be  bound  by  equitable  estoppel,  584 

MAXIMS  : 

alteri  stipulari  nemo  potest,  152 

in  pari  delicto  potior  est  conditio  defendentis,  827 

locus  regit  actum,  840 

non  videntur  qui  errant  oonsentire,  884 

nulla  voluntas  errantis  est,  389 

ignorantia  juris  hand  excusat,  428 

mala  grammatica  non  vitiat  chartam,  435 

expressio  unius  est  exdusio  alterius,  437 

verba  accipiuntur  fortius  contra  proferentem,  476 
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MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS  : 

reflations  of  Medical  Act  as  to  their  right  of  renranenlioii,  591 
conditions  precedent  to  recovering  charges,  593 
presumption  of  iniSuenoe  in  gifts,  ftc,  from  patients,  536 

MINES: 

construction  of  unqualified  covenants  to  work,  365 

MISREPRESENTATION : 

producing  fundamental  error,  makes  agreement  void  as  against  third 

persons,  but  as  between  the  parties  binding  by  estoppel  mt  tlie 

option  of  the  party  misled,  430 
fraudulent  or  non-fraudulent,  461 
general  doctrines  of  common  law  and  of  equity,  46S,  463 
distinction  of  it  from  mere  non-disclosure,  453,  460,  463,  469 
special  rules  as  to,  in  contracts  of  insurance,  466 
in  contract  of  suretyship,  469 
in  contract  for  sale  of  land,  472 

rules  of  equity  as  to  perfoimanoe  with  compensation,  472 
duty  of  vendor  to  describe  property  correctly,  476 
in  family  settiements,  479 
in  contract  to  take  shares,  480 
in  contract  to  marry,  481 
effect  of  on  contracts  in  general,  482,  9qq. 
when  it  is  an  actionable  wrong,  482 

material,  though  innocent,  makes  contract  voidable  in  equity,  4  85 
where  party  misled  has  means  of  knowledge,  486 
immaterial,  in  cases  of  active  representation,  uoless  he  usee  his  means 

and  acts  on  his  own  judgment,  487 
rights  of  party  misled,  507 

And  see  Rbscisbion. 

MISTAKE  : 

distinction  of  from  Fraud,  382 

in  private  law  has  not  as  such  any  universal  consequences,  385 

does  not  as  a  rule  avoid  liability,  385 

certain  exceptions  to  this  for  protection  of  persons  acting  under 

judicial  process,  386 
sometimes  a  condition  of  titie  :  purchase  for  value  without  notice, 

387 
does  not  as  a  rule  alter  existing  rights  of  the  parfy  or  of  otiier 

persons  :  instances  of  misdelivery  of  goods  and  payments  to  wrong 

persons,  390 
mistake  in  construction  by  parties  does  not  alter  contract,  891 
special  cases  where  it  is  of  real  importance,  393 
mistake  of  fact  and  of  law,  393 
the  distinction  is  really  of  limited  application,  394 
cases  where  it  is  not  applicable,  895 
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cases  of  coupromise,  &c,  896 

the  distinction  does  apply  inflexibly  to  recovering  back  money  paid 
by  mistake,  397 

and  in  equity  as  well  as  at  law,  398 

mistake  excluding  true  consent,  399 

different  kinds  of  fundamental  error,  400 

as  to  nature  of  transaction,  401 

as  to  its  legal  character  (as  whether  sale  or  gift),  406 

mistaken  delivery  of  money,  &c.,  passes  no  property,  407,  ». 

as  to  person  of  the  other  party,  406 

partial  exceptions  to  the  rule  in  assignment  of  contracts  and  agency, 
411,412 

as  to  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  413 

herein  as  to  the  specific  thing,  414 

as  to  nature  of  company  in  which  shares  are  taken,  417 

or  as  to  kind  or  quantity,  418 

or  price,  419 

or  other  material  attribute  of  subject-matter,  420 

when  error  must  be  conmion  to  avoid  agreement,  421,  422 

as  to  existence  of  subject-matter,  425 

agreements  to  purchase  or  pay  rent  for  property  really  one*8  own, 
427 

where  fimdamental  error  produced  by  misrepresentation,  430 

rights  and  remedies  of  parties,  where  agreement  void  for  funda- 
mental error,  432 

election  to  adopt  agreement,  432 

mistake  in  expression  of  true  consent,  433,  tqq, 

correction  of  obvious  mistakes  by  ordinary  construction,  431 

restriction  of  general  words,  436,  442 

in  expression  of  contract,  a  bar  to  specific  performance,  448 
BaoTiFiCATioN  of  instruments  on  ground  of  {tokich  tee),  450 

MONEY  PAID : 

by  infant  under  voidable  contract,  cannot  be  recovered  after  contract 

executed,  42 
under  Unlawful  Agbeement  {which  see)  when  it  can  be  recovered 

back,  327,  9qq, 
in  actual  ignorance   of   fact    though  with  means  cf   knowledge, 

recoverable,  397 
with  knowledge  of  facts,  though  under  mihtake  of  law,  not  recoverable 

either  at  common  law  or  in  equity  (except  mistaken  payment  by 

officer  of  court),  392,  898 
cannot  be  recovered  back  where  former  state  of  things  cannot  be 

restored,  512 
imder  compulsion,  recoverable,  522 
under  informal  agreement  within  s.  4  of  Statute  of  Frauds,  not 

recoverable,  578 
for  small  debts  within  Ti])pling  Act,  not  recoverable,  597 
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MONEY  RECEIVED  : 

action  for,  liet  igainst  corporation,  139 

MORTGAGES  : 

treatment  of  in  equity,  446 

the  Court  will  treat  nominal  sale  as,  if  such  is  tme  intention,  446 

NECESSARIES : 

liability  of  infant  for,  85,  48,  tqq, 

the  liability  is  on  simple  contract  only,  53 

wh^t  afe,  a  question  of  mixed  fact  and  law,  49 

articles  being  capable  of  real  use  not  a  sufficient  test,  51 

apparent  means  of  buyer  not  material,  51 

not  confined  to  goods,  52 

liability  of  lunatic  for,  77 

NEGLIGENCE : 

of  agent,  corporation  answerable  for  as  well  as  natural  person,  87 

agent  must  not  profit  by  his  own,  254 

docs  not  exclude  right  to  rescind  for  misrepresentation,  436 

NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS : 

corporations  in  general  cannot  issue,  115 

in  what  cases  they  can,  117 

must  be  in  writing,  141 

payable  to  treasurer,  ftc,  of  a  society  for  tin-e  being,  bad,  200 

peculiar  qualities  of,  211 

what  can  be  admitted  as,  213 

how  they  cease  to  be  so,  214 

principal  bound  by  acceptance  of  agent  though  not  in  princ^ial^ 

name,  226 
the  holder  of  cannot  make  title  through  forged  indorseirent,  388 
signature  of,  in  error  as  to  nature  of  instrument,  not  binding,  402 

NOTICE : 

assignee  of  married  woman's    separate  property  with,  bound  hj 

engagement  afiPecting  it,  70 
to  debtor,  of  assignment  of  contract,  204 
purchase  for  value  without,  387 

NOVATION : 

its  nature  explained,  189 

NUDU:J  PACTUM: 

in  Roman  law,  122 

change,  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  English  use,  155 

NUISANCE : 

corporation  indictable  for,  %7 
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OFFENCE : 

agreement  to  oommit,  void,  244 
compounding  of,  291 

OFFER  :  See  Pbofobal. 

OFFICES  : 

appointments  to,  by  corporationfl  must  be  under  seal,  137 
sale  of,  unlawful,  289 

PAR  DELICTUM  : 
doctrine  of,  327 
qualifications  of  and  exceptions  to  it,  329,  331 

PART  PERFORMANCE : 

equitaUe  doetrine  of,  580 

PARTIES : 

to  contract,  rules  as  to,  171 

to  action  on  contract  made  by  agent,  224 

PARTNER  : 

infant  may  be,  38 

and  is  bound  if  he  does  not  repudiate  at  full  age,  43 

extent  of  partner's  authority  to  bind  the  firm,  93 

PARTNERSHIP  : 

shares  in,  transferable  at  common  law,  216 

PENALTIES  : 

imposition  of  by  statute,  implies  prohibition,  260 
relief  in  equity  against,  445 
and  liquidated  damages,  447 

PERSONAL  CONTRACTS  : 

implied  condition  in,  as  to  life  or  health  of  party  continuing,  367 
not  assignable,  411 

PHYSICIANS  : 

rights  of,  as  to  payment  for  services  at  common  law,  591 
under  Medical  Act,  691,  692 

PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT : 

principal  when  liable  on  contracts  made  by  agent,  225, 9qq, 

rights  of  imdisclosed,  227 
sub-agent  not  agent  of,  412 

S 
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PRINCIPAL  AND  AGEiJT— continued. 

principal  not  lUble  if  exclusive  credit  given  to  agent,  229 

when  professed  agent  may  declare  himself  as  real  principal,  235 
agent's  authority  determined  by  death  of  principal,  236 
principal  when  answerable  for  representatiom  of  agent,  501 
agent  always  liable  for  his  own  wrong,  504 
And  see  Agsnot. 

PROBUSE : 

as  constitating  contract,  5 

inferred  in  fmd  or  implied  by  law,  28 

founded  on  moral  duty,  not  binding  without  valuable  conaideFatioa, 

157 
too  vague  to  be  enforced,  161 
how  far  promise  to  perform  existing  duty  can  be  oonsiderataony  161« 

163 
by  advertisement  or  general  annonnoement,  nature  and  limits  of* 

174,  sqq. 
to  MTeraly  whether  one  can  sue  on,  199 

PROMISES : 

in  same  instrument,  where  some  lawful  and  some  not,  317 

PROMOTERS  : 

agreements  of,  ^Hien  binding  on  company,  188 

duties  of,  to  company,  481 

statements  of,  may  become  statements  of  company,  503 

PROPOSAL  OF  CONTRACT : 
when  it  may  be  revoked,  8 
when  it  must  be  accepted,  9 
revocation  must  be  communicated,  10 
is  revoked  by  death  of  proposer  before  acceptance,  20 
by  Indian  Act  only  if  known  to  other  party,  20 
may  be  communicated  by  conduct,  28 

PUBLIC  POLICY : 

corporate  powers  must  not  be  used  to  defeat  purposes  of  incorpora- 
tion, 95 
doctrine  of,  appUed  to  corporate  acts,  113 
the  doctrine  extended  in  order  to  discourage  wagers,  276 
opinions  in  SgerUm  v.  Brawnhw,  and  effect  of  the  dedsion,  278,  280 
rules  not  to  be  arbitrarily  extended,  281 
trading  with  enemies,  281 
aiding  hostilities  against  friendly  nations,  283 
as  to  foreign  revenue  laws,  284 
agreements  for  corrupt  or  improper  influence,  286 
sale  of  offices,  &c.,  289 
compounding  offences,  290 
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PUBLIC  POLICY— coiUwufd 

agreementB  for  reference  to  arbitration,  292 
maintenance  and  champerty,  294,  aqq, 
agreements  as  to  custody  of  children,  804 
as  to  agreements  limiting  freedom  of  individual  action,  305 
agreementB  in  restraint  of  marriage,  806 
agreements  to  influence  testator,  308 
agreementB  in  Rktraint  of  Tbade  {which  aee),  809,  tgq, 
agreementB  against  interests  of  State  where  sued  upon  cannot  be 
supported  by  any  local  law,  888,  889 

PUBLICATIONS : 

immoral,  &c.,  cannot  be  ground  of  dvil  rights,  274 

QUASI-CONTRACTS  : 

distinguished  from  tacit  but  real  contracts,  29 
appear  as  fictitious  contracts  in  English  law  :  dealt  with  separately 
in  Indian  Contract  Act,  80 

• 

RAILWAY  COMPANY : 

purchase  of  shares  in  or  promotion  of  by  another  railway  company, 

100,  102 
agreements  for  running  powers,  &c.,  101, 102 
liability  of,  as  to  correctness  of  time-table,  177 

RATIFICATION : 

of  infant's  contract :  efiFect  of  Infants*  Relief  Act,  48 

of  irregular  acts  by  assent  of  shareholders,  95,  111 

of  agent's  acts,  192 

must  be  by  one  who  might  have  been  originally  bound,  283 

RECORD: 

contracts  of,  129 

RECTIFICATION  OF  INSTRUMENTS : 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  in,  450,  454 
oral  evidence  how  far  admissible,  451 

a  common  intention  of  all  parties  different  from  the  expressed  inten- 
tion must  be  shown,  453 
proof  of  one's  party's  intention  wUl^not  do,  454 
possible  exception  where  one  party  acts  as  other's  agent,  454 
MI)ecial  rules  as  to  settlements,  455 
at  whose  suit  granted,  456 
option  to  rectify  or  set  aside  in  certain  cases,  457 
new  conveyance  not  required,  457 
no  jurisdiction  to  rectify  wilk,  459 

REDUCTION  INTO  POSSESSION : 

of  married  woman's  chose  in  action,  59 

S  B  2 
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RELEASES : 

restricted  oonstractioii  of  in  aqnity,  442 

REPEESENTATION  : 

of  fall  age  by  infant,  Habflxty  on,  56 
mnst  be  shown  to  have  misled  the  other  party,  57 
of  disoovertore  by  married  woman,  58 
when  silenoe  U  or  is  not  equivalent  to,  474,  482 
responsibility  ex  delicto  for  false,  484 

what  oonditions  it  must  satjofy  to  be  relied  on  for  leBcinding  con- 
tract, 495,  sqq, 
it  mnst  generally  be  of  fact,  495 
not  of  mere  motive  or  intention,  496 

the  equitable  doctrine  of  " making  representations  good"  distin- 
guished, 497 
it  must  in  fact  have  induced  the  contract,  490 
must  be  made  by  a  party  to  the  contract,  501 
of  agent,  when  principal  liable  for,  501 
must  be  made  as  part  of  same  transaction,  504 

REPUDIATION : 

of  shares  by  infant,  39,  46 

RESCISSION : 

right  of,  on  discovering   unlawful  puzpoee  of   other  contracting 

party,  820 
of  contract  for  misrepresentation,  466,  9qq,f  482,  485 
for  fraud  or  misrepresentation,  not  allowed  unless  (in  general)  the 

representation  was  of  fact,  495 
and  in  fact  induced  the  contract,  499 
option  to  affirm  or  rescind  contract  for  fraud,  fta,  507 
election  how  determined,  507 
treating  contract  as  subsisting,  507 
election  to  rescind  must  be  communicated,  508 
what  commimication  sufficient,  509 
by  or  against  representatives,  510 

not  allowed  where  former  position  cannot  be  restored,  510 
where  party  entitled  to  rescind  has  done  acts  of  ownerships  Ac.,  512 
not  allowed  against  purchasers  for  value,  512 
must  be  within  reasonable  time,  for  length  of  time  is  evidence  of 

acquiescence,  515 
for  undue  influence,  561 

RESTRAINT  OF  TRADE : 

agreements  in  unlimited  restraint  of  trade  ;  void,  309 
limited  restraints  admitted,  310 
what  conditions  such  agreements  mnst  satisfy,  313 
whether  a  limit  in  space  indispensable,  313 
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RESTRAINT  OF  TRAD1&- continued. 

the  rale  as  to  limits  of  space  does  not  apply  to  contracts  of  partner- 
ship or  service,  or  for  preservation  of  trade  secret,  814 
table  showing  what  restrictions  have  been  held  reasonable  in  recent 

cases,  315 
distances  how  measured,  316 

contract  to  serve  for  life  or  for  eiclusive  service  may  be  good,  bat 
most  be  mutaal,  316 

REVERSION  :  See  Sale  of  Rkvebsion. 

SALE: 

of   mere  expectancy,  valid  by  English  law,  otherwise  by  civil  law, 

302 
of  future  specific  product,  contract  discharged  by  failure  of  produce, 

338 

SALE  BY  AUCTION : 

when  warranted  without  reserve,  179 

voidable  for  employment  of  puffer,  if  without  reserve,  493 

SALE  OF  GOODS : 

to  infant,  not  neoessaries,  void  1^  Infants'  Relief  Act,  43 
Statute  of  Frauds  as  to,  144 
Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  146 

of  goods  for  unlawful  purpose,  price  not  recoverable,  319 
warranty  of  title  on,  416,  n, 
warranty  or  condition  upon,  421,  464 
by  sample ;  rule  as  to  secret  defects  in  sample,  431 
purchase  by  one  not  meaning  to  pay  is  fraud,  490 
fraudulent,  effect  of,  513 

distinction  where  delivery  is  obtained  by  false  pretences  without  any 
contract,  513 

SALE  OF  LAND  : 

by  or  to  infant,  voidable,  89 
SUtute  of  Frauds  as  to,  143 
effect  of  mistake  as  to  parcels,  415 

price,  420 

misdescription  of  thing  sold  distinguished  from  fundamental  error, 

424 
mistaken  purchase  or  tenancy  of  property  really  one's  own,  427 
with  option  of  or  agreement  for  repurchase,  446 
effect  of  misdescription  on,  471 
specific  performance  with  compensation,  472 
duty  of  vendor  to  give  correct  description,  476 
like  duty  of  purchaser  in  special  drcumstance- 
non-discloenre  of  latent  defect  of  title,  479 
by  auction,  employment  of  puffer  at,  49<^ 
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SALE  OF  OFFICES  : 
unlawful,  289 

SALE  OF  REVERSION : 

under  old  law,  voidable  for  undervalue,  549 

the  development  of  the  doctrine  by  decisions,  550 

its  abrogation  by  81  Vict  c.  4,  552 

by  person  in  dependent  position,  present  rule  as  to,  557 

SEAL :     • 

companies,  &c.,  required  by  statute  to  use  their  proper  seal,  182 
corporation  may  use  any  seal  at  common  law,  99, 182 
misapplication  of,  118, 125 
necessity  of  in  early  English  law,  124 

in  contracts  of  corporations,  180,  sqq. 

SEPARATE  ESTATE : 

origin  of  separate  use,  65 

earUer  doctrines  as  to  the  power  of  binding  separate  estate,  66 

modem  rules  as  to  "  general  engagements,"  67 

married  woman  may  be  shareholder  in  respect  of,  69 

after-acquired,  whether  bound  by  engagements,  70 

effect  of  cessation  of  coverture,  71 

whether  liable  for  debts  before  marriage,  71 

liability  for  ante-nuptial  debts  under  Married  Women's  Properlj 

Act,  72 
whether  "  engagement  **  must  comply  with  ordinary  forms  of  con 

tract,  78 
whether  analogy  of  Statute  of  Limitation  applies  to  claims  against, 

74 
whether  liable  on  quasi-contract,  74 
not  liable  for  general  tort  or  breach  of  trust,  75 

SEPARATION  DEEDS : 

agreements  for,  between  husband  and  wife  alone,  62 

when  parties  not  lawfully  married,  proviso  for  reconciliation  void,  269 

vaUdity  of,  270 

effect  of,  on  special  points,  272 

avoided  by  reconciliation,  272 

agreement  for  future  separation  void,  278 

provisions  for  custody  of  children  in,  304,  305 

SERVICE  : 

infant's  contract  of,  87 

SETTLEMENTS : 

reformation  of  according  to  previous  articles,  455 
duty  of  full  disclosure  in  ncgrttiations  for,  479 

post-nuptia],  how  far  supported  by  informal  ante-nuptial  agrrement, 
588 
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SHAREHOLDER  : 

infant  may  be,  88 

and  is  liable  for  caUs  if  shares  not  disclaimed,  46 
manjed  woman  may  be,  in  respect  of  separate  estate,  69 
right  of  to  restrain  company  from  acts  not  warranted  by  its  consti- 
tution, 98, 107 
ratification  by  assent  of,  95,  111 

cannot  treat  contract  as  void  by  reason  of  variance  between  pro- 
spectus and  memorandum  of  association,  417 
right  of  under  Companies  Act,  1867,  s.  88,  481 
only  original  shareholders  are  entitled  to  rely  on  prospectus,  505 
cannot  repudiate  shares  after  acts  of  ownenhip,  507 
cancellation  of  shares  on  other  grounds  equivalent  to  repudiation, 

510 
cannot  repudiate  after  change  in  constitution  of  company,  511 
cannot  repudiate  after  commencement  of  winding-up,  514 
must  be  diligent  in  repudiation,  517 

SHARES: 

transfer  of,  148 

sale  of  after  winding-up,  not  enforceable,  425,  480 

SHIPS: 

transfer  of,  147 

SLAVERY : 

American  opinions  as  to  effect  of  abolition  of  on  prior  contracts,  275 
contract  for  sale  of  slaves  in  slave  country,  not  void  in  England,  837 
statutes  against  slave  trade,  844 

"  SLIP  " : 

in  marine  insiurance,  effect  of,  585 

SOLICITOR ! 

what  agreements  with  client  are  bad  for  champerty,  297 
purchase  of  subject-matter  of  suit  by,  298 

costs  of  uncertificated  solicitor  not  recoverable,  but  allowable  on 

taxation,  344,  589 
how  soon  costs  may  be  sued  for,  590 
special  agreements  with  client,  344,  596 

SOLICITOR  AND  CLIENT  : 

special  agreements  between,  allowed  by  statute,  844,  596 

how  affected  by  the  rules  of  law  against  champerty,  297—8, 389,  844 

presumption  of  influence  in  contracts  between,  526,  531,  568 

SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE  : 

may  be  refused  without  deciding  there  is  no  contract,  26 
not  granted  at  suit  of  Infant,  41 
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SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE— «m<intied 

nor  since  Infants'  Relief  Act  of  any  contract  made  daring  infancy, 

44 
against  married  woman's  separate  estate,  68 
of  contract  by  railway  company  to  purdiase  land,  106 
refused  against  parchaser  who  bid  for  wrong  lot,  415 
refused  in  certain  cases  where  contract  amfaignoiifl,  417 
refused  where  instrument  sued  on  does  not  ea picas  the  vsal  agree- 
ment, 448 
with  compensation,  on  sale  of  land,  472 

at  suit  of  either  party  where  misdescription  not  substantial,  472 
at  purchaser's  optimi  where  substantial  and  capable  of  estimation, 

473 
where  misdescription  substantial  and  not   capable   of  estimatioii, 

option  only  to  rescind  or  to  affirm  unconditionally,  474 
when  vendor  can  make  good  his  represMitation,  475 
not  enforceable  where  collateral  r^[iresentalion,  though  not  of  exist- 
ing fact,  has  not  been  fulfilled,  497 
whether  it  can  be  refused  for  under  valne  alone,  541,  542 

STAMPS: 

effect  of  foreign  laws  as  to,  284 

unstamped  document  when  admiasible  as  evidence^  587 

variation  of  contract  by  subseqnent  unstamped  agreeme]it»  588 

STATUTE  OF  FRAUDS  :  See  Fraudb,  Statutb  of. 

STATUTE  OF  LIMITATION :  See  Limitatiov,  Statiitsb  or. 

STATUTES  : 

construction  of  statutory  prohibitions,  258 
what  is  meant  by  policy  of,  259 

particular  occupations,  &a,  regulated  by,  appendix  C  to  Ch.  VL, 
342 

STIPULATION : 

in  Roman  law,  121 

SURETY : 

when  discharged  by  subsequent  dealings  between  creditor  and  debtor, 

250 
entitled  to  benefit  of  securities,  251 
discharged  by  misrepresentation  or  conceabnent  on  part  of  creditor, 

469 
entitled  to  know  real  nature  of  transaction  between  eredltor  and 

principal  debtor,  4d§ 
but  creditor  not  bound  to  volunteer  information,  471 

"  SURPRISE »'  : 

whether  aground  of  relief  against  contracts,  558 
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TALLIES: 

former  use  of,  129 

THIRD  PARTIES  : 

frand  on,  vitiates  contract,  246 

interestB  of,  instnunent  not  rectified  against,  454 

TIME: 

when  of  essence  of  contract  in  eqtdty,  443 

may  be  made  so  by  express  agreement  or  notice,  444 

TIPPLING  ACT  : 

small  debts  for  spirits  not  recoverable  by,  697 

TRADE: 

contracts  of  corporations  in  course  of,  need  not  be  nnder  seal,  183 
agreements  in  restraint  of.    8u  Restraint  of  Teads. 

TRADE  UNIONS : 

agreement  for  strike  not  enforceable,  809 

but  since  Act  of  1871,  not  punishable,  i&.,  n, 

certain  agreements  of,  lawful  but  not  enforceable,  598 

TRADING  WITH  ENEMIES  : 

without  licence  from  crown,  illegal,-281 
contracts  dissolved  or  suspended  by  war,  282 
neutral  trade  with  belligerents  not  mdawfol,  284 

TRESPASS : 

agreement  to  commit,  void,  246 

TRUSTEES : 

must  account  to  oestois  que  trust  notwithstanding  collateral  ille- 

galHy,  329 
must  be  impartial  as  between  oestuis  que  trust,  587,  588 

TRUST : 

how  far  in  the  nature  of  contract,  198 
agreement  to  commit  breach  of,  void,  246 

UNDERVALUE : 

does  not  itself  avoid  contract,  but  may  be  evidence  of  fraud,  Ac., 

589 
whether  specific  performance  can  be  refused  for,  541 
treatment  of  in  foreign  law,  545 

UNDUE  INFLUENCE : 
what  is,  523,  9qq. 

presumed  from  certain  relations,  524 
burden  of  proof  in  such  cases,  526 
supposed  general  rule  as  to  voluntary  donations,  527 
influence  onoe  shown  piesomed  to  continue^  580 
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UNDUE  INFLUENCE— ftwiintied 

duty  of  penoDB  in  fidudaiy  reiationi,  581 
parchases  by  solicitor  from  dient,  531 
no  prestunption  againiit  "  famfly  arrangement!,"  583 
particular  relations  where  influence  presnmed,  584 
relationB  analogous  to  parent  and  child,  534 

„  „  solicitor  and  client,  535 

spiiitnal  influence,  536 
apart  from  fiduciary  relation,  588 
undervalue  bow  far  material,  539,  $qq. 
protection  of  expectant  heirs,  Ac,  547 
rules  of  equity  as  to  "  catching  bargains,'*  553 
sales  of  reversionary  interests  by  persons  in  dependent  position,  557 
*'  surprise,"  &c.,  as  evidence  of,  558 
rescission  of  contract  for,  561 

whether  material  if  exerted  by  stranger  to  the  contract,  562 
effect  of  confirmation  or  delay,  562 


UNLAWFUL  AGREEMENTS  : 
general  classification  of,  248 
to  commit  offence,  &c.,  244 
to  commit  civil  wrong,  246 
in  fraud  of  creditors,  247 
for  marriage  within  prohibited  degrees,  257 
so  made  by  prohibitory  statutes,  258 
agreements  contrary  to  Pubuo  Pouct  {whu^  see),  275 
general  rules  as  to  treatment  of  them,  817,  »qq. 
where  promises  are  independent,  the  lawful  ones  enforoeaUe,  817 
unlawful  consideration  avoids  whole  sgreement,  818 
where  immediate  object  unlawful,  agreement  void,  818 
ulterior  unlawful  intention  of  both  parties,  or  of  one  known  to  the 

other,  makes  agreement  void,  819 
effect  of  intended  unlawful  use  of  subject-matter  of  contract,  819 
innocent  party  may  rescind  on  discovering  unlawful  intention  of  the 

other,  820 
agreements  void  as  part  of  unlawful  scheme,  though  subeequent  to 

the  unlawful  act,  821 
securities  subsequently  given  for  payment  of  money  under  unlawfnl 

agreements,  void,  828 
illegality  may  always  be  shown  by  extrinsic  evidence,  324 
where  immediate  object  not  unlawful,  unlawful  intention  most  be 

shown  to  have  existed  at  date  of  agreement,  825 
the  parties*  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  law  may  be  material  for 

this  purpose,  326 
unlawfnl  intention  not  to  be  presumed,  827 
when  pajrments  under  can  be  recovered,  327 
rule  that  party  in  pari  ddicto  cannot  recover,  827 
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UNLAWFUL  AGBEEMENTS— am<»»iMd 

oollAfteral  illegality  does  xuyt  affect  daty  of  agenti  to  aooonnt  to 

principalB,  S29 
money  reooverable  where  agreement  not  executed,  380 
onleBB  manifestly  repugnant  to  justice  or  morality,  380 
where  payment  not  voluntary,  or  parties  otherwise  not  in  pari  ddieto, 

381 
conflict  of  laws  as  to  lawfulness :  generally  Itx  lod  »oUUionU  governs^ 

338 
contr%ct  for  sale  of  slaves  made  and  to  be  performed  in  a  slave  state 

is  recognized  in  English  courts,  387 
conflict  of  laws  in  time :  contract  dissolved  by  performance  becoming 

unlawful,  840 
whether,  in  absence  of  original  unlawful  intention,  an  agreement 

may  become  vaHd  by  performance  becoming  lawful,  841 
statutes  forbidding  or  regulating  particular  contracts  collected,  842 

USURY  LAWS : 

repeal  of  has  not  altered  doctrine  of  *'  catching  bargains,*'  558 
its  effect  on  subsisting  loans,  599 

VAKLA.TION  : 

oral,    of  written   contract,  available  for  defendant  but  not  for 
phdntiff,  448 

VENDOR  AND  PURCHASER : 

See  Sale  of  Lakd,  Specific  Fsbfobxahce. 

VIS  MAJOR: 

meaning  of,  861 

VOID  AND  VOIDABLE : 

distinction  between  these  terms,  7 

confusion  between  the  terms,  86 

contracts  of  infants  at  common  law  voidable,  not  void,  85—41 

contracts  of  lunatics,  whether  void  or  voidable,  77 — 80 

agreement  may  be,  without  being  forbidden,  264 

contract  depending  on  personal  skill,  &c^  made  void,  not  voidable, 

by  subsequent  disability,  868 
deed  void  in  part  by  statute,  not  necessarily  void  altogether,  818 
in  some  cases  agreement  may  be  void  as  against  third  persons  but 

voidable  as  between  the  parties,  430 

VOLUNTARY  COVENANT : 

specific  performance  of,  not  granted,  168 

VOLUNTARY  DEED : 

not  rectified  against  grantor,  456 

VOLUNTARY  GIFT  OR  SETTLEMEV^  ■ 
question  as  to  burden  of  proof  or 
readily  set  aside,  529 
power  of  revocation  not  nec^ 
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WAGERS : 

vmlid  at  oommon  Uw,  bat  oomts  astate  not  to  enfoioe  them,  265, 276 
now  void  by  statate,  but  not  illegal,  265 

WARRANTY : 

implied,  of  agent's  anthority,  232 

effect  cif  as  dirtingniahed  £rom  condition,  464 

WILL: 

contract  to  make  dapontion  by,  lavfol,  308 
execution  of  wrong  docoment  aa,  wholly  inoperatiTe^  403,  f». 
cannot  be  rectified,  but  general  intention  may  take  effect  against 
particolar  words,  459 

WIXDIXG-UP : 

secret  agreement  for  conduct  of,  void,  292 

right  to  proceed  with  creditor's  petition  for,  not  saleable,  299 

shares  cannot  be  repudiated  after,  511 
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action  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice."->Xaw  Tima,  Septemba  !l, 
1870. 

ADM IRALTY.-Boyd.— Fide  "Shipping." 

Pritchard's  Admiralty  Digest.— With  Notes  from 
Text  Writers,  and  the  Scotch,  Irish,  and  American  Keports, 
Second  EdiUon.  By  BOBEBT  A.  PBITGHABD,  D.C.L., 
Barrister-at-Law,  and  WILLIAM  TABN  PBITCHABD.  With 
Notes  of  Cases  from  French  Maritime  Law.  By  ALGEBNON 
JONES,  Avocat  k  la  Cour  Imperiale  de  Paris.  2  vols.  Boyal 
8vo.    1865.  3/. 

Roscoe's  Treatise  on  the  Jurisdiction  and 
Practice  of  the  Admiralty  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  and  on  Appeals  there- 
from, &c.  With  an  Appendix  containing  Statutes,  Bules  as  to 
Fees  and  Costs,  Forms,  Precedents  of  Pleadings  and  Bills  of  Costs. 
By  EDWABD  STANLEY  BOSCOE,  Esq.,  Bairister-at-Law,  and 
Northern  Circuit    Demy  8vo.     1878.  IL 

Stuart's  Cases  heard  and  determined  in  the  Vioe-Admiral^ 

Court    at   Quebec,   1886-75.      Edited   by    GE0B6E    OKILL 

STUABT,  Esq.,  Q.C.    2  vols.    Boyal  8vo.    1858-75.  Net,  61 

*«*  AU  standard  Law  Warkt  are  kept  in  Stack,  in  law  calf  and  other  bindings. 
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AGENCY. — Petgrave's  Principal  and  Agent.— A  MannjJ 
of  the  Law  of  Principal  and  Agent.  By  E.  C.  PETGRAVB, 
Solicitor.     12mo.    1857.  *  7s.  6d, 

Petgrave's  Code  of  the  Law  of  Principal  and 
Agent,  with  a  Preface.  By  E.  C.  PETORAVE,  Sofidtor. 
Demy  12mo.    1876.  Net,  2«. 

"Rogers.— VicU  **  Elections." 

Russell's  Treatise  on  Mercantile  Agency.— Seoond 

Edition.    8yo.    1873.  lit. 

AQRICULTURAL  LAW.— Addison's  Practical  Guide  to 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Act,  187S 
(88  &  39  Yic  c.  92X  and  Treatise  thereon,  shewing  Uie  Altonatiana 
in  the  Law,  and  containing  nuiny  nsefnl  Hints  and  SnggestiiHis  •■ 
to  the  canying  out  of  the  Provisiona  of  the  Act ;  with  ^mdy  ForniB 
and  a  Carefolly  Prepared  Index.  Designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
Agricoltoral  Landlords  and  Tenants.  By  ALBERT  ADDISON, 
Solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  1 2mo.  1876.  Net,  2*.  6d, 

Cooke  on  Agricultural  La^^r.— The  Law  and  Practice 
of  Agricultural  Tenancies,  with  Numerous  Precedents  of  Tenancy 
Agreements  and  Farming  Leases,  &c,  &c.  By  G.  WINGROVE 
COOKE,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    8vo.    1851.  18«. 

Dixon's  Farm.— Fide  "Farm." 
ARBITRATION.— Russell's  Treatise  on  the  Duty  and 
Po'wer  of  an  Arbitrator,  and  the  Law  of 
Submissions  and  Awards:  with  an  Appendix  of 
Forms,  and  of  the  Statutes  relating  to  Arbitration.  By  FRANCIS 
RUSSELL,  Esq.,  M. A,  Barrister-at-Law.  Fifth  Editkni.  Royal 
Svo.     1878.  IL  I6<. 

ARTICLED  CLERKS.— Butlin's  New  and  Complete 
Examination  Guide  and  Introduction  to  the 

Law  ;  for  the  use  of  Articled  Clerks  and  those  who  contemplate 

entering  the  legal  profession,  comprising  Courses  of  Reading  lor  the 

Preliminary  and  Intermediate  Examinations  and  for  Honours,  or  a 

Pass  at  the  Final,  with  Statute,  Case,  and  Judicature  (Time)  TaUes, 

Sets   of   Examination  Papers,  &c,   Jba    By  JOHN  FRANCIS 

BUTLIN,  SoKcitor,  ftc.    8vo.     1877,  18f. 

' '  Mr.  ButUu  devotes  entire  chapters  to  the  oansideratfam  of  Williams  onBeal  Property* 

Haynes  on  Equity,  and  Chitty  on  Contraots,  in  their  bearings  npon  the  atadlea  of  the 

articled  clerks  and  hiB  recommendations  as  to  thoronghnees  of  reading  is  very  Mmid.** 

—Law  Ma^gazint^  Febmary,  187S. 

*'  A  seneible  and  nsefnl  guide  Ibr  the  legal  tyro."— <SMMtor«'  Jwtnai,  April  Ct,  ItTT. 

*' In  supplying  law  students  with  matenals  tut  preparing  themselveB  for  examinatfoB, 

Hr.  Bntlui,  we  think,  has  distanced  all  oompeutors.    The  Tolume  before  as  <v«««yiTiT 

hints  on  readlnff,  a  very  neat  summary  of  law,  which  the  beet  read  pra^tioner  need 

not  despise.    There  are  time  tables  under  the  Judicatnre  Act,  and  an  ezoeUut  tabolar 

arrangement  of  leading  cases,  which  will  be  found  of  great  serrloe    ....    Tuition 

of  this  kind  will  do  much  to  remoTc  obstadee  which  jn^sent  theaaselTes  to  connModnip 

students,  and  when  examinations  are  over  ^e  book  is  one  which  nay  be  usefUly  kept 

close  at  hand,  and  will  well  repay  'noting  up.'  **— lots  Time*,  February  24,  I8TT. 

Head.— 7tde  "Statutes." 

Rubinstein  and  AA^ard's  Articled  Clerks'  Hand- 
book.— Being  a  Concise  and  Practical  Guide  to  all  the  St^is 
Necessary  for  Entering  into  Articles  of  Clerkship,  passing  the 
Preliminary,  Interme(&ate  and  Final  Examinations,  obtaining 
Admission  and  Certificate  to  Practise,  mth  Notes  of  Cases  affecting 
Articled  Clerks,  Suggestions  as  to  Mode  of  Beading  and  Books  to 
be  read  during  Articles.  Second  Edition.  By  J.  a  RUBINSTEIN 
and  S.  WARD.  SoUcitors.     12ma     1878.  Sn. 

*  No  articled  clerk  should  be  withont  it"  -Zaw  Tlme$,  Febraaiy  17, 1877. 
"  WlU  serve  as  a  simple  and  practical  guide  to  all  the  steps  necessary  for  altering 
into  articles  of  clerhahip  to  solicitors,  for  paastng  the  several  examlnationa,  and  for  pio- 
curing  admission  on  the  roll."— Low  nsier,  February  94,  1877. 

*«*  AU  standartf.  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  other  hindingu 
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ARTICLED   CLERKS-Gmtinned. 

Wharton's  Articled  Clerk's  Manual.~A  Mannal 
for  Articled  Clerks :  being  a  comprehennve  Gtiide  to  their  tnocessfal 
Examination,  Admission,  and  Pnctioe  as  Attorneys  and  Solicitors 
of  the  Superior  Courts.  Ninth  Edition.  Qreatly  enLuged.  By 
CHARLES  HENRY  ANDERSON,  Senior  Prizeman  of  the  Inoor- 
porated  Law  Society,  &c.     Royal  12mo.     1864.  IBs, 

ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION.— Palmer.— Ftdc  "Conveyancing." 

ATTORNEYSr-Cordery.— Vide  "  SoUdtors." 

Pulling*s  Law  of  Attorneys,  General  and  Special, 
Attomeys-at-Law,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Proctors,  Conveyanoers, 
Scriyeners,  Land  Agents,  House  Agents,  fta,  and  the  Offices  and 
Appointments  nsnally  hedd  by  them.  Their  seyeral  Qualifications 
and  legitimate  Province,  Rights,  Duties,  Privileges,  Exemptions, 
Disabilities,  and  Liabilities  in  the  General  Practice  of  the  Law,  in 
Legal  Proceedings,  in  Legal  Negotiations,  and  Legal  Formalitiee. 
And  the  Law  of  Costs  as  l^tween  Party  and  Party  and  Attorney  and 
CUent.  By  ALEXANDER  PULLING,  Serjeant-at-Law.  Third 
Edition.     8vo.    1862.  18«. 

*'  It  i«  a  UboriooB  voi^,  a  carsfta  work,  the  work  of  a  lawyer,  and,  beyond  comparison, 
the  best  that  haa  ever  been  prodooed  upon  thia  aabject.'*— Xow  Tiwus. 

Smith.— The  L.a'wyep  and  his  Profession.— A 
Series  of  Letters  to  a  Solicitor  commencing  Business.  By  J. 
ORTON  SMITH.     12mo.     1860.  is. 

AVERAGE.- Hopkins'  Hand-Book  on  Average.— Third 

Edition.     8vo.    1868.  18«. 

Lowndes'  Law  of  General  Average.— English  and 

Foreign.     Third  Edition.     By  RICHARD   LOWNDES,  Author 

of  "  The  Admiralty  Law  of  Collisions  at  Sea."  {In  preparaUon,) 

BAILMENTS.— Jones  on  the  Law  of  Bailnnents.— Fourth 
Edition.    By  W.  THEOBALD.    8to.     1884.  Net,  5$. 

BALLOT.— FitzGerald's  Ballot  Act.— With  an  Intboduction. 
Fonning  a  Guide  to  the  Procedure  at  Parliamentary  and  Mnnicipal 
Elections.  Second  Edition.  Enlarged,  and  containingthe  Mnnictpal 
Elections  Act,  1875,  and  the  Parliamentary  Elections  (Returning 
Officers)  Act,  1875.  By  GERALD  A.  R.  FITZGERALD,  M.  A.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Fcap.  8yo.  1876.  5f.  id. 
**AiiBe(hl  ffuide  to  all  coucenied  in  Parllamenuury  and  MnnidiMLl  EtecUons."— -Zcw 

JfoffosiM,  Febraaiy,  1877. 
'^  We  abonkl  stroofly  adttea  any  parson  oonnected  with  etoctioos,  whether  aeting  aa 

^wiiifimta^  agent,  or  in  any  other  capacity,  to  beoome  poeaeMWl  of  this  nannaL" 

BANKING.— AVal leer's  Treatise  on  Banking  La^w.  In- 
cluding the  Grossed  Checks  Act,  1876,  with  dissertations  thereon,  also 
references  to  some  American  Oases,  and  foil  Index.  By  J.  DOUGLAS 
WALKER,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.    1877.  14f. 

"'nie  work  haa  been  car^nUy  written,  and  will  sapply  the  want  of  a  compact  sum- 
mary of  Banking  Law.*— <SoUetror'«  Journal,  March  23, 1878. 

**  Peraons  who  are  interested  in  banking  law  may  be  gnided  oat  of  many  a  difflcolty 
by  consQltlng  Mr.  Walker's  yolnme."— Loio  TVmev,  May  11^  1877. 

BANKRUPTCY.— Bedford's  Final  Examination  Guide 
to  Bankruptcy.— Third  Edition.    12mo.    1877.  6#. 

Lynch's  Tabular  Analysis  of  Proceedings  in 
Bankruptcy,  for  the  use  of  Students  for  the  Incorporated  Law 
Sodeiy's  Examinations.    Second  Edition.    Svo.    1874.         Net,  U. 

Scott's  Costs  in  Bankruptcy.— Fife  "Costa." 

*^*  AU  gtandard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  Inndingii 
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BAHKRUPTCr.-Comtimued, 

Smith's  Manual  of  Bankruptcy.— A  Mamial  reUtin^ 

to  Baakruptcy,  Inaolvency,  and  Impiuonment  for  Debt ;  oomprising 
the  New  Statute  Law  verbatim,  in  a  consolidated  and  readable  farm. 
With  the  Bnlea,  a  Copious  Index,  and  a  Supplement  of  DedsioiiB. 
By  JOSIAH  W.  SMITH,  Esq.,  B.C.L.,  Q.C.,  Judge  of  County 
Courts.     l-2mo.    1873.  10«. 

%*  The  Sum>lament  may  be  had  separately,  net,  2s,  6<L 
Williams*  La'w  and   Practice  in  Bankruptcy. 

comprising  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  the  Debtors  Act,  and  the  Baniornptcy 

Bepeal  and  Insolyent  Court  Act  of  1869,  and  the  Rules  and  Fonns 

made  under  those  Acts.  Second  Edition.  By  ROLAND  VAUOHAN 

WILLIAMS,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  and  WALTER  VAUGHAN 

WILLIAMS,  of   the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  assisted  by  Frakcis 

Hallett  Habdcabtle,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Baziisters-at- 

Law.    8vo.    1876.  IL  8s. 

**  *  Wilikms  on  Bankruptqr'  U  qolte  Mttsfsctory,  the  more  so,  perhapfl«  as  the  authors 

havs  wiaely  *  not  attempted  to  give  all  the  old  authorities,  erea  where  the  lav  saenu  na- 

changed,  but  raUier  the  reeolt  of  those  aQthoritieK,"'~-£«e  lioffowint,  Noremher,  1876. 

*'  ft  would  be  difflcnlt  to  speak  in  terma  of  undue  praise  of  the  preaeni  work.    .    .    . 
The  present  edition  brings  down  the  law  to  May,  1876,  and  the  profeesion  has  bow  not 
only  the  most  recent,  but  certainly  one  of  the  beat,  if  not  the  best,  trestiae  on  the  I*w  of 
Baakraptcy."— AiMie  Opinion. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE— Chitty  on  Bills  of  Exchange 
and  Promissory  Notes,  with  references  to 
the  la^AT  of  Scotland,  France  and  America.- 
Eleventh  Edition.  By  JOHN  A.  KUSSELL,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  and  Judge  of  Connty  Courts.  Demy  8vo. 
1878.  (Jtul  read^),  2S« 

Eddis'  Rule  of  Ex  parte  Waring.  By  A.  C.  EBDIS, 
B.A.,ofLincoln*slnn,Barrister-at-Law.    PostSvo.   1876.  JVef,2«.6<f. 

BILLS  OF  SALE.— Millar's  Bills  of  Sal e.--A  Treatise  on  BiUs 

of  Sale,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Acts  for  the  R^xstratioKi 

of  Bills  of   Sale,  Precedents,  &c.  (being  the  Foiurth  Edition   of 

Millar  and  Collier's  Treatise  on  Bills  of  Sale).  By  F.  C.  J.  MILLAR, 

of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister^t-Law.     ]2mo.     1877.       12#. 
*'  The  orlgioal  work  is  brooght  down  to  date,  and  the  latest  casta  are  refHred  to  and 
eonsidered.     The  Tslue  of  the  work  is  enhanced  throvghoat  by  cartfdl  anaotatioa.** 
-^Law  Magasint,  February,  1878. 

BOOK-KEEPING.— Bedford's  Intermediate  Examina- 
tion Guide  to  Book-keeping.— Second  Edition.  12mo. 
1876.  J\ret,  2s.  6rf. 

BUILDING  ACTS.  -Wool rye h.—Fufe  "Metropolis  Building  Acts.** 

CANAL  TRAFFIC  ACT.— Lely's  Railway  and  Canal  Traf- 
fic Act,  1873.— And  other  Bailway  and  Canal  Statotes  ;  with 
the  General  Ordersy  Forms,  and  Table  of  Fees.    PostSvo.    1873.    8«. 

CARRIERS.— Browne  on  Carriers.— A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Carriers  of  Goods  and  Passengers  by  Land  and  Water.  With 
Keferences  to  the  most  recent  American  Dedsions.  By  J.  H. 
BALFOUK  BROWNE,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  Kegiatrar  to  the  Railway  Commission.   8vo.   187S.  18«. 

CHANCERY  and  Vide  "  EQUITY." 

Daniell's  Chancery  Practice.— The  FhM^ce  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  with  some  obserrations  on  the  Pleadings  in  that 
Court  By  the  late  EDMUND  ROBERT  DANIELL,  Barrister>at. 
Law.  Fifth  Edition,  by  LEONARD  FIELD  and  EDWARD 
CLENNELL  DUNN,  Barristem-at-Law;  with  the  assistance  of 
JOHN  BIDDLE,  of  the  Master  of  the  RoUb'  Chambeia.  2  vols. 
8vo.    1871.  41.  4« 

V  AH  standard  Law  Works  are  h^  in  Stock,  in  Uw  calf  and  othtrhmdin^ 
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CHkHCERY-GmtinMd. 

The  Practice  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery (Fandfl)  Act,  1872,  together  with  Appendices  containing  the 
Act,  and  the  Rules  and  Orders  thereunder,  and  a  Collection  of 
FormB.  By  LEONARD  FIELD  and  EDWARD  CLENNELL 
DUNN,  Barristers-at-Law.    8vo.    1873.  8«.  6d, 

"It  ia  ehe  merit  of  Mr.  Daniell's  'Pruetice'  that  It  takes  nothing  as  known.  The 
reader  is  minuteir  inBtracted  loAo^  he  is  to  do  and  how  he  is  to  do  it,  and  if  he  closely 
f  uUows  his  guide  he  cannot  go  ymong.'*— Law  Timet, 

Danieirs  Forms  and  Precedents  of  Proceed- 
ings in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  and  on  Appeal  therefrom; 
with  Practical  Notes  and  Observations,  forming  a  complete  guide  to 
the  practice  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  and  of  the 
Courts  of  AppeaL  Being  the  Third  Edition  of  "  Darnell's  Chancery 
Forms."  By  WILLLA.M  HENRY  UPJOHN,  Esq.,  Student  and 
Holt  Scholar  of  Gray's  Inn.  {In  the  prtM,) 

Morgan's  Acts  and  Orders,  Fifth  Edition.  1876.— 
The  Statutes,  Greneral  Orders,  and  Rules  of  Court  relating  to  the 
Practice,  Pleading,  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature, particularly  with  reference  to  the  Chancery  Division,  and 
the  Actions  assigned  thereto.  With  copious  Notes.  Fifth  Edition. 
Carefully  revisea  and  adapted  to  the  new  Practice  by  GEORGE 
OSBORNE  MORGAN,  M.P.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  and 
CHALONER  W.  CHUTE,  of  Lincohi's  Lm,  Barrister-at-Law,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Magdiden  College,  Oxford.  In  1  voL  Demy  8vo. 
1876.  1^.  10*. 

**  A  most  valnable  feattve  is  the  annotation  of  the  Bales  of  Ck>art,  whidi  ffive  all  tlio 
recent  eaees,  and  is  as  nsefol  at  s  new  edition  of  anj  of  the  works  on  Jndicatiire  Acts 
on] J.  This  edition  of  Mr.  Morgan's  treati»e  mnst,  we  believe,  be  the  most  popular  with 
the  profewion.*— Xat9  Time*,  December  9, 1876. 

"  in  the  shape  In  which  it  now  appesTs  we  have  no  doubt  this  edition  will  meet  with  a 
very  fiivoarable  reception  hv  the  profeasiona,  and  will  exceed  in  demand  any  of  ita  pro- 
deoenor8.*-~£aiv  JcumaL  December  80, 1876. 

"The  practitioner  will  find  in  the  present  edition,  a  lucid  and  compendioua  statement 
of  the  aubstanoe  of  the  Contolidated  and  other  Orders  of  the  Court  of  Chancexy,  wliich, 
thoufrh  not  expressly  incorporated  in  the  new  enactments,  are,  by  Implication,  left  un- 
touched by  them,  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Judicature  Acts  and  Rules  of  Court. 
....  This  new  edition  will  maintain  and  enhance  the  high  reputaUou  deservedly 
gained  by  the  original  work."— law  Magazine  and  Review^  February,  18T7. 

Morgan  and  Davey's  Chancery  Costs.— Fufe  "Costs." 

Orders  and  Rules  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
Chancery  Division. — ^Published  by  authority,  as  issued. 
CHURCH  AND  CLERGY.— Phillimore.—rtcttf^EcclesiasticalLaw." 

Stephen's  Laws  relating  to  the  Clergy.— 2  vols. 

Boyal  8vo.    1848.  21.  18s. 

CIVIL  LAW.— Bowyer's  Commentaries  on  the  Modern 

Civil   Law.— By   Sir  GEORGE   BOWYEIL  D.C.L.,  Royal 

8vo.    1848.  18s. 

Bowyer's  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Use 
of  the  Civil  Law.— By  Sir  GEORGE  BOWYER,  D.C.L. 
Royal  8vo.     1874.  5jr. 

Cumin's  Manual  of  Civil  Law.— A  Manual  of 
Civil  Law,  containing  a  Translation  of,  and  Commentary  on,  the 
Fragments  of  the  XII.  Tables,  and  the  Institutes  of  Justinian ;  the 
Text  of  the  Institutes  of  Grains  and  Justinian  arranged  in  paraUel 
colmnnfi ;  and  the  Text  of  the  Fragmenta  of  Ulpian,  and  of  Selec* 
tiona  from  Paul's  Reoept»  Sententise.  By  P.  CUMIN,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Second  Edition.    Medium  Svo.    1866.  18«. 

Greene.-~ru2e  "Roman  Law." 

*^  A  U  ttandard  Law  WorJet  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  oiher  bindings. 
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CIVIL  LkVi.-Continutd, 

Mears. — Vide  ''Koman  Law." 

Voet  Commentarius  ad  Pandectas,  Translated 

into  English.— Part  L    The  Contract  of  Sale.    (Book  xriiL) 

By  SIR  ROLAND  KNYVET  WILSON,  Bart,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 

Barrister-at-Iiaw.    Royal  8va     1876.  Na  If.  Ii. 

COLLISIONS.— Lowndes*  Admiralty  La'w  of  Collisions 

at  Sea.— Svo.    1867.  7«.  6a. 

COLONIAL  LAW.— Clark's    Colonial    Law.— A  Snmmftry  of 

Cokmial  Law  and  Practice  of  Appeals  from  the  PlantatJons.     8vo. 

1834.  1/.  4s. 

Vanderlinden.— Ftde  "  Dutch  Law." 

COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND.— Bo wyer.— 

Vide  "Constitational  liaw." 

Broom  and  Hadley*s  Commentaries  on  the 
Law^s  of  England.— By  HERBERT  BROOM,  LL.D.,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law ;  Reader  in  Common  Law  to 
the  Inns  of  Court ;  Author  of  "  A  Selection  of  Legal  Maxims,** 
&C.;  and  EDWARD  A.  HADLEY,  M.A.,  of  Unooln's  Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law  ;  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  ColL,  Cambridge.     4  vola. 

8vo.      1869.  SL  S«. 

"  Measn.  Broom  siwl  Hadley  have  been  unsparing  in  their  editorial  labooxa.  Then 
are  abundaat  reference  notety  so  that  the  diligent  stndent  can  oonralt  the  authoritlea 
if  lie  18  so  disposed.  Besides  the  table  of  contents,  there  are  an  appendix  and  a 
eopions  index  toeaoh  Tolume.  Nothing  that  could  be  done  to  make  the  vork  mdU 
and  handy  lias  been  left  undone.'*— Law  Jommal,  KoTember  IB,  180. 

COMIVIERCIAL LAW.— Levi's  International  Commercial 
La'W. — Being  the  Principles  of  Mercantile  Law  of  the  foDowing 
and  other  Conntriea — ^riz. :  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Britiaik 
India,  British  Colonies,  Anstria,  l^lgium,  Brazil,  Bnenos  Ayres,  Den- 
mark, France,  Gennany,  Greece,  Hans  Towns,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Portngal,  Praasia,  Rossia,  Spain,  Sweden*  Switzerlandy 
United  States,  and  Wurtemburg.  By  LEONE  LEVI,  Esq.,  F.SJL, 
F.S.S.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  Professor  of  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Commerce  at  King's  College,  London,  &c.  Second 
Edition.    2  vols.     Boyal  Svo.    1868.  12.  ISt. 

Smith.— Ftefc  "Mereantfle  Law." 
COMMON  LAW,— Braithwaite.— 7ufe  "Oaths." 

Fisher.— Fide  «  Digests." 

Orders  and  Rules  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
Common  Law  Divisions.- Pablished  hy  Authority,  as 
issued. 

Prentice.— r*(fe  "Action." 

Smith's  Manual  of  Common  Law.— ForPiractitiQnen 

and  Students.  A  Manual  of  Common  Law,  comprismg  the  funda> 
mental  principles  and  the  points  most  usually  occurring  in  daily 
life  and  practice.  By  JOSIAH  W.  SMITH,  RCX.,  Q.C., 
Judge  of  County  Courts.  Eighth  Edition.  12mo.  1878.  {just 
ready,)  14«. 

"  Admirably  conceived  and  executed.  ....  EminentlTlnddaad  concise  .  .  . 
...    A  pocket-book  of  pith  and  essence  of  common  law.**— jLe^wMem. 

**  Mr.  Jodah  Smith  possesses^  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  Idnd  of  logicalski]]  which  exhibits 
itsdf  in  the  simple  arrangement,  bat  exhaostiTe  dlTiibm,  of  wide  and  complicated  salgects, 
and  is,  moreover,  gifted  with  the  rare  power  of  aocnrate  condensation.'*— AoKcftonl'  jMrnoi. 
**  TC  more  advano^d  stadents,  and  to  the  practitioner,  whether  barrister  or  attorney,  we 
tliink  the  ^Manual  of  Oommon  Law  *  a  most  nseAal  and  convenient  oompaDlon.  .... 
It  is  compiled  with  the  sorapulou  cars  and  the  ability  which  distmgniah  Mr.  Saiith's 
previous  works."— J«rM. 

*'  Smith's  Manuals  of  Common  Law  and  Bqaity  must  be  resorted  to  as  the  open  icwsmee 
to  the  learning  requisite  in  the  FLuJ  Examination  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Sodety.**— /Visa 
Dr.  KoLLrfB  Lecture,  p.  II. 

*«*  AU  itandard  Law  Work$  are  Icept  in  Stocky  in  law  calf  and  oAer  Undirngg. 
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COMMONS  AND  INCLOSURES.— Chambers'  Digest  of  the 
Law  relating  to  Commons  and  Open  Spaces. 

— Including  Fablio  Parka  And  B«creatioD  Gronnda  ;  with  Offidal 
Uocumentg,  Bjb-L&wb,  Statutes  and  Caseg.  Bf  GEORGE  F. 
CHAIklBBRS,  of  the  loner  Temple,  Esq.,  BuTutar-Bt-L«v.  Im- 
perial 8vo.  1877.  e».  6(L 
Cooke  on  Inclosures.— Tha  Acta  for  facilitating  the  lu- 
cloBure  of  Commonii  in  England  and  Wales  ;  irith  a  TraatiiHi  on 
the  Law  of  Biglita  of  Commotu,  in  reference  to  theas  Acts,  Ac,  kc. 
With  Forms  as  settled  by  tbe  Incloaura  Commiuionen.  By  G. 
WINGROVi:  COOKE,  Eeq,,  Barriitewrt-Law.  Fourth  E^tlon. 
12mo.    1864.  16|. 

COMPANY  LAW.— 7id!  "Joint  Stocks." 

COMPANIES.  LIABILITIES  OF  PROMOTERS  OF.— Finlason's 
Report  of  the  Case  of  Twycross  v.  Grant,  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  Court  of  Appeal,  with  tbe  Judge 
meats,  us  reviBed  by  the  Judges,  and  an  Introduction  and  NoU«, 
containing  notices  of  the  pieiioiis  cases  on  the  subject.  By  W.  F. 
FINLASON,  of  ths  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Bairiiter-at-Law.  Svo. 
1877.  iVd,2j.  6d. 

COMPANY  PBECEOENTS.— Palmer.— Viifc  "Conveyancing," 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW.-Bowyer's  Commentaries  on 
the  Constitutional  Law  of  England.— By  Sir 
GEO.  BOWYEB,  D.C.I^  Seoond  Edition.  BojJ^Svo.  1846.   11.  Z$. 

CONTRACTS.— Addison  on  Contracts.-Being  a  Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Contiacta.  By  C.  G.  ADDISON,  Esq.,  Author  of 
the  "  Law  of  Torts."  Seventh  Edition.  By  L.  W.  CAVE,  Esq.,  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Comuel,  Becordu  oF  Lincoln.  Bojal  Svo. 
1S7S.  ILIS]. 

"At  pmeDt  Ihli  li  bj  &r  ths  but  book  upon  th*  Liw  oT  Coatnct  [idmhJ  bf  tbs 

PrDbadoD.  and  tt  Is  a  tlKmagU;  pnctlosl  book."— £«■  Ttma. 

Leake  on  Contracts.— The  Elements  of  tl>e  Law  of  Con- 
tracts. Second  Edition.  By  STEPHEN  MAJtTIN  LEAKE, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrieter-at-Law.  (/n  the  jmu.) 

Pollock's  Principles  of  Contract  at  Law  and  in 
Equi^  ;  being  a  Treatise  on  (he  Qeneral  Principles  relating  to  the 
Validity  of  AgTeements,  with  a  special  view  to  the  comparison  of 
Law  and  Equity,  and  with  references  to  the  Indian  Contract  Act, 
and  oocaaionally  to  American  aad  Foreign  Law.  Seoond  Edition. 
By  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  ol  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  BaiTlst«r-Bt- 
Law.     Demy  Svo.     1878.  II.  6t. 

ThoIfOKl  Olilaf  Justice  In  bis  Judsmaat  In  JfKn)|iii(iIafi  RaHaai/  Oifnpaalrv.  ilnv- 
dn  and  eilitn.  said.  "Tha  lAw  Is  wall  put  br  JCr.  Trederfck  Polloek  tn  hla 
vsTT  able  and  learned  work  on  Oantiacta''— I^  Trnit. 
••  Be  hat  sqnwidBd  in  wrilinj  s  book  on  Contracts  oblch  (be  working  liwyer  wm  Bed 

tbs  iiudent  wbU  hn  t\U  iHk  lOr  in  vain  elieirben,  a  cotDplete  mHmoli  ol  tbs  law?*— 
£tfv  Magaiine  and  BtiriaB- 

"  Mr.  Pollock's  work  anght.  In  one  oplniDn,  lo 
dasL  Tbe' tntloooriswandeqoKr'so  fcr  »s 
accompUshcd  tscl."— ftrf  Mai!  OmUlt. 

■•Awork-hicb.in  nor  opinion,  ibolrs  mi 
hcDiiIro  mind,  and  piimtsklDglDdnUrT.  Th( 

"There  is  popirtof  the  work  that  doos  not 
tbe  iBgenuItT  ot  tbe  trutmfnV  Ths  ulhor  D 
msrktd  SUHXB  In  a  field  whne  others  berom  I 

Smith's  Law-  of  Contr 

Esq.,  Antbor    of    "  Leadtno    I 

VINCENT  T.  THOMPSON,  E 

V  AH  ttrndard  Laa  tdn-icimfceptin 
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CONVEYANCING—Greenvsrood's    Manual    of   Convey- 
ancing.— A  Mannitl  of  the  Praotioe  of  Conyeyaaeiag,  showing 
the  present  Practice  relating  to  the  daily  routine  of  Conveyanctng 
in  Soliciton'  Offices.    To  which  are  added  Conoue  Common  Fonns 
and  Precedents  in  Conyeyanoing ;  Conditions  of  Sale,  Oonyeyanees, 
and   all   other  Assnranoes  in  constant  nse.     Fifth  Edition.     Bj 
H.  N.  CAPEL,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Solicitor.    Demy  8yo.     1877.       15s. 
*'Th«  infomiAtioa  under  these  heads  is  Jnst  of  that  ordlnsiy  pnctlesl  kind  itlach  i% 
lesmed  from  ezperienoesiid  is  not  to  bo  gathered  fh)m  treatises.    .    .    .    A  cardnl  stady 
of  these  poges  wonld  ptobaUj  arm  a  diligent  cleric  with  at  mndi  nseftil  knowledge  as  be 
might  otnenrise  take  years  of  desoltory  questioning  and  obsenrtng  to  aoqaire."— A/toftsry 
Jomrnai, 

"The  yoang  solicitor  will  find  this  work  slmost  invaloahle,  whUe  the  members  of  the 
higher  branch  of  the  profJBSsloa  may  refer  to  it  with  adTanftsgs.  Wo  have  not  met  with 
any  book  that  fUmiahes  so  simple  a  gnide  to  the  management  of  business  eatrosted  to 
articled  olerka**— a^0libf  PoiL 

Martin's  Student's  Conveyancer.— A  Manual  on  the 

Principles  of  Modem  Conyeyandng,  fllostrated  and  enforced  by  a 

Collection  of  Precedents,  aooompanied  by  detailed  Remarks.    Part  L 

Purchase  Deeds.    By  THOMAS  FREDERIC  MARTIN,  SoUdtor. 

Demy  8vo.    1877.  fis.  6d. 

"  Wo  hsTS  no  doabt  that  the  stodent  win  find  in  Mr.  Ksrthi's  treatise  a  good  guide  to 
the  practloal  pert  of  oonTeyandng.">-£Ms  2Vm«,  Juas  U,  lg77. 
**  ft  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  STory  student" 

Palmer's  Company  Precedents.~Conyeyancuig  and 

other  Forms  and  Precedents  relating  to  Companies*  inoorporated 

nnder  the  Companies'  Acts,  1862  and  1867.    Arranged  as  foUowa  : — 

Agreements,  Memoranda  of  Assodation,  Artides  of  Association, 

RasolntionB,  Notices,  Certificates,  Proyisional  Orders  of  Bosrd  of 

Trade,  Debentm^  Reconstniction,  Amalgamation,  Petitions,  Orden. 

With  Copious  Notes.    By  FRANCIS  BEAUFORT  PALMER,  of 

the  Inner  Temple,  Esa  ^  Bairister-at-Law.  Demy  8vo.  1877.   12.  Ink. 

**  There  had  nerer,  to  our  knowledge,  been  any  attempt  to  oolleet  and  edit  a  body  of 

Forms  and  Precedent!  ozdustTely  reuitmg  to  the  formation,  working  and  wiadingHip  of 

companies.    This  task  Mr.  Palmer  has  taken  in  hand,  and  we  are  ghid  to  ssy  with  mask 

Bucceis  ....    The  informathm  contsined  in  the  660  pages  of  the  Toteme  la  rsodsnd 

easily  acceisible  by  a  good  and  fhll  index.    The  auth<Nr  has  evidently  not  been  spsriag  of 

labour,  and  the  traits  of  hln  exertions  are  now  before  the  ]eg^l  profiMdon  in  a  work  of  grsst 

praotioal  utility."— £<nv  Maffoeitu,  Febnwry,  18T8. 

**  To  those  concerned  in  getting  up  ofsnpanies,  the  sasistanoe  givsn  by  Mr.  Fslsur 
must  be  Tery  raluable,  because  ho  does  not  confine  himself  to  bare  preoedsnte,  hot  by 
intelligent  and  learned  commentary  Ughts  up,  at  it  wore,  each  step  toat  he  tskea  The 
Yolums  beforeos  i»  not,  therefore  a  book  of  pxecedenta  merely,  but,  in  a  gisstm  at  lees  de- 
gree, a  treatise  on  certain  portions  of  the  Companies'  Acta  of  186:1  and  1867.  There  is  an 
elaborate  index,  and  the  work  is  one  which  must  commend  itself  to  the  protasio&.''— 
law  Timst^  June  9, 1877. 

"The  precedents  are  as  a  rule  exceedingly  well  drafted,  and  adapted  to  oompsnies  for 
almost  erery  oonoeiTSble  object  So  eapedally  are  the  forms  of  memonuida  sad  artidas 
of  association ;  and  these  will  be  found  extremely  senrioeaUe  to  the  oooYeyanoar.  .  . 
All  the  notes  have  been  elaborated  wiUi  a  thoroughly  sdentlfic  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  company  law.  as  well  as  with  copious  ref  erenoea  to  the  esses  snbstsatlstiBg 
the  pxindplss.  .  .  .  We  ▼onture  to  predict  that  his  notes  will  be  found  of  greet  nttUty 
in  guiding  opinions  on  many  complicated  questions  of  law  and  prsctlos.*~Iai»  JornitaL 
June  23,  18T7. 

Prideaux's  Precedents  in  Conveyancing.— With 

Dissertations  on  its  Law  and  Practice.     Eighth  Edition.      By 

FBEDEBICK  PBIDEAUX,  late  Professor  of  Beal  and  Penonal 

Property  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  JOHN  WHITCOMBE,  Eaqn., 

Barristen-at-Law.    2  vols.    Boyal  8vo.    1876. 

**  Pridesnz  hss  beoome  an  indispensable  part  of  the  ConTeraaosr's  library.  ....  The 

new  edition  hss  been  edited  with  a  care  and  soeurscy  of  which  ws  can  hai^  spesk  too 

highly."— A)He«or«'  Journal,  October  14, 1876. 

'*  we  reallj  can  hardly  inuugine  a  oonveysncer  being  required  to  pnpart  say  faistra- 
ment  which  he  win  not  find  sketched  out  in  the  work  under  noUoe.  ....  WeoMj 
also  be  allowed  to  add  our  tribute  of  praise  to  thess  Prsosdsats  tuc  their  ^*«"»*^- — imj, 
perspicuity,  precisian,  snd  psr&otlon  of  drafting.'*— Xois  /oitmol.  September  SI,  1876. 

V  AU  Standard  Law  Win-kiorekeptin  Stodk,iHlawca^andoikerhmiU^. 
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CONVICTIONS.— Paley  on  Summary  Convictions.— 
Fifth  Edition.  By  H.  T.  J.  MAONAMARA,  Esq.,  Barrigter-at- 
Law.    8yo.    1866.  12.  1«. 

Stoiie.— FuJe  "  Petty  Senions." 

COPYRIQHT.-Phillips'  Law  of  Copyright.— The  Law  of 
Copyright  in  Works  of  Literatore  and  Art,  and  in  the  Appli- 
cation of  Designs.  With  the  Statutes  relating  thereto.  By 
CHABLES  PALMER  PHILLIPS,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq., 
Barristerat-Law.    8vo.     1863.  12i. 

■<]Cr.  FhilUpB'ivorklflatoiioeanableUw-bodkaiidalneldtmtiM,ina  popnJar  foncs 

on  the  rights  of  authors  and  artls(a.*'-^/«rM. 

CORONERS.— J ervis  on  the  Office  and  Duties  of 
Coroners.— With  Forms  and  Precedents.  Third  Edition.  By 
C.  W.  LOVEST,  Esq.,  Puisne  Judge,  British  Guiana.  12mo. 
1866.  12«. 

COSTS — Carew's  Precedents  of  Bills  of  Costs,  for 
obtaining  Grants  of  Probate  and  Letters  of  Administration  in  the 
Principal  BegistrT  of  the  Court  of  Probate.    1869.  5«. 

Morgan  and  Davey's  Treatise  on  Costs  in 
Chancery.— By  GEORGE  OSBORNE  MORGAN,  M.P., 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  late  StoweU  Fellow  of  Univend^ 
College,  Oxford,  and  Eldon  Scholar ;  and  HORACE  DAVET, 
M.A.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  late  Fellow  of  Uniyersity 
College,  Oxford,  and  Eldon  Scholar.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
Forms  and  Precedents  of  Bills  of  Costs.    8yo.    1865.  12. 1«. 

Morris'  Solicitors'  Fees  and  Court  Fees,  under 
the  Judicature  Acts.— With  Copious  Index.  By  WILLIAM 
MORRIS,  SoUdtor.     12mo.    1876.  ii. 

Scott's  Costs  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Law,  and  Probate  and  Divorce,  and  in  Conveyancing ; 
also  in  Bankruptcy  (Act  of  1869).  Proceedings  in  the  Crown  Office, 
on  Circuit  and  at  Sessions,  and  in  the  County  Court,  Ac  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  Costs  under  Parliamentary  Elections  Act, 
1868.  By  JOHN  SCOTT,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister^it. 
Law.    Third  Edition.    Royal  12mo.    1868-73.  11.  U, 

**  Mr  Scott's  woric  is  wall  known  to  the  prafewiOQ.  It  is  sn  eztenstre  ooUaction  of 
taxed  bills  of  ooato  in  all  bimnohes  of  prutice,  rapplied  to  him  probably  by  the  ta:diig 
maflten.  Budi  a  work  qpsaks  for  itself.  Its  obvloos  utili^  is  its  best  reoommenda- 
tton."— JUw  Times. 

Scott's  Costs  under  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873 
and  1876;  containing  the  *<  Additional  Rules"  and  Scale  of 
Costs ;  together  with  Prboedemtb  or  Taxed  Bills.  By  JOHN 
SCOTT,  Esq.,  Batiister^at-Law.    Royal  12mo.    1876.  5s.  6d. 

Summerhays  and  Toogood's  Precedents  of 
Bills  of  Costs  in  the  Chancery,  Queen's 
Bench.  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer,  Probate 
and  Divorce  Divisions  of  the  Iiigh  Court  of 
Justice,  in  Conveyancing,  Bankruptcy,  &c.,  with  Scales  of 
Allowances  and  Court  Fees,  &c.,  &c.  Second  Edition.  Royal  8vo. 
1877.  16i. 

>Vebster*s     Parliamentary    Costs.— Private   Bills, 

Election  Petitions,  Appeals,    House  of  Lords.     By  EDWARD 

WEBSTER,  Esq.,  of  the  Taxing  Office,  House  of  Commons,  and  of 

the  Exandners'  Office,  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Conmiona. 

Third  Edition.     Post  8vo.    1867.  20«. 

"The  obieet  of  this  work  is  to  give  the  leale  of  oosts  allowed  to  BoUcitoni  in  relatioii 

to  private  billt  before  Parliament,  the  oondnct  of  Eleotion  Petitions  and  Appeal  Cmssa, 

sua  the  allowsnoe  to  Witnesses.     The  cooMdion  of  the  author  with  the  Taxing  OflBee 

of  the  House  of  Commons  stives  aathortty  to  the  work.'*— 3olM(or/  Jmmial, 

\*  AU  ttandard  Law  IForlitaYvi^epttUiSfodt^tnlawoaffancfofAcr&MMiJf^i. 
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COUNTY  COURTS.-^The  Consolidated  County  Court 
Orders  and  Rules,  1878,  -with  Forms  and 
Scales  of  Costs  and  Fees,  as  issned  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Committee  of  Ooimtj  Court  Judges.  Authorized 
Bdition.    Super-royal  8vo.    1875.  i^cf,  8«. 

County  Court  Rules,  1876.    Authortaed Edition.   ifc<,6c<. 

Pitt- Lewis'  County  Court  Practice.— A  Cotnplete 
Practice  of  the  County  Courts,  induding  Admiralty  and 
Banlcruptcy,  embodying  the  Act,  Bides,  Forms  and  Costs, 
with  Table  of  Cases  and  Full  Index.  By  O.  PITT-LEWIS, 
of  the  Middle  Temple  and  Western  Circuit,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law, 
sometime  Holder  of  the  Studentships  of  the  Four  Inns  of  Court. 
{In  preparatum,) 

CRIMINAL  LAW.— Archbold's  Pleading  and  Hvidence 

in  Criminal  Cases.— With  the  Statutes,  Precedents  of  . 
Indictments,  &c,  and  the  Evidence  necessary  to  support  them.  By 
JOHN  JERVIS,  Esq.  (late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Her  Majesty's 
Court  of  Common  rleas).  Eighteenth  Edition,  including  tiie 
Practice  in  Criminal  Proceedings  by  Indictment  By  WILLIAM 
BKUCE,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  Borough  of  Leeds.  Boyal  12mo. 
1876.  11  11».  W. 

Cole  on  Criminal  Informations  and  Quo  War- 
ranto.—By  W.  R.  COLE,  Esq.,  BarristeMit-Law.    12ma    1843. 

12«. 

Greaves*  Criminal  La^Ar  Consolidation  and 
Amendment  Acts  of  the  24  &  28  Vict— Wth 
Notes,  Observations,  and  Forms  for  Summary  Prooeedings.  By 
CHARLES  SPRENGEL  GREAVES,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Coimsel,  who  prepared  the  Bills  and  attended  the  Select  Committees 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  which  the  Bills  were  referred. 
Second  Edition.     Post  8vo.     1862.  16t. 

Roscoe's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  in 
Criminal  Cases.-o^Ninth  Edition.  By  HORACE  SMITH, 
Esq., Barri8ter>at-Law.  Royal  12mo.   1878.  lllU,9d. 

Russell's  Treatise  on  Crimes  and  Misdemea- 
nors.—Fifth  Edition.  By  SAMUEL  PRENTICE,  Esq.,  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Counsel    3  vols.    Royal  8vo.      1877.      51.  15«.  6d. 

This  treatise  It  so  much  more  copious  fhaa  say  other  upon  all  tfas  snl^scts  mntainsd 
in  it,  that  It  affords  by  tar  the  best  maana  of  aoqairlng  a  knowledgo  of  the  Crimiiial  Law 
In  geneiul,  or  of  any  offence  in  particular  ;  so  that  ic  will  be  found  pecnUartj  nseftd  aa 
well  to  those  who  wish  to  obtafn  a  complete  knowledge  of  tisat  law,  as  to  tboae  who 
desire  to  be  informed  on  anyporfciim  of  it  as  oceaeios  may  require. 

This  work  iJao  contains  a  very  complete  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Avidsnoe  In  GristiBal 
Cases,  and  in  it  the  manner  of  taking  the  depositioDs  of  witnesses,  and  the  examinations 
of  prisoners  before  magistrates,  is  trnly  explained. 

.  "  What  better  Digest  of  Criminal  Law  ooold  we  possibly  hope  Ibr  than  'Russell  on 
Cllviesr  '*— AVi/affiM  FUsfjoMti  Stephen's  Speech  on  CodUteatkm. 

"  We  may  aaiUy  assert  that  the  fifth  edition  of  '  Russell  on  Crimes'  has.  under  the 
cnrefhl  hand  of  Mr.  Prentice,  fully  reached  the  standard  attained  to  by  the  preeediag 
editions.'*— jUmo  Jtmmal,  January  S7,  1HT7. 

'*  No  more  trustworthy  authority,  or  more  ezhanstiYe  expositor  than  'Rnssell'  can  be 
oonsnlted."— Xat0  Magcaime  and  Revkvc,  February,  187T. 

"  Alterations  have  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work  which  without  interfoiDK 
wim  the  general  plan  are  sufficient  to  show  that  great  care  and  thought  hsre  been 
bestowed.  ....  We  are  amaeed  at  the  patience,  industry  and  skill  which  are  exMblted 
In  the  eolleotion  and  arrangement  of  all  this  mass  of  learning.  "—fM  Tlmm,  December  90, 
lt76. 

*«*  AU  atandard  Law  World  art  Ictpt  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  othar  bitidinft. 
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DECREES.— Seton.— Fid*  "  Eqolt;." 

orARY.— l,a■^wye^■s  Companion  (The),  Diary,  and  Law 
Directory.— For  the  lue  of  tha  L«g»l  Profeadon,  Public  Com- 
paniai,  Jiiitlcei,  MendianU,  Eatete  Agints,  Auctioneen,  &o.,  &c 
Published  Amhuallt.  Thirtj-BecondlMiis  for  1878. 

The  Work  it  %m.  aiie,  ttronglg  boimd  in  dotk,  mid  puUithed  at  Ik 
foliovring  Priea  : —  >.    d. 

1.  Two  d>ja  on  a  page,  plain DO 

2.  The  above,  iiitkbi.eaved  foe  Aitehdakoib         .        .        .70 

3.  Two  dajB  OIL  a  page,  ruled,  with  or  withoat  monsy  oolumiw      6    6 

4.  Tha  alMve,  iirTBHi.EATKD  for  Atterdancib  .        .        .        .      8    C 

5.  Whole  page  for  each  day,  plain   .         .....       7     6 

6.  The  above,  nm&LMAVED  for  ATTEHDANOEfi         .        .        .96 

7.  Whole  page  for  eaoh  day,  ruled,  with  or  withoat  money 

columna 8    fl 

8.  The  above,  ihtksuuvkd  tor  AiTEirDAiiOEa         .        .        .    10    6 

9.  Three  days  on  a  page,  ruled  blue  lines,  withoat  money 

colomcs  .         .  e    0 

The  Diary,  printed  on  JOTNSOH'S  paper  of  Mtiperior  qvalUs, 
containi  menuiranda  of  Legal  BimneM  throaghoat  tKe  year. 

The  Lawyer's   Companion  for    1878,  i«  edited  by 

JOHN  THOMPSON,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Ek).,  Baitiitat-at-Law; 
and  containB  a  D^est  of  Kecent  Casea  on  Coats  ;  Monthly  Diary  of 
County,  Local  GoTemment,  and  Parish  Businees  ;  Oaths  in  Supreme 
CoDTti  Stimmaryof  Legifilationof  1877;  Alphabetical  Index  to  the 
Practice  Statatea;  a  CofrionB  Table  of  Stamp  Dutle*;  Legal  Time, 
Inlereet,  Discount,  Income.  Wages  and  other  Tables;  Probate, 
I,egacy  and  Sac<«asion  Duties ;  a  London  and  Provincial  Law 
Directory,  and  a  variety  of  matters  of  practical  nUlity. 
"ApablMaUoiiwhicb  bu  long  up)  wcand  loltHlt  (hshTOarot  tliepn)feadcia,and 
wUdi,  as  berMofor^  jnMJtlaa  bjr  its  amtsDU  tbe  cltl«  iHnmed  bj  IL    Tha  ne*  volume 

oompUed  spedallj  for  Uia  cDmlcf  jmr."—Laic  JosmaL 
"  The  pmeni  ligiie  coDtaJug  all  tie  bitOmiiUoa  wblcb  covld  bs  hral 

work.aDd  ffivu  It  In  m  moat  oonveaieDtrOrm  sod  vary  ooDpletdy'   Warn 

lacommaod  tha  work  to  oar  readarB." — EoticUvr^  Jounud. 
"  The  '  Lawrn'a  Goupulon  and  BUtj '  it  a  book  Ibat  oucht  to  be  la  tl 

arorv  lawTTTi  and  or  evarr  man  rf  biislD«L" 
■"Ills '  uwTOr'i  Comjaudon '  li,  laioed,  what  It  la  caned,  for  It  comb 

nqairedforrafimaioolnUielairjrM'aolBca.*— !«■  Ttnai. 

DICTIONARY.— Wharton's  Law  Lexicon.— A  Dictionary  of 
Jnrispradence,  explajning  the  Technical  Words  and  Phrases  employed 
lit  tlie  several  Departments  of  EngUsli  Law  ;  including  the  nrioua 
L«gsl  Terma  uied  in  Commercial  TranssctiooB.  Together  with  an 
Explanatory  aa  well  aa  Literal  Tranalatioa  of  the  Latin  Maxims 
cont^ed  in  tha  Writings  oF  the  Ancient  and  Uodem  Conunentators. 
Sixth  Edition.  Enl&rgad  and  revised  in  accordance  with  the 
Judicatiure  Acta,  by  J.  SHIRESS  WILL;  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Ew].,  Banirtar-at-Law.    Super  royal  8vo.    1876.  2J.  2t. 

iMusDftbatwsU-kai 
■'MoUTllbraiT  Is 
tli>narU  isalvajiOM 
ui  eiplaaatiDii  of  lei 
moM  aaMeca,  sr  to  b 
(tudeot  It  ia  aiowst 
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DICTIONARY.— Wharton's  Law  Lexicon. 

'*We  hvn  ■Imply  to  notioe  that  the  Mine  ability  and  aoeniftcy  marie  th«  pnMnt 
aditton  whidi  were  oonaplaioas  In  ita  predeocaaor.  mt.  Will  haa  dona  all  that  van  no- 
dered  neoaiaary  bv  the  Jadicatnre  Acta,  in  the  shape  of  Incorpontion  and  eUminatioii, 
and  haa  broiudit  the  Statnte  Law  down  to  the  date  ot  pablicatioB.''— low  IV^aai^  liareh  4, 
1879. 

**  ¥^harton'B  perennial  Law  Lexicon  has  Juat  been  adapted  to  the  new  condition  of  the 
Law,  brooght  abont  by  the  Judicatnre  Act.  The  taak  of  rerlrion  haa  been  ably  per- 
fonned  by  Mx.  Shiieas  Will*— ArtHntoy  Revkm,  April  16, 1876. 

DIGESTS.— Bedford.— Fide  "  Examination  Guides.'* 

Chamber's— Fufe  "  Public  Heidth." 

Chitty's  Equity  Index.— Ghitty'e  Index  to  all  the  Beportad 
Cafles,  uid  Statotes,  in  or  relating  to  the  Prindplea,  Heading,  and 

,  Practice  of  Equity  and  Bankruptcy,  in  the  several  Courts  of  fiquity 
in  England  and  Ireland,  the  Pnvy  Council,  and  the  House  of  Lords* 
from  the  earliest  period  Third  Edition.  By  J.  MACAULAT, 
Esq.,  Bamster-at-Law.    i  vols.'    Boyal  8vo.    1858.  7L  7a. 

Fisher's  Digest  of  the  Reported  Cases  deter- 
mined in  the  House  of  Lords  and  Privy  Council,  and  in  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law,  Divorce,  Probate,  Admiralty  and  Bank- 
ruptcy, from  Michaelmas  Term,  1756,  to  Hilary  Term,  1870; 
with  References  to  the  Statutes  and  Kules  of  Court  Founded  on 
the  Analytical  Digest  by  Harrison,  and  adapted  to  the  present 
practice  of  the  Law.  By  R  A.  FISHER,  Esq.,  Judge  of  the 
County  Courts  of  Bristol  and  of  Wells.  Five  large  volumes,  royal 
8vo.    1870.  12^.  12f. 

{Continued  AnnitaUy.) 
"  Mr.  Fishara  Digest  la  a  wonderful  work.     It  ia  a  miracle  of  human  indnatry.'*— Jfr. 
JmUf  IFiOm. 

"  The  fkct  is,  that  we  hare  already  the  beet  of  all  poealble  dlgeatsi  I  do  not  refer  merely 
to  the  works  which  paas  nnder  that  title— thongh,  I  oonfeas,  I  think  it  woold  be  rerj 
difficnlt  to  improve  upon  Mr.  Fisher's  'Coamion  Law  Digeat'— I  refer  te  the  innamerable 
teat  books  of  every  branch  of  the  law.  What  better  digest  of  crisilnal  law  conU  w« 
paesfbly  hope  for  than  'Unasell  on  Crimes,* and  the  cmrent  Boaooe  and  Ardibold.  to  say 
nothing  of  the  title*  *  Criminal  Lew,*  in  <  Fiaher's  Dinat' "— flr  Jama  FU^famm  SUrkem, 
<lC.,imkUAddr§ntoth4LawAnmtdmtmtSoeid9ona)dtikationiHlndiaamd£tt9tiim^ 

Leake.— Ftde  '<Beal  Property." 

Notanda  Digest  in  La>A/^,  Equity^  Bankruptcy 
Admiralty,  Divorce,  and  Probate  Cases.— By 
H.  TUDOR  BODDAM,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  HARRY 
GREENWOOD,  of  Lincohi*s  Inn,  Esqrs.,  Bairisters-at-Law.  The 
NOTAKDA  DiOBST,  from  the  commencement,  October,  1862.  to 
December,  1876.    In  1  volume,  half -bound.  If  el,  9L  8a. 

Ditto,  in  2  volumes,  half-bound.  Net,  8L  lOi. 

Ditto,  Third  Series,  1878  to  1876  inclusive,  half-bound.  Net,  IL  lis.  6c2. 

Ditto,  Fourth  Series,  for  1877,  with  Indexes,  in  1  volume.  Net,  IL  It. 

Ditto,  ditto,  for  1878,  Plain  Copy  and  Two  Indexes,  or  Adhesive  Copy 
for  insertion  in  Text-Books.  Annual  Subscription,  payable  in 
advance.     (No,  1  noto  ready.)  Net,  21t. 

*^*  The  numbers  are  issued  regulariy  every  alternate  month. 
Each  number  will  contain  a  concise  analysis  of  every  cue  reported 
in  the  Law  Raportt,  Law  Journal,  Weekly  B^porier,  Law  Times,  and 
the  Irish  Law  ReporU,  up  to  and  including  the  oases  contained  in  the 
parts  for  the  current  month,  with  references  to  Text-booka,  Statutes, 
and  the  Law  Reports  Consolidated  Digest.  An  ALPHABmcAL 
IKDBX  of  the  subjects  contained  in  saoh  hdmbsr  will  form  a  new 
feature  in  this  series. 

•/^  AU  standard  Law  Worhanhqdin^3iock,inlawcaffandotherUndiaffs. 
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DIQESTS.—CiiMt^MfL 

Pollock.— Ficfe  <'  Partnenhip/ 

Roscoe'S.— F«fe«OriimnjaLBw''  and  "  Niri  Priua." 

DISCOVERY.— Hare's  Treatise  on  the  Discovery  of 
Evidence. — Second  Edition.  Adapted  to  the  Procedare  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  with  Addenda,  containing  all  the  Reported 
Cases  to  the  end  of  1876.  By  SHERLOCK  HARE,  Barristei^at- 
Law.    PofltSvo.    1877.  12«. 

'*  The  book  is  a  uetal  oontribatloik  to  our  text-books  on  pnctiee The 

editor  has  Inoorporatsd  his  sitersUoiiB  with  the  original,  to  as  to  spars  the  reader  the 
labour  of  oomUning  for  himself  esdi  statemeat  with  its  neoeeiarj  sapplement,  sod  the 
work  rsmalns  oondse  and  complete."— 5o<Miori'  Journal,  FebraaiT  19,  18T6. 

"  We  hare  read  Ills  work  with  oontiderable  attention  and  interest,  and  we  can  speak  in 
terms  of  cordial  praiae  of  the  manner  in  which  the  new  procednre  has  been  worked  Into 
the  old  material  Not  ^t  the  old  material  has  been  allowed  to  remain  uimproTsd.  In 
many  instances  neceeiary  changes  and  amendmenta  have  been  made,  OTinoiog  a  thotongh 
appreciation  of  the  necessities  of  the  caie  on  the  part  of  the  lesmed  editor.  .... 
All  the  sections  and  orders  of  the  new  legislation  are  reibrred  to  in  the  text,  a  tynopsis 
of  recent  cases  isgiTsn,  and  a  good  index  completes  the  Tolnme."— lais  Timu,  Jsananr  8, 

*  Seton.— Fstfe  "Eqnity." 

DIVORCE.— Browne's    Treatise    on    the    Principles 

and  Practice  of  the   Court  for  Divorce  and 

Matrimonial  Causes:— With  the  Statates,  Roles,  Fees, 

and   Forma   relating   thereto.     Third   Edition.      By   GEORGE 

BROWNE,  Esq..  B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister^kt-Law, 

Recorder  of  Ladlow.    Sva    1876.  II,  4s. 

'*  We  think  this  Edition  of  Mr.  Browne's  Treatise  has  been  edited  with  commendable 

care.    The  book,  as itnowstands,  is  aolesr,  prsctical,  and,  lo  Ikr  as  we  haTe  been  able  to 

test  it,  aocnrate  exposition  of  dlToroe  lawandproeednre."    Sotkiiors'Jomnal,  April  2S,  1876 

DOMICIL.— Phillimore's  (Sir  R.)  Law  of  Domicil.— 870. 
1847. 

DUTCH  LAW.— Vanderlinden's  Institutes  of  the  Laws 
of  Holland.--8¥o.    1828.  1/.  18f. 

EASEMENTS.—Goddard's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Easements.— By  JOHN  LETBOURN  GODDARD,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Second  Edition.    Demy 

8to.    1877.  16f. 

"The  book  is  in^uable :  where  the  esses  are  silent  the  author  has  taken  pains  to 
sscertain  what  the  law  would  be  if  brought  into  question.  "—Xow  JownuL 

"Nowhere  baa  the  subject  been  treated  so  oxhanatiTely,  and,  we  may  add,  so  stdeatifl- 
cally,  ss  bj  Hr.  Goddsrd.  We  recommend  it  to  the  most  csrsfol  study  of  the  las^stndent 
ss  well  ss  to  the  library  of  the  practitioner."— lots  TInm 

Woolrych.— F««  "Lights." 
ECCLESIASTICAI Finlason's      Folkestone      Ritual 

Case. — The  Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  in  the  Folkestone 
Ritual  Case,  with  an  Historical  Introduction  and  brief  Notes.  By 
W.  F.  FINLASON,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo.    1877.  Net,  2s.  6d. 

Phillimore's  (Sir  R.)  Ecclesiastical  La>Ar.— The 
Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the  Church  of  England.  With  Supplement, 
containing  the  Statutes  and  Dedsions  to  end  of  1875.  By  Sib 
ROBERT  FHILLIMORE,  B.C.L.,  Official  Principal  of  the  Arches 
Court  of  Canterbury ;  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable 
Privy  Council.     2  toIs.    8vo.    1878-76.  3^  7f.  6(2. 

*«*  The  Supplement  may  be  had  separately,  price  U^  td,,  sewed. 

Stephens.— ^'id^  "Church  and  Qefgy.** 
\*  AU9UindardLai»Worlk$arekeptinSto<A,inlaweolfanda^ 
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ELECTIONS.— FitzGerald.— Firfe  "BaUot." 

Rogers  on  Elections^  Registration,  and  Election 

Agency. — With  a&  Appendix  of  Stafeatos  and  Forms.    Twelfth 

Edition.    By  F.  S.  P.  WOLFEKSTAN,  of  the  Inner  Temide,  Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law.    12mo.     1876.  II.  10#. 

"The  book  mainteini  iU  repiatatioa  as  a  well  arranged  magadneof  all  the  aatfaozittea  ob 

the  tnbjecf—Law  J<mnud,  Angnat  19,  I8T6. 

**Mi.  Wolferataa  baa  added  a  new  chapter  on  elecUon  agency,  wbieh  oontaina  a  care- 
fnl  and  Taluable  dlgeatof  the  dedalons  and  dicta  <hi  this  thorny  acO^ect.''— fioUcaleri^ 
Journal,  October  28,  18T6. 

ENGLAND,  LAWS  OF,— Bowyer.— 7i(2«  '<  Constltational  Law." 
Broom  and  Hadley.—Vufe"  Commentaries." 
Syms*  Code  of  English  L.a>v  (Principles  andPnu!tioe) 
for  handy  refez«nce  in  a  Solicitor's  office.  By  F.  B.  SYMS,  Solicitor. 
12mo.    1870.  16«. 

EQUITY,  sMi  Y'<d<  CHANCERY. 

Seton's    Forms    of  Decrees.    Judgments,  and 
Orders  in  the  High  Court  or  Justice  and  Courts 

of  Appeal,  having  especial  reference  to  the  Chancery  XHYisioD, 

with  Practical  Notes.    Fourth  Edition.    By  B.  H.  LEACH,  Esq., 

Senior  Begiitrar  of  theCout  of  Chancery  ;  F.  O.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

ot  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq. ;  and  H.  W.  MAY,  of  Idnoohi's  Inn, 

Eif(].,!BaniBterB-at-taw.  In  2  vols.  Vol  I.  BoTalSro.  1877.  U  lOt. 

This  Volome  oontaina  Judgment  by  Default  and  at  Trmi  Motloa  for  JadguMat; 

Transfer  and  Payment  of  Fanda  into  and  oat  df  Gouzt ;  Prooeedtnga  In  Obambera;  Dfa. 

eoveiT  and  Production ;  Ii^imctlona;  Stop  Orders  and  Cbaiging  Orders ;  if«  Sxtat 

Attachment  of  Debta ;  Tranafer  and  Consolidation  of  Actions ;  FToblbltloa  Patents ; 

Interpleader ;  lasuea ;  liefereee  and  Arbitration  ReoelTera;  Tmateea  (Indndliq^  Tnutees 

Act) ;  Charities ;  Orders  affecting  SoUdton ;  and  Taiation  of  Bills  of  Costa,  Ac.,  Ac 

"  Cannot  fUl  to  commend  itself  to  praoUtionera.  Nothing  need  be  said  aa  to  the 
valne  of  the  work,  which  la  one  of  aettled  antiiority,  and  we  have  only  to  ooogiatnlat* 
the  profession  upon  the  fact  that  this  edition  comes  out  nnder  circnmstsnces  peculiarly 
calculated  to  enhance  its  value.**— JUw  Timet,  P^hmaiy  S4, 1877. 

'*  The  ImpnMSian  derived  from  our  peruaal  of  the  book  is  that  it  represents  the  resuli 

of  c<macientiou8  and  Intelligent  labour  on  the  part  of  the  editors,  and  we  think  It  deserves, 

and  will  obtain,  the  confidence  of  the  proftsston.**— i8!9ifeilor«'  /tntnuUt  Aprfl  7*  1877. 

(Vol,  II.  in  the  press.) 

Smith's    Manual    of   Equity    Jurisprudence.— 

A  Mannal  ol  Bqnity  Jurisprodenoe  for  Practifcionen  and  Students, 

-    founded  on  the  Works  of  Story,  Spenoe,  and  other  miten,  and  on 

more  than  a  thousand  snheequent  oases,  oompridng  the  FonUmental 

Principles  and  the  points  of  Equi^  usually  oocnrring  in  Qeoeral 

Pz»otioe.    By  JOSIAH  W.  SMITH,  B.C.L.,  Q.C.,  Judge  of  County 

Courts.   Twelfth  Edition.    12mo.     1878.  12il  6^ 

**  To  sum  up  idl  in  a  word,  for  the  student  and  the  juriaooosolt,  the  Manual  is  the  nearast 

^proach  to  an  equity  code  that  the  preaont  literature  of  the  law  ia  able  to  fhmldi.*— £«f 

"  It  will  bt  fosnd  as  ssefhl  to  the  practitioner  as  to  the  student."— ^Ujetferv*  Joyrnal 
"  Mr.  Smith's  Manual  has  fairly  won  for  itself  the  position  of  a  standard  work."— JmtmI 
"  It  retains  and  that  deservedly,  the  reverence  of  both  examiners  and  stttdenta.'*^ 

Dr.  Bou.iv's  Lteiun  on  a  Omtrte  of  RtaOfmg, 
**  There  is  no  disguising  the  truth ;  the  proper  mode  to  use  this  book  is  to  learn  its  pages 

by  hsart."— Xotff  Magamm  oMd  RwU». 

Smith's  (Sidney)  Principles  of  Equity.— 8vo.    1866. 

1/.  5«. 
EVIDENCE—Archbold.— Ftkie ''  CiiminaL" 
Hare.— Ffcfe  "Discovery." 
Roscoe.— 7tWe  "Criminal* 
Roscoe.— Fttfo  "  Nisi  Prius." 
EXAMINATION  GUIDES— Bedford's  Guide  to   the  Preli- 
minary    Examination    for    Solicitors.— Fourth 
Edition.  12ma  1874.  i^cl,  3s. 

%*  AU  standiMrd  Law  Wori§arc  h^t  in  Stocky  in  law  ea(f  and  other  bindingi. 
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EXAMINATION  QUIDE8.-a>itfiiNMd. 

Bedford's  Digest  of  the  Preliminary  Exaxnlna- 
tion  Questions  on  English  and  Latin,  Grammar,  Geography, 
History,  !E*renoh  Grammar,  and  Arithmetic,  with  Uie  Aoswers. 
8vo.    1875.  18«. 

Bedford's  Preliminary  Guide  to  Latin  Gram- 
mar.^lSmo.    1872.  iV<t,  8«. 

Bedford's  Intermediate  Examination  Guide  to 
Bookkeeplng.>-Second  Edition.  12mo.  1875.        Aee,2c.6(i 

Bedford's  Final  Examination  Guide  to  Bank- 
ruptcy.—Third  Edition.    12mo.    1877.  6«. 

The  following  are  published  the  day  after  each  Examination  : — 
Bedford's  Preliminary.— Contaming  the  Questions  of  the 
Preliminary  Examinations.     Edited  by  E.  H.  BEDEOBB,  Soli- 
citor.    Sewed.  Ntt,  1«. 

Bedford's  Intermediate. — Containing  the  Questions  and 
Answers  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations.  Edited  by  E.  H. 
BEDFORD,  Solicitor.    Easter  Term.     1878.    No.  38.    Sewed. 

Net,  Is. 
V  Nos.  1  to  34.    Qd.  each.    Noe.  35-^7.    If. 

Bedford's  Final. — Containing  the  Questions  and  Answers  at 
the  Final  Examinations.  Edited  by  E.  H.  BEDFORD,  Solicitor. 
Easter  Tenn.    1878.    No.  37.     Sewed.  Ntt,  It. 

*,*  Nos.  1  to  33.     U,  each.    Nos.  34—36.    U 

Butlin.— Fufo  "Articled  Clerks." 

Head.--VMi0  «  Statutes." 

Lyncli  and  Smith. —  Vide  "Judicature  Acts," 

Rubinstein  and  Ward.— Hd«"  Articled  Clerks." 

EXECUTORS.— TA/^illiams*  l^Bw  of  Executors  and  Ad- 
ministrators.— ^A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Executors  and  Ad- 
ministrators. By  the  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  EDWABD  VAX7GHAN 
WILLIAMS,  late  one  of  the  Judges  of  Her  Hajesty's  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  Eighth  Edition.  By  WALTEK  VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS  and  KOLAND  VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS,  Esqrs., 
Barristers-alrLaw.    2  vols.     BoyiJ  8yo.  (/n  tAejM-eM.) 

FACTORY  ACTS.  — Notcutt's  Factory  and  TA/^orkshop 
Acts. — Comprising  idl  the  Laws  now  in  force  (induding  the 
Act  of  1874)  for  the  regulation  of  Labour  in  Factories  and 
Workshops,  with  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Notes  of 
decided  cases.  By  GEORGE  JARYIS  NOTCTJTT,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Law.     12mo.     1874.  9«. 

FARM,  LAW  OF.— Addison  ;  Cooke.— rWe  "Agricultural  Law." 

l5ixon*s  Law  of  the  Farm — A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 

the  Farm.     Fourth  Edition.     By  HENBY  PERKINS^  of  the 

Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  {In  tkefreu.) 

FIXTURES.-Amos  and    Ferard  on    Fixtures.— Second 

Edition.    Royal  8vo.    1847.  16<. 

AAToodf all.— ^  "  Landloid  and  Tenant.*' 

FORMS — Chitty's  Forms.  Eleventh  Edition.  By  THOS.  CHITTY 
andTHOS.  WILLES  CHITTY,  Esqrs.  (In  prtparoHon,) 

Corner's  Forms  of  "Writs  and  other  Pro- 
ceedings on  the  Crcwn  side  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench.— 8vo.    1844.  7«.  6<i. 

V  AU  standard  Low  W9rhare1l^in8to(is,inhwcal/andotha'IfkHUn^ 
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FORMS.-<*i»«iMi«d. 

Danieirs  Forms  and  Precedents  of  Proceed- 
ings in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  Hi^li 
Court  of  Justice  and  on  Appeal  therefrom  ; 
with  Practical  Notes  and  ObservatioBs,  forming  a  con^plete  gnide  to 
the  Practice  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  EUgh  Court  and  of  the 
Courts  of  Appeal  Being  the  Third  Edition  of  **  Darnell's  Chaooeiy 
Forms."  By  WILLIAM  HENRY  UPJOHN,  Esq ,  Student  and 
Holt  Scholtf  of  Gray's  Inn.  {In  tkeproM.} 

Moore's  Solicitor's  Book  of  Practical  Forms. — 

12mo.    1852.  7<.  <U. 

HIQHWAYS.~Bateman's  General  Highv>ray  Acts. — 
Second  Edition.  With  a  Supplement  containing  the  Highway  Act 
of  1864,  &C.  With  Notes  by  C.  MANLET  SMITH,  Esq^  one 
of  the  Masters  of  the  Queen's  Bench.  12mo.  1865.  10«.  6dL 
Shelford's  L,bw  of  High^vays.— The  Law  of 
Hl^^ways  ;  including  the  General  Highway  Acts  for  Knglaitd  and 
Wales,  and  other  Statutes,  with  copious  Notes  of  the  Deafstons 
thereon ;  with  Forms.  Third  Edition,  "^th  SuppLament  by 
C.  MANLET  SMITH,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Queen^ 
Bench.    12mo.    1865.  IBs, 

*«*  The  Supplement  may  be  had  separately,  price  St.  sewed. 

INCL08URES.-.n(2e  «  Commons." 

INDIAN  LAW^Montriou ;  the  Hindu  Will  of  BengaL 

With  an  Introductory  Evay,  &c.    Boyal  8vo.    1870.     A«C,  12.  lOiu 

Norton's  Leading  Cases  on  the  Hindu  l^avsr  of 

Inheritance.~2  vols.    Boyal  8yo.    1870-71.        Net,  22.  lOt. 

INFANTS.— Ebsworth's  Law  of  Infant&~A  Handy  Book 
of  the  Law  of  Infants.  By  JOHN  EBSWOBTH,  Esq.,  Solicitor. 
12mo.    1861.  St. 

Forsyth's  Law  relating  to  the  Custody  of 
Infants  in  Cases  of^  difference  between 
Parents  or  Guardians.— 8vo.    1860.  8t. 

IN JUNCTIONS.—Seton.— Fide  "Equity.* 

INSURANCE— Arnould  on  the  La>Ar  of  Marine  Insu- 
rance.—Fifth  Edition.  By  DAVID  MACLACHLAN,  Esq., 
Banisterat-Law.    2  toIs.    Boyal  8vo.    1877.  8£. 

*'  Ab  a  text  book,  Araoaki  is  now  all  the  practitioner  can  wsai,  and  we  oongratakte 

the  editor  upon  the  skill  with  whlth  he  has  incorporated  the  new  deeiaioDa.''— Zi€m»  Tiwut, 

Oct.  6th,  187T. 

Hopkins*  Manual  of  Marine  Insurance.— 8voi. 
1867.  18ff. 

Lowndes.— Ficfe  "Average." 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW — Amos'  Lectures  on  Inter- 
national La'W. — Deliyered  in  the  Middle  Temple  HaU  to  the 
Stndents  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  by  SHELDON  AMOS,  MJL,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Banister-at-Law ;  FrofoBsor  of  JmiBprodence 
(inclndinj^  International  Law)  to  the  Inns  of  Court ;  Ftofeflsor  of 
JaruBpradenoe  in  XJniTersity  Collie,  London.  Boyal 8vo.  1874.  I0s.6d. 
Kent's  International  La'W.  —  Kent's  Gommentaiy  on 
International  Law.  Edited  by  J.  T.  ABDY,  LL.D.,  Jodge  of 
County  Courts.  Seoond  Edition.  Bevieed  and  brought  down  to 
the  present  time.     Crown  8vo.    1878.  lOt.  6<2. 

"Dr.  Abdj  hM  done  all  law  Students  ft  great  eervSce  in  pressBtiiic  that  poctkn  of 
KentTe  Ooounentariee  which  relatos  to  public  tnternatioiial  Law  hi  a  alB^  TOlnme,  neither 
larRe,  dUftase,  nor  ezpeniiTe.*' 

"Altogether  Dr.  Abdy  has  perfonned  his  task  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  repntstkn. 
His  book  will  be  ueAal  not  only  to  Lawyers  and  Law  Stndents,  for  mm  it  was  prlmixily 
intended,  bnt  also  for  laymen.  It  is  well  worth  the  study  of  every  member  ef  an  enu^tenei 
and  dTiliied  oonununlty."— ■fiblMrtfrf'/Mfnia/. 

%*  Ml  atandardLaw  Works  are  kept  mStoek,in  law  caff  and  other  bmdiii^ 
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INTERNATIONAL  LM^.-Oonttnumt. 

Levi's  IntGrnational  Commercial  L.a>v.— Being  the 
Frindplea  of  Mercantile  Law  of  the  following  and  other  Countries 
— viz.  :  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  British  Lidia,  British  Colonies, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Oreece,  Hans  Towns,  Italy,  Netherlands  Norway,  Portugal,  Prussia, 
Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,TJnited  States,  and  Wttrtembeig. 
By  LEONE  LEVI,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,F.aS.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Commerce  at  King's 
College,  London,  &c.    Second.  Edition.     2  vols.     Royal  8 vo.  186S. 

U,  15f. 

Prize  Essays  on  International  Law— By  A.  P. 
SPRAGUE,  Esq.,  Counsellor  of  Law  in  the  United  States,  and 
M.  PAUL  LACOMBE,  Advocate  in  France,  l^ith  an  Introduc- 
tion by  His  Excellency  DON  ARTURO  DE  MARCOARTU, 
Ex-Deputy  to  the  Cortes.    Royal  Svo.    1876.  7a.  W. 

Vatters  Law  of  Nations.— By  JOSEPH  CHITTY,  Esq. 
Royal  8to.    1884.  12.  U. 

VS^heaton*s    Elements  of  International    L,glw; 

English  Edition.  Edited  with  Notes  and  Appendix  of  Statutes 
and  Treaties,  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  present  time.  By 
A.  C.  BOTD,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Author  of  the  **  The 
Merchant  Shippii^r  Laws."  Demy  8vo.  1878.  (Jutt  readif).  11  8m. 
*'  Both  the  phu  and  execution  of  the  work  befinre  us  daMrres  oommendatloo.  Mr. 


Boyd  glTes  prominence  to  the  laboon  of  others.  The  text  of  Wheaton  Is  preeented 
without  alteration,  and  Mr.  Daas'i  munbering  of  the  lectione  is  preserred.  mt.  Boyd*B 
notes,  which  are  numerone,  original,  and  oopiooB,  are  eonyeniently  intenpersed  throngh- 
oat  the  text ;  bat  they  are  in  a  distinct  type,  and  therefore  the  reader  always  knows 
whether  he  la  reading  Wheaton  or  Boyd.  The  Index,  whioh  oonld  not  hare  been  com- 
piled without  mncfi  thooghtaad  labour  makes  the  book  handy  for  reference,  and, 
oonaequently,  valoable  to  pnUic  writers,  who  in  theee  days  hare  f^nent^  to  refer  to 
International  Law.  A  new  appendix  contains  the  Xnglish  and  American  statote  law  of 
natoralisUion,  extradition,  and  Ikireifn  enlistment ;  the  Sngllsh  Naral  Prise  Act ;  the 
Treaty  of  Washington ;  and  extracts  fh>m  treaties  relating  to  the  Black  Bea,  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bosphoms,  and  Tnrkish  AflUrs.  Thl«  appendix  will  be  a  mine  of  coined 
gold  to  the  gentlemen  who  enlighten  oar  darkness  in  the  leading  article  oolamns  of  the 
newspapers  ....  for  general  porpoees,  Mr.  Boyd's  notes  are  so  fall  as  to  obviate 
the  neoeasity  of  refbrence  to  other  works.'*— lots /oimiai,  April  18, 1878. 

Wildman*s  International  Law.— Institates  of  Inter- 
national Law,in  Time  of  Peace  and  Time  of  War.  By  BICHABD 
WILDMAN,  Barrister-at-Law.  2  toIs.   8vo.    1849-60.     12.  2s.  M. 

INTESTATE  SUCCESSIONS  —Colin's  Essay  on  Intestate 
Succession 8.^Acoording  to  the  French  Code.  By  B.  H. 
COLIN,  of  the  Middle  Temple.    12mo.    1876.  6f. 


"  A  Tery  intelligent  eBMy.''-^£aie  2lmM,  February  M,  1877. 

JOINT  STOCKS.— Jordan's  Joint  Stock  Conipanies.— A 

Handy   Book    of   Practical  Instractions  for  the  Formation  and 

Mansigement  of  Joint  Stock  Companies.      Fifth  Edition.       12mo. 

1875.  Net,  2s.  (M. 

Palmer— F»tfe  "Conveyancing." 

Thring's  (SirH.)  Joint  Stock  Companies*  Law.— 
The  Law  and  Praotioe  of  Joint  Stock  and  other  Pnblic  Companies,  in- 
dnding  the  Statutes,  with  Notes,  and  the  Forms  reqoired  in  MaUng, 
Administering,  and  "^^nding-up  a  Company,  wiUi  a  Supplement 
containing  the  Companies*  Act,  1867,  and  Notes  of  Beoent  Decisions. 
By  Sib  HENBT  THRING,  KC.B.,  The  Parliamentary  ComiseL 
Third  Edition.  By  6.  A.  R.  FITZGERALD,  Esq.,  Barristerat- 
Law,  and  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  12ma  1875.  12. 
"Ihis,  ss  the  work  of  the  original  drmnghtsnsn  of  the  Oompaales  Act  of  IMS,  and 

weU-known  Psrliamentaiy  eoonsel.  Sir  Henry  Thiing,  Is  nalonUy  the  highest  snthority 

on  the  snbjeot."— 2^  IHrnM,  April  21. 1876. 

%*  AU  itandard  Law  Worka  art hqpi  in SU>ek  inlawed^ aaiuLotkerhindu^a, 
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JUDGMENTS, —  Pask's  Judgments,  Executions,  and 
Cro>Arn  Debts. — ^The  Jndgmentfi  Law  Amendment  Acts 
relating  to  Real  Property,  22  &  28  Vict.,  c.  35,  and  23  ft  24  Vict., 
c.  38,  28  &  24  Vict,  a  115,  and  27  ft  28  Vict  c.  112.  With  Notes, 
Beferencea  to  Gaaes,  and  Index  :  forming  an  Appendix  to  ''The 
Practice  of  Begistering,"  fta  By  JAM^  PASK,  Chief  Clerk  to 
the  Registrar  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Westminattf  .  Third 
Edition.     12mo.     1866.     Sewed.  ZVef,  2s. 

JUDICATURE  ACTS.— Wilson's  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  Acts,  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act, 
1876,  Rules  of  Court  and  Forms.  With  other  Acta, 
Orders,  Rules  and  Regulations  relating  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice.  With  Practical  Notes  and  a  Copious  Index,  forming  a 
CoMPums  GuiDK  TO  THE  Nsw  P&AOTiCE.  Second  Edition.  By 
ARTHUR  WILSON,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
(Assisted  by  HARRY  GREENWOOD,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Banister- 
at-Law,  and  JOHN  BIDDLE,  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  Chambers.) 
Royal  12mo.    1878.    (pp,  726.)  18*. 

(In  limp  leadier  far  ike  pocht,  22<.  6<f.) 
\*  A  LABOB  PAFSB  EuiTiON  07  TH£  ASOY^  (for  marginal  notes).  Royal  8to. 
1878.  1^  St. 

{In  limp  leather  or  calf,  308,) 
**  Mr.  Wilton  hM  bestowed  upon  this  edition  an  amount  of  Indiutry  tud  caro  whieb 
the  Bench  sad  the  FrofeadoD  will,  we  are  tor^  giatefolly  ackoowledse. 

**  A  conspionoiis  and  Important  feature  in  ihu  lecoud  odition  is  a  table  of  oeees  prepand 
hy  Mr.  Kddlc,  Id  which  not  only  aia  catee  given  with  rcferenoee  to  two  or  three  report^ 
hot  erery  plaoe  in  which  the  canee  are  reported. 

**  Wilton's  '  Judicature  Acts.'  is  now  the  latest,  and  we  think  It  is  the  most  oooTenient 
of  the  works  of  the  lante  olais. 
"  The  pnotttioner  will  flad  that  it  supplies  all  his  wants."— £aiB  Timu,  Maroh  SI,  ivr%. 

PREFACE  TO  THE  8E00ND  EDITIOK. 
In  the  preseat  edition,  the  general  arrangemeat  adopted  in  the  former  edition  Is  pre- 


The  sereral  Acts,  Bodies  of  Bales,  Orders  in  OounoU,  and  other  aathoritatiTe  docnmeats 
lesued  sinoe  the  date  of  the  former  aditioo,  are  printed  in  the  preeentL  The  Boles  of  Oovt 
subsequent  to  the  Aot  of  1875  are  inoorporated  with  those  contained  in  tha  Bohedale  to 
that  Act. 

AH  the  more  important  dedsions  upon  the  oonstniotion  of  the  Acts  and  Bales  down  to 
the  wd  of  the  Michaelmas  Sittlagtt  1S7T,  will,  I  beliere,  be  found  notloed  with  some  of 
later  date. 

Many  minor  typographical  changes  hare  been  made  in  this  edition,  which  wilL  I  hope, 
be  found  to  increase  its  conTsnieno^  in  use.  Italic  type  has  been  used  IhraugBoot  the 
bode  to  indicato  repesled  matter. 

All  the  Rulee  of  Coort,  both  those  in  the  Schedule  snd  those  of  later  date,  hsTe  been 
issued  without  marginal  notes.    I  hate  ventured  to  add  short  marginal  notee  to  them. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  expren  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Biddle^  of  the  Master  of  the  Roll's 
Chambers,  for  his  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  odition.  The  wh<de  book  has  Iwni 
revised  by  him ;  and  I  have  throughout  received  from  him  very  valnaUe  snggeetioBa  He 
hss  also  relieved  me  of  much  labour  by  revising  and  annotating  the  fbrms  annnexed  to 
the  rules,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

I  widi  particularly  to  notice  the  Table  of  Case^  which  Mr.  Biddle  has  prspared.  The 
coarse  ordinuily  adopted  throughout  the  book  Is  to  cite  each  case  with  a  rsfereace  to  only 
one  report  of  it,  except  where  there  appeared  special  rsason  for  refening  to  another. 
The  Law  Reports  are  commonly  cited  where  the  case  has  appeared  In  thM  series.  To 
have  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  work  every  report  of  ewm  case  would  hate  been  a 
eumbrous  and  I  think  an  inconvenient  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  many  praotitieaers  use 
series  of  reports  other  than  those  commonly  dted  in  this  Book.  To  meet  the  difflcalty 
thns  arising,  the  Table  of  Cases  gives  a  reference  to  all  the  reports  of  each  caee  dted. 

The  reconstrucUon  of  the  Index,  rendered  necessary  hr  the  large  amooat  of  new 
matter,  has  been  kndly  undertaken  by  my  learned  iHend,  Mr.  Harry  Oresawood,  of  the 
OhsaosiT  Bsr. 

The  Introduction  whidi  appeared  tn  the  former  edition  has  been  omitted  in  this. 
That  Introduction  was  intended  to  assist  the  reader  to  become  acquainted  with  a  Bystom 
then  wholly  new.  The  system  is  no  longer  new  or  unknown,  so  thai  there  is  aot  the  same 
necessity  for  such  an  Introduction.  The  ondsslon  contributes  toseoaio  an  objeot  which 
I  have  throughout  had  in  view,  the  keeping  down  the  bulk  of  the  book. 

%*  AU iktndoird Law  Work*  arc kcptin  Stocky inlavea^fand other bindingu 
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JUDICATURE  kCT S.-CofUinued. 

Clo>Ares'  Compendious  Index  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Acts,  and  to  the  Orders  and  Roles 
iasned  thereunder.  By  W.  CLOWES,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Registrars 
of  Uie  Coort  of  Chancery.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
{Uniform  in  size  Vfitk  ^  Queen* 9  Printei'9  Edition  of  the  AcU  and 
Rules.)    1875.    Balf  bound.  108.6d. 

*«*  Thb  above,  with  the  Acts  and  Rules  (Authorized  Edition),  Orders  in 
Council,  and  additional  rules,  court  fees,  Ac,  complete  in  one 
Volume,  hound  in  lUnp  leather.  IL  5s. 

Leys'  Complete  Time-Table  to  the  Rules  under 
theSupremeCouptof  Judicature Act,1878.  Show- 
ing  all  the  periods  fixed  by  the  Rules  within  or  after  which  any  proceed- 
ings may  be  taken.  By  JOHN  KIRKWOOD  LEYS,  M.A.,  of  the 
MiddleTemple,Esq.,Barri8ter-at-Law.  RoyalSva  1875.  iVet,U6d. 

Lynch  and  Smith's  Introduction  to  the  Final 
Examination. — Being  a  collection  of  the  questions  set  by  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  with  the  answers  adapted  to  meet  the 
recent  eztensive  alterations  made  by  the  JXTDICATURE  ACT, 
1878.  By  H.  FOULKS  LYNCH,  SoUdtor,  and  ERNEST 
AUGUSTUS  SMITH,  SoUdtor,  ClifFord's  Inn,  Prizeman  ;  Senior 
Prizeman  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Sodetfy,  and  Brodrip  Grold  Medalist, 
1872.    VoL  I.  The  Principles  of  the  Law.    Post  870.    1874.     12s. 

Lynch'8  Epitome  of  Practice  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  in  England.  With  References 
to  Acts,  Rules,  and  Orders.  For  the  Use  of  Students.  Royal  8va 
Third  Edition.  Incorporatmg  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act,  1876, 
and  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Courts  December,  1875,  and  June, 
1876.    1876.  Net,U. 

Morgan.— Fkie  "Chancery." 

Scott.— FWfl"  Costs." 

Stephen's  Judicature  Acts  1873, 1874,  and  1875, 
consolidated.  With  Notes  and  an  Index.  By  Sir  JAMES 
STEPHEN,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel    12mo.    1875.     4s.  6<i. 

JURISPRUDENCE.— Amos,  Lavv^  as  a  Science  and  as 
an  Art. — An  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  at  University 
College  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  1874-5.  By  SHELDON 
AMOS,  Esq.,  M.A,  Barrister-at-Law.    8m    1874.       Net,  It.  M. 

Phillimore's  (J.  G.)  Jurisprudence.— An  Inaugural 
Lecture  on  Jurisprudence,  and  a  Lecture  on  Canon  Law,  delivered 
at  the  Hall  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Hilary  Term,  1851.  By  J.  G. 
PHILLIMORE,  Esq.,  Q.C.    8vo.    1851.    Sewed.  8s.  Cd. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE.— Arnold's  Summary  of  the 
Duties  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  out  of 
Sessions.— Summary  Convictions.  By  Sir  T.  J.  ARNOLD, 
Chief  Metropolitan  Police  Magistrate.    8vo.    1860.  IL  6s. 

Burn's  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Parish  Officer. 
— Edited  hy  the  following  Barristers,  under  the  General  Superinten- 
dence of  JOHN  BLO^ETT  MAULE,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of 
Leeds.  The  Thirtieth  Edition.  VoL  I.  containing  titles 
"Abatement"  to  "Dwellings for  Artizans;"  byTHOS.  SfRRSLL 
PRTTCHARD,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Wenlock. 
VoL  IL  containing  titles  **  Easter  Offering "  to ''Hundred  :"  by 
SAML.  BOTELEB  BRISTOWE,  Q.C.,  MJ».,of  the  Inner  Templi 
•^*  AU  ttandwrd  Law  Works  art  kept  in  Stock,  in  kw  calfandother  hindnigt 
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JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE.-Om(^u«<l. 

Esq.  VoL  ILL  containhig  titles  **  Jndidtmrnt"  to  ^'PromiMocy 
Notes  ;"  bj  LEWIS  W.  CAVE,  Q.G.,  of  the  Luier  Temple,  Esq., 
Recorder  of  Lincoln.  VoL  FV.  containing  the  whole  titlo  "  Poor  ;** 
by  JAMES  EBWD.  DAVIS,  Esq.,  St^Mmdivy  MsftistTBte  for 
Stoke-npon-Trent.  (Sold  t^paaratdy,  priot  \l,  \U.  6(i)  VoL  V.  oon- 
taining  titles  "Qno  Wsmmto*'  to  <*Wreck;*'  bj  JOHN  BLOSSETT 
MAIJLE,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Beooider  of  Leeds.    Five  vols.    8to.     1869. 

7*.  7«. 

Since  the  pabtfcatloa  in  184«  of  the  fonnor  Bditioa  of  B«ni'«  JmUf  ^  the  Aoee  mmd 
PmriMh  (fgkmr  the  whole  range  of  the  Law  which  Magigtratee  had  to  adminieter  kas 
andagone  more  or  leee  alteration,  and.  Indeed,  the  time  whieh  has  elapsed  dnee  tittt 
pnblication  ^)peared  haa  doabtleaa  worked  as  great  a  change  in  the  Mafistrataa  them- 
selTOB :  M  that  to  rery  many  of  the  Gentlemen  now  composing  the  body  of  Joatieea  the 
Encyclopedic  Work  of  Bam  moat  be,  if  not  entlrelj  oaknown,  at  least  anAuB&iar  aa  a 
book  of  reference. 

Paley.— F«fe  «  Convictloiis." 

Stone,— Vide  **  Petty  Sessions." 

JUSTINIAN,  INSTITUTES  OF.-Cumln.— Fitfe  "Civfl  Law." 
Greene.— Ficfe  '<  Roman  Law." 

Mears.— Fftde  *' Roman  Law." 
Voet.— Ftde  "Civil  Law." 

LAND  DRAINAQE.— Thring'8  Land  Drainage  Act.— With 
an  Introdnction,  Practioal  Notes,  an  Appendix  of  Statutes  rektiag 
to  Drainage,  and  Forms.  By  THEODORE  THRIN6,  Em)., 
Barri8ter4Kt-Law.    12mo.    1861.  7s. 

LAND  TAX.— Bourdin*s  Land  Tax.— An  Exposition  of  the 
Land  Tax  ;  its  Assessment  and  Collection,  with  a  statement  of  the 
ri^ts  conferred  by  the  Redeinption  Acts.  By  MARK  A.  BOUR- 
DIN,  of  the  Inland  Revenne  Office,  Somerset  House  (late  Registrar 
of  Land  Tax).    Second  Edition.    Crown  8to.    1870.  4«. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT.— AVoodf all's  Law  of  Landlord 
and  Tenant. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Lsndlotd 
and  Tenant,  witii  a  full  Collection  of  Precedents  and  Forms  of 
Procednre.  Eleventh  Edition.  Containing  an  Abstract  of  Leading 
Proposltionfl,  and  Tables  of  certain  Customs  of  the  Coontiy.  By  J. 
M.  LELT,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Bairister-at-lAw.  IBUxpX 
8vo.    1877.  1^  16jt. 

LAW,  GUIDE  TO A  Guide   to  the  Law^  for  General 

Use.    By  a  Barrister.    Twenty-first  Edition.    1877.     iVef,  Sn  6d. 

"There  may  be  manj  atadenta  of  both  branchea  of  the  protaaion  who  will  flad  the 

following  pagea  an  aiaiatanoe  to  them  in  the  couiae  of  their  reading,  not  in  aahMttatioa 

of  bat  t^;ether  with,  or  preliminary  to,  the  Tolominooa  and  higldy  technical  wuim  whieh 

they  have  neoeaearily  to  examine.** 

LAW  LIST.—La'W  List  (The).— Comprising  the  Judges  and  Qflieers 
of  the  different  Courts  of  Justice,  0>unsel,  Spidal  Pleaders, 
Draftsmen,  Conveyancers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  &c.,  in  England 
and  Wales ;  the  Circuits,  Judges,  Treasurers,  Registrars,  and  High 
Bailiffs  of  the  County  Courts,  District  Registries  and  Registrars 
under  the  Probate  Act,  Lords  Lieutenant  of  Counties,  Recorders, 
Clerks  of  the  Peace,  Town  Clerks,  Ck>roners,  Colonial  Jodges^ 
and  Colonial  Lawyers  having  English  Agents,  Metropolitan  and 
Stipendiary  Magistrates,  Law  Agents,  Law  and  Public  Officers, 
Circuits  of  the  Judges  and  Comuwl  attending  Circnit  and  Sessions, 
List  of  Sheriffs  and  Agents,  London  CommMonen  to  Administer 
Oaths  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  England,  Conveyan- 

*^*AU  iiandard  Laio  Works  are  Jcq>t  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  other  Undimgtm 
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LAW  LI8T.-o>»<*w^A 

oers  Prectisiiig  in  England  under  CertificatM  obtained  in  Scotland, 
&c,  &C.,  and  a  variety  of  other  UBeful  matters  so  far  as  relates  to 
Special  Headers,  Draftsmen,  Conyeyancera,  Solidtors,  Proctors  and 
Notaries.  Compiled  by  WILLIAM  HENRT  COITSINS^  of  the 
:*  Inland  Revenue  Office,  Somerset  House,  Registrar  of  Stamped  Cer- 

tificates, and  of  Joint  Stock  Companies.  Published  annuity.  By 
authority.    1878.  {Na  cask  99.)      10f.6d. 

LAW  REPORTS.— A  large  Stock  of  second  hand  Reports.    Estimates 
,  on  application. 

LAWYER'S  COMPANION.— Fitfe  «  Diary." 

'  LEADING  CASES.— Hay nes'  Students'  Leading   Cases 

In  Constitutional  Law,  Common  Law,  Real  Property 

*  Law,  Equity,  Probate  and  Divorce,  Bankruptcy,  and  Criminal  Law. 

By  JOHN  F.  HAYNES,  Solicitor.  Author  of  "The  Student's 
Statutes."  {In  the  press,) 

LEGACIES.— Roper's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Lega- 
cies.—Fourth  Edition.  By  H.  H.  WHITE.  2  vols.  Royal  8to. 
1847.  S/.  S«. 

LEXICON^  Ftdtf  *<  Dictionary.'* 

LICENSING.— Lely    and     Foulkes'     Licensing     Acts, 

1828,  1869,  1872,  and  1874;  Containing  the  Law  of  the 

Sale  of  Liquors  by  Retail  and  the  Management  of  Licensed  Houses  ; 

with  Notes  to  the  Acts,  a  Summary  of  the  Law,  and  an  Appendix 

of  Forms.    Second  Edition.     By  J.  M.  LELY  and  W.  D.   I. 

FOULKES,  Esqrs.,  Barristen-at-Law.    Ro^  12mo.    1874.       8«. 

'*  Mean*.  Lely  and  Fotdke^i  plan  is  to  print  in  fall  the  principal  Aota»  and  to  Inter- 
polate between  the  aeetions  of  each  of  these  atatotes  all  anMidiarj  eoactmenta,  distla- 

gnishlng  them  by  bracketa  and  maninal  notes TlMae  noteaaxe  osoally 

sensible  and  to  the  point  and  gire  eyldenoe  both  of  care  and  knoirledge  of  the  tabjoct'* 

LIEN.— Cross'  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Lien  and 
Stoppage  in  Transitu.— 8vo.    1840.  16«. 

LIGHTS— -Wool rych's  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  WTindoTA/^  Lights.— Second  Edition.    12mo.    1864.      6$. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.— Fide  "PnbUc  Health." 

LUNACY.— Elmer's  Practice  in  Lunacy.— The  Practice  In 
Lnnacy  under  Comminions  and  InquisitionB,  with  Notes  of  Cases 
and  Becent  Decisions^  the  Statutes  and  Qeneral  Orders,  Fonns  and 
Costs  of  Proceedings  in  Lunacy,  an  Index  and  Sohedide  of  Cases. 
Sixth  Edition.  By  JOSEPH  ELMER,  of  the  Office  of  the 
Masters  in  Lunacy.    8vo.    1877.  21<. 

MAGISTERIAL  LAW.— Burn.— Ftcfe  "Justice  of  Peace." 

Leeming  and  Cross.— Fide  "  Quarter  Senions." 

Paley.— Ftdc  "Convictions." 

Pritchard.— Fide  "  Quarter  Sessions." 

Stone.— Fide  «  Petty  Sessions." 

MAINTENANCE  AND  CHAMPERTY.  —  Tapp  on  Main- 
tenance and  Champerty.— An  Inquiry  into  the  present 
state  of  the  Law  of  Maintenance  and  Champerty,  principally  as 
affecting  Contracts.  By  WM.  JOHN  TAPP,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq., 
Barrister-ai-Law.    12mo.    1861.  U,  6d. 

•^*'AU  standard  Low  Worhtarthe^inStoek^inlawcaifasidotha'bMinffi, 
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MANDAMUS.  — Tapping  on  Mandamus.  — The  Law  aad 
Practice  of  the  ^gh  rrerogative  Writ  of  Mandamna  as  it  obtains 
both  in  England  and  Leiand.    Boyal  Sva    1848.  1/.  !«. 

MARINE  INSURANCC~P'»€  *<  Insuanoe." 

MARTIAL  LAW.— Finlason's  Treatise  on  Martial  La>w, 
as  allowed  by  the  Law  of  England  in  time  of  Bebelllon ;  with 
Practical  DliiiBtrations  drawn  from  the  Official  Docnmenta  in  tlie 
Jamaica  Case,  and  the  Evidence  taken  by  the  Boyal  CommiaBaB  of 
Enqniry,  with  Comments  Constitutional  and  Legal.  By  W.  F. 
FHOiASON,  Esq.,  £arrister-at-Law.    8vo.    1866.  12c. 

MERCANTILE  LAW.— Boyd.— Ftde"  Shipping.*' 

Brooke.— Vide  "  Notary/' 

Russell.— Fide  **  Agency." 

Smith's  Mercantile  La^Ar. — A  Compendimn  of  Mercantile 
Law.  By  the  late  JOHN  WILLIAM  SMITH,  Esq.  Ninth 
Edition.  By  6.  M.  DOWDESWELL,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq., 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel.    Royal  870.    1877.    *  IL  ISa. 

*' We  can  safely  say  ^hat,  to  the  practUing  Solicitor,  few  books  will  bo  foond  matm 
ueftal  than  the  ninth  edition  of '  Smlith's  Mercantile  Law.*''~£av  Magtuiiu,  Kor.  18TT. 

Tudor's  Selection  of  Leading  Cases  on  Mercan- 
tile  and  Maritime  La>Ar.— With  Notes.  By  O.  D.  TUDOR, 
Esq.«  Banister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  Royal  8yo.  1868.   IL  18s. 

METROPOLIS  BUILDING  ACTS  -Woolrych's  Metropolis 
Building  Acts,  together  with  such  ClaoBee  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Acts,  1855  and  1862,  and  other  Acts,  as  more  par^ 
ticnlarly  relate  to  the  Buildings  Acts,  with  Notes,  Rzplanatoxy  of 
the  Sections  and  of  the  Architectnral  Terms  contained  thei^n. 
Second  Edition.  By  NOEL  H.  PATERSON,  MA.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Esq.,  Bairister-at-Law.    12mo.     1877.  8t.  (kL 

MINES.— Rogers'  LaTA/^  relating  to  Mines,  Minerals, 
and  Quarries  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: 
with  a  Smnmaiy  of  the  Laws  of  Foreign  States  and  Practioai 
Directions  for  obtuning  Government  Giants  to  work  Foreign  Mines. 
Second  Edition  Enisled.  By  ARUNDEL  ROGERS^  &q.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.    8yo.     1876.  12.  lis.  6d. 

"Most  eomprehenslTa  and  oompIet6k''~£a»  Ttmu,  Jvne  17, 1876L 

"  Altlioagli  iflsoed  as  a  Second  Edition,  the  work  appears  to  hsTs  been  almost  entirely 
ra-vilttai  and  very  mudi  improrod.  .  .  .  Tha  ▼olone  will  profo  inTaloabla  aa  a 
work  of  lei^al  referenoe."— 2%«  JUinitig  Journal,  May  18, 1876. 

MORTQAQE.— -Coote's  Treatise  on  the  La'w  of  Mort- 
gage.~Third  Edition.    Royal  8yo.    1850.  Net,  12. 

MORTMAIN.— Ra^^linson's  Notes  on  the  Mortmain 
Acts  ;  shewing  their  operation  on  Gifts,  Devises  and  Beanests  for 
Charitable  Uses.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Solicitors  in  Adminstra- 
tion  Suits  in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
By  JAMES  RAWLINSON,  Solicitor.  Demy  8va  1877.  Inter- 
leaved.  N€t,2t,6d. 

MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS.- Fi(2e  "Ballot" 

%*  AU  tUifidard  IdwWorlcBareheptiHJ^ock,  in  law  ea^emd other  lindmgi* 
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NAVY.— Thring*s  Criminal  Law  of  the  Navy,  with  an 

Introductory  Chapter  on  the  Early  State  and  Discipline  of  the  Navy, 

the  Rules  of  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix  comprising  the  Naval 

Discipline    Act   and    Practical    Forms.     Second    Edition.      By 

THEODORE  THRING,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law, 

late  Commissioner  of  Bankruptcy  at  Liverpool,  and  C.E.  GIFFORD, 

Assistant-Paymaster,  Royal  N'avy.  12mo.  1877.  {Just  ready.)  12s.  6(2. 

'*  A  fnll  Mri«8  of  forms  of  warrants,  minutes,  charges,  &c.,  and  a  good  Index,  complete 

the  utility  of  a  work  which  should  be  In  the  hands  of  all  who  have  to  deal  YfWh  the  regn- 

latlag  and  govemliig  of  the  Fleet. "-~iWu9  MagoMVM^  FebnuuTi  1S78. 

"In  the  new  edition,  the  procedute,  naval  regulations,  forma,  and  all  matters  oon- 
nbeted  with  t^e  practidd  administration  of  the  law  have  been  classified  and  arranged  hj 
Mr.  Oifford,  so  that  the  work  is  in  every  way  nseftd,  complete,  and  np  to  date.**— Jfaeal 
ondMitUarp  Gazette,  December  12,  1877. 

NISI  PRIUS.— Roscoe's  Digest  of  the  La'w  of  Evidence 

on  the  Trial  of  Actions  at  Nisi  Prius.— Thirteenth 

Edition.    By  JOHN  DAY,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  and 

MAT7RIGE  POWELL, Barrister-at-Law.    Royall2mo.    1875. 

(Bound  in  one  thick  volume  calf  or  circuit,  68,  Qd.,  or  in  two  convenient  voU, 

calf  or  circuity  10«.  net,  extnL) 
"  The  work  itself  has  long  ago  won  a  position  altogether  unique,  and  in  the  hands  of 
iti  present  editors  there  is  no  fear  chat  the  poeidon  will  be  lost."— law  Journal^  July  10, 1876 

Selwyn's  Abridgment  of  the  Law  of  Nisi 
Prius.— Thirteenth  Edition.  By  DAVID  KEANB,  Q.C.» 
Recorder  of  Bedford,  and  CHARLES  T.  SMITH,  M.A.,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  2  vols. 
Royal  8vo.    1869.    {PuUished  at  22.  16ff.)  Net,  17. 

NOTANOA.— Ficie  "Digests." 

NOTARY.— Brooke's  Treatise  on  the  Office  and  Prac« 
tice  of  a  Notary  of  England.— With  a  full  ooUection  of 
Precedents.  Fourth  Edition.  By  LEONE  LEVI,  Esq.,  P.S.A., 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.    8vo.    1876.  12.  4ff 

NUISANCES.— FitzGerald.—Ftc2e  "PubUc  Health.'^ 

OATHS.— B^aith>^raite*s  Oaths  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature. — A  Manual  for  the  use  of  GommiBBioneni  to 
Administer  Oaths  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  England. 
Fart  I.  containing  practical  information  respecting  their  Appoint- 
ment, Designation,  Jurisdiction,  and  Powers ;  Part  II.  comprising  a 
collection  of  officially  recognised  Forms  of  Jurats  and  Oaths,  with 
Expknatory  Observations.  By  T.  W.  BRAITHWAITE,  of  the 
Record  and  Writ  Clerks'  Office.    Fcap.  8vo.     1876.  is.  6d, 

'*  Specially  oiefal  to  CommiMionerB."— j^w  JiagoBine,  Febraary,  187T. 
*'  The  work  will,  ws  doabt  no^  beoome  the  raoognized  guide  of  oommiasioQen  to  ad- 

minitter  <mihB."SolicUon*  Journal,  May  6, 1876. 

PARTNERSHIP.— Pollock's  Digest  of  the  La-w  of  Part- 

nership.      By  FREDERICK    POLLOCK,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 

Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Author  of  ^*  Principles  of  Contract-at-Law 

and  in  Equity."    Demy  8vo.    1877.  Ss,  6<L 

*«*  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  the  suhstanoe  of  the  Law 

of  Partnership  (excluding  Companies)  in  a  concise  and  definite  form. 

*'  Of  the  execution  of  the  work,  we  cKn  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.    The 

language  is  simple,  ooncfse,  and  clear;  and  the  general  propoeilions  may  bear  eomparison 

with  those  of  Bir  James  Stephen.**— Zoio  Magaeint,  Febnuuy,  1878. 

"  Mr.  Pollock's  work  appears  eminently  satis&ctory  ...  the  book  is  praiseworthy 
in  design,  scholarly  and  complete  in  execatlon.*'— fSstMnfay  Review,  Hinr  5, 1877. 

**Mr.  Pollock  is  most  accnrate  in  hit  law,  which  is  a  matter  of  mnch  Importance,  in  a 
book  whose  contents  may  ahnost  be  got  by  heart  by  a  hard-working  student  "—TTke 
SpeOalor,  May  19, 1H77. 

*'  A  few  more  books  written  as  carefhlly  ss  the  '  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Partnership,'  wHl, 
peiliaps,  remove  some  drawbacks,  and  render  Enslish  law  a  pleasanter  and  easier  subject 
to  study  than  it  is  at  present."— 27k0  Examitur,  March  81, 1877. 

*«*  AU  MttMdaird  Low  Workt  artheptin  8tock,in  Urn  caff  and  other  hindingt. 
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PATENTS.— Hindxnarch's  Treatise  on  the  La-w  relet- 
ting to  Patents.— 8vo.    1846.  It  1#. 
Seton.— ride  "Equity." 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY.  ~  Smith's  Real  and  Personal 
Property. — ^A  Compendimn  of  the  Law  of  Beal  and  Penonid 
Property  Primarily  Connected  witii  Conveyanoiiig ;  Designed  as  a 
Second  Book  for  Stndents,  and  as  a  Digest  of  the  most  useful 
Leaniing  for  Practitioners.  By  JOSIAH  W.  SMITH,  KOX^ 
Q.O.,  Judge  of  County  Courts.  Fifth  Edition.  2  vols.  Demy  8to. 
1877.      (Jutt  ready.)  21  2#. 

PETITIONS.--Palmer.— Fide  «  Conveyancing." 

PETTY  SESSIONS.— Stone's  Practice  for  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  Justices'  Clerks  and  Solidtors  at  Petty  and  Special 
Sessions,  in  Summary  Matters  and  Lidictable  Offences,  with  a  List 
of  Summary  Convictions  and  of  Matters  not  CriminaL  With  Fonns. 
Eighth  Edition.  By  THOMAS  SIBBELL  PBITCHABD,  of 
the  Lmer  Temple,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Law,  Recorder  of  Wenlock. 

In  1  voL    Demy  8vo.    1877.    {Jtut  ready.)  IL  10s. 

'*  The  design  of  the  present  Edition  has  been  dsrdoped  with  a  Tie*  to  offer  to  Magis- 
trates snd  Prsctitioniert,  in  one  YOlnme  of  moderate  size,  a  complete  general  acoovnt  of 
the  Procedore  at  Pettj  Besalons  In  Sontmarjr  Matters  and  Indictable  QSencee,  in  audi  a 
consecntiTe  form,  aooording  to  the  nsoal  nler  of  events,  as  to  render  caailx  attainahle 
information  on  anj  point  of  procedore  as  it  may  arise  at  any  given  period  of  the  pro* 
oeedings."— £r<rac<>>iOOT  Fr^cue. 

**ln  clearness  of  exposition,  in  choice  of  matter,  and,  above  all,  in  onjeriinets  of 

arrangement,  the  book  leaves  little  to  be  desired The  book,  as  a  whole,  is 

thorooghlj  ntiaCwtory,  and,  having  gone  careftdly  through  it,  we  can  recommend  h 
with  confidence  to  the  numeroos  botfy  of  our  readers  who  are  daily  intensted  in  th» 
sntjects  to  which  it  relates."— SvIMtort*  Jownai,  December  8th,  187T. 

PLEADINa—Archbold.— Ff(2«  '<  CriminaL" 

POOR  LAW.— Davis'  Treatise  on  the  Poor  La^^s.— Being 
VoL  IV.  of  Bom's  Justice  of  the  Peace.  8va  1869.  li  lit.  6<L 

POWERS.— Far-well    on    Po-wers.— A    Concise   Treatise  on 

Powers.    By  GEORGE  FABWELL,  B.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq. 

Barrister-at-Law.    8vo.     1874.  Uls. 

*■  We  reconuneod  Mr.  Farwell's  book  as  containing  within  a  amall  eompaas  what  would 
otherwise  hsTC  to  be  sought  out  in  the  pages  of  hunaredi  of  confusing  reporter*— 2%«  lor, 
November,  18T4. 

PRECEDENTS.— Vide  "  Conveyancing." 

PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT.— Petg rave's  Principal  and 
Agent. — A  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Principal  and  Agent  By 
E.  C.  PETGEAVE,  Solicitor.     12mo.     1857.  78.  6d. 

Petgrave's  Code  of  the  Law  of  Principal  and 
Agent,  with  a  Preface.  By  E.  C.  PETGRAVE,  Solicitor. 
Demy  12ma    1876.  Net,  tewd^  2f. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL.— Finlason's  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council. — ^The  History,  Constitation  and  Charac- 
ter of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Conndl,  consideied  aa  a 
Judicial  IMbunal,  especially  in  Ecclesiafitical  Cases,  with  special 
reference  to  the  right  and  duty  of  its  members  to  declare  their 
opinions,  ByW.F.  FINLASON,  Barrister-at-Law.  Author  of  *'The 
Bidsdale  Case,"  &c.    Demy  8vo.    1878.  {Jutt  ready),  it.  6d. 

Lattey's  Handy  Book  on  the  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure before  the  Privy  Council.— By  BOBEBT 
THOMAS  LATTEY,  Attorney  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
and  of  the  High  Court  of  Bengal;  and  Advocate  of  the  Courts  of 
British  Burmi£.   12mo.   1869.  6s. 

\*  AU  Handmrd  Lam  Worht  are  kepi  in  Stock,  in  law  w^fand  oiktir  hindingt. 
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PROBATE. — Browne's  Probate  Practice. :  »  TreAtim  on  the 

PrindpleB  and  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Probate,  in  ContentiouB  and 

Non-Contentious   Bnsineas,  with  the  Statutes,  Rules,  Fees,  and 

Forms  relating  thereto.    By  GEORGE  BROWNE,  Esq.,  Barrister- 

at-Law,  Recorder  of  Ludlow.     8vo.     1878.  II,  1«. 

**  A  cursory  glaiiee  through  Mr.  Browne's  work  shows  that  it  has  been  oompHed  with 
more  than  ordinary  care  and  inteiligencei     We  shoold  consult  it  with  ererj  confidence 
and  oonseqventij  recommend  it  to  those  wlio  reqnhne  an  instmotor  in  Probate  Oourt  prao 
ttce*— low  Tkim,  June  21, 187S. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH.— Chambers'  Exhaustive  Index  to 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1876 ;  with  the  full  Text  of 
the  Act,  and  of  most  of  the  Incorporated  Acts.  By  GEO.  F. 
CHAMBERS,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Imp.  8vo.     1877.      U  6d, 

Chambers'  Digest  of  the  La^w  relating  to  Public 
Health  and  Local  Government.— With  notes-  of 
1078  leading  Cases.  Various  official  documents  ;  precedents  of 
By-laws  and  Regulations.  The  Statutes  in  full.  A  Table  of 
Offences  and  Punishments,  and  a  Copious  Index.  Seventh  Edition, 
enlarged  and  revised,  with  Supplemxkt  containing  newLocal  Grovem« 
ment  Board  By-Laws  in  full.      Imperial  8to.     1875-7.  28«. 

*«*  The  SuFPLEMXNT  may  be  had  separately,  price  9s. 

Chambers'  Popular  Summary  of  Public  Health 
and  Local  Government  Law^.    Imperial  8vo.    1875. 

Net,  If.  6d. 

FitzGerald's  Public  Health  and  Rivers  Pol- 
lution Prevention  Acts.— The  Law  relating  to  Public 
Health  and  Local  Government,  as  contained  in  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875)  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  showing  all  the  alterations  in 
the  ExistingLaw,with  reference  to  the  Cases,  &c.;  together witiiaSup- 
^^ment  containing  "  The  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876." 
With  Explanatory  Introduction,  Notes,  Cases,  and  Index.  By  G. 
A.  R.  FITZGERALD,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8vo.     1876. 

1/.  If. 

"  A  copious  and  well-ezecnted  analytical  index  completes  the  work  which  we  oan 
eonildenuy  reconuneud  to  the  officers  and  members  of  aanitanr  authorities,  and  all 
interested  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  new  Act."— low  Magazine  and  Review,  February, 
1877. 

"  Mr.  FitsOerald  oomes  forward  with  a  special  qualification  ibr  the  talk,  for  he  was 
employed  by  the  GKivemment  in  the  prqMuratlon  of  the  Act  of  1876;  and,  as  he  hlmaell 
says,  has  neoeeeorlly,  Ibr  some  time  past,  devoted  attention  to  the  Law  relating  to  pahlie 
health  and  local  fforemmtnt.**— 1«9  Journal,  April  S8,  1876. 

PUBLIC  MEETINGS — Chambers'  Handbook  for  Public 
Meetings,  inclading  Hints  as  to  the  Summoning  and  Manage- 
ment of  them ;  and  as  to  the  Duties  of  Chairmen,  Clerks,  Secretaries, 
and  other  Offidals;  Rules  of  Debate,  &o.,  to  which  is  added  a  Digest 
of  Reported  Cases.  By  GEORGE  F.  CHAMBERS,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.   12mo.     1878.  Net,  2t.  6d 

QUARTER  SESSIONS.— Leemina  <Sc  Cross's  General  and 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace.— Their  Jurisdiction 
and  Practice  in  other  than  Criminal  matters.  Second  Edition.  By 
HORATIO  LLOYD,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Chester,  Judge  of  County 
Courts,  and  Deputy-Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  H.  F. 
THURLOW,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister^it-Law.  8to. 
1876.  li  1,. 

**  The  present  edtton  appear  to  have  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  make  the  vohme  cam- 
piece,  and,  fkom  oar  wamlnstton  of  it,  we  can  thoronghly  recommend  it  to  sQ  Interested 
in  the  practice  of  quarter  aessioDS.''^£aw  2lm«i^  March  18, 1879. 

V  M  etandard  Law  Works  cure  hf^  in  SUhA,  in  law  calf  an 
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QUARTER  8ESSlOHS,-Contimud, 

Pritchard's  Quarter  Sessions. — The  Jurisdictioii,  IV»c- 

tice  and  Procedure  of  the  Quarter  Sesflions  in  Criminal^  Civil,  and 

Appellate  Matters.    By  THOS.  StBKELL  PRITCHABD,  of  the 

Inner  Temple,  Eaq.,  Bairister-at-Law,  Recorder  of  Wenlock.       8vo. 

1875.  2«.  2«. 

**  We  can  eonfldently  mr  that  it  is  written  thronghcmt  with  cleameBs  ind  iateUineikea. 
and  that  both  in  l^ulation  and  in  case  law  it  Is  cvefblly  brooffbt  dowa  to  the  maat 
reoBDt  djite.*— &>/lett«rff*  Journal,  llaj  1,  ia75. 

RAILWAYS.— Browne.— ^'We  "  Oarriew." 

Lely's  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1878. — 
And  other  Bailway  and  Canal  Statutes ;  with  the  General  Ordas, 
Forma,  and  Table  of  Fees.  By  J.  M.  LEL Y,  Esq.,  Banister-ai-LAw. 
PostSvo.  1878.  S«. 

Simon's  'Law  relating  to  Railway  Accidents,  in- 
cluding an  Outline  of  the  liabuities  of  Bailway  Companies  as  Carriers 
genenJly,  concisely  BiacoBsed  and  Explained.     12ino.    1862.        35. 

REAL   PROPERTY.— Dart.— 7u2e  *<  Vendon  and  PnttdiaBert." 

Green-wood's  Recent  Real  Property  Statutes. 
Comprising  those  passed  during  ibe  years  1874-1877  inclusive. 
Consolidated  with  the  Earlier  Statutes  thereby  Amended.  With 
Copious  Notes.  By  HARRY  GREENWOOD,  BiLA.,  of  Linoofak'a 
Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     {J<nrU  EdiUrr  of  "  Notanda  DigetL*') 

{In  tkeptm). 

Leake's  Elementary  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Pro. 

perty  in   Land. — Containing :  Introduction.     Part  I.    Tike 

Sources  of  the  Law.— Part  IL   Estates  in  Land.    By  STEPHEN 

MARTIN  LEAKE,  Bairister-at-Law.    8yo.    1874.  U  2t. 

%*  Tho  above  forms  a  oomplbte  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  Heal  Property. 

Shelford's  Real  Property  Statutes.— Eighth  Edition. 
By  T.  H.  CARSON,  of  lincobi's  Inn,  Esq.     8vo.    1874.      1(.  lOi. 

Smith's  Real   and   Personal   Property.— A  Com- 

.  pendium  of  the  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Propertf,  primarily 
connected  with  Conveyancing.  Designed  as  a  second  book  for 
Students,  and  as  a  digest  of  the  most  useful  learning  for  Bracti- 
tioners.  By  JOSIAH  W.  SBOTH,  B.C.L,  Q.C.,  Judge  of  County 
Courts.     Pifth  Edition.     2  vols.    Demy  8vo.     1877.  2^.  2f. 

"As  a  refresher  to  the  memory,  and  a  repoeitory  of  iiiihrmation  that  is  wanted  in  dailj 
pmfctioe,  it  will  be  foond  of  great  value.*'— ^«H«L 

,  .  .  "He  has  given  to  the  student  a  boolcwliich  he  may  read  over  BodovBTsgain  with 
pfoflt  sod  plessore.'— £ai9  TUntt. 

"The  work  befOre  ni  will,  we  think,  be  found  of  vevy  great  wrviee  to  tha  pncatioacr." 
^BMeitor^  JownaL 

.  .  .  **  I  know  of  no  volume  which  m  entirely  fnUUs  the  reqairenitats  of  a  itadeafa 
teat  book.''-'/yom  Da.  Soixn's  Lecture. 

RECEIVERS— Seton.—Fwfe  *'  Equity." 

REGISTRATION,- Rogers.— rids  "  Elections." 

REGISTRATION  CASES.— Hop  wood  and  Coltman's 
Registration  Cases.— Vol  L  (1868-1872).  NU,^1U  Calf, 
Vol.  II.  Parti.  a873).  Nit,  10s.;  Part  II.  (1874).  NO^  l(k.  6d; 
Part  III.  (1875).  Net,  48.  6d;  Part.  IV.  (1876).  Net,  U  Part  V. 
(1877).    Net,  Z$.  Betoed. 

REPORT 3 • — A  large  Stock  of  second  hand  Reports.  Estimates  on 
application. 

%*  All  standard  Law  Works  are  hejit  in  Stock,  in  law  caif  andUherhindings* 
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RIVERS  POLLUTION  PR£VENT10N.--FitzGerald's  Rivers 
Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1878.— With  Explanatory 
Introduction,  Notes,  Cases,  and  Index.     Boyal  8vo.  1876.      3<.  6d. 

"A  well>timed  addition  to  the  author's  proviooB  work  on  Sanltair  Law."— Zaw 
MoffotisM,  Febmanr,  18T7. 

ROMAN  LAW.— Cumin.— J'We^CiviL" 

Greene's  Outlines  of  Roman  Law.— Consisting  chiefly 
of  an  Analysis  and  Summary  of  the  Institutes.  For  the  use  of 
Students.  By  T.  WHITCOHBE  GREENE,  B.C.L.,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Foolscap  8to.  1875.      7<.6(2. 

Meaps*  Student's  Ortolan.- An  Analysis  of  M.  Ortolan's 
Institutes  of  Justinian,  including  the  History  and 
Generalization  of  Rohan  Law.  By  T.  LAMBERT  MEARS, 
M.A,  LL.D.  Lond.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
PnUishedhypermissionofthelaUM.Ortolan.  Post8vo.  1876.  12s,6d. 

"  We  have  no  doabt  that  tbia  book  in  Intended  to  meet  a  real  demand.  Nor  have  we 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  work  haa  been  well  and  faithfully  executed  .  .  .  However, 
both  students  and  their  teachers  are  at  the  mercy  of  examiners,  and  this  book  will  Tery 
]»t>bably  be  found  uaeful  by  all  parties/'— ilM«usiim,  October  88, 1876. 

**  Dr.  Ueara  has  made  his  edition  the  edition  par  excellence  of  that  gnat  IVench  writer."— 
Irish  Law  TifMt,  Deoember  SO.  1876. 

SAUNDERS'  REPORTS.— ^A^llliams'  (Sir  E.  V.)  Notes  to 
Saunders'  Reports.— By  the  late  Serjeant  WILLIAMS. 
Continued  to  the  present  time  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  EDWARD 
VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS.    2  vols.    Royal  8vo.    1871.      21  lOs, 

SETTLED  ESTATES.— Middleton's  Settled  Estates  Act, 
1877,  with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Forms,  and  Summary  of  Practice, 
by  JAMES  W.  MIDDLBTON,  B.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Bacrister-at. 
Law.    12mo.    1878.  8«.  6<i. 

SHIPPING,  and  vicUi  "  AdmiraltT." 

Boyd's  Merchant  Shipping  La^A/^s ;  being  a  Consolida- 
tion of  all  the  Merchant  Shipping  and  Passenger  Acts  from  1864  to 
1876,  inclusive ;  with  Notes  of  all  the  leading  English  and  American 
Cases  on  the  subjects  affected  by  Legislation,  and  an  Appendix 
contuning  the  New  Rules  issued  in  October,  1876  ;  forming  a  com- 
plete Treatise  on  Maritime  Law,  By  A.  C.  BOYD,  LL.B.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister«t-Law,  and  Midland  Cireuil  8to. 
1876.  i;.  68. 

**  Mr.  Boyd  confines  himself  to  short,  sad  as  far  as  we  can  Jndge  correoi,  statements  of 
the  effect  ox  actual  decisions. *'—&><teitor«'  Jom-nal,  January  20,  ISTT. 

**The  great  deaidemtnm  is  obrlontly  a  good  index,  and  tilUa  Mr.  Boyd  has  taken  por- 
tlcolar  care  to  sopply.  We  can  recommend  the  work  as  a  Tory  uaotU  oompendium  of 
shipping  law.**— .£<no  J%met,  December  80, 1876. 

SOLICITORS,— Cordery's  Law  relating  to  Solicitors 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Juaicature.— By  A. 
CORDERY,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

(in  the  preu,) 

SPECIAL  SESSIONS  PRACTICE.— Stone.— F«<2e  ''Petty  Sessions." 

STAMP  LAWS.— Tilsley's  Stamp  Lavsrs.— A  Treatise  on  the 
Stamp  Laws,  being  an  Analytical  Digest  of  all  the  Statutes  and 
Cases  relating  to  Stomp  Duties,  with  practical  remarks  thereon. 
Third  Edition.  With  Tables  of  all  the  Stamp  Duties  payable  in 
the  United  Kingdom  after  the  1st  Jannaiy,  1871,  and  of  Former 
Duties,  &c.,  Ac  By  EDWARD  HUGH  TILSLET,  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Office.   8to.   1871.  19§» 

*«*  AU  standard  Law  Worki  arehcpt  in  Stock,  in  Umo  calf  and  other  bwdf^ 
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STATUTES,  and  vide  **  Acta  of  PariUment.'' 

Biddle's  Table  of  Statutes.— A  Titble  of  Beferanoes  to 
unrepealed  Pablic  General  Acts,  azranged  in  the  Alphabetical  Order 
of  their  Short  or  Popular  Titles.  Se(»nd  Edition,  indnding  Befer- 
enoes  to  all  the  Acts  in  Chitty's  Collection  of  SUtnles.  Bojal  Sva 
1870.    (PMi$Ked  at^$,  td.)  Nel,  2t.  ed. 

Chitty'8  Collection  of  Statutes,  with  Supple- 
xnents,  to  1877.— A  Collection  of  Stetatesof  Practical  Utility  ; 
with  notes  thereon.  The  Third  Edition,  containing  all  the  Statutes 
of  PMctical  Utility  in  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Administratkn  of 
Justice  to  the  PMsent  Time.  By  W.  N.  WELSBT  and  EDWARD 
BfiAVAN,  Esqrs.,  Banister»«t-L»w.  In  4  ytaj  thick  yok.  Boyal 
8vo.    1865.  122. 12s. 

With  Supplemental  Volume  to  the  above,  oompziang  the  Statutes 
1865—72.  By  HORATIO  LLOYD,  Esq.,  Jucbe  of  County  Courts, 
and  Deputy-Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  Cheshire.  Together 
5  vols.     Royal  8vo.     1865—72.  15^  16t. 

VoL  IL,  Part  L,  1878,  It,  6d.  Ptot  H.,  1874,  U.  Part  HL, 
1875,16c    Part  IV.,  1876,  6s.  6<{.    Part  V.,  1877,  4c  6ci.,  sewed. 

%*  Conthiued  Annually. 


**W1mb  bs(Iioi40Smpbell)w«s  npoa  tlie  Bsndi  bo  sIwitb  had  thk  wock  bj  Um, 
sod  no  otstntot  wort  over  rofaiTOd  to  cqr  tho  Bsr  wUoh  ho  eoold  not  find  in  It* 

Head's  Statutes  by  Heart ;  being  a  System  of  Memoria 
Technics^  applied  to  Statutes,  and  embracing  Common  Law,  Chan- 
cery, Bankruptcy,  Criminal  Law,  Probate  and  Divorce,  and  Convey- 
andnff.  By  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HEAD,  ol  the  Inner 
Temide,  Student-at-Law.    Demy8vo.    1877.  Net^la.^ 

Lynch*8  Statute  Law  of  1870,  for  the  use  of  Students  for 

Uie  Incorporated  Law  Society's  Examinations.  8vo.  N^  Ii. 

1878,  AX  It. ;  1873, 1«.  M. ;  1874,  Is. ;  1875,  It. ;  1876,  U;  1877,  U;mimL 

^Public  General  Statutes,  royal  8vo, issued  in  parts  and  in 

complete  volumes,  and  supplied  by  the  Publishers  of  this  Catalogue 

immediately  on  publication. 

*The  Revised  Edition  of  the  Statutes,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Statute  Law  Committee,  and  published 
by  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.    Imperial  8va 

VoLI.— HeniyHI.  to  James  IL,  1235-1686  .    U  Is.  0(2. 

„  2.— WiU.  A  Mary  to  10  G«o.  IIL,  1688-1770  .10  0 

„    3.— 11  Geo.  IIL  to  41  Gea  III.,  1770-1800  .    0  17  0 

„    4.— 41  G«a  IIL  to  51  Goo.  IIL,  1801-1811  .    0  18  0 

„    6.-52  Gea  IIL  to  4  Gw.  IV.,  1812-1828  ,16  0 

„    6.— 5  Gea  IV.  to  1  &  2  WilL  IV.,  1824-1881  ,16  0 

„    7.-2  ft  8  \raL  IV.  to  6  ft  7  Wia  IV.,     1881-1836  .    1  10  0 

,,    8.-7  Will.  IV.  ft  1  Vict  to  5  ft  6  Vict,  1887-1842  .    1  12  6 

,^    9.-6  ft  7  Vict,  to  9  ft  10  Vict,  1848-1846  .    1  11  6 

„  lO.-^lO  ft  11  Vict  to  13  ft  14  Vict,  1847-1850  .17  6 

„11.— 14  ft  15  Vict,  to  16  ft  17  Vict,  1851-1863  .14  0 

„12.— 17  ft  18  Vict  to  19  ft  20  Vict,  1854-1856  .16  0 

„  18.— 20  Vict,  to  24  ft  25  Vict,  1857-1861  •    1  10  0 

„  14.— 25  ft  26  Vict  to  28  ft  29  \lct,  1862-1865  .    1  10  0 

*«*  Volume  XV.  in  preparatitm. 

'Chronological  Table  of  and  Index  to  the  Statutes 
to  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1877.  Fourth  Edition^  imperial  8vo. 
187a  \U  9t. 

*  Printed  by  Her  Majesty^s  Printers,  and  Sold  by  Stbvevb  ft  Sohb. 
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TORTS.— Addison  on  Wrongs  and  their  Remedies.— 
Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  TortB.  By  C.  G.  ADDISON,  Esq., 
Anther  of  <<  The  Law  of  Contracts."  Fourth  Edition.  By  F.  S.  P. 
WOLFEBSTAN,  Esq.,  Barristez^-Law.  BoyalSvo.  1873.  12.18«. 

TRADE  MARKS.— Rules  under  the  Trade  Marks'  Re- 
gistration Act,  1878  (by  Authority).  Sewed.  Na,  1*. 
Mozley's  Trade  Marks  Registration.— A  Condse 
View  of  tile  Law  and  Practioe  of  BegiBtration  of  Trade  Marks,  as 
altered  by  the  Trade  Marks  Begistration  Act,  1875,  and  Amended 
Act,  1876,  and  the  Decisions  thereon.  With  an  Appendix  con- 
taining a  copy  of  the  above  Acts  and  Bules,  with  Directions  for 
Begistration,  &c.  Also  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1862.  By 
LIONEL  B.  MOZLEY,  Solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court  Crown  8vo. 

1877.  8«.  6d 

*'  Mr.  Uosley  has  done  his  work  well,  and  hU  txrak  fumithflB  a  Tery  intaUigible  guide 
to  a  Tory  abstnue  subject.'* 

Sebastian  on  the  Law  of  Trade  Marks.— The  Law 
of  Trade  Marks  and  their  Begistration,  and  matters  connected  there- 
with, including  a  chapter  on  Goodwill.  Together  with  Appendices 
containing  Precedents  of  InjunpUons,  &c ;  The  Trade  Marks  Begis- 
tration Acts,  1875 — 7,  the  Bules  and  Instructions  thereunder; 
The  Merchandise  Maries  Act.  1862.  and  other  Statatory  enact- 
ments; and  The  United  States  Statute,  1870  and  1875,  and  the 
Treaty  with  the  United  States,  1877  ;  and  the  New  Bules  and 
Instructions  issued  in  February,  1878.  With  a  copious  Index. 
By  liEWIS  BOYD  SEBASTIAN,  B.C.L.,  M.A,  of  Lincohi's 
Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    8to.     1878.     [Just  ready,)  lit. 

Trade    Marks'    Journal. — 4to.  Sewed.    (Istued  ^oeekly,) 

Nos.  1  to  136  art  now  ready.  Net,  each  Is, 

Index  to  VoL  I.  (Nos.  1—47.)  Net,  St. 

Ditto,  VoL  IL  (Nob.  48—97.)  Net,  3*. 

Wood's  l^SLW  of  Trade  Marks.— Containing  the  Mer- 
chandise  Marks*  Act,  1862,  and  the  Trade  Marks*  Begistration  Act, 
1875;  with  the  Bmes  thereunder,  and  Practical  Directions  for 
obtaining  Begistration ;  with  Notes,  full  Table  of  Cases  and  Index. 
By  J.  BI6LAND  WOOD,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    12mo.    1876.  5t. 

"  Mr.  Wood's  *  Table  of  Cmcs  '  is  novel  and  ingenions,  each  case  beinfr  disUnguisbed 
by  a  condae  desoription  in  a  parallel  oolomn."— 79m  Athauewn,  June  24, 1870^ 

TRAMWAYS.— Sutton's  Tram>way  Acts.— The  Tramway  Acts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  Notes  on  the  Law  and  Practioe,  and 
an  Appendix  containing  the  Standing  Orders  of  Parliament,  Bules 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  relating  to  Immways,  and  Decisions  of  the 
Beferees  with  respect  to  Locus  Standi  By  HENBT  SUTTON, 
B.A,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.    Poet  8vo.    1874.       12«. 

USES  —Jones  (WV.  Hanbury)  on  Uses.— 8vo.    1862.       7*. 

VENDORS  AND  PURCHASERS.— Dart's  Vendors  and  Pur- 
chasers.—A  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  relating  to  Ven- 
dors and  Purchasers  of  Beal  Estate.  By  J.  HENRY  DABT,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq..  one  of  the  Six  Conveyancing  Counsel  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  Chancery  Division.  Fifth  Edition.  By 
the  AUTHOB  and  WILLIAM  BARBER,  of  Lincoln's  Lm,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    2  vols.    Boyal  8vo.    1876.  Si.  18«.  6rf. 

••  A  standard  work  like  Mr.  Dart'a  is  beyond  aU  praise."— 2V  Law  Journal,  Felmisrv 

12,  1876. 

*»*  AU  Law  Rq>ort$  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  Other  IriMmgt, 
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VICE,— Amos  (Professor  Sheldon)  on  the  La^^s  for 
the  Regulation  of  Vice.— A  oomparatiTe  Survey  of  Ijaws 
in  Force,  for  the  Prohibition,  Humiliation,  and  Tj^angiTig  of  Vice  in 
England  and  other  Countries.    With  an  Appendix  giving  the  test 
of  LawB  and  Police  Regulations  as  they  now  exist  in  }£ig1andy  in 
British  ]>ependencies,  hi  the  chief  towns  of  Ckintinental  Eutc^m, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  a  predse  nanative  of  the  iwwwing- 
of  the  Englirti  Statutes ;    and  an  Historical  Account  of  Knglinh 
Laws  and  LegisUtion  on  the  subject  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day.    By  SHELDON  AMOS,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law  and 
ProfeaKxr  of  Jurisprudence  in  University  College,  London.    Sto, 
1877.  18s. 


WATERS,— >Voolrych  on  the  Law  of 'Waters.- 

Bights  in  the  Sea,  Riven,  Canak,  ftc.    Second  Edition.    8vow    1861. 

Goddard.— ^"tde  "Easements."  ^'«*>  ^^' 

WILLS,— Montrlou.—^'We  "  Indian  Iaw." 

HavNTlinson's  Guide  to  Solicitors  on  taking  In- 
structions for  Wills.— 8vo.    1874.  4s. 

Theobald's  Concise  Treatise  on  the  Construc- 
tion of  AVills.— With  Table  of  Cases  and  Full  Index.  By 
H.  S.  THEOBALD,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law, 
4mdFeUow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.    8va    1876.  U 

"Mr.  Theobald  has  certaln]j  giren  eridence  of  oztensiTe  inTastigation,  oonacteBtiona 
labovr,  and  clear '6zpoaitIon.**—Zai»  lioffatint.  May,  1877. 

"Wededre  to  reeoxd  our  decided  InpTcarioD,  after  a  aomewhat  careftilexaHfaiatioB, 
that  this  iB  a  book  of  |reat  ability  and  Taloe.  It  beara  on  erery  pa|(e  tiaoea  of  eare  and 
sound  indgmenl  It  is  certain  to  prove  of  great  practical  oaeralneflB,  for  it  suppUea  a 
want  Wuch  waa  beginnin*  to  be  distinctly  felt."— fiolicitor«*  Jommal,  Febmary  84, 1877. 

**  His  arrangement  being  good,  and  his  statanent  of  the  effect  of  tlie  deemoa  being 
clear,  his  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  pnctical  ntilitr,  and  as  ench  we  can  oonunend  It  to  the 
attention  of  the  profession."— Xoie  Tim«t,  December  29, 1876. 

*'  It  is  remarkably  well  arranged,  and  its  contenta  emlnaoe  all  the  principal  hsadsiai 
the  sabjeot"— Xotf /otrfMO,  Febraaiy  8, 1877. 

Williams.— Ficfe  ••  Executors." 

WINDOW   LIQHTS.-.Woolryoh.— Fufe"Lights;» 

W  RONQS.— Vide  "Torts.'' 
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MW  WOBXS  AM  HEW  EDmOirS. 


Archbold's  Practice  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  Exchequer  Divisions  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.—Thirteenth  Edition. 

Chalmers'  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Promissory  Notes,  Checks,  &c.  By  M.  D.  K  5. 
ChoifMT%y  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  BaiTister-iit>Liaw.     {Jn  tkepreu,) 

Chitty's  Forms.— Eleventh  Edition.  By  Thomas  CSUttyand  Tk4niuu 
WUks  ChiUy,  Esqn. 

Cordery's  Law  Relating  to  Solicitors  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  By  ^.  Corderif,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    {In  the  prtts,) 

Daniell's  Chancery  Practice.— gixth  Edition. 

Daniel  Is'  Forms  and  Precedents  of  Proceedings 
in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  and  on  Appeal  therefrom;  with  PxacUoal 
Notes  and  Observations,  forming  a  complete  gnide  to  the  Practioe  of 
the  Chanceiy  Division  of  the  Hij^h  Court  and  of  the  Courts  of  AppeaL 
Bemg  the  Third  Edition  of  "  DaniellB'  Chancery  Forms.*'  By  W.  H. 
Upjohn,  Esq.,  Student  and  Holt  Scholar  of  Gray's  Inn.    {In  theprt$s,) 

Dixon's  Law  of  the  Farm.— Fourth  Edition.  By  ffenrm 
Perkins,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law«     {In  the  press,) 

Green>Arood*s  Recent  Heal  Property  Statutes. 
Comprising  those  passed  during  the  yean  1874-1877  indusire;  Con- 
Boli dated  with  the  Earlier  Statutes  thereby  amended.  With  Copious 
Notes.  By  Harry  Oreenwood,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.     ( In  the  press, ) 

Haynes'  Students'  Leading  Cases  in  Constitutional 
Law,  Common  Law,  Keal  Property  Law,  Equity,  Ph>bale  and 
DtToroe,  Bankruptcy,  and  Criminal  Law.  By  John  P,  Hayneis,  Solicitor. 

Lowndes*  Law  of  General  Average. —English  and 
Foreign.  Third  Edition.  By  Richard  Lowndes,  Author  of  '*The 
Admiralty  Law  of  Collisions  at  Sea."    {In  the  press,) 

Peel's  Concise  Treatise  on  the  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure in  Actions  in  the  Chancery  Division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice.  By  Sydney  Peel,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    {In  the  press,) 

Pitt  -  Lewis*  County  Court  Practice.  —  A  complete 
Practice  of  the  County  Courts,  including  Admiralty  and  Bank- 
ruptcy, embodying  the  Act,  Bules,  Forms,  and  Costs,  with  Table  of 
Cases  and  full  Lidex.  By  G.  PiU-Lewis,  of  the  Middle  Temple  and 
Western  Circuit,-  Esq.,  Borrister-at-Law,  sometime  Holder  of  the 
Studentships  of  the  Pour  Inns  of  Court., 

Seton's  Forms  of  Decrees,  Judgments,  and  Orders 
in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  Courts  of 
Appeal,  having  especial  reference  to  the  Chancery  Division. 
Fourth  Edition.  With  Practical  Notes.  By  R,  H,  Leach,  Esq., 
Senior  Begistrar  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  P.  Q,  A,  WUUams,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  and  B.  W. 
May,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Banisteis-at-Law.  In  2  vols.,  royal 
8vo.    ( Vol  II,  in  the  press,) 

"Williams'  Law  of  Executors  and  Administrators.*— 
A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Executors  and  Administrators.  By  the 
RL  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Vaughan  WHUams,  late  one  of  the  Judges  of 
Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Eighth  Edition.  By  Walter 
Vaughan  WiUiams  and  Roland  Vaughan  WUlianu,  Esqs.,  Barristers-at- 
Law.     2  vols.     Boyal  8vo.     {In  the  press.)  
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Amould  on  the  Law  of  Marine  Inenrance.    Fi/ih  Editiofi, 

By  DAVID  MACLACHLAN,  Esq.,  Burlster^i-Law.    2  voU,    Ftoyal  Svo,    IS,'?. 
Price  31.  cloth, 

Ooddard'B  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Easements. — Second 

Edition.  By  JOHN  LEYBOURN  OODDARD,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq..  Bt- 
ruter-ftt-Law.     Deviy  Svo.     1877.     Price  I6s.  clotk. 

"NowhiTQ  has  the  subject  b^voi  treated  ao  cxhaaBtirQly,  and  wo  may  add,  §0  idaDtiftcaUT,  as 
by  Mr.  God  lard.  We  rpccmmend  U  to  the  most  carefal  stady  of  the  law  ecudeot,  as  well  as  to  tb« 
library  of  the  Practitioner." — Late  Timet. 

Pollock's    Digest    of    the    Law    of    Partnership — By 

FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister^-Law.    Aathor  of 
*•  Friuciples  of  Contract  at  Law  and  in  Equity/*  Dciny  8to.  1877.  Price  Ss.  6(L  ri.t\. 
**  Mr.   Polloclc's  work  appears  eminently  Ba'l»''actor7     .     .    .     the  book  ta  praisewtothy  ld 
desit^n,  schulaily  aud  complete  lu  exectttion." — Saturday  AcvtVw,  Hay  6,  {877. 

Morgan's  Acts  and  Orders,  1876. — The  Statutes,   Genenil 

Orden,  aud  Rules  of  Court  relating  to  the  Practice,  Pleading,  and  Jmisdicdon  of 
the    Supreme    Court   of  Judicature,  particnlarly   with  reference  to  the  Chancery 

DiviBiou  and  the  Actions  assigned  thereto.  With  Copious  Notes.  Fiffh  E!t^j  r,. 
Carefully  revised  and  adapted  to  the  new  Praoilce.  Bv  GEORGE  OSBORNE 
MOlHiAN,  M.P.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  and  CflALONER  WILLIAM 
CrUTB,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  BarriBter-at-Lr.w,  and  late  FeUow  of  Magdalm  Cc-Ilege, 
Ox:»rd.     Dimvt^vo.     1876.     Price  U.  lOs.  cloth. 

"IbiH  ucvv  ei  ittou  will  rnHlntalu  and  enhance  tlie  high  repatatiou  deserredly  gained  h;  tbe 
orlgiiuil  work."  —  Law  Magatme,  February,  1877- 

*'  Tliij«  edition  of  Mr.  Morgan's  treatise  most,  we  belieTe,  be  the  most  popular  with  the  profeeioa.** 
— Law  Titms,  Dt?ceniber  9,  1876, 

Williams'  Law  and  Practice  in  Bankruptcy. — Compnsing 

the  Btiiikraptoy  Act,  the  Debtors  Act.  and  the  Bankruptcy  Repeal  and  Insolvent  Court 
Act  of  18*31),  and  the  Rules  and  Fonna  made  under  those  Acts.  Sea.nd  Edition,  Bv 
ROLAND  VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS,  of  Lincoln's  !rn,  and  WALTER  VAUGHA> 
WILLIAMS,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  assisted  by  Fuancis  Hallett  H.uiijcastle,  of 
the  Iimor  Temple,  Esqrs.,  BarristerB-at-Law.    Demy  8i*o.     1876.     Price  IL  8«.  cio'h. 

'*  It  ^«  ul'l  bo  (fifllcuU  to  B]»ejik  in  t*r..  ■  of  nudue  praise  of  ih-  presput  wr.rk Tiisj 

profettsiou  baa  now  one  of  the  beot,  it  not  i,  »}  best,  treatise  on  tl,e  Law  of  Re  •kniptcr." 

Greenwood's  Manual  of  Conveyancing, — A  Mnn;  al  of  the 

Practice  of  Conveyauciiv.  fc^>owinfj  the  present  1  racti  c  relating  i  j  the  duly  roatire 
of  Con\eyancing  iu  holici  nm*  Otticea.  To  «khich  aie  added  Concire  Common  >»  nns 
aud  Precedents  in  (\*uveyiiuciny:.  Conditions  cf  bale,  Conve> oijcee,  and  all  ot_er 
Assurances  in  constant  uae.  ri/th  L'ditvm.  iiy  H*  N.  C-AJt'JIj,  B.A.,  LL.Ii.. 
Solicitvr.     />-?>/!  y  Svo.    1877.     Price  lbs.  cloi.'i. 

"Ihc  iufonnaUdn  under  these  haads  is  just  of  that  ordinary  practical  kiir !  which  is  learned  frotn 
exiwrieiice.  aud  is  not  to  bo  jraihercd  Itom  treatises,  A  careful  eiutW  or  thessc  i^goB  ^ouli 
probably  arm  a  diligent  clerk  wuh  as  cnch  usefol  kno'v ledge  as  he  ivigat  olbe-»vi*i  take  years 
ol  deBultoi7  queaiioiunz  aud  observing  to  ac-iuire."— Sf>/ir(<or3'  Journal. 

Wharton's  Law  Lexicon,  or  Dictionary  of  Ju^isp^udencl^ 

KxplairMij?  the  Technical  Words  and  Phrases  employed  in  the  several  DepartmeTjts 
of  i^Tu'iush  Law ;  including  the  various  Legal  Terms  need  in  Commercial  Btisine*?; 
with  ai>  Ejiplanatory  as  well  as  Literal  translation  of  the  Latin  Maxims  oonlained  in 
the  Writings  of  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Commentators.  Sixth  Edition.  Rfc\is*  d 
in  accordance  with  the  Judicature  Acts,  by  J.  8HIRESS  WILL,  of  the  Middio 
Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Super -royal  8i».    1876.    Price  21.  2*.  cloth. 

'*  As  a  work  of  reference  for  the  library,  the  liandsome  and  elaborate  edition  of  •  Whartop's 
Law  Lexicon '  which  JWr.  Shiroj«  Will  has  produced,  must  supersede  all  former  issues  of  that  wdi- 
known  work." — Laic  Matjazim  and  Recieic,  August,  1876. 

FitzGerald's  Public  Health  and  Eivers  Pollution  Prevention 

Acts.— The  Law  relating  to  Public  Health  and  Local  Government,  as  contained  In  the 
Public  H  ualth  ai  ct,  1876.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  showing  all  the  Alterations  m 
the  Existing  Law ;  with  References  to  all  the  Cases  Decided  on  Sections  of  Fonner  AcU, 
which  are  re-enacted  in  this  Act,  together  with  a  Supplement  containing  "The  RiVEBb 
Pollution  PuEViiNi  ion  Act,  1870."  With  Exi)lanatory  Introduction,  Notes,  C5asea, 
and  Index.  By  GERALD  A.  R.  FITZGERALD,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Buristar^i- 
Law.    R',yiit  ^i'o.    lfc;"76.    Price  11.  U.  c/of^.  ^^ 

%•  The  Supplement,  containing  "Thb  Rivebs  PoLLunow  Prevention  Act,  1876, 

may  be  had  separately.     Price  3s.  6ci.  cloth, 
•*Mr.  G,  A.  K.  FiteGeraJd  wub  employed  by  the  GoTernnKnit  in  the  preparation  of  the  Ac*  of 
I87A,  and  is  therefore  ^peciaUy  well  fitted  to  comment  upon  its  provi&ions  and  discuss  ii  e  judidO 
decialottB  which  hare  been  engiaftc^  on  the  older  statutes  incorporated  In  it"— Po/<  IfcUG<uAte, 
April  8,  l»i76. 
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Theobald  on  Wills. — ^A  Concise  Treatise  on  the  Construction 

of  Wills,  with  Table  of  Caaes  aod  foil  Index.  Bv  H.  S.  THEOBALD,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Demy 
8vo.    1876.    Price  1^.  cloth. 

**Thifl  U  a  book  of  great  ability  and  ralne.  It  bears  on  every  page  traoM  of  care  and  sound 
fadgment.  It  la  certalu  to  prore  of  great  practical  oaefnlneaa,  for  it  anppllaa  a  want  which  was 
begioDiog  to  be  distinctly  te\V*—Solieitort'  Journal^  February  24, 1877. 

Bassell's  Treatise  on  Crimes  and  Misdemeanonrs. — Fifth 

BdiUon,  By  SAMUEL  PRENTICE,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Mi^es^s  ConnaeL  3  voU, 
Royal  8vo.    1877.    Price  6L  lbs.  6d.  cloth, 

**  We  may  safely  assert  that  the  fifth  edition  of '  Basaell  on  Ortmes'  haa,  nnder  the  careftU  hand 
of  Mr.  Preutice,  fnUy  reached  the  standard  attained  to  1^  the  preceding  editSona.*'— Zato/oamaZ, 
January  27, 1877. 

'*  No  more  tmstworthy  authority,  or  more  exhanatlTa  expoaitor  than  '  RosseQ'  oan  be  oonaalted." 
—Law  Magatine,  February,  1877. 

"  We  are  anuaed  at  the  patience,  industry  and  aklll  which  are  exhibited  In  thecelleetton  and 
arrangement  of  aU  this  mass  of  learning.*— 7n«  Times,  December  S8, 1876. 

Boyd's  Merchant  Shipping  Laws ;  being  a  consolidation  of 

all  the  Merdha&t  Shipphig  and  Passenger  Acts  from  1854  to  1876  indnaiye ;  with 
Notes  of  all  the  leading  Engjieh  and  American  Caaea  oh  the  snbjeota  affeoted  by 
'  LegiBlation,  and  an  Apx)endix  containing  the  New  Bules  issned  in  October, 
1876;  forming  a  completo  Treatise  on  Ms^time  Law.  By  A.  0.  BOYD,  LL.B., 
of  the  Inner  l^mple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Midland  Ciroait.  Demp  Svo,  1876. 
Price  11.  5a.  cloth. 


**  The  areat  desideratum  ia  obvloQAlr  a  good  index,  and  thi«  Mr.  Royd  has  taken  partieular 
kreto  supply.     We  can  recommend  the        ~ 
Lav  Tiwu,  December  80, 1876. 


care  to  supply.    We  can  recommend  the  work  aa  a  rery  useful  compendium  of  dipping  law.**— 


Addison  on  Contracts. — Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 

Contracts.  By  G.  O.  ADDISON,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  "  Law  of  Torts."  Seventh 
EdUitm,  By  L.  W.  CAVK,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Eeoorder 
of  Lincoln.    JtoyalSvo.    1875.    Price  11.  ISs.  doth. 


"At  present  this  Is  by  far  the  best  book  upon  the  Law  of  Contrast  posteased  by  the  profeasion  ; 
and  it  ia  a  thoroughly  practical  \fodk*^Law  Thnet. 

Bogers'  Elections^  £egistration«  and  Election  Agency, 

with   an    App<mdix   of   Statutes   and   Forms.     Twelfth  Edition,     By   F.   S.    P. 
.    ,  WOLFEKSTAN,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    12mo.    1876.    Price  11.  Ids.  cloth. 

•  **The  book  maintains  xu  repuiation  as  a  well  arranged  ma^axtne  of  all  the  authorities  on  the 
su  bject**— Zat0  Journal,  August  19,1 876. 

Braitiiwaite's  Oaths  in  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  Judicature.— 

A  Manual  for  the  Use  of  CommissionGarB  to  Adminiater  Oaths  in  the  Snpx«me  Conrt 
of  Judicature  in  England.  Part  I.  oontaining  practioal  information  respecting  their 
Appoirtment,  Designation,  Joriediotion,  and  Powers.  Part  II.  oompnaing  a  oollec- 
tion  of  uSiciallyreoognifled  Forms  of  Jurats  and  Oaths,  with  Explanatory  Observa- 
tions.  By  T.  W.  BRAITHWAITB,  of  the  Keoord  and  Writ  Clerks'  Office.  Fcar>. 
8w.    1876.    Price  4».M.  cloth. 

*'The  work  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  reoognlMd  guide  of  Ciommisatoners  to  admlnbter 
oatha.**— i6MM«r^  Jounui^  May  e«  1876. 

Dart's  Vendors  and  Purchasers.— A  Treatise  on  the  Law 

and  Practice  relating  to  Vendors  and  Pnrohaeers  of  Real  Estate.  By  J.  HENRY 
DART,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister>at>Law,  one  of  the  Six  Conveyancing 
Counsel  of  the  Hidi  Conrt  of  Chancery,  fifth  Edition.  By  the  AUTHOR  and 
WILLIAM  BARBER,  of  linooln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barriater-at-Law.  2  vols.  Royal  ftvo 
'  i876.    Price  ZhlZs.^d.  doth. 

"A  standard  work  like  Mr.  Dart's  Is  beyond  all  praise,*'— Xaw  J<ntmai,  February  18,  i$76. 

Thring^s  (Sir  H,)  Joint  Stock  Companies  Law.— The  Law 

and  Practice  of  Joint  Stock  and  other  Pnblio  Companies,  including  all  the  Statutes, 
with  Notes,  a  Collection  of  Precedents  of  Memoranda  and  Articles  of  Association, 

jsetlSr  sSl  tibe  other  Forms  required  in  Making,    Administering,  and   Winding-up 
Companies.     By  SIR  HENRY  THRINO.  K.C.B.,  the  Parliamentary  Counsel. 
ThiidEdxUon,  considerably  enlarged,  with  all  the  Case?  brought  down  to  the  present 
time.    By  GERALD  A.  R.  FITZGERALD,  of  Linoohi's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
and  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.    12mo.     1875.    Price  II.  doth. 
>'  This,  as  the  work  of  the  orlj^inal  draughtsman  of  the  Companies  Act  of  H63.  a~ 
Parliamentary  counsel,  81r  Henry  Thriug,  is  naturally  the  highest  authority  on  w 

Times,  April  21,  1876. 

%*  All  Standard  Law  Works  art  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  coJlf  and  oth 


/ 


